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more  interesting  account  of  Whitefield  than  is  to  be  foimil  in  any  Life  of  him  that  has  j^ 
'beeiipublii^ed.) 
The  Ancient  and  Modern  History  of  the  Brethren,  or  a  Succinct  Narrative  of  the  Proteetaot 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Uhitas  Fratrum,  in  the  remoter  Ages,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  present  Century.  Written  in  German,  b^  David  Ckans,  Author  of  the 
History  of  Greenland ;  now  translated  into  English,  with  Emendations,  and  published 
with  some  additional  Notes,  by  Bknjahin  Latbobe.  8vo.  London,  1780. 
A  candid  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Herrnhuters,  commonly  called  Moravi- 
ans, or  Uniicu  Fratrum,  with  a  short  Account  of  their  Doctrines,  drawn  from  their  own 
'Writings.  To  which  are  added,  Observations  on  their  Politics  in  genersi,  and  particu- 
larly on  their  Conduct  whilst  in  the  County  of  Biidingen,  in  the  Circle  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  in  Germany.  By  Henby  Rimius,  Aolic  Counsellor  to  his  late  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  Second  Edition, 
in  which  the  Latin  Appendix  in  the  first  edition  is  rendered  into  English.  8vo.  Lond«n, 
1753. 

A  True  and  Authenljo  Account  of  Andrew  Frey :  containing  the  Occasion  of  his  coming 
amon^  the  Herrnhuters,  or  Moravians;  his  Observations  on  their  Conferences,  Casting 
Lots,  Marriages,  Festivals,  Merriments,  Celebrations  of  Birth-Days,  Impious  Doctrines, 
and  Fantastical  Practices,  Abuse  of  Charitable  Contributions,  Lmen  Images,  Ostentar- 
tious  Profuseness  antl  Rancour  against  any  who  in  the  least  differ  from  them ;  and  the 
Reasons /or  which  be  left  them;  together  with  the  Motive  for  Publishing  this  Account. 
Faithfully  translated  from  the  German.    8vo.    London,  1753. 

A  Solemn  Call  on  Count  Zinxendorf,  the  Author  and  Advocate  of  the  Sect  of  Herrnhuters, 
C(Rnmonly  called  Moravians,  to  answer  all  and  every  Charge  brought  against  them  In  the 
Candid  Narrative,  &c. ;  with  some  further  Observations  oil  the  Spirit  of  that  Sect  By 
Henby  Rimics.    8vo.    London,  1754. 

The  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected.  By  the  Author  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  Method- 
ists and  Papists  Compared.    8vo.    London,  1755. 

An  EKtractfrom  the  Journal  of  Mr.  John  Nsuoir,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel.   Containing  an 
Account  of  God*s  dealings  with  him  from  his  Youth  to  the  ^^d  Year  of  his  Age.    Written  ^ 
by  himself.    24mo.    London,  1813.  * .- ' 

The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  composed  in  great 
part  from  his  own  Accounts.    By  James  Mobg an.   12mo.  Ixmdon,  1811. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Rev.  Wihiam  Grimshaw,  A.  B.  Minister  of  Haworth, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  the  County  of  York.    By  William  Myles.    i2mo,    1813. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.  ;  including  in  detail,  his  various  Travels  and 

^  extraordinary  Missionaiy  Exertions  in  England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the  West  Indies; 
with  an  Account  of  his  Death,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1814,  while  on  a  Missionary  Voyage  to 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  &e  East  Indies ;  interspersed  with  numerous  Jleflections,  and 
concluding  with  an  Abstract  of  his  Writings  and  Character.  By  Samuel  Dbsw,  of  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall.    8vo.    London,  1817. 

Extracts  of  the  Journals  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cokb^s  Five  Visits  to  America.    12mo.    1 793. 

A  History  of  the  West  Indies;  containii^  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
each  Island :  with  an  Account  of  the  Missions  instituted  in  those  Islands,  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  thfeir  Civilization :  but  more  especially  of  the  Missions  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  that  Archipelago,  by  the  Society  late  in  Connexion  with  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley. By  Thomas  Cokjs,  LL.  D.  of  the  Untversity  of  Oxford.  8vo.  3  vols.  Vol.  1.  Li- 
verpool, 1808;  Vol.  2.  London,  1810;  Vol.  3.  London,  1811. 

The  Experience  and  Gospel  Labours  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Abbott  ;  to  which  is  annexed, 
a  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Death;  also.  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley.   By  John  Ftirth.    12mo.    Philadelphia.    Liverpool,  (reprinted.)  1809. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  William  be  la  Flechbbe,  compiled  trom  the  Narrative  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wesley ;  the  Biographical  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin;  from  his  own  Letters ; 
and  other  Authentic  Documents.    By  Joseph  BkNSON.    8vo.    London,  1817. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcheb.    In  10  vols.    8vo.    London,  1815.  • 

The  Works  of  Auoustcs  Toplad  y,  A.  B.  late  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury,  DevOn.  In  6  vols. 
8vo.    London,  1794. 

The  Enthusiasm  Of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared.  In  three  Parts*  2  vob.  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1754. 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace;  or,  tlie  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Sp'"*»  ^inclicated  from 
the  Insults  of  Infidelity,  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism ;  with  some  Thoughts  (humbly  of- 
fered to  the  Consideration  of  the  Established  Clergy)  regarding  the  right  method  of  de* 
fending  Religion  against  the  attacfo  of  either  party.  In  three  Books.  In  the  fourth  Vo- 
lume of  Bishop  Warburton's  Works. 

Various  Volumes  of  the  Gospel  Magazine. 

T  am  not  conscious  of  having  left  any  diing  undone  for  rendering  the  present  work  as  lit- 
tle incomplete  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  knake  it;  and  I  have  represented  facts  as  I  found 
them,  with  ^rupolous  fidelity,  neither  estsuuating  nor  exaggerating,  any  thing.  Of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer,  the  reader  wilt  ju(%e  according  to  his  own ;  but  whatever  his  ^dgmeot 
may  be  upon  that  point,  he  will  acknowledge  that,  in  a  book  «f  this  kind,  the  opimons  of  aft 
author  are  of  lees j(;on9e<)uence  than  his  industry,  his  accuracy,  and  his  aense  mduty. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  W£6LEY,  great  grand- 

fiuther  of  John,  an  Reeled  minister 
John,  ton  of  Bartholomew,  ejected  and  im- 

priaoned.    Hedies^arly 
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Mairies  Susannah  Annesley  - 
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His  opinions  of  Christie  humility    - 

Of  Predestination - 
He  Is  ordained  in  1725 - 
Elected  Fellow  of  Lincoln     - 

Greeli  Le^urer,  aod  Moderator  of 
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DistdbutSon  of  his  studies^  - 
Be  long*  lor  retirement 
Officiates  at  Wroote  as'bis  father's  cu- 
rate   

Charles  Wesley  refases  to  go  to  Ireland  with 
one  who  would  have  adopted  him  for  his 
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He  and  hisassociates  are  called  Method- 
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Birth  and  boyhood  of  Wbitefield  - 
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inLatin 
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Seduces  himself  to  a  dangerous  ttate  «f 


Cwrespondence  with  her  husband  upon- 
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Samuel,  the  eider  brother,  an  usher  at  West^ 
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The  sect,  or  Society,  as  they  would  call  themselrcs,  of  Methodists, 
has  existed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century ;  they  have  their  semi- 
naries and  their  hierarchy,  their  own  regulations,  their  own  man- 
ners, their  own  literature  :  in  England  they  form  a  distinct  people, 
an  imperium  in  imperio :  they  are  extending  widely  in  America ;  and 
in  hoth  countries  they  numher  their  annual  increase  hy  thousands. 
The  history  of  their  founder  is  little  known  in  his  native  land,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  those  who  are  termed  the  religious  public  ;  and, 
on  the  continent,  it  is  scarcely  known  at  all.  In  some  of  his  biogra.- 
phers,  the  heart  has  been  wanting  to  understand  his  worth,  or  the 
will  to  do  it  justice ;  others  have  not  possessed  freedom  or  strength 
of  intellect  to  perceive  wherein  he  was  erroneous. 

It  has  been  remarked,  with  much  complacency,  by  the  Jesuits, 
that,  in  the  year  of  Luther's  birth,  Loyola  was  born  also :  Provi- 
dence, they  say,  having  wisely  appointed,  that,  when  so  large  a  por- 
tion o(  Christendom,  was  to  be  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  means  of  the  great  German  heresiarch,.the  great  Spanish  saint 
should  establish  an  order  by  which  the  Catholic  faith  would  be  stre- 
nuously supported  in  Europe,  and  disseminated  widely  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Voltaire  and  Wesley  were  not,  indeed,  in  like 
manner,  children  of  the  same  year,  but  they  were  contemporaries 
through  a  longer  course  of  time  ;  and  the  influences  which  they  ex- 
ercised upon  their  age  and  upon  posterity,  have  been  not  less  re- 
markably opposed.  While  the  one  was  scattering,  with  pestilent 
activity,  the  seeds  of  immorality  and  unbelief,  the  other,  with  equal- 
ly unweariable  zeal,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  works  of  Voltaire  have  found  their  way  wherever  the  French 
language  is  read  ;  the  disciples  of  Wesley,  wherever  the  English 
is  spoken.  The  principles  of  the  arch-infidel  were  more  rapid  in 
their  operation ;  he  who  aimed  at  no  such  evil  as  that  which  he  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  bring  about,  was  himself  startled  at  their  pro- 
gress  :  in  his  latter  days,  he  trembled  at  the  consequences  which  he 
then  foresaw  ;  and,  indeed,  his  remains  had  scarcely  mouldered  in 
the  grave,  before  those  consequences  brought  down  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  government  in  France,  overturned  her  altars,  subverted  her 
throne,  carried  guilt,  devastation,  and  misery  into  every  part  of  his 
own  country,  apd  shook  the  rest  of  Europe,  like  an  earthquake. 
Wesley^s  doctrines,  meantime,  were  slowly  and  gradually  winning 
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their  way  ;  bat  they  .advanced,  every  succeedtpg  year,  with  acce- 
I^ated  force,  and  their  effect  must  ultimately  be  more  extensive, 
more  powerful,,  and  more  permanent,  for  he  has  set  mightier  prin- 
ciples at  work^  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  would  re- 
present these  eminent  men,  like  agents  of  the  good  and  evil  princi- 
ples, in  all  things  contrasted  ;  the  one  was  not  all  darkness,  neither 
was  the  other  ail  light. 

The  history  of  men  who  have  been  prime  agents  in  those  great 
moral  and  intellectual  revolutions,  which  from  time  to  time  take 
place  among  mankind,  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  statesmen 
and  conquerors.  If  it  has  not  to  treat  of  actions  wherewith  tbe 
world  has  rung  from  side  to  side,  it  appeals  to  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature,  and  niay,  perhaps,  excite  more  salutary  feelings^  a  wor- 
thier interest,  and  wiser  meditations.  The  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  his  rival  of  France,  appear,  at  this  day,  infinitely  insignificant,  if 
we  compare  them  with  Luther  and  Loyola ;  and  there  may  come  a 
time  when  the  name  of  .Wesley  will  be  more  generally  known,  and 
in  remoter  regions  of  tbe  globe,  than  that  of  Frederick  or  of  Catha- 
rine. For  the  works  of  such  men  survive  them,  and  continue  to 
operate,  when  nothing  remains  of  worldly  ambition  but  the  memory 
(^its  vanity  and  its  guilt. 


fcHAPTER  V 

*      FAMXLT   or   THE   WESL^ETS, WESLEY's    €HII«I>H00D   JlNU 

EDUCATION. 

'  The  founder  of  the  Methodists  was  emphatically  of  a  good  family, 
in  the  sense  wherein  he  himself  would  hpve  used  the  term.  Bar- 
tholomew Wesley,  Ims  great-grandfather,  studied  physic,*  as  well  as 
divinity,  at  the  university,  a  practice  not  unusual  at  that  time  :  he 
was  ejected,  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  from  the  living  of  Allington, 
fb  Dorsetshire  ;  and  the  medical  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
-from  motives  of  charity,  became  then  (he  means  of  his  support, 
/ohn,  his  son,  was.  educated  at  New-Inn  Halt,  Oxford,  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  he  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  piety 
and  dil^ence,  but  for  his  progress  in  the  oriental  tongues*  by  which 
he  attracted  the  particular  notice  and  esteem  of  the  then  vice-chan- 
cellor, John  Owen,  a  man  whom  the  Calvinistic  dissenters  still  re- 
gard as  the  greatest!  of  their  divines.    If  the  government  had  conti^ 

♦••X«tin©,»say8  the  humble  moderatoTj  (Bishop  Croft)  "speak  a  word  to  tkose  of  the  inferior  clef* 
mr^who  take  upon  them  to  study  and  practise  physic  for  hire:  this  must  needs  be  sinful,  as  taking^ 
them  off  from  their  sj^itaal  employment  Had  they  studied  physic  before  ihgr  entered  holy  or- 
ders, aad  would  after  make  use  of  their  skill  among  their  poor  n^^ hbours^ut  of  charily,  they  were 
commeDdabie :  but  being  entered  on  a  spiritual  and  pastoral  chare'e,  which  requires  the  whole  nian^ 
•ad  more,  to  ^pend  their  time  in  this,  or  any  other  studv  not  spiritual,  is  conti;ary  to  their  vocation, 
aod  consequently  sinful;  and  to  do  «t  for  gain  is  sordid,  ami  unworthy  their  lUgh  and  holy  calling. 
But  ncce«n(itf  cogU  ad  ttojna :  the  maintenance  of  many  ministers  is  so  small,  as  it  forces  them  even 
.%  fyr  food  and  raiment,  to  seek  it  by  other  employment,  which  may  in  some  measure  excuse  fhem, 
ltl»C  miglttily  condemns  those  who  should  provide  better  for  them." 

f  *^  The  name  of  Owen,*'  says  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Bennet,  the  joint  historians  of  the  Dissenters, 
"  has  been  raiised  to  imperial  dignity  in  the  theological  world  by  Dib  John  Ovrtm^*  "  A  young  mi- 
nister," they  say, «  who  wishes  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  npt  the  works  of  John. 
iStwe,  jMKl  caaproeure  them  in  no  other  way,  should  seU  his  eoat  uid  buy  them  -,  and  if  that  wOi 
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nued  fy  the  Cromwell  family,  this  patronage  woald  have  raised  hioi 
to  disttnctioD.  He  obtained  the  liring  of  Blatidford,  ia  h»  own  conn* 
ty^  and  Was  ejected  from  it  for  non-conformity  ;  being  thus  adrift,  he 
thought  of  emigrating  to  Maryland*  or  to  Surinam,  where  the  Eng- 
lish were  then  intending  to  settle  a  colony,  but  reflection  and  adyice 
determined  him  to  take  his  lot  in  his  native  land.  There,  by  coo^ 
tinuing  to  preach,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  was  four 
times  imprisoned  :  his  spirits  were  broken  by  the  loss  of  those  whom 
he  loved  best,  and  by  the  evil  days  ;  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thre^ 
or  four  and  thirty ;  and,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the 
Vicar  of  Preston,  in  which  vilhige  he  died,  would  not  allow  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  church.  Bartholomew  was  then  living,  but  the 
loss  of  this,  his  only  son,  brought  his  gray  hairs,  with  sorrow^  to  the 
grave. 

This  John  Wesley  married  a  woman  of  good  stock,  the  niece  df 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  church  historian,  a  man  not  more  remarkalile 
for  wit  and  quaintness,  than  for  the  felicity  with  which  he  clothed 
/(  fine  thoughts  in  beautiful  language.  He  led  two  sons,  of  whom 
Samuel,  the  younger,  was  pnly  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  The  circumstances  of  the  father's  life  and 
snfferings,  which  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  confessors  of 
the  non-conformists,  were  likely  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  son ; 
but  happening  to  fall  in  with  bigoted  and  ferocious  men,  he  saw  the 
worst  part  of  the  dissenting  character.  Their  defence  of  the  exe- 
cution of  King  Charles  offended  him,  and  he  was  at  once  shocked 
and  disgusted  by  their"^  calfs  head  club  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and,  because  of  their  intolerance,  joined  the 
church  which  had  persecuted  his  father.  This  conduct,  which  was 
the  result  of  feeling,  was  approved  by  his  ripe  judgment,  and  Samuel 
Wesley  continued  through  life  a  zealous  churchman.  The  feeling 
which  urged  him  to  this  step  must  have  been  very  powerful*  and  no 
common  spirit  was  required  to  bear  him  through  the  difficulties 
which  he  brought  upon  himself;  for,  by  withdrawing  from  the  aca« 
demy  at  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  $o  far  ofiended  his  friends^ 
that  they  lent  him  no  further  support,  and  in  the  iaUer  years  of 
Charles  II.  there  was  little  disposition  to  encourage  proselytes  who 
joined  a  church  which  the  reigning  family  was  labouring  to  subvert. 
But  Samuel  Wesley  was  made  of  good  mould  ;  he  knew  and  could 
depend  upon  himself ;  he  walked  to  Oxford,  entered  himself  at  Exe- 
ter College  as  a  poor  scholar,!  and  began  his  studies  there  with  no 
larger  a  fund  than  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  and  no  prospect  of 
any  future  supply.  From  that  time,  till  he  graduated,  a  single  crow« 

not  siidSce,  let  hhp  sell  bis  bed  tpo  and  tie  on  tbe  floor ;  and  if  be  spend  bis  days  Id  reading  tbem, 
he  will  Dot  complain  that  he  lies  bard  at  night"  But  "*  tf  the  theolbgrical  student  should  pa^t' witk 
his  coat  or  bii  bed,  to  procure  the  works  of  Howe,  he  that  would  not  sell  bis  shirt  to  protruve  those 
of  Jolm  Owen,  and  especially  his  Exposition,  of  which  every  sentence  is  precious,  shows  too  much 
j<eg;ard  for  his  body,  and  too  little  for  his  immortal  inind." 

History  of  the  DisHiUtrtf  riA.  li.  pp.  223. 236. 

*  So  Samuel  Wesley  the  son  states,  in  a  note  to  hJs  elegy  upon  his  father.  According:  to  him,  If 
his  words  are  to.be  literally  understood,  the  separation  took  place  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  but  a  boy^ 
There  is,  however,-reasoB  for  snppo8in|f  tbathc  was  of  age.  at  tbe  time,  as  will  bd  shown  in  the  not£ 
next  ensuin?. 

t  In  Dr.  Whitehead's  lives  of  the  W^s)c^'«,  and  in  the  life  which  is  prefixed  to  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wesley's  worlis,  it  is  said  that  WesJey  the  father  was  about  sixteen  when  he  entered 
IiUnself  at  Exeter  College.  But  as  he  was  horn  **  about  the  year  1662,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,"  he 
must  have  been  not  less  than  two-and-twemj'  at  that  time,  as  the  foUow^n;;  extracts  from  the  regts^ 
tersof  Exeter  College  will  prove : 
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was  dl  the  assistance  he  received  from  his  friends.  He  composed 
exerciser  for  those  who  had  more  oioney  than  learning ;  and  he  g^ve 
instruction  to  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  his  lessons  ;  and  thus 
by  great  industry,  and  great  frugality,  he  not  only  supported  himself, 
but  had  accumulated  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  when 
he  went  to  London  to  be  ordained*  Having  served  a  curacy  there 
one  year,  and  as  chaplain  during  another  on  board  a  king's  ship,  he 
settled  upon  a  curacy  in  the  metropolis,  and  married  Susannah^ 
daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers. 

No  man  was  ever  more  suitably  mated  than  the  elder  Wesley. 
The  wife  whom  he  chose,  was,  like  himself,  the  child  of  a  man  emi- 
nent among  the  non-conformists,  and,  like  himself,  in  early  youth 
she  had  chosen  her  own  path  ;  she  had  examined  the*  controversy 
between  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church  of  England  with  conscien- 
tious diligence,  and  satisfied  herself  that  the  schismatics  were  in  the 
Wrong.  The  dispute,  it  must  be  remembered,  related  wholly  to 
discipline  ;  but  her  inquiries  had  not  stopt  there,  and  she  had  rea- 
soned herself  into  Socinianism,  from  which  she  was  reclaimed  by 
her  husband.  She  was  an  admirable  woman,  of  highly  improved 
mind,  and  of  a  strong  and  masculine  understanding,  an  obedient  wife, 
an  exemplary  mother,  a  fervent  Christian.  The  marriage  was 
blest  in  all  its  circumstances  :  it  was  contracted  in  the  prime  of  their 
youth  :  it  was  fruitful ;  and  death  did  not  divide  them  till  they  were 


Deposit  of  caution  money. 
Sept2& 
1684.    Mro.  fiatchins  pro 

l^amuele  Wertley,  paup. 
schoL  de  Eiorcliester,  3/. 
RicHutchins. 
Guil.  Crabb. 
Feb.  9. 

1686.    Mro.  Paynter  pro  Sam.  Westley, 
p.  schoL  olim  admisso,  9f. 
Gail.  Paynter. 
Ric.  Hiucbins. 


Return  of  caution  money. 
Dec.  22. 

1686.  Samueli  WesUey  pro 
seipgo,  3/. 

Ric.  Hutchins. 
Samuel  Westtej. 

Jan.  10. 

1687.  Milii  ipsi  pro  impensis 
Cotl.  debids  ad  test 
Nat.  87.  HI. 

Jo.  Harris. 


Ter  tliese  extracts,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  a  fellow  of  Exeter  Colleg:e,  through  the  means  of » 
common  friend,  these  explanatory  observations  are  annexed.  "  In  the  entries  of  deposits  the  name 
first  signed  is  that  of  the  bursar,  as  R.  Hutchins,  G.  Paynter:  the  name  which  follows  is  that  of  the 
depositor  sometimes,  but  more  usually  tiiat  of  Iiis  tutor  or  friend.  Ciabl)e  was  dean  of  the  college 
when  Weiley  entered. 

»The  Pauper  Scholaris  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  Conditions  of  members  not  on  the  foundatitm, 
US  the  annexed  table,  copied  from  one  prefixed  to  the  <<iiniion  book,  shows: 


Sumrase 

tradendte 

Bursario  pro 

ratione 

diversarum 

conditionum 

scire. 


t.  Gommensalium)!.  Sociorum  6i. 

admissortfm  ad  > 
mensam  )2.  Fropriam  51, 


2.  Battallariorium  4/. 

1^3.  Pauperum  Schotarium  32. 

« I  understand  that  some  of  these  poor  scholars  were  servitors,  but  not  ail. 

**  There  seems  reason  to  :suspect  that  Dec.  22, 1686,  in  the  first  entry  of  return,  should  be  1685 ;  ftir 
otherwise  Samuel  Westley  wiu  appear  to  have  bad  two  cautions  in  at  once  >  and  from  the  stale  of 
]tiis  finances  this  is  peculiarly  improbable*^* 

Tlie  name  is  spelled  Westley  with  a  (,  in  these  entries,  and  in  his  own  signature. 

*  "  There  is  nothing  I  now  desire  to  live  for  (says  Mrs.  Wesley  in  a  letter  to  her  son  Samuel, 
dated  Oct  11, 1709)  but  to  do  some  small  serried  U)  my  children  *,  that,  as  I  have  brought  them  into 
the  world,  I  may,  if  it  please  God,  be  an  instrument  of  doing  good  to  their  souls.  I  had  been  seve- 
ral years  collecting  from  my  little  reading,  but  chiefly  from  my  own  observation  and  experience, 
some  things  which  1  hoped  might  t>e  useful  to  you  all.  I  had  1>egun  to  correct  and  form  all  into  a  little 
manual,  wherein  I  designed  you  should  have  seen  what  were  the  particular  reasons  which  prevailed 
-on  me  to  believe  the  bemg  of  a  God,  and  the  grounds  of  natural  religion,  together  with  the  motives 
^at  induced  me  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  under  which  was  comprehended  my  own  pri- 
vate reasons  for  the  truth  of  revealed  religion*,  and  because  I  was  educated  araonr  the  Dissenters, 
and  there  was  something  remarkable  in  my  leaving  them  «t  so  early  an  age,  not  bemg  full  thirteen, 
I  had  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction,  under  which  I  liad  included  the  main  of  the 
controversy  between  them  and  the  established  church,  as  far  as  it  had  come  to  my  Icnowledge,  and 
then  followed  the  reasons  which  had  determined  my  judgment  to  the  preference  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  had  fairly  transcribed  a  great  part  of  it,  but  before  I  could  linish  my  design,  the  fiamos 
consumed  both  this  and  all  my  other  writings." 
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boih  fiill  of  days.  They  had  no  less  than  Binete^n  cbtldren  ;  btit 
only  three  sons  anil  three  daughters  seem  to  have  grown  up ;  and  it 
b  probably  to  the  loss  of  the  others  that  the  father  refers  in  one  of 
bis  letters,  where  he  says,  that  he  had  snffered  things  more  grieTous 
than  death.  The  manner  in  which  these  children  were  taught  to 
read  is  remarkable  :  the  mother  never  began  with  them  till  they 
were  five  yeacs  old,  and  then  she  made  them  learn  the  alphabet 
perfectly  in  on^  day  :  on  the  next  they  were  put  to  spell  and  to  read 
one  line,  and  then  a  verse,  never  leaving  it  till  they  were  perfect  in 
the  lesson. 

Mr.  Wesley  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  ability  and  his  eradttton. 
Talents  found  their  way  into  public  less  readily  in  that  age  than  in  the 
present ;  and  therefore^  when  they  appeared,  they  obtained  atten- 
tion the  sooner.  He  was  thought  capable  of  forwarding  the  plans  of 
Jaines  II.  with  regard  to  religion  ;  and  preferment  was  promised  him 
if  he  would  preach  in  behalf  of  the  king's  measures.  But  instead  of 
reading  the  king's  declaration  as  he  was  required,  and  although  sur- 
rounded with  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  informers,  he  preached  boldly 
against  the  designs  of  the  conrt,  taking  for  his  text  the  pointed  lai^ 
guage  of  the  prpphet  Daniel,  '*  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve 
is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  de- 
liver lis  out  of  thy  hand,  O  king !  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee, 
O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up."  When  the  Revolution  was  effected, 
Mr.  Wesley  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  its  defence  r  he  dedicated 
the  work  to  Queen  Mary,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  the  living  of 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  said  that  if  the  queen  had  lived 
longer  he  would  have  obtained  more  preferment.  His  wife  differed 
from  him  in  opinion  concerning  the  Revolution,  but  as  she  under^ 
stood  the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  obedience,  she  did  not  express  her 
dissent ;  and  he  discovered  it  a  year  only  before  King  William  died, 
by  observing  that  she  did  not  say  Amen  to  tlje  prayers  for  him.  In- 
stead  of  imitating  her  forbearance,  he  questioned  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  she  told  him  she  did  not  believe  the  Prince  of  Qranse 
was  king,  he  vowed  never  again  to  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did.  In 
pursuance  of  this  unwarrantable  vow  he  immediately  took  horse  and 
rode  away  ;  nor  did  she  hear  of  him  again,  till  the  death  of  the  king, 
about  twelve  months  afterwards,  released  him  from  his  rash  and  cri- 
minal engagement.    John  was  their  first  child  after  this  separattdn. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  appeared  to 
brighten.  A  poem  which  he  published  upon  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
pleased  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  author  was  rewarded  with 
the  chaplainship  of  a  regiment.  A  further  and  better  reward  was 
held  out  to  his  expectations  ;  and  he  was  invited  to  London  by  a  no* 
bleman,  who  promised  to  procure  him  a  prebend.  This  the  Dissen- 
ters, with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  controversy,  were  at  that  time 
powerful  enough  to  prevent.  No  enmity  is  so  envenomed  as  that  of 
religious  faction.  The  Dissenters  hated  Mr.  Wesley  cordially,  be- 
cause they  looked  upon  him  as  one  who,  having  been  born  in  their 
service,  had  cast  off  his  allegiance.  They  intercepted  his  prefer- 
ment :  <*  they^ worked  him  out  of  his  chaplainship,  and  brought  seve- 
ral other  very  severe  sufferings  upon  him  and  hU  family."    Daring 
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ih^  subsequent  fe^n»  the  small  living  of  Wroote  was  giVeti  Um,  ia 
the  same  county  with  Epworth. 

.  John,  bis  second  son,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists,  was  bom  at 
Epworth  on  the  17th  of  June,  1703.  Epworth  is  a  market-town  ift 
the  Lindsay  division  of  Lincolnshire,  irregularly  built,  and  containing 
at  that  time  m  its  parish  about  two  thousand  persons.  The  inhabit- 
ant are  chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp 
and  flax,  in  spinning  these  articles,  and  in  the  manufactory  of  sack- 
ing and  bagging.  Mr.  Wesley  found  his  parishioners  in  a  profligate 
state ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his  duty  in  admonish- 
ing them  of  their  sins,  excited  a  spirit  of  diabolical  hatred  in  those 
whom  it  failed  to  reclaim.  Some  of  these  wretches  twice  attempted 
to  set  his  house  on  Are,  without  success  :  they  succeeded  in  a  third 
attempt.  At  midnight  some  pieces  of  burning  wood  fell  from  the 
roof  upon  the  bed  in  which  one  of  the  children  lay,  and  burnt  her 
feet.  .  Before  she  could  give  the  alarm,  Mr.  Wesley  was  roused  by 
a  cry  of  flre  from  the  street :  little  imagining  that  it  was  in  his  own 
house,  he  opened  the  door,  and  found  it  full  of  smoke,  and  that  the 
roof  was  already  burnt  through.  His  wife  being  ill  at  the  time,  slept 
apart  from  him,  and  in  a  separate  room.  Bidding  her  and  the  two 
eldest  girls  rise  and  shifl  for  their  lives,  he  burst  open  the  nursery 
door,  where  the  maid  was  sleeping  with  five  children.  She  snatched 
up  the  youngest,  and  bade  the  others  follow  her ;  the  three  elder 
did  so,  but  John,  who  was  then  six  years  old,  was  not  awakened  by 
all  this,  and  in  the  alarm  and  confusion  he  was  forgotten.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  hall,  the  flames  had  spread  every  wherct 
around  them,  and  Mr.  Wesley  then<  found  that  the  keys  of  the  house- 
door  were  above  atairs.  He  ran  and  recovered  them,  a  minute  be- 
fore the  stair-case  took  Are.  When  the  door  was  opened,  a  strong 
Borth-east  wind  drove  in  the  flames  with  such  violence  from  the  side 
of  ihe  house,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  against  them.  Some  of 
tlie  children  got  through  the  windows,  and  others  through  a  little 
door  into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Wesley  could  not  reach  the  garden 
door,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  climb  to  the  windows  ;  after  three 
times  attempting  to  £ice  the  flames,  and  shrinking  as  of^en  from  their 
force,  she  besought  Christ  to  preserve  her,  if  it  was  his  will,  from 
that  dreadful  deatfar^  she  then,  to  use  her  own  expression,  waded 
through  the  Are,  and  escaped  into  the  street  naked  as  she  was,  with 
aome  slight  scorching  of  the  hands  and  face.  At  this  time  John, 
who  had  not  been  remembered  till  that  moment,  was  heard  crying  in 
the  nursery.  The  father  ran  to  the  stairs,  but  they  were  so  nearly 
consumed  that  they  could  not  bear  his  weight,  and  being  utterly  in 
despair,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  hall,  and  in  agony  commended 
the  soul  of  the  child  to  God.  John  had  be,en  awakened  by  the  light, 
and  thinking  it  was  day,  called  to  the  maid  to  take  him  up  ;  but  as 
DO  one  answered,  he  opened  the  curtains,  and  s^w  streaks  of  fire 
upon  the  top  of  the  room.  He  ran  to  the  door,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible  to  escape  that  way,  climbed  upon  a  chest  which  stood  near 
the  window,  and  he  was  then  seen  from  the  yard.  There  was  no 
time  for  procuring  a  ladder,  but  it  was  happily  a  low  house  :  one 
man  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  anothei',  and  could  th^n 
readi  the  window,  no  as  to  take  him  <>ut :  a  moment  later  and  it 
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Would  have  hettx  too  late  :  ^e  whole  roof  fell  in,  aod  bad  it  not 
fallen  inward,  they  must  all  have  been  crushed  together.  When 
the  child  was  carried  out  to  the  house  where  bis  parents  were,  the 
father  cried  out,  •*  Come,  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down  :  let  u« 
give  thanks  to  God  !  he  has  given  me, all  mj  eight  children  :  let  the 
bouse  go,  1  am  rich  enough."  John  Wesley  remembered  this  pro- 
vidential deliverance  through  life  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  In 
reference  to  it  he  had  a  house  in  flames  engraved  as  an  emblem  un- 
der one  of  his  portraits,  with  these  werds  for  the  motto,  '*  Is  not  this 
a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning  ?" 

The  third  son,  Charles,  the  zealous  and  able  associate  of  his  bro- 
ther in  his  future  labours,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  two  months  old. 
The  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  remarkable.  His  mother  was  de-, 
livered  of  him  before  the  due  time,  and  the  child  appeared  dead  ra- 
ther than  alive,  neither  crying  nor  opening  its  eyes  :  in  this^  state  it 
was  kept,  wrapt  up  in  sofl  wool,  till  the  time  when  he  should  have 
been  born  according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  qnd  then,  it  ia 
said,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  made  himself  heard* 

Mr.  Wesley  usually  attended  the  sittings  of  convocation :  such  at- 
tendance, according  to  his  principles,  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  he 
performed  it  an  expense  of  money  which  he  could  ill  spare  from  thix 
necessities  of  so  large  a  family,  and  at  a  cost  of  time  which  was  inju- 
rious to  his  parish.  During  these  absences,  as  there  was  no  after- 
noon service  at  Epworth,  Mrs.  Wesley  prayed  with  her  own  family 
on  Sunday  evenings,  read  a  sermon,  and  engaged  aAerwards  in  reli- 
gious conversation.  Some  of  the  parishioners  who  came  in  accident- 
ally were  not  excluded  ;  and  she  did  not  think  it  proper  that  their 
presence  should  interrupt  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Induced  by  the.  re- 
port which  these  persons  made,  others  requested  permission  to  at- 
tend ;  and  in  this  manner  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  usually  RFsem* 
bled.  After  this  had  coolinued  some  time,  she  happened  to  find  aa 
account  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  her  husband's  study,  and  wns 
much  impressed  by  the  perusal.  The  book  strengthened  her  desire 
<»f  doing  good  :  she  chose  *'  the  best  and  most  awakening  seroMos,'* 
and  spake  with  more  freedom,  more  warmth,  more  ^tiTection  to  the 
^neighbours  who  attended  ut  her  evening  prayers ;  their  numbers  in- 
creased in  consequence,  for  she  did  not  think  it  right  to  deny  any 
who  asked  admittance.  More  persons  came  at  length  than  the  apart* 
ment  could  hold ;  and  the  thing  was  represented  to  her  husband  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  wrote  to  her,  objecting  to  her  conduct,  be- 
cause he  said,  **  it  looked  particular,"  because  of  her  sex,  and  be- 
cause he  was  at  that  time  in  a  public  station  and  character,  which 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  she  should  do  nothing  to  attract 
censure  ;  and  he  recommended  that  some  other  person  should  read 
for  her.  She  began  her  reply  by  heartily  thanking  him  for  dealing 
so  i^ainly  and  faithfully  with  her  in  a  matter  of  no  common  concern. 
**  As  to  its  looking  particular ^^^  she  said,  ^  I  grant  it  does  ;  and  so 
does  almost  every  thing  that  is  serious,  or  that  may  any  way  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  souls,  if  it  be  performed 
out  of  a*  pulpit  or  in  the  way  of  common  conversation  ;  because  in 
our  corrupt  age  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  has  been  used  to  ba- 
nish all  discoucse  of  God,  or  spiritual  concerns,  out  of  society,  a^  d 
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religion,  were  never  to  appear  out  of  the  closet,  and  we  wei^  to  be 

ashamed  of  oothing  so  much  a#  of  confessing  ourselves  to  be  Chris- 
tians." To  the  objection  on  account  of  her  sex  she  answered,  that 
as  she  was  a  woman,  so  was  she  also  mistress  of  a  large  family  ;  and 
though  the  superior  charge  lay  upon  him  as  their  head  and  minister, 
yet  in  his  absence  she  could  not  but  look  upon  every  soul  which  he 
bad  left  under  her  care,  as  a  talent  committed  to  her  under  a  trust 
by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  families  of  heaven  and  earth.  •'  If,"  she 
added,  "  I  am  unfaithful  to  Him  or  to  you,  in  neglecting  to  improve 
these  talents,  how  shall  1  answer  unto  Him,  when  he  shall  command 
me  to  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship  ?"  The  objections  which 
arose  from  his  own  station  and  character  she  left  entirely  to  his  own 
judgment.  Why  any  person  should  reflect  upon  him,  because  his 
wife  endeavoured  to  draw  people  to  church,  and  restrain  them,  by 
reading^nd  other  persuasions,  from  profaning  the  sabbath,  she  could 
not  conceive ;  and  if  any  were  mad  enough  to  do  so,  she  hoped  he 
would  not  regard  it.  "  For  my  own  part,'*  she  says,  "  1  value  no 
censure  on  this  account :  I  have  long  since  shook  hands  with  the 
world  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had  never  given  them  more  reason  to 
speak  against  me."  As  to  the  proposal  of  letting  some  other  person 
read  for  her,  she  thought  her  husband  had  not  considered  what  a 
people  they  were  :  not  a  man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  with- 
out spelling  a  good  part  of  it,  and  how  would  that  edify  the  rest  ? 
And  none  of  her  own  family  had  voices  strong  enough  to  be  heard 
by  so  many. 

While  Mrs.  Wesley  thus  vindicated  hci^elf  ina  manner  which  she 
thought  must  prove  convincing  to  her  husband,  as  well  as  to  her  own 
calm  judgment,  the  curate  of  Epworth  (a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  entitled  to  very  little  respect)  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  a  very 
different  strain,  complaining  that  a  conventicle  was  held  in  his  bouse. 
The  name  was  well  chosen  to  alarm  so  high  a  churchman ;  and  his 
seeond  letter  declared  a  decided  disapprobation  of  these  meetings,  to 
which  he  had  made  no  serious  objections  before.  She  did  not  reply 
to  this  till  some  days  had  elapsed,  for  she  deemed  it  necessary  that 
both  should  take  some  time  to  consider  before  her  husband  finally 
deteitnined  in  a  matter  which  she  felt  to  be  of  great  importance. 
She  expressed  her  astonishment  that  any  effect  upon  his  opinions, 
much  more  any  change  in  them,  should  be  produced  by  the  senseless 
clamour  of  two  or  three  of  the  worst  in  his  parish  ;  and  shei  represent- 
ed to  him  the  good  which  had  been  done  by  inducing  a  much  more 
frequent  and  regular  attendance  at  church,  and  reforming  the  general 
habits  of  the  people  ;  and  the  evil  which  would  result  from  disconti- 
Duingsuch  meetings,  especially  by  the  prejudices  which  it  would  ex- 
cite against  the  curate,  in  those  persons  who  were  sensible  that  they 
derived  benefit  from  the  religious  opportunities,  which  would  thus 
be  taken  away  through  his  interference.  After  stating  these  things 
clearly  and  judiciously,  she  concluded  thus,  in  reference  to  her  own 
duty  as  a  wife  :  "  If  you  do,  afler  all.  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assem- 
bly, do  not  tell  me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy 
my  (conscience  ;  but  send  me  your  positive  command,  in  such  full  and 
express  terms  as  may  absolve  me  from  guilt  and  punishment  for  ue^ 
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glectiogtbis  opportunity  of  doing  good,  whenyoa  and  I  shall  appear 
before  the  great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  Wesley  made  no  further  objections  ;  and  thoroughly  respect- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  principles  and  the  understanding  of  his  wife,  he 
was  perhaps  ashamed  that  the  representations  of  meaner  minds 
should  have  prejudiced  him  against  her  conduct.  John  and  Charles 
were  at  this  time  under  their  mother's  care  :  she  devoted  such  a 
proportion  of  time  as  she  could  afford  to  discourse  with  each  child  by 
itself  on  one  night  of  the  week,  upon  the  duties  and  the  hopes  of 
Christianity  :  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  these  circumstances 
of  their  childhood  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings when  they  became  the  founders  and  directors  of  a  new 
community  of  Christians.  John's  providential  deliverance  from  the 
fire  had  profoundly  impressed  his  mother,  as  it  did  himself,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  ailer  life.  Among  the  private  meditations- 
which  were  found  among  her  papers,  was  one  written  out  long  after 
that  event,  in  which  she  expressed  in  prayer  her  intention  to  be 
more  patticxdarly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child,  which  God  had  so 
mercifully  provided  for,  that  she  might  instil  into  him  the  principles 
of  true  religion  and  virtue  ; — **  Lord,"  she  said,  **  give  me  grace  to 
do  it  sincerely  and  prudently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  suc- 
cess." The  peculiar  care  which  was  thus  taken  of  his  religious 
edncation,  the  habitual  and  fervent  piety  of  both  his  parents,  and  his 
own  surprising  preservation,  at  an  age  when  he  was  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  remembering  all  the  circumstances,  combined  to  foster  in  the 
child  that  disposition,  which  afterwards  developed  itself  with  such 
force,  and  produced  such  important  effects. 

Talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  a  devotional  temper,  were 
hereditary  in  this  remarkable  family.  Samuel,  the  elder  brother, 
who  was  eleven  years  older  than  John,  could  not  speak  at  all  till  he 
was  more  than  four  years  old,  and  consequently  was  thought  to  be 
deticient  in  his  faculties  :  but  it  seems  as  if  the  child  had  been  laying 
up  stores  in  secret  till  that  time,  for  one  day  when  some  question  was 
proposed  to  another  person  concerning  him,  he  answered  it  himself  in 
a  manner  which  astonished  all  who  heard  him,  and  from  that  hour  lie 
continued  to  speak  without  difficulty.  He  distinguished  himself  first 
at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by  his 
classical  attainments.  From  Christ  Church  he  returned  to  West- 
mtoster  as  an  usher,  and  then  took  orders,  under  the  patronage  of 
Atterbury.  But  he  regarded  Atterbury  more  as  a  friend  than  a 
patron,  and  holding  the  same*  political  opinions,  he  attracted  the  re- 
sentment of  the  ministers,  by  assailing  them  with  epigrams  and  satires. 
On  this  account,  when  the  situation  of  under-master  became  vacant, 
and  he  was  proposed  as  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  fill  it,  by  expe- 
rience, ability,  and  character^  the  appointment  was  refused,  upon 

*  The  sons  appear  to  have  imbibed  their  mother's  political  opinions.  Samuel  was  one  of  those 
wits  who  did  themselres  no  honour,  and  their  country  no  service,  bj  assaiUng:  Sir  Robert  Walpole't 
administration.  There  is  a  {massage  in  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  letters  which  shows  that  John  wa» 
of  the  same  political  schooL  Writing  to  Samuel  from  Oxford  in  the  year  1734.  be  says,  **  My  brother 
has  been  much  mauled,  and  threatened  more,  for  his  Jacobite  sermon  on  the  11th  June.  But  he 
was  wise  enoogrh  to  get  the  Yice-cfaaneellor  to  read  and  approve  it  before  he  preached  it,imd  maV 
therefore  bid  Wadlmm,  Merton,  Exeter,  and  Christ  Church  do  their  worst.**  Wesley  has  asserted, 
and  his  biographers  have  repeated  it  after  him,  4hat  Dr.  Saeheverel's  defence  was  composed  by  his 
father.  It  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  Atterbury,  and  veiy  possibly  he  may  have  emploj$d  htf. 
jounr  Mend  in  the  task,— «  Usk  by  no  means  consommt  with  the  father'9  ^^rtadples. 

Vol.  I.  4  » 
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the  tnteltTftBt  objectioQ  that  he  was  a  manied  man.  Chailes  wa)r 
placed  UDdep  bim  at  Westmioster,  and  goiog  through  ih^  college  in 
Ukemanoer,  iras  also  elected  to  Christ  Church.  Joho  was  educated 
at  the  Charter-houae. 

Wyie  Jloha  was  at  school,  certain  disturbances  occurred  in  bift 
lather's,  house,  so  unaccountable  that  everj  person  bj  whom  thejr 
were  witaeftsed,  believed  them  tt>  be  supernaturaL  At  the  latter 
end.  of  the  yeac  1716,  the  maid-servant  was  terrified  by  hearing  at 
the  dining-room  door  several  dismal  groans,  as  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death.  The  family  gave  little  heed  to  her  story,  and  en- 
deavoured to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears  ;  but  a  few  nights  afler» 
wweiy  they  began  to  hear  strange  knockings,  usually  three  or  four 
at  a  tiflia,  in  different  parts  of  the  house  :  every  person  heard  th^ese 
noises  ejicept  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  as,  according  to  vulgar  opi* 
ttioH,  such  sounds  were  not  audible  by  the  individual  to  whom  they 
foreboded  eviU  they  refrained  from  telling  him,  lest  he  should  sup- 
pose that  it  betokened  bis  own  death,  as  they  indeed  all  apprehended. 
At  length,  however,  the  disturbance  became  so  great  and  so  fre- 
fuent,.  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst  be  alone,  and  Mrs.  W,es^ 
ley  thought  it  better  to  inform  her  husband  ;  for  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  matter  could  long  be  concealed  from  him  ;  and  moreover, 
as>  she  says,  she  was  minded  he  should  speak  to  it.  The  noises 
were  now  various  as  well  as  Grange,  loud  riimblings  above  stairs  or 
below,  a  cktter  among  a  number  of  bottles,  as  if  they  had  all  at 
once  been  dashed  to  pieces,  footsteps  <is  of  a  man  going  up  and  down 
stairs  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  sounds  like  that  of  dancing  in  an 
empty  room,  the  door  of  which  was  locked,  gobbling  like  a  turkejr 
cock,  but  most  frequently  a  knocking  about  the  beds  at  night,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  house.  Mrs.  Wesley  would  at  first  have  per-» 
auaded  the  children  and  servants  that  it  was  occasioned  by  rats  with- 
ia  doors^  and  mischievods  persons  without,  and  her  husband  had  re- 
course ito  the  same  ready  solution  ;  or  some  of  his  daughters,  he 
supposed,  sate  up  late  and  made  a  noise  ;  and  a  hint  that  their  lovers 
i^ght  teave  something  to  do  with  the  mystery,  made  the  young  ladies 
heartiljL  hope  he  might  soon  be  convinced  that  there  was  more  in 
the  matter  than  he  was  disposed  to  believe.  In  this  they  were  not 
disappointed,  for  on  the  next  night,  a  little  after  midnight,  he  was 
awakened  by  nine  loud  and  distinct  knocks,  which  seemed  to  be  in 
the  next  room,  with  a  pause  at  every  third  stroke.  He  rose  and 
went  to  see  if  he  could  discover  the  cause,  but  could  perceive  no- 
thing ;  still  he  thought  it  inight  be  some  person  out  of  ddors,  and 
relied  upon  a  stout  mastiff  to  rid  them  of  this  nuisance.  Bat  the 
dog,  which  upon  the  first  disturbance  had  barked  violently,  was 
ever  afterwards  cowed  by  it,  and  seeing  more  terrified  than  any 
<if  the  children,,  came  whining  himself  to  his  master  and  mistress, 
as  if  to  seek  protection  in  a  human  presence.  And  when  the  man- 
servant, Robin  Brown,  took  the  mastiff  at  night  into  his  room,  to  be 
at  once  a.  guard  and  companion,  as  soon  as  the  latch  began  to  jar  as 
usual,  the  dog  crept  into  bed,  and  barked  and  howled  so  as  to  alarm 
the  hduse. 

The  fears  of  tbe  iamily  for  Mr.  Wesley's  life  being  removed  as 
soon  as  he  had:  heard  the  mysterious  noises,  they  began  to  appre- 
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ken^  ths^  one  of  th«  sons  had  met  with  a  violent  4eath,  «ttd  tD<kre 
paurticdiarlj  Samuel,  the  eldest.  The  father,  therefore,  one  night, 
ifler  several  deep  groans  had  been  heard,  adjured  it  to  spetdL  if  it 
had  power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled  the  hoase  ;  and  upon  this, 
three  distinct  knockings  were  made.  He  then  questioned  it  if  it 
were  Samuel  his  son,  bidding  it,  if  it  were,  and  conld  not  speak,  to 
knock  again  ;  but,  to  their  great  comfort,  there  was  no  farther 
knocking  that  night ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Samuel  and  the  two 
boys  were  safe  and  well,  the  visitations  of  the  goblin  became  rather 
a  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement  than  of  alarm.  Emilia  gav^r  it 
the  name  of  old  Jeffery,  and  by  this  name  he  was  noi^  known  as  < 
harmless,  though  by  no  means  an  agreeable  inmate  of  the  parsoni^. 
Jeffery  was  not  a  malicious  goblin,  but  he  was  easily  offended.  Be^ 
fore  Mrs.  Wesley  was  satisfied  that  there  was  something  supernatural 
in  the  noises,  she  recollected  that  one  of  her  neighbours  had  fright^* 
ened  the  rats  from  his  dwelling  by  blowing  a  horn  ther'e  ;  the  horn« 
therefore,  was  borrowed,  and  blown  stoutly  about  the  house  for 
half  a  day,  greatly  against  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  sisters,  who 
maintained  that  if  it  was  any  thing  supernatural  it  would  certainly 
be  very  angry  and  more  troublesome.  Her  opinion  was  verified  by 
the  event ;  Jeffery  had  never  till  then  begun  his  operations  daring 
the  day  ;  from  that  time  he  came  by  day  as  well  aS  by  night,  and 
was  louder  than  before.  And*  he  never  entered  Mr.  Wesley's  study 
till  the  owner  one  day  rebuked  him  sharply,  called  him  a  deaf  and 
damb  devil,  and  bade  him  cease  to  disturb  the  innotent  children,  ani 
come  to  him  in  his  study,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say.  This  W9a  a 
sort  of  defiance,  and  Jeffery  therefore  took  him  at  his  word*  No 
other  person  in  the  family  ever  felt  the  goblin,  but  Mr.  Wesley  wts 
thrice  poshed  by  it  with  considerable  force. 

So  he  himself  relates,  and  his  evidence  is  clear<>and  distinct.  He 
says,  also,  that^once  or  twice  when  he  spoke  to  it^  he  heard  two  or 
three  feeble  squeaks,  a  little  louder  than  the  chirping  df  a  bird,  bot 
not  like  the  noise  of  rats.  What  is  said  of  an  actual  appearance  i9 
not  so  well  confirmed.  Mrs.  Wesley  thought  she  saw  something  mo 
from  under  the  bed,  and  thought  it  most  like  a  badger,  bot  she  couM 
not  well  sa^  of  what  shape  ;  and  the  man  saw  something  like  a  white 
rabbit,  which  came  from  behind  the  oven,  with  its  ears  fiat  upon  tb# 
neck,  and  its  little  scut  standing  straight  op.  A  shadow  ouiy  possrbiy 
explain  the  first  of  these  appearances  ;  the  other  may  be  imputed  te 
that  proneness  which  ignorant  persons  so  commonly  evince  to  exag-^ 
gerate  in  all  uncommon  cases.  These  circumstances,  therefore, 
thoagh  apparently  silly  in  themselves,  in  no  degree  Hivalidafe  the 
other  parts  of  the  story,  which  rest  upon  the  concurrent  testimofiy 
of  many  intelligent  witnesses.  The  door  was  once  violently  pushed 
against  Emilia,  when  there  was  no  person  on  the  outside ;  the  latches 
Vete  frequently  lifted  up  ;  the  windows  clattered  always  before  Jef^ 
fery  entered  a  room,  and  whatever  iron  or  brass  was  there,  rung  ani 
jarred  exceedingly.  It  was  observed,  also,  that  the  wrad  cocomonly 
rose  after  any  of  his  noises,  and  increased  with  it,  and  whistled  loudly 
around  the  house.  Mr.  Wesley's  trencher  (for  it  was  before  our 
potteries  had  pushed  their  ware  into  every  village  throughout  the 
kingdom)  danced  one  day  upon  the  table,  to  his  ao  saiall  amazeiiieiit ; 
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mnA  tbe  hand  of  Robin's  band-niill,  at  another  time,  was  turned  ronnd 
with  great  swiftness  ;  unlnckily,  Robio  bad  just  done  grinding  ;  no^ 
thing  vexed  him,  he  said,  but  that  the  mill  was  empty  ;  if  there  had 
been  corn  in  it,  Jeffery  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  before  he 
would  have  disturbed  him.  ft  was  plainly  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and 
seldom  suffered  Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  without  disturbing  the  family  prayers.  Mr.  Wesley  was  sore 
upon  this  subject,  and  became  angry,  and  therefore  repeated  the 
prayer.  But  when  Samuel  was  informed  of  this,  his  remark  wa», 
**  As  to  the  devil's  being  an  enemy  to  king  George,  were  I  the  king 
myself,  I  should  rather  Old  Nick  should  be  my  en^my  than  my 
firiend.''  The  children  were  the  only  persons  who  were  distressed 
by  .those  visitations  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  were  affected  is  re- 
markable :  when  the  noises  began,  they  appeared  to  be  frightened 
in  their  sleep — a  sweat  came  over  them,  and  they  panted  and  trem- 
bled till  the  disturbance  was  so  loud  as  to  awaken  them.  Before  it 
ceased,  the  family  bad  become  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  were  tired 
with  hearing  or  speaking  of  it.  **  Send  me  some  news,"  said  one  of 
the  sisters  to  her  brother  Samuel,  ''  for  we  are  secluded  from  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  any  versal  thing,  except  Jeffery." 

An  author  who  in  this  age  relates  such  a  story,  and  treats  it  as  not 
utterly  incredible  and  absurd,  must  expect  to  be  ridiculed  ;.  but  the 
testimony  upon  which  it  rests  is  far  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  be- 
cause of  the  strangeness  of  the  relation.  The  letters  which  passed 
dt  the  time  between  Samuel  Wesley  and  the  family  at  Epwortb,  the 
journal  which  Mr.  Wesley  kept  of  these  remarkable  transactions,  and 
the  evidence  concerning  them  which  John  afterwards  collected,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  were  *  published  by  htm  as  being 
*'  perhaps  the  best  authenticated  and  best  told  story  of  the  kind  that 
is  any  where  extant."  He  observes  in  favour  of  the  story,  "that 
all  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  void  of  fear,  and  also 
free  from  credulity,  except  the  general  belief  that  such  things  were 
supernatural."  But  he  argues,  that  where  no  good  end  was  to  be 
answered,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  no  miracle  was  wrought ;  and 
he  supposes,  as  the  most  probable  solution,  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the 
servants,  assisted  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
themselves  and  puzzling  the  family.  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  many  of  the  circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
such  supposition,  nor  by  any  legerdemain,  nor  by  ventriloquism,  nor 
.  by  any  secret  of  acoustics.  The  former  argument  would  be  valid,  if 
the  term  miracle  were  applicable  to  the  case  ;  but  by  miracle  Dr. 
Priestley  evidently  intends  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  and  in  the 
.present  instance  no  «uch  manifestation  is  supposed,  any  more  than  in 
the  appearance  of  a  departed  spirit.  Such  things  may  be  preter- 
natural and  yet  not  miraculous :  they^  may  be  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  yet  imply  no  alteration  of  its  laws.  And  with 
regard  to  the  good  end  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  answer,  it 
would  be  end  sufficient  if  sonietimes  one  of  those  unhappy  persons 
who,  looking  through  the  dim  glass  of  infidelity,  see  nothing  beyond 
this  life,  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  mortal  existence,  should,  from  the 

*  These  papers  are  inserted  amon^  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  at  the  end  of  the  Volttoie,  that  the 
"—  may  )u,we  before  faim  (he  original  documents  relatingp  to  this  remarkable  afiair. 
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ireU*e«tabtblied  tvQth  of  oite  siieh  slarj,  (trifiing  and  objectlefls  as  it 
nught  otherwise  appear,)  be  led  to  a  coDclnsion  that  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  add  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

John  saffered  at  the  Charter-house  under  the  tyranny  which  the 
eider  boys  were  permitted  to  exercise.  This  evil  at  one  time  existed 
very  generally  m  Ei^lish  schools j  through  the  cnfpable  negligence 
of  the  masters  ;  and  perhaps  may  still  continue  to  exist,  though,  if  a 
system  were  designed  for  cultivating  the  worst  dispositions  of  human 
nature,  it  could  not  more  effectually  answer  the  purpose.  The  boys 
of  the  higher  forms  of  the  Gharter*house  were  then  in  the  practice 
of  taking  their  portion  of  meat  from  the  younger  ones,  by  the  law  o£ 
the  strongest;  and  during  great  part  of  the  time  that  Wesley  re* 
mained  there,  a  small  daily  portion  of  bread  was  his  only  food. 
Those  theoretical  physicians  who  recommend  spare  diet  for  the  hu- 
man animal,  might  appeal  with  triumph  to  the  length  of  days  which 
he  attained,  and  the  elastic  constitution  which  he  enjoyed.  He  him- 
self imputed  this  blessing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  strict  obedience 
with  which  he  peribrmed  an  injunction  of  his  father's,  that  he  should 
run  round  the  Charter-house  garden  three  times  every  morning.-* 
Here,  for  his  quietness,  regularity,  and  application,  he  became  a  &- 
vourile  with  the  master.  Dr.  Walker  ;  and  through  life  he  retained 
60  great  a  predilection  for  the  place,  that  on  his  annual  visit  to  Lon- 
don, he  made  it  a  custom  to  walk  through  the  scene*  of  his  boyhood. 
To  most  men,  every  year  would  render  a  pilgrimage  of  this  kind 
more  painful  than  the  last ;  but  Wesley  seems  never  to  have  looked 
back  with  melancholy  upon  the  days  that  were  gone ;  earthly  regrets 
of  this  kind  could  find  no  room  in  one  who  was  continually  pressing 
onward  to  the  goal. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  removed  from  the  Charter-house 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WESLEY  AT  OXFORD. 

Before  Wesley  went  to  the  university,  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  under  his  brother  Samuel's  tuition.  At  col- 
lege he  continued  his  studies  with  all  diligence,  and  was  noticed 
there  for  his  attainments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in  logic,  by 
which  he  frequently  put  to  silence  those  who  contended  with  him  in 

*  Gwd  old  UxA  Walton  has  preserved  a  beautiful  speech  of  that  exceltent  man,  Sir  Heniy 
Wotton,  when,  in  bis  old  age,  be  was  retumifi^  from  a  visit  1o  Winchester,  where  he  had  been 
educated.  **  Ho^  useful,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  his  companion  in  that  journey,  '^how  useful  was  that 
adTice  of  a  hcAy  monk,  who  persuaded  his  fnend  to  perform  his  eustomaxy  devotions  in  a  constant 
place,  because  in  that  place  we  usually  meet  with  those  very  thoughts  which  possessed  us  at  our 
hat  being  there.  And  I  find  it  thus  far  experimentally  true,  that  my  now  being  in  tiiat  school,  and 
seeing  that  very  place  where  I  sate  when  I  was  a  boy,  occasioned  me  to  remember  those  very 
thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  possessed  me ;  sweet  thoughts,  indeed,  that  promised  my  grow* 
me  yeuB  numerous  pl^sures,  without  mixtures  of  cares)  and  diose  to  be  «a;^oyed  when  time 
(which  I  therefore  thought  slow-paced)  had  changed  my  youth  into  manho   *    *    - 


.  ,  „  ,,  >  manhood :  but  age  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  me,  that  those  were  but  emp^  hopes :  for  I  have  always  found  it  true,  as  my 
Saviour  did  foretell,  *  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Nevertheless.  I  saw  there  a  succes- 
sion of  boys  using  tne  same  recresAions,  and,  questionless,  possessed  with  tne  same  thoughts  tiiai 
then  poaeessed  me.  Thus  one  generation  succjeeds  another,  bothliii  their  livos,  i«qfeatioBs»  hopei^ 
*8«,  and  death." 
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after  l^e.  No  ina»,  indeed,  wes  ever  more  desteiH»a«  in  ihe  art  «pf 
reaaoMtig.  A  charge  was  eiice  brougfcit  agaiDSl  him  that  he  delightiadi 
to  perplex  his  oppoD^nts  by  hts  eipertnets  in  sophistry ;  he  repelled 
ft  ivith  iodigDation ;  **  It  has  been  my  first  oare/'  said  he,  '*  to  see 
that  my  cause  was  g^od,  and  never,  eitber  in  jest  or  eamest^  to  de- 
fend the  wrong  side  of  a  qaestion  ;  and  shame  on  me  if  I  cannot  de« 
fend  the  right  after  so  mach  practice,  and  after  having  been  so  early 
accustomed  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  how  ar^lfy  soever 
they  are  twisted  together.''  Like  hia  father,  and  both  his  bro* 
thers,  he  was  no  inexpert  versifier  in  his  youth  ;  this,  however,  was 
a  talent  which  he  forbore  to  use,  when  ascetic  opinions  b^an  to 
influence  him,— *and  the  honour  of  being  the  sweet  singer  of  Metho-^ 
dism  was  reserved  for  his  brother  Charles. 

When  he  was  an  nader-graduate,  his  manners  were  free  aod 
cheerful ;  and  that  activity  of  disposition  which  bore  him  afterward 
through  such  uninterrupted  labour,  displayed  itself  in  wit  and  viva^ 
city*  But  when  the  time  of  life  arrived  at  which  he  might  have 
taken  orders,  be,  who  was  not  a  man  to  act  lightly  upon  any  occa-^ 
sion,  and  least  of  ait  upon  so  solemn  a  one,  began  to  reflect  serious- 
ly upon  the  importance  of  the  priestly  office,  «nd  to  feel  some  scru- 
ples concerning  the  motives  by  which  the  person  on^tto  be  iofluo- 
enced  who  determines  to  take  upon  himself  so  awliil  a  charge. 
These  scruples  he  communicated  to  his  father,  who  answered  them 
sensibly  ;  but  agreed  with  hiio^io  not  liking  ^*  a  callow  ^ergyman  ;*^ 
and  hinting  that  he  thought  it  tdb  soon  for  him  to  be  ordained,  ex* 
horted  him  to  work  while  he  could.  The  letter  was  written  with  •& 
trembling  pen ;  V  You  see,''  said  the  old  man,  <*  Time  has  shaken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  Death  is  but  a  little  way  behind  htm.  My  eyes 
and  heart  are  now  almost  all  1  have  left,  and  I  bless  6od  ibrthem.'* 
The  mother,  however,  was  of  opiniooj  that  the  sooner  he  entered 
into  deacon's  orders  the  better,  because  it  might  be  an  inducement 
to  greater  application  in  the  study  of  practical  divinity.  ^  '*  And 
flow,"  said  she,  *^  in  good  earnest  resolve  to  make  religion  the  busi- 
ness of  J  oar  life  :  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  one  thing  that,  strictly 
speaking,  is  necessary  ;  all  things  beside  are  comparatively  little  to 
the  purposes  of  life.  1  heartily  wish  you  would  now  enter  upon  a 
strict  examination  of  yourself,  that  you  may  know  whether  you  have 
a  reasonable  hope* of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  have,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it  will  abundantly  reward  your  pains  ;  if  you 
have  not,  you  will  find  a  more  reasonable  occasion  for  tears  than  can 
be  met  with  in  a  tragedy." 

In  conformity  to  this  advice  he  applied  himself  closely  to  theologi- 
cal studies  ;  his  devotional  feelings  thus  fostered,  soon  acquired  the 
predominance  in  a  frame  of  mind  like  his,  and  he  now  became  de- 
sirous of  entering  upon  his  ministerial  career.  The  father  under- 
standing this,  judged  it  adviseable  that  he  should  be  ordained  in  the 
ensuing  summer;  "but,  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  **ifyou  love 
yourself  or  me,  pray  heartily."  Two  books  which  he  read  in  the 
course  of  this  preparation  laid  strong  hold  upon  him.  The  first  was 
the  famous  treatise  De  Imitatione  CAm^t,  commonly  ascribed  upon 
insufficient  and  disputed  evidence  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  view 
which  is  taken  in  that  work  of  human  tife  and  of  Christian'duticM 
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itf»tted  kiai  at  tot.  Upon  tfau,  9s  upon  M  otfaier  flmljects,  he  con- 
Mrile4  kis  par^ats  as  bta.Datnn^  and  best  counsellors,  and  represent- 
ed it  witb  hitsiiUty  as  a  misfortime  tliat  he  differed  from  the  writer 
in  seme  aaain  points.  '*  I  caniH^t  think,''  said  he,  *^  that  when  God 
sent  us  h^  the  world,  he  had  irreversibly  decreed  that  we  should 
be  perpetnidly  nuserable  in-  it.  If  onr  taking  np  the  Cross  imply  oar 
biddMig  adieu  to  all  joy  and  satisfaction,  how  is  it  TeconcUeable  with 
what  ^lomoflteEpressly  affirms  of  religion,  that  her  ways  are  way*  of 
pletuantnesSy  and  all  kev  paths  are  peaces  .^"  Another  of  his  tenets  is, 
dliat  mtrthor  pleasure  is  os^ess;  if  not  sinful ;  and  that  nothing  is  an 
afflktioo  to  a  good  man,: — that  he.  ought  to  thank  God  eten  for  send- 
v$g  him  misery.  This,  in  my  opinion,  says  Wesley,  is  contrary  to 
€iod's  design  in  afflicting  us  ;  for  though  he  chasteneth  those  whom 
be  k>veth,  yet  it  is  in  order  to  bumble  theoft.  His  mother  agreed  with 
him  that  tlu$  author  of  this  treatise  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
and  ^was  ^ne  of  those  men  who  would  unnecessarily  strew  the  way 
of  life  with  thorns.  ^'  Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
felness  of  pleasure,"  she  said,  *^  take  this  rule  : — whatever  weakens 
your  reason,  impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  obscures 
your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things  ;««»ia 
short,  whatever  increases  the. strength  and  authority  of  your  body 
over  your  mind,  that  thii^  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it  may 
be  in  iJtoelfJ'  Well  might  Wesley  consult  upon  such  questions  a 
mother  who  was  capable  of  reasoning  and  writing  thus.  His  father 
expressed  a  different  opinion ;  *'  All  men,*'  be  said,  *'  were  apt  to 
verge  towards  extremes^  but  mortification  was  still  an  indispensable 
Cbristiao  duty.  If  the  young  man  will  rejoice  in  his  youths  let  him 
lake  care  th^t  his  joya  be  innocent ;  and  in  order  to  this,  remember, 
that /or  all  these  thit^s  God  will  bring  him  into  judgment."  The 
book  had  been  his  '^  great  and  old  companion,"  and  he  thought  that, 
*'  making  some  grains  of  allowaace,  it  might  be  read  to  great  advan* 
ts^e, — nay,  that  it  w^s  almost  impossible  to  peruse  it  seriously  without 
admiring,  and  ib  some  measure  imitating,  its  heroic  strains  of  humi- 
lity, piety,  and  devotion."  But  he  referred  him  to  his  mother,  say- 
ing, that  '*  she  had  leisure  to  boult  the  matter  to  the  bran."  This 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  a  woman  upon  such  a  subject  will  ap- 
pear less  extraordinary,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  practice  of 
giving  girls  a  learned  education,  which  began  in  England  with  the 
Reformation,  had  not  been  laid  aside  in  Mrs.  W^esley's  youth — that 
she  understood  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  her  early  studies  had  been 
directed  to  theology.  Her  attainments,  however,  had  not  made  her 
pedantic  ;  neither  had  her  talents,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid 
to  theo^  by  her  husband  and  her  children,  rendered  her  in  any  de- 
gree presumptuous.  She  speaks  of  herself  in  this  correspondence 
as  being  infirm  and  slow  of  understending ;  but  expresses  the  delight 
which  it  gave  ber  to  correspond  with  her  son  upon  such  subjects. 

The  treatise  De  Itmtaiione  appears  to  have  offended  Wesley's  rea« 
son,  as  well  as  the  instincts  of  hilarity  and  youths  But  the  impres* 
sioB  which  this  writer  (whoever  he  be)  failed  to  make,  was  produced 
hf  tbe  work  of  a  far  more  powerful  intellect,  and  an  imagination  in- 
witeiy  more.ferventr^Jeremy  Taylor's; Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
I^jiog.    He  bad  been  trained  up  in  religious  habits ;  and  when  hiv 
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reUgious  feelings  were  once  called  into  actioo,  th^y  soon  becaetMK 
.  pre-eminent  above  all  others.  That  part  in  particalar,  of  this  frplen*^ 
/  did  work,  which  relates  to  purity  of  intention,  affected  him  exceed^ 
ingJy-  "  Instantly,"  he  says,  "  I  resolved  to  dedicate  all  my  life  to 
God — all  my  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced there  was  no  medium  ;  but  that  every  part  of  my  life  (ncyt 
iome  only)  must  either  be  a  sacrifice  to  God,  or  myself, — ^that  ta  in 
effect  t6  the  Devil."  The  Imitation,  which  he  had  found  repulsive' 
at  first,  appeared  so  no  longer  now  :  Bishop  Taylor  had  prepared^ 
the  way  ^r  the  ascitic  author,  and  he  began  to  find  in  the  perusal^ 
sensible  comfort,  such  as  he  was  an  ntter  stranger  to  before.  His 
ftther,  who  had  once  thought  him  wanting  in  theopathy,  and  proba* 
bly  for  that  reason4iad  advised  him  to  delay  his  ordination,  perceived 
the  change  with  joy.  "  God  fit  you  for  your  great  woi^ !"  he  said 
to  him;  <*  Fast,  watch,  and  pray;  believe,  love,  endure,  and  be 
happy,  towards  which  you  shall  never  want  the  roost  ardent  prayers 
of  your  affectionate  father."  He  removed  some  scruples  which  his 
son  expressed  concernii^  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Atfaanasiam 
Creed, — that  creed  of  which  Tillotson  wished  the  church  of  England 
were  "  well  rid."  "  Their  point,"  he  said,  "  was  levelled  only 
against  obstinate  heretics  ;  and  a  distinction  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
made  between  what  is  wilful  and  what  is,  in  some  measure,  involun* 
tary.  God  certainly  will  make  a  difference,  and  to  liim  it  must  be 
left ;  our  business  is  to  keep  to  the  rule  which  be  has  given  us.  As 
to  the  main  of  the  cause,"  he  continues,  *'  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
our  adversaries  is  to  turn  the  war  and  their  own  vaunted  anns  against 
them.  From  balancing  the  schemes,  it  will  appear,  that  there  are 
many  irreconcileable  absurdities  and  contradictions  in  theirs,  but 
none  such  (though  indeed  some  difficulties)  in  ours.  They  can  ne- 
ver prove  a  contradiction  in  our  Three  and  One,  unless  we  affimi 
them  to  be  so  in  the  same  respect,  which  every  child  knows  we  do 
not.  But  we  can  prove  there  is  one  in  a  creature's  being  a  creator, 
whicli  they  assert  of  our  Lord." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinions  of  the  young  theologian  at  this 
time  upon  some  of  those  topics,  whereon  he  enlarged  so  copiously, 
and  acted  so  decisively  in  after  life.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  remarked 
that  we  ought,  *'  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  think  ourselves  the  lyorst 
in  every  company  where  we  come."  The  duty  of  absolute  humility, 
Wesley  at  once  acknowledged  ;  but  he  denied  that  this  comparative 
humility,  as  be  called  it,  was  in  our  power ;  it  could  not  be  reasona- 
ble, or  sincere,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  a  virtue.  The  bishop 
had  affirmed,  that  we  know  not  whether  God  has  forgivenus.  Wes- 
ley Could  not  assent  to  this  position.  <*  lf»"  said  he,  ^*  we  dwell  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us,  which  he  will  not  do  unless  we  are  regene* 
rate,  certainly  we  must  be  sensible  of  it.  If  we  can  never  have  any 
certainty  of  our  beiitg  in  a  state  of  salvation,  good  reason  it  is  that 
every  moment  should  be  spent,  not  in  joy,  but  in  fear  and  trembling; 
and  then,  undoubtedly,  in  this  life  we  are  of  aU  men  most  miserable. 
God  deliver  us  from  such  a  fearful  expectation !  Humility  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  to  salvation,  and  if  all  these  things  are  essential 
to  humility,  who  can  be  humble  ?  who  can  be  saved  I  That  we  can 
never  be  so  certain  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins,  as  to  be  assured  they 
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wiUnerer  Ftse up  agaia$t  t»r«  {^rtaty  beUeve.  We  kfiow  that  they 
will  iofttljiblj  do  so  if  we  apostatize  ;  and  I  am  DOt  satisfied  what  evi- 
denee  there  can  be  of  oar  fia^l  perseYerance,  till  we  have  finished 
our  coartre.  Bat  I  am  persuaded  we  may  know  if  we  are  now  in  a 
state  of  sajvatiout  sincre  that  is  eiKfH-essly  proipised  in  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tares  to  our  sin<eere  ^ndeavoiors,  and  we  are  surely  able  to  judge  of 
o«ir  ^wn  sincerity/'  He  was  startled  at  that  part  of  our  articles 
#hich  bi^ars  a  Gakinistic  appearance.  "As  I  understand  faith/* 
said  be^  *\  to  be  an  assent  tot  any  triith  upon  rational  grounds^  I  do 
not  think  it  possible,,  without  perjury,  to  swear  1  believe  any  thing, 
unless  I  hare  reasonable  grounds  for  my  persuasion.  Now,  that 
which  coniradipts  reason  cannot  be  said  to  sitand  upon  reasonable 
grouods,.  and  such,  undoubtedly,  is  every  proposition  which  is  in* 
compatible  with  the  divine  justiise  or  mercy.  What  then  shall  t  say 
of;predestioatron  I  Af  it  was  inevitably  decreed  firom  eternity  that  a 
determinate  part  of  mankind  should  be  saved«  and  none  beside  them^ 
a  vast  majority  of  the  world  were  only  born  to  eternal  death,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  possibility  of  avoiding ^it.  How  is  this  consistent 
with  either  the  divine  justice  or  mercy  ?  Is  it  merciful  to  ordain  ^ 
creature  to  everlasting  misery  ?  Is  it  just  to  punish  man  for  crimes 
which  he  could  not  but  commit  ?  That  God  should  be  the  author  of 
sin  and  tujustice,  which  must,  I  thinks  be  the  consequence  of  main« 
taining  thi^  opinion,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  clearest  ideas  we  have 
of  the  divine  natu^^  and  perfections:."  His  mother,  to  whom  these 
feelings  IV ere  imparted,  agreed  with  him  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  i^edestination  wa^  shocking,  apd  ought  utterly  to  be  abhorred. 
The  church  doctrine,  she  argued,  if  it  were  properly  understood, 
in  no  wise  derogated  from  God's  free  grace,  not  impaired  the  liberty 
of  man  ;  ibrther^  could  be  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pre* 
icienee  of  God  is  the  cau^e  why  so  many  finally  perish,  than  that  our 
knowing  the  sun  will  rise  to-^morrow.  is  the  cause  of  its  rising.  But 
she  wondered  why  men  would  amuse  themselves  with  searclung  into 
the  decrees  of  God,  which  no  human  art  could  fathom,  and  not  ra« 
tber  eaiploy  their  tiqEie  and  powers  in  making  their  own  election  sure. 
''Such  studies,"  she  said,  *'  tended  more  to  <^nfound  than  to  inform 
the  understanding  :  but  as  he  had  entered  upon  it,  if  her  thoughts 
$d  not-satisfy  him,  he  had  better  consult  his  father,  who  was  surely 
much  better  qualified  for  a  casuist  than  herself." 

The  course  of  tbe;»e  studies,  aided  also  by  his  meeting,  for  the  first 
timey  wiUi  a  religious  friend,  produ<:ed  a  great  change  in  Wesley's 
frame  of  mind.  He  began  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  his  conversa* 
tida,  and  to  set  in  earnest  upon  a  new  life.  He  communicated  every 
week,  and  begap  to  pray  for  that  inward  holiness,  of  the  necessity 
of  whichv  Bishop  Taylor  had  convinced  him,  and  to  aim  at  it  with  ha 
utmost  endeavours.  Thus  prepared  in  heart  as  well  as  in  knowledge, 
he  was  ordained  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1725,  by  Dr.  Potter,  then 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  primate.  In  the  ensuing  spring 
he  ofiered  himself  for  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College.  Even  in  col- 
lege Sections  there  is  play  enough  for  evil  passions,  and  too  much 
Kcensct  allowed  them.  Though  Wesley  was  not  yet  eccentric  iu  his 
habits  of  Hfe,  the  strictness  of  his  religious  principles  was  sufficient- 
ly remai^k^le.to  afford  su%ct  for  satire  ;  .and  his  opponents  hoped 
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le  f^r^vent  bis  succesQ  by  oiakiq^  bim  ridicoloos;  .Upon  tftia  oec»f 
Moa  bis  father  told  him  it  was  a  <:allow.  virtue  that  could  not  bear 
tmag  laughed  at.  His  mother  encouraged  him  in  a  difierent  maunei:. 
M  b^'*  ^aidsh^,  '*  it  be  a  weak  virtue  tfoa(  cannot  bear  being  laughed 
at»  f  am  sure  it  is  a  strong  and  weil-coD6ra|ed  virtue  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  a  brisk  buffoonery.  Many  people,  though  well-  incUned, 
Iiav«  yet  qiiade  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  mere\y  bee- 
cause  they  could  not  bear  raillery.  I  wopld  tiierefore  advise  those 
Kho  are  in  the  b^inning.of  a  Christic^n  course,  to  shuo  the  company 
pf  profane  wit^,  as  they  would  the  plague  or  poverty  ;  and  never  to 
contract  an  inlimney  with  any  but  such  as  have  a  good  seme  of  reU-- 
gioik''  Notwithstanding  this  Kind  of  opposition,  he  attained  the  ^b« 
^ct  in  view,  and  was  elected  fellow  in  March,  1726,  having  been 
much  indebted  to  his  brother  SamueVa  influence,  and  to  the  good 
ivill  of  th«  rector  of  the  college,  Dr.  Morley.  This  was-  a  great 
joy  to  his  father,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years. 
In  writing  to  congratulate  him  he  says,/*  What  will  be  my  own  fate 
before  the  summer  be  over,  God  knows  :  sed  pam  graviora.^^ 
Wherever  I  am,  my  Jack  is  fellow  of  Lincoln.'^ 

This  removal  enabled  him  to  rid  himself  of  all  un^ympathizing 
ac^aintance,  in  a  manner  which  he  related,  sixty  years  afterwards, 
in  hk  sermon  on  leaving  the  world.  *^*  When  it  pleased  God,"  he 
8ay«,  **  to  give  me  a  settled  resolntion  to  be  not  a  nominal^but  a  real 
Christian,  (being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,)  my  acquaint- 
ance were  as  ignorant  of  God  as  myself.  But  there  was  this  differ^ 
ence :  1  knew  my  own  ignorance  ;  they  did  not  know  theirs.  I 
faintly  endeavoured  to  help  them,  but  in  vain.  ,  Meantime  1  founds 
hy  sad  experience,  that  even  their  harmless  conversation,  so  called, 
damped  all  my  good  resolutions.  But  how  to.  get  rid  of  them  wsi» 
the  question  which  I  revolved  in  my  mind  again  and  again.  1  saw 
no  possible  way.  unless  it  should  please  God  to  remove  metaanother 
College.  Be  did  so,  in  a  manioer  utterly  contrary  to  all  humao 
probability*  I  was  elected  fellow  of  a  coflege,. where  1  knew  not 
Of»e  person-  I  foresaw  abundance  of  people  would  come  to  see  me, 
either  out  of  friendship,  civility,  or  curiosity,  and  that  I  should  have 
©ff*er«  of  acquaintance  new  and  old  j  but  1  had  now  fixed  my  plan. 
Entering  now,.as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  I  resolved  to  have -^ no 
acquaintance  by  chance,  but  by  choice,  and  to  cboQsc  such  only  as 
I  bml  reason  to  believe  would  help  me  on  my  way  to  heaven.  In 
consequence  of  this,  I  narrowly  observed  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  all  that  visited  me.  I  saw  no  reason  to  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  truly  loved  or  feared  God.  Such  acquaintance,  there- 
fore, I  did  not  cfjoose  :  I  could  not  expect  they  would  do  me  any 
good.  Therefore,  when  any  of  these  came,  I  behaved  as  courteously 
as  I  could  :  but  to  the  question,  '  When  will  you -come  to  see  me  ?' 
I  returned  no  answer.  When  they  bad  come  a  few  times,  and  found 
I  still  declined  returping  the  visit,  1  saw  them  no  more.  And  1  bless 
God,"  he  adds,  ''  this  .has.  been  my  invariable  rule  for  about  three- 
acor^  years.  I  kiiew  mapy  reflections  would  follow  ;  but  that  did 
ftot  move  me,  as.L  knew  full  well  it  was  my  calling  to  go  tfirough  evil 
report  and  go&d  report.'^ 

From  thift  time  Wesley  began  to  keep  a  diary ,  according  to  a' 
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|n^Cti€e  wbkh  at  one  time  was  very  general  among  p^rtotid  reli-  . 
^onsiy  disponed.  To  this  practice  the  world  owes  some  Taiulible 
foaterials  for  history  as  well  as  individual  biography  ;  but  perhaps 
Ao  person  has,  in  this  manner,  cooveyed  so  Urely  n  pkture  of  him* 
self  as  Wesley.  During  a  most  restless  life  of  incessant  oceupatioD^ 
he  found  time  to  register  not  only  bis  proceedings,  but  his  thoughts, 
bis  studies,  and  his  occasional  remarks  upon  men  and  books,  and  nol 
vnfrfiquently  upon  mtscellaneoifs  subjects,  with  a  vivacity  which 
characterized  him  to  the  last.  Eight  months  after  his  election  to  a 
fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the 
clasises.  At  that  time  disputations  were  held  six  times  a  week  at 
Lincoln  College;  and  however  (be  students  m^y  have  profited  by 
them»  they  were  of  singular  use  to  the  moderator.  *'  I  could  not 
avoid,"  he  says,  "acquiring  hereby  some  degree  of  expertness  ia 
arguii^ ;  and  especially  in  discerning  and  pointing  out  well-covered 
and  plausible  fallacies.  1  have  since  found  abundant  reason  to  praise 
God  for  giving  me  this  honest  art.  By  this,  when  m«n  have  hedged 
me  in  by  what  they  called  demonstrations,  I  have  been  many  timetf 
able  to  dash  them  in  piedes  :  in  spite  of  ail  its  covers,  to  touch  the 
very  point  where  the  fallacy  lay,  and  it  flew  open  in  a  moment." 
He  now  formed  for  himself  a  Scheme  of  studies,  resolving  not  in 
vary  from  it  for  some  years  at  least. — Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were 
allotted  for  the  classics  ;  Wednesdays  to  logic  and  ethics ;  Thursdays 
to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ;  Fridays  to  metaphysics  and  nutural  philoso* 
phy  ;  Saturdays  to  oratory  atid  poetry,  but  chiefly  to  composition  itt 
those  arts;  and  the  Sabbath  to  divinity.  It  appears  by  his  dtiuryy 
^ho,  that  he  gave  great  attention  to  mathematics.  But  he  had  come 
to  that  conclusion,  at  which,  sooner  or  latere  every  studious  maiv 
must  arrive, — that  life  is  iiot  long  enough  for  the  attainment  of  ge&e^ 
ral  knowledge)  and  that  there  are  -many  things  of  Which  the  most 
learned  must  content  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  He  says  to  bis 
mother,  *'  I  am  perfectly  come  over  to  your  opinion,  that  there  are 
many  truths  it  is  not  worth  while  to  know.-^  Curiosity,  indeed,  might 
be  a  sufficient  plea  for  our  laying  out  some  time  upon  thera,  if  we 
had  half  a  dozen  centuries  of  lives  to  come  ;  but  methioks  it  is  great 
ill  husbandry  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  small  pittance  noiT 
allowed  us,  in  what  makes  us  neither  a  quick  nor  a  sure  return;'* 
Full  of  business  as  be  now  was,  he  found  time  for  writing,  by  risifig 
an  hoar  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  going  into  company  an  hour  later 
io  the  evening.  ^ 

As  his  religious  feelings  grew  upon  him,  that  state  of  mind  eame 
on  which  led  the  enthusiasts  of  early  nges  into  the  wilderness.  He 
began  to  think  that  such  society  as  that  wherein  he  was  placed, 
hindered  his  progress  in  spiritual  things.  He  thought  it  *^  the  settled 
temper  of  his  soul,'*  that  he  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  prefer 
such  a  retirement  as  might  seclude  him  from  all  the  world,  where 
he  might  confirm  in  himself  those  habits  which  he  thought  best, 
before  the  flekibiltty  of  youth  should  be  over.  A  school  was  pro- 
posed to  him^  with  a  good  salary  annexed  to  it,  in  one  of  the  York- 
shire dales.  Some  persons,  who  knew  the  place,  gave  him  whal- 
they  thought  a  frightful  description  of  it,  accoFrding  to  the  fashion  of 
^jage  in  which  the  sense  of  pictai^esqae  beauty  seems  hardly  to 
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have  existed.  Tbey  told  bitn  th^t  it  was  a  little  vale,  so  pent  up 
between  two  hills,  that  it  was  scarcely  accessible  on  any  side  ;  little 
company  was  to  be  expected  from  without,  and  there  was  none 
within.  •*  I  should  therefore^'*  says  he,  '*  be  entirely  at  liberty  to 
converse  with  company  of  my  own  choosing,  whom,  for  that  reason, 
I  would  bring  with  me  ;  and  company  equally  agreeable,  wherever 
I  fixed,  could  not  pot  me  to  less  expense. 

^  The  son  iimt  walks  his  airy  vraf^ 
To  cheer  tbe.world  and  bring  tbe day :  • 
Tfae  iniion  that  shines  wtth  borrowed  lights 
Tbe  stars  that  giUE  tbe  gloomy  night } 
AJl  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me : 
These  praise  their  Maker  as  th^  can. 
But  want  and  ask  Ae  tongue  of  man.** 

The  option  of  this  retirement,  to  which  he  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  so  well  inclined,  was  not  given  him,  and  his  mother  was 
not  sorry  that  the  school  was  otherwise  disposed  df :  ."  That  way  of 
life,"  she  said,  **  would  not  agree  with  your  constitution,  and  I  hope 
God  has  better  work  for  you  to  do;"  words  whicb,  perhaps,  in  after 
▼ears,  carried  with  them  a  prophetic  import  and  impulse  to  bis 
imagination.  The  elder  Wesley  was  now,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
become  unequal  to  the  duty  of  both  his  livings,  especially  as  the  road 
Wtween  them  was  bad,^  and  sometimes  dangerous  in  the  winter. 
John  therefore,  at  his  desire,  went  to  reside  at  Wroote,.and  officiated 
there  as  his  curate.  Though  a  native  of  the  county,  he  did  not 
escape  the  ague,  which  was  then  its  endemic  malady  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  for  him,  after  two  years,  to  be  summoned  to  bis  col- 
^ge,  upon  a  regulation  that  the  junior  fellows,  who  nnght  be  chosen 
moderators,  should  attend  in  person  the  duties  of  their  office.  It 
was  while  he  held  this  curacy,  that  he  obtained  priest's  orders  from 
the  same  prelate  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  three  years  before. 

In  consequence  of  this  summons,  he  once  more  took  up  his  abode 
at  Lincoln  College,  became  a  tutor  there,  and  presided  as  moderator 
at  the  disputations  which  were  held  six  times  a  week  in  the  hall  ; 
an  office  which^  exercised  and  sharpened  his  habits  of  logical  discri- 
mioation.  Some  time  before  his  return  to  the  University,  he  had 
travelled  many  miles  to  see  what  is  called  '*  a  serious  man."     This 

Serson  said  to  him,  **  Sir,  you  wish  to  serve  God  and  go  to> heaven. 
Lemember,  you  cannot  serve  him  alone  ;  you  must  either^nd  com- 
panions or  make  them  ;  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  religion." 
Wesley  never  forgot  these  words  ;  and  it  happened  that  while  he 
was  residing  upon  his  curacy,  such  a  society  was  prepared  for  him 
at  Oxford  as  be  and  his  serious  adviser  would  have  wished. 

While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Westminster  under  his  brother,  a 
genUeman  of  large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same  family  name., 
wrote  to  the  father,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  a  son  named  Charles  ; 
for  if  so,  be  woold  make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly  his  school  bills, 
during  several  years,  were  discharged  by  his  unseen  namesake.  At 
length  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  this  Mr.  Wesley, 
called  upon  him,  and  after  much  conversation,  asked  if  he  was  will< 
ingto  accompany  him  to  Ireland  :  the  youth  desired  to  write  to  his 
father  before  he  could  make  answer ;  the  father  left  it  to  his  own 
decision,  and  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  fair  prospects  which 
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Christ  Cbarch  opened  to  hita,  chose  to  stay  in  England.  John 
Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother,  calls  this  a  fair  escape  ;  the 
fact  was  mote  remarkable  than  he  was  aware  of;  for  the  person  who 
inherited  the  property  intended  for  Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took 
the  name  of  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  in  consequence,  was  the  first 
EaH  of  MorningtOD,  grandfather  of  Marquis  Wellesley  and  the  Doke 
of  Wellington.  Had  Charles  made  a  different  choice,  there  might 
have  been^  no  Methodists,  the  British  Empire  in  India  might  still  ha?e 
been  menaced  from  Seriogapatam,  and  the  undisputed  tyrant  of 
Europe  might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and  endangered  us  on  our 
own  shores.  /  ; 

Charles,  then  pursuing  contentedly  his  scl^olastic  coorse,  had 
been  elected  from  Westminster  to  Chri^  Church,  just  after  his  bro- 
ther John  obtained  his  fellovirship.     He  was  diligent  in  study,  and 
regular  in  his  conduct ;  but  when  John  sought  to  press  upon  him 
the  importance  df  austerer  habits,  and  a  more  active  devotion,  he 
protested  against  becoming  a  saint  all  at  once,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
bis  adnionitions.   While  John,  however,  resided  at  Wroote,  the  pro- 
cess whith  he  had  vainly  sought  to  accelerate  in  his  brother,  wns 
going  on*     His  disposition,  his  early  education,  the  example  of  his 
parents,  and  of  both  his  brethren,  were  in  unison  ;  not  knowing  how 
or  when  he  woke  out  of  his  lethargy,  he  imputed  the  change  to  the 
efficacy  of  another^s  prayers,— most  likely,  he  said,  his  mother^s  ; 
and  meeting  with  two  or  three  undergraduates,  whose  inclinations 
and  principles  resembled  his  own,  they  associated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  improvement,  lived  by  rule,  and  received  the 
sacrament  weekly.     Such  conduct  would  at  any  time  have  attracted 
observation  in  an  English  university  ;  it  was  peculiarly  noticeable  at 
that  time,  when  a  laxity  of  opinions  as  well  as  morals  obtained,  anc) 
infidelity,  a  plague  which  had  hitely  found  its  way  into  the  country, 
was  becoming  so  prevalent,  that  the  vice-chancellor  had,  in  a  pro- 
gramma,  exhorted  the  tutors  to  discharge  their  duty  by  double  dili* 
gence,  and  had  forbidden  the  undergraduates  to  read  such  books  as 
might  tend  to  the  weakening  of  th^ir  faith.     The  greatest  prudence 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  save  men  from  ridicule,  who  at  such  an 
age,  and  in  such  a  scene,  professed  to  make  religion  the  great  busi-. 
ness  of  their  lives  ;  and  prudence  is  rarely  united  with  enthusiasm. 
They  were  called  in  derision  the  Sacramentarians,  Bible-bigots,. 
Bible  moths,  the  Holy  or' the  Godly  Club.    One  person,  with  less 
irrevei^ence  and  more  learning,  observed,  in  reference  to  their,  me- 
thodical manner  of  life,  that  a  new  sect*of  Methodists  was  sprung  up, 
alladingf  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  known  by  that  name. 
Appellations,  even,  of  opprobrious  ori|in,  have  often  been  adopted 
by  the  parties  to  which  they  were  applied,  as  well  as  by  the  public, 
convenience  legitimating  the  inventions  of  malice.     In  this  instance 
there  ^as  neither  maliciousness  nor  wit,  but  there  was  some  fitness 
in  the  name  ;  it  obtained"*^  vogue  ;  and  though  long,  and  even  still 
sometimes,  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  enthusiasts,  and  even  to 
all  who  observe  the  forms  of  religion  more  strictly  than  their  neigh- 

*  The  Itev.  J.  Chapman  sayt,  io  a  ktter  to  W«8ley,  **  The  atine  of  Methoditt  is  not  a  new  name, 
■ever  beCore  ciTen  to  any  retigioos  people.  Dr*  Oalamy,  in  one  of  his  rciumiu  of  the  KJedtd 
Xiidilen,  obferref ,  they  aOledthiMt  Who  UMi  up  f<»r  Ou4,  Mctho4Mi" 
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boors,  it  bag  become  the  appropriate  designation  of  the  sect  of  whic)^ 
Wesley  is  the  founder* 
(     It  was  to  Charles  AVesley  an<)  his  few  associates  that  the  nam^  was 
'    fest  given.    When  John  returned  to  Oxford,  they  gladly  placed  them? 
V  selves  under  his  direction  ;  their  meetings  acquired. more. form  and 
\  reguhinty,  and  obtained  an  accession  of  numbers.     His  standing  and 
character  in  the  university  gave  him  a  d,egrec  of  credit ;  and  his 
erdditiion,  his  keen  logic,  and  ready  speech,  commanded  re$pect 
wherever  he  was  known.     But  no  talents,  and,  it  m^ay  be  added,  no 
virtue!^  can  protect  the  possessor  from  the  ridicule  ^of  fools  and  pro- 
fligates.    *'  1  hear,'*  says  Mr.  Wesley,  '*  my  son  John  has  the  hoaoup 
of  being  styled  the  Father  of  the  Holy  Club  ;  if  it  be  so,  J  am  sure  I 
must  be  the  grandfather  of  it ;  and  I  need  not  say,  that  I  had  rather 
any  of  my  sons  should  be  so  dignified  and  distinguished,  than  to  have 
the  title  of  His  Holiness." 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  little  society,  Mr.  Morgan, 
seems  to  have  been  morbidly  constituted  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  and 
by  the  practice  of  rigorous  fasting,  he  injured  a  constitution  which, 
required  a  very  different  treatment.  But  if  his  religion,  in  this 
point  erroneous,  led  him  to  impose  improper  privations  upon  him* 
$elf,  it  noiade  him  indefatigable  in  acts  of  real  charity  toward  others  j 
his  heart  and  his  purse  were  open  to  the  poor  and  needy  ;  he  in- 
structed little  children,  he  visited  the  sick,  and  he  prayed  with  the 
prisoners.  In  these  things  he  led  the  way  ;  and  the  Wesleys,  who 
were  not  backward  in  following,  have  commemorated  his  virtues  as 
they  deserve.  Morgan  died  young,  after  a  long  illness,  in  which  the 
misery  oi  a  gloomy  and  mistaken  religion  aggravated  the  sufferings  pf 
<lisea6e.  Wesley  was  accused  of  having  been  the  caose  of  his  death, 
by  leading  him  into  those  austerities  which  undoubtedly  had  accele- 
rated it;  hut  in  these  pt-actices  Wesley  had  been  the  imitator,  not 
the  example  ;  and  the  father,  who  had  at^rst  expressed  great  indig- 
nation at  the  extravagancies  of  his  sbn^s  associates,  was  so  well  cour 
vinced  of  this  at  last,  that  he  placed  one  of  his  children  under  his 
care.  Two  others  of  the  party  were  men  who  afterwards  acquired 
celebrity.  James  Hervey  was  oiie,  author  of  the  Meditations,  a 
book  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  for  the  shallowness  of  its  matter,  its  superficial  sentimentality, 
and  its  tinsel  style,  as  much  as  for  its  devotional  spirit,  has  become 
singularly  popular.  Whitefield  was  the  other,  a  man  so  eminently 
connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism,  that  his  history 
cannot  be  separated  from  that- of  Wesley . 

Gedrge  Whitefield  was  born  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter, at  the  close  of  the  year  1714.  He  describes  himself  as  fro  ward 
from  hismotber^s  womb  ;  so  brutish  as  to  hate  instruction  ;  stealing 
from  his  mother's  pocket,  and  frequently  appropriating  to  his  own- 
use  the  money  that  he  took  in  the  house.  **  if  1  trace  myself,"  he 
says,  '*  from  ray  cradle  to  my  manhood,  \  can  see  nothing  in  me  but  a 
fitness  to  be  damned  ;  and  if  the  Almighty  had  not  prevented  me  by 
bis  grace,  1  had  now  either  been  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  or  condemned,  as  the  due  reward  of  my  crimes,  to  be  for 
^ver  lifting  up  my  eyes  in  torments.'^  Yet  Whitefield  could  recollect 
early  movings  of  the  heart,  which  satisfied  him  in  after  Ufe/ that 
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**€od  laved  him  with  an  er^rlastttig  lo?e,  and  had  separated  htm 
eveo  from  his  mother's  wbmb,  for  the  work  to  which  he  afterwards 
was  pleased  to  call  hiQi.'*  He  had  a  devout  disposition,  and  a  tender 
heart.  When  he  was  ahout  ten  years  old,  his  tnother  made  a  second 
marriage  :  it  proved  an  unhappy  one.  During  the  affliction  to  which 
thifi  led,  his  brother  used  to  read  aloud  Bishop  Ken's  Manual  for 
Winchester  Scholars.  Thiis  book  affected  Qeorge  W hi tefield  greatly ; 
and  when  the  corporation,  at  their  annual  visitation  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt^s  school,  wh^re  he  was  educated,  gave  htm,  according  to  cus* 
torn,  money  for  the  speeches  which  he  was  chosen  to  deliver,  he 
purchased  the  boQk,  and  found  it,  he  says,  of  great  benefit  to  his  soul. 
Whiteiield's  talents  for  elocaiion,  which  made  htm  afterwards  so 
{  great  a  performer  in  the  pulpit,  were  at  this  time  in  some  danger  of 
:  receiving  a  theatrical  dii'ectlon.  The  boys,  at  the  grammar-school, 
were  fond  of  acting  plays  :  the  master,  **  seeing  how  their  vein  ran," 
encouraged  it,  and  composed  a  dramatic  piece  himself,  which  they 
;  represented  before  the  corporation,  and  in  which  Whiteiield  enacted 
,  a  woman's  part,  and  appeared  in  girl's  clothes.  The  remembrance 
^  of  this,  he  says,  had  often  covered  him  with  confusion  of  face,  and 
be  hoped  it  would  do  so  even  to  the  ead  of  his  life !  Eet'ore  he  was 
fifteen,  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  t^ke  him  from  school,  saying,  that 
sbe  could  not  place  him  at  the  university,  and  more  learning  would 
only  spoil  him  for  a  tradesman.  H^r  own  circumstances,  indeed, 
were,  by  this  time,  so  much  on  the  decline,  that  his  menial  services 
were  required :  he  began  occasionally  to  assist  her  in  the  public 
bouse,  till  at  length,  he  '^  put  on  his  blue  apron  and  his  snuffers,* 
washed  mopS,  cleaned  rooms,  and  become  a  professed  and  commoi^ 
drawer.'''  ^  In  the  little  leisure  which  such  employments  allowed^ 
this  strange  boy  composed  two  or  three  sermons  ^  and  the  romances^, 
which  had  been  his  heart's  delight>  gave  place  for  a  while  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  servile  occupation,  the  inn 
was  made  over  to  a  married  brother,  and  George,  being  accustomed 
to  the  house,  continued  there  as  an  assistant ;  hut  he  could  not  agree 
with  his  sister  in*law,  and,  afler  much  uneasiness,  gave  up  the  situa- 
tion. His  mothei*,  though  her  means  were  scanty,  permitted  him  to 
have  a  bed  upon  the  ground  in  her  house,  and  live  with  her,  till  Pro- 
vidence should  point  out  a  pbice  for  him.  The  Way  Was  soon  indica- 
ted.  A  servitor  of  Pembroke  College  called  upon  his  mother,  and  in 
the  course  of  eonversation^  told  her  that  after  all  his  college  expcn* 
ses  for  that  quarter  were  discharged,  he  had  received  a  penny.  She 
immediately  cried  out,. this  will  do  for  my  son  ;  and  turning  to  him» 
$aid,  Will  you  go  to  Oxford,  George  ?  Happening  to  have  the  same 
friends  as  this  young  man,  she  waited  on  them  without  delay  ;  thej'- 
promised  their  interest  to  obtain  a  servitor's  place  in  the  same  col- 
lege, and,  iii  reliance  upon  this,  George  returned  to  the  grammar* 
schooL  Hfere  he  applied  closely  to  his  books ^  and  shaking  off,  by 
the  strong  effort  of  a  religious  mind,  all  evil  and  idle  courses,  prodii*^ 
ced,  by  the  inffueAae  of  his  talents  and  example,  some  refbrmatioa 

*  So  the  word  is  printed  in  his  own  account  oti^s  life}  it  ^eems  to  m<ean  the  sleeves  which  ar^ 
•am  by  cleanly  nien  iir  dirty  emj^oyments^  and  may  {folaBibly  be  «i  qasprant  S9f  Korgi^^  welt 
Aeevet  are  oaOed  ia«onM  parts  Of  fingtaai). 
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among  his  achooJ-fellows.  He  attencted  public  ^9^rvice  cdnststitly; 
received  the  sacratiaent  monthlj^  fasted  ofteh,  and  prayed  ofteq  more 
than  twice  a  day  itk  private.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  retnoved 
to  Oxford  ;  the  recommendation  of  bt9  friends,  was  successful ;  ano* 
ther  friend  borrowed  for  him  ten  pounds,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
entering  {  and  with  a  good  fortune  bej^ond'his  hopes,  he  was  admit* 
ted  seryitor  ir^mediately. 

Servitorships  are  moro  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  than  of 
an  English  establishment  Among  the  Catholics  religious  povei-ty  id 
made  respectable,  because  it  is  accounted  a  virtue  :  and  humiliation 
is  an  essential  part  of  monastic  discipline.  But  in  onr  state  of  things 
it  cannot  be  wise  to  brand  men  with  the  mark  of  inferiority ;  the  line 
is  already  broad  enough,  Oxibrd  would  do  well  if,  in  this  respect,  it 
imitated  Cambridge,  abolished  an  invidious  distinction  of  dress,  and 
dispensed  with  services  which,  even  when  they  are  not  mortifying  to 
those  who  perform  them,  are.painitil  to  those  to  whom  they  are  per- 
formed. Whitefield  found  the  advantage  of  having  been  used  to  a 
pubhc  house  ;  many  who  could  choose  their  servitor  preferi^ed  him> 
because  of  his  diligent  and  alert  attendance ;  and  thus,  by  help  of  the 
profits  of  the  place,  and  some  little  prcisents  made  him  by  a  kind- 
hearted  tutor,  he  was  enabled  to  live,  without  being  beholden  to  his 
relations  for  more  than  four*and -twenty  pounds  in  the  course  oftbrifte 
years*  Little  as  this  is,  it  shows,  when  compared  with,  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  elder  Wedley  at  college^  that  half  a  century  had  greatly 
enhanced  the  expendes  of  Oxford.  At  first  he  was  rendered  uncom^ 
fdrtabte  by  the  society  into  whieh  he  was  thrown  ;  he  had  severs^ 
chamber  fellows,  who  would  fain  have  made  him  join  themio  their 
riotous  mode  of  life ;  and  as  he  cotild  only  escape  from  their  perse^ 
cutions  by  stating  alone  in  his  study,  he  Was  sometimes  benombed 
with  cold ;  but  when  they  perceived  the  strength  as  well  as  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  character,  they  suffered  him  to  take  his  own  way  in 
peace. 

Before  Whitefield  went  to  Oxford,  be  had  heard  of  the  young  men 
there  who  "lived  by  rule  and, method,"  and  were  therefore  called 
Methodists.  They  were  tt6w  muth  talked  of;  and  generally  despi^ 
sed.  He,  however,  was  drawn  toward  them  by  kindred  feelings, 
defended  them  strenuously  when  he  heard  them  reviled,  and  when 
he  saw  them  go  throc^h  a  ridiculing  crowd  to  receive  the  saerament 
at  St.  Mary's,  was  strongly  iocltded  to  follow  their  example.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  yearned  to  be  acquainted  with  them;  and,  it 
seems,  that  the  tiense  of  his  inferioi"  condition  kept  him  back.  At 
length  the  great  object  of  his  desires  was;  effected.  A  pauper  bad  at* 
tempted  suicide,  and  Whitefield  sent  a  poor  woman  to  inform  Charles 
Wesley  that  he  might  visit  the  person,  and  administer  spiritual  medi- 
cine ;  the  messenger  was  charged  not  to  say  who  sent  her ;  contrary 
to  these  orders,  ^e  told  his  name,  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  had 
iseen  htm  frequently  walking  by  himself,  and  heard  some^ing  of  hit 
'character,  invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next  morning.  An  introduc* 
Hon  to  this  little  fellowship  soon  followed;  and  he  also,  like  them, 
**  began  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  pick  up  the  very  fragments  of  his 
time,  that  not  a  moment  of  it  might  be  lost." 

They  wefe  now  itbout  fifteen  in  nomber }  wheor  first  they  began 
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i»  me&t,  they  read  divinit/  on  SoiMihiy  evenings  only,  and  pnrsned 
Ihehr  ckissical  studies  on  other  nights  ;  hat  religion  soon  became  th« 
sole  business  of  their  meetings :  they  now  regularly  visited  the  pri* 
•oners  and  the  sick,  eofumonicated  once  a  week,  and  fasted  on  Wed« 
aesdays  and  Fridays,  the  stationary  days  of  the  Ancient  Church,  wbtcb 
were  thus  set  apart,  because  on  those  days  our  Saviour  had  been  be« 
trayed  and  crucified.  They  also  drew  up  a  scheme  of  self^xamina* 
^n,  to  assist  themselves,  by  means  of  prayerand  meditation,  in  at* 
tainittg  the  simpticity  and  love  of  God.  £xcept  that  it  speaks  of  obey* 
tng  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  might  fitly  be  appended  ta 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Its  obvious  faults 
were,  that  self-examination  would  leave  little  time  for  any  thing 
else ;  that  the  habits  of  life  which  it  rec^ires  and  presupposes  would 
he-  as  burthensoroe  as  the  roles  of  the  monastic  orders ;  said  that  the 
proposed  simplicity  would  generally  end  in  prodacing  the  worst 
of  artificial  characters  ;  for  where  it  made  one  out  of  a  thousand  a 
saint,  it  would  make  the  rest  inevitably  formalists  and  hypoerites* 
Religion  is  defined  in  this  scheme  to  be  a  recovery  of  the  image  of 
God.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  who  framed  it  were  filled  with 
devotion  the  roost  fervent,  and  charity  the  most  unbounded,  how* 
ever  injudicious  in  many  respects  the  means  were  whereby  they 
Hiought  to  promote  and  strengthen  such  dispositions  within  them* 
selves.  But  Wesley,  when  he  had  advanced  in  his  career,  looked 
back  upon  himself  as  having  been  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great 
spiritual  ignorance ;  and  the  two  leading  ministers,  who  drew  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Methodists,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  collect- 
ed preachers,  the  life  of  their  founder,  remark,  that  in  this  scheme 
the  great  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  Wesley  and  his  friends  are  dis* 
eernible,  but  that  **  the  darkness  of  their  minds  to  gospel  truths  is 
very  evident  to  those  who  are  favoured  with  true  evangelical 
views.*' 

To  the  younger  members  of  the  University  their  conduct,  which 
now  rather  afiFected  singularity  than  avoided  it,  was  matter  of  general 
ridicule ;  and  there  were  older  and  wiser  heads  who  disapproved 
their  course,  as  leading  fiist  towards  enthusiasm  and  extravagance. 
Wesley  had  not  yet  that  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  strongly  characterized,  and  he  wrote  to  his  fathev 
for  advice.  The  principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  were  unex* 
ceptionable^  the  motives  excellent ;  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  offence,  and  excited  just  apprehension,  would  not  only  be  unin- 
tentionally softened  in  his  own  representation,  but  would  lose  much 
of  their  weight  when  reported  from  a  distance,  and  through  this 
ebannel,  to  one  who  was  prepossessed  by  natural  affection.  .  The 
iather  says  in  reply,  **  As  to  your  designs  and  employments,  what 
ean  i  say  less  of  them  ihanvaide  proho :  and  that  I  have  the  highest 
reason  to  bless  God  for  giving  me  two  sons  together  at  Oxford,  to 
whom  he  has  given  grace  and  courage  to  tdrn  the  war  against  the 
Woridand  the  Devil,  which  is  the  best  way  to  conquer  them.''  He 
advised  them  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  for  visiting  th^ 
prisoners ;  and  encouraged  them  by  saying*  that  when  he  was  an  uii« 
der-graduate  he  had  performed  this  work  of  charity,  and  reflected 
en  it  with  great  comfort  now  in  his  lalter  days.    ^*  Tou  have  rea^ 
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son,''  he  say's,  **  to  bless  God,  as  I- do,  that  you  have  so^ast  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Morgan,  who  I  see^  in  thjs  most  difficuh  service,  i«  ready  to 
break  the  ice  for  you.  i  think  I  must  adopt  htm  to  be  my  son  to* 
gether  with  you  and  your  brother  Charles ;  and  when  1  have  such  a 
Ternion  to  prosecute  that  war,  whereiD  1  am  now  miles  emeritvt^  I 
shall  not  be  ashamed  when  they  speak  wAh  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 
If  it  be  possible,  1  should  be  gifld  to  see  you  all  three  here  in  the 
fine  end  of  the  summer.  But  if  1  cannot  have  that  satis&ction,  I  am 
sure  I  can  reach  you  every  day,  though  you  were  beyond  the  In- 
die?."  He  exhorted  them  to  walk  prudently,  though  not  fearfully ; 
and  prayed  that  God  would  keep  them  bumbie.  ^  ''  Be  not  high-mindr 
ed,'*  said  he  ;  **  preserve  aa  equal  temper  of  mind  under  whatever 
treatment  you  meet  with  from  a  not  very  just  or  well-natured 
world.  Bear  no  more  sail  than  is  necessary,  but  steer  steady.  The 
less  you  value  yourselves  for  these  unfashionable  duties,  (as  there 
is  no  Such  thing  as  works  of  supererogation,)  the  more  all  good  an^ 
wise  men  will  value  you,  if  they  see  your  actions  are  of  a  piece  ;  and 
what  is  infinitely  more.  He  by  whom  actions  and  intentions  are 
weighed  will  both  accept  and  reward  you." 

Thus  encouraged  and' thus  advised,  Wesley  consulted  the  Bishop, 
who  sanctioned  and  approved  their  visiting  ^he  prisons.  This  was 
no  doubtful  matter  ;  the  parts  of  their  conduct  which  he  might  have 
regarded  with  liisapprobation,  were  precisely  those  upon  which  it 
would  not  be  thought  necessary  to  consult  him.  About  this  time 
Wesley  became  personally  acquainted  with  William  Law,  a  man 
whose  writings  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  treatise  Di 
imitaiione  Chrtsii^  had  begun.  When  first  he  visited  him,  he  was 
repared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duly  as  too  elevated  to 
e  attainable  ;  but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying,  '^  We 
shall  do  well  to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  perfection,  if  we  may 
thereby  at  least  attain  to  mediocrity."  Law  is  a  powerful  writer ;  it 
is  said  that  few  books  have  ever  made  so  many  religious  enthusiasts 
as  hiS'Christian  Perfection  and  his  Serious  Call  :  indeed  the  youth^ 
who  should  read  them  without  being  perilously  affected,  must  have 
either  a  light  mitid  or  an  unusually  strong  one.  But  Law  htmsejlf, 
who  has  shaken  so  many  intellects,  sacrificed  his  own  at  last  to  the 
reveries  and  rhapsodies  of  Jacob  Behmen.  Perhaps  the  art  of  en- 
graving was  never  applied  to  a  more  extraordinary  purpose,  nor  in  a 
more  extraordinary  manner,  than  when  the  nonsense  of  the  Geroaan 
shoemaker  was  elucidated  id  a  series  of  prints  after  Law's  designs, 
representing  the  anatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.  His  own  happiness, 
however,  was  certainly  not  diminished  by  the.  change  :  the  system  of 
the  ascetic  is  dark  and  cheerless  ;  but  mysticism  lives  in  a  sunshine 
of  its  own,  and  dreams  of  the  light  of  heaven,  while  the  visions  of 
the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  fear  of  the  devil,  produces,  rather  than 
the  love  of  God.  It  was  in  his  happier  state  ^f  mind  that  Law  was 
found  by  Wesley,  and  in  this  spirit  he  said  to  him,  "  You  would 
have  a  philosophical  relrgioo,  but  there  can  be  no  such  thii^.  Re* 
ligion  is  the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  only,  it^ 
love  Him  because  He  first  loved  tcs."  Wesley  on  one  occasion  con- 
fessed to  him  that  he  felt  greatly  dejected,  because  he  saw  so  little 
fruit  from  his  labours.    "  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Law,  "  you  re^ 
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W9e  matters  from  their  proper  order.  You  are  to  follow  the  Dt« 
vine  Light,  wherever  it  leads  yoo,  in  all  your  conduct  It  is  God 
alone  that  gives  the  blessing.  1  pray  you  always  mind  year  own 
work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  God,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  will  take  care  of  his.  Besides,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  you  would 
fain  convert  the  world  \  but  you  nriust  wait  God's  own  time.  Nay, 
if  aAer  all  he  is  pleased  to  use  you  only  as  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a 
drawer  of  water,  you  should  submit, — ^yea,  you  should  be  thankful 
to  him  that  he  has  honoured  you  so  far." 

These  visits  to  Law,  who  at  that  time  resided  near  London,  were 
performed  on  foot,  the  Wesleys  travelling  in  this  manner  that  they 
might  save  the  nxore  money  for  the  poor.     It  was  so  little  the  cu8<- 
tom  in  that  age  for  men  in  their  rank  of  life  to  walk  any  distance,  as 
to  make  them  think  it  a  discovery  that  four  or  five-and^twenty  miles 
are  an  easy  and  safe  day's  journey.     They  discovered  also,  with 
equal  surprise,  that  it  is  easy  to  read  while  walking,  and  that  it  net* 
tt^r  made  them  faint,  nor  produced  any  other  symptom  of  weariness. 
Some;^ears  afterwards,  when  John  carried  his  economy  of  time  to 
the  utmost,  he  used  to  read  on  horseback,  till  some  severe  falls, 
which  he  met  with  in  consequence,  convinced  him  that  this  practice 
might  probably  cost  hitn  his  life.     The  brothers  adso  accustomed 
themselves  to  converse  together  in  Latin,  whenever  they  were 
alone  ;  when  they  had  subsequently  much  intercourse  with  the  Mo« 
ravians,  they  found  the  great  advantage  of  having  acquired  this 
power.     It  is  indeed  a  notorious  defect  in  modern  education,  that 
the  habit  of  speaking  a  language,  which  is  every  where  understood 
'  by  all  educated  men,  should  no  where  be  taught  iq  schoo)d  as  a  regu* 
br  part  of  the  course  o(  instruction.     Yet  Wesl^'s  n^nd  was  now 
in  that  perturbed  and  restless  state,  that  he  began  to  doubt  the  ntili* 
ty,  and  even  the  lawfulness,  of  carnal  studies.     In  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  under  evident  disquietude,  he  says,  *'  To  all  who 
give  signs  of  their  not  being  strangers  to  it,  I  propose  this  question, 
— and  w^hy  not  to  you  rather  than  any  ? — shall  I  quite  break  off  my 
pursuit  of  all  learning,  but  what  immediately  tends  to  practice  ?     I 
once  desired  to  make  a  fair  show  in  languages  and  philosophy  ;  but 
it  is  past :  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  if  I  cannot  attain  to  any 
progress  in  the  one,  without  throwing  up  all  thoughts  of  the  other, 
why,  fare  it  well !  Yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  aH  be  equal  in 
knowledge  if  we  are  in  virtue."     In  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  I 
am  to  renounce  the  world, — ^to  draw  off  my  affections  from  this 
world,  and  fix  them  on  a  better :  but  how  ?  what  is  the  surest  and 
the  shortest  way  ?  Is  it  nbt  to  be  humble  ?  surely  this  is  a  large  step 
in  the  way.     But  the  question  occurs,  how  am  I  to  do  this  ?  To  own 
the  necessity  of  it  is  not  to  be  humble.     In  many  things  you  have 
interceded  for  me  and  prevailed :  who  knows  but  in  this  too  yon 
may  be  successful  ? — if  you  can  spare  me  only  that  litde  part  of 
Thorsda}'  evening  which  you  formerly  bestowed  upon  me  in  an* 
other  manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  as  uselul  now  for  cor- 
recting my  heart,  as  it  was  then  for  forming  my  judgment. — ^When 
I  observe  how  fast  life  flies  away,  and  how  slow  improvement  comes, 
I  think  one  can  never  be  too  much  afraid  of  dying  before  one  has 
learned  to  live." 
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The  food  inlenttoos  of  Wedey  and  his  {i^itocia^s  eoi^d  not  be 
questioned  ;  but  they  were  now  running  last  iio^  fanaUcism  ;  and  « 
jmeeting  was  held  at  Christ  Church,  by  the  Seniors  of  the  College, 
to  consult  in  what  manner  the  evil  might  be  checked.  The  report 
in  Oxford  was,  that  the  Dean  and  the  Censors  were  going  to  blow 
up  the  Godly  Club.  When  Samuel  Wesley  heard  of  this,  he  called 
it  an  execrable  consultation,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  religion^ 
by  giving  it  a  false  name.  He  did  not  like,  he  said,  that  they  should 
be  '<  called  a  club,  for  that  name  was  really  calculated  to  do  mischief: 
but  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  could  weigh  with  none  but  such  as 
drink  away  their  senses,  or  never  had  any  ;  for  surely  activity  in 
social  duties,  and  a  strict  attendance  on  the  ardained  means  of  grace, 
Hre  the  strongest  guards  imaginable  against  it,"  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  Samuel,  who  was  of  riper  judgment  than  his  brother* 
9nd  of  a  less  ardent  disposition,  began  to  perceive  that  John  wa« 
carrying  his  principles  to  excess,  and  that  he  excited  injurious  pre^ 
judices  against  himself,  by  affecting  singularity  in  things  which  were 
of  no  importance.  Wesley,  io  defending  himself,  observed,  thai  the 
inost  unpopular  of  his  habits  were  those  of  early  rising  and  keeping 
little  company,  in  the  propriety  of  which  there  could  be  no  diSer* 
ence  of  opinion  between  them.  "  Is  it  not  hard,'*  he  says,  **  that 
even  those  who  are  with  us  should  be  against  us  : — that  a  man'* 
enemies,  in  some  degree,  should  be  those  of  the  same  household  of 
faith  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  From  the  time  that  a  man  sets  himself  to  this 
business,  very  many  even  of  those  who  travel  the  same  road, — many 
of  those  who  are  before  as  well  as  behind  him,-^will  lay  stambling 
blocks  in  his  way.  One  blames  him  for  not  going  fast  enough,  ano« 
ther  for  having  made  no  further  progress,  another  for  going  too  far, 
which,  perhaps,  strange  as  it  is,  is  the  more  common  charge  of  the 
two  :  for  this  comes  from  all  people  of  all  sorts ;  not  only  infidels^ 
not  only  half  Christians,  but  some  of  the  best  of  men  are  very  apt  to 
make  this  reflection  :  *  he  lays  unnecessary  burdens  upon  himself; 
he  is  too  precise  ;  he  does  what  God  has  no  where  required  to.  be 
done.*  True,  all  men  are  not  required  to  use  all  means,  but  every 
man  is  required  to  use  those  which  he  finds  most  useful  to  himself. 
It  will  be  said,"  he  pursued,  *M  am  whimsical.  If  by  whimsical  be 
meant  simply  iingular,  I  own  it ;  if  singular  without  any  reason,  I 
deny  it  with  both  my  hands,  and  am  ready  to  give  a  reason,  to  any 
that  asks  me,  of  every  custoni  wherein  1  differ  from  the  world.  As 
to  my  beii^  formal,  if  by  that  be  meant  that  I  am  not  easy  and  unaf-* 
fected  enough  in  my  carriage,  it  is  very  true  ;  but  how  shall  I  help 
it  ?  If  by  formal  be  meant  that  I  am  serious,  this,  too,  is  very  true  ; 
but  why  should  I  help  it  ?" 

Wesley  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  having  his  hair  dressed,  in 
order  that  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed 
in  this  vile  fashion  might  be  given  to  the  poor  :  he  wore  it  remarka" 
bly  longj  and  flowing  bose  u[>on  his  shoulders.  "  As  to  my  hatr^" 
he  said,  ^*  I  am  much  more  <Hre  that  what  this  enables  me  to  do  is 
according  to  tl^e  Scripture,  than  I  am  that  the  length  of  it  is  contrary 
to  it."  His  mother  fancied  that  this  fashion  injured  his  health,  for 
he  was  often  indisposed  ;  and  therefore  she  urged  him  to  have  it 
taken  off.    To  this  he  objected,  because  it  would  cause  an  additional 


esqpease,  which  wonld  lessen  his  meuis  of  refietifig  the  nee^y. — Sa- 
fioel  proposed  t^  middle  course  of  cutting  it  diorter»  by  which 
means  the  singalarity  of  his  ajppearance  would  be  lessened,  without 
iotrenchtug  upon ,  bis  meritorious  economy.  This  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  condescended,  in  any  degree,  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  Soon  afterwards  Samuel  went  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  form 
a  better  opinion  of  his  brethren's  demeanour  upon  the  spot,  than 
could  be  formed  from  the  contradictory  accounts  which  reached  him. 
Their  general  conduct,  and  all  their  principles,  received  his  unquali- 
fied approbation  :  but  be  perceived  that  Morgan  was  far  gone  in  his 
fatal  mdady,  wrsf  diseased  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  had  fallen  in- 
to that  wretched  state  of  weakness  in  which  reli^on,  instead  of  food 
aod  support,  was,  by  a  deplorable  perversion  of  its  nature,  convert- 
ed into  poison.  He  perceived  also  that  John  was  pursuing  habits 
of  austerity  in  such  disregard  of  health,  as  if  he  were  eager  for  death, 
and  was  an  enemy  to  his  own  frail  carcass,  Morgan  did  not  live 
long ;  and  it  appeared  probable  that  Wesley  would  soon  follow  him 
to  that  world,  the  preparation  for  which  they  seemed  to  consider  not 
merely  as  the  most  important,  but  as  the  sole  business  of  this.  Hard 
study,  exercise  carried  sometimes  in  his  journeys  beyond  his  strength, 
the  exertion  of  frequent  preaching  and  earnest  discourse,  fasting 
upon  all  the  appointed  days  of  the  Ancient  Church,  and  a  most  ab- 
stemtoQS  diet  at  all  times,  had  reduced  him  to  an  alarming  condition. 
Frequent  spitting  of  blood  indicated  the  consequences  which  might 
be  apprehended  ;  at  length  he  was  awakened  at  4nidnight  by  die 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel ;  and  he  has  recorded  in  his  private  diary, 
that  thinking  himself  at  that  moment  on. the  brink  of  eternity,  he 
cried  to  God,  *'  Oh  prepare  me  for  thy  coming,  and  come  when  thou 
wilt !"  This  attack  compelled  him  to  put  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  medical  men,  and  after  a  while  he  thoroughly  recoAored. 

About  this  time  Samuel,  finding  that  promotion  at  Westminster  was 
hopeless,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  a  party  who  were  deser- 
vedly obnoxious  to  government,  accepted  the  mastership  of  Tiver- 
ton school.  Before  he  removed  so  far  westwavd,  he  went  to  visit 
his  parents  at  Epworth,  and  there  his  two  brothers  met  him,  that  the 
whole  family  might,  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  be  gathered  to- 
gether. Among  the  mauy  solemn  circumstances  of  human  life,  few 
can  be  more  solemn  than  such  a  meetingw  For  some  years  their  fa- 
ther had  been  declining ;  and  be  was  very  solicitous  that  the  cure  in 
irhich  he  had  laboured  faithfully  during  so  long  a  course  of  years 
should  be  obtained  for  his  son  John,  if  possible,  from  an  anxious  de- 
sire that  the  good  which  he  had  effected  might  not  be  lost  through  ' 
the  carelessness  of  a  lukewarm  successor  ;  and  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  mif^t  not  be  dispossessed  of  the  home  wherein  the  one  had 
lived  so  long,  and  the  others  had  been  born  and  bred,  Wesley,  who 
had  not  before  thought  of  such  a  proposal,  gave  no  opinion  upon  it 
now;  but  in  the  ensuing  year  his  father^  pressed  him  to  apply  for 
Ihe  next  presentation,  and  Samuel  urged  him  to  the  same  effect.  At 
first  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  how  to  decide.  *<  1  know,"  says  he, 
writing  from  Oxford  upon  the  subject,  <*  if  I  could  stand  my  ground 
here,  and  approve  myself  a  faithful  minister  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  by 
honour  and  dishonour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  then 
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there  would  not  be  a  place  under  heaven  like  this  for  improvemetit 
in  every  good  work."  An  absence  of  some  little  time  frora  Oxford 
had  shown  bow  soon  the  efft^cts  of  all  his  exertiona  might  be  coun- 
teracted. One  of  his  pupils  confessed^  that  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  afraid  of  singularity  ;  another  had  studied  some  of  Mr. 
Locke's  writingiS,  which  had  convinced  him  of  the  mischief  of  regard- 
ing  authority  ;  a  third  bad  been  converted  from  fasting  by  a  fever  and 
a  physician.  The  little  body  of  his  associates  had  diminished  iii. 
number  from  seven-and-twenty  to  five.  These  thii>g8  made  him  re- 
flect closely  :  the  ill  consequences  of  his  singularity  were  diminution 
of  fortune,  loss  of  friends  and  of  reputation.  *'  As  to  my  fortune,** 
said  be,  ^M  well  know,  though  perhaps  others  do  not,  that  I  could  not 
have  borne  alai^er  than  I  have.  For  frien4s,  they  were  either  tri- 
fling or  serious  :  iftriflers,  fare  them  well,  a  noble  escape  ;  if  se- 
rious, those  who  are  more  serious  are  left.  And  as  for  reputation^ 
though  it  be  a  glorious  instrument  of  advancing  our  Master's  sefvice, 
yet  there  is  a  better  than  that,  a  clean  heart,  a  single  eye,  and  a  soul 
full  of  God.  A  fair  exchange,  if,  by  the  loss  of  reputation,  we  can 
purchase  the  lowest  degree  of  purity  of  heart." 
.  These  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  doing  any  lasting  good  in  his  present  situation  ;  and  when 
the  fitness  of  settling  at  Epworth,  if  the  succession  could  be  obtained, 
was  pressed  upon  him,  he  considered  it  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  his  utility,  as  to  his  own  well  being  in  spiritual  things.  The  ques^ 
tion,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  not  whether  he  could  do  more  good 
to  others  there  or  at  Oxford,  but  whether  he  could  do  more  good  to 
himself,  seeing  that  wherever  he  could  be  roost  holy  himself « there 
he  could  most  promote  holiness  in  others :  but  he  could  improve 
himself  more  at  Oxford  than  at  any  other  place,  and  at  Oxford 
therefore  he  determined  to  remain.  This  reasoning  was  well  an- 
swered by  his  father  ;  who  told  him,  that  even  at  Oxford  he  might 
have  promoted  holiness  much  more  than  he  had  done,  if  he  had 
taken  the  right  method,  "  for  there  is  a  particular  turn  of  mind  for 
these  matters,  great  prudence  as  well  as  great  fervour.  I  cannot,'* 
he  said,  *'  allow  austerity  or  fasting,  considered  by  themselves,  to  be 
proper  acts  of  holiness,  nor  am  1  for  a  solitary  life.  God  made  us 
for  a  social  life.  We  are  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  and  that 
not  barely  through  the  chinks  of  a  bushel  for  fear  the  wind  shonld 
blow  it  out :  the  design  of  lighting  it  was,  that  it  might  give  light  to 
all  who  went  into  the  house  of  God.  And  to  this  academical  studies 
are  only  preparatory.'*  He  concluded,  w^th  singular  force  and  elo- 
quent earnestness,  in  these  words  :  *'  We  'are  not  to  fix  our  view  oh 
one  single  point  of  duty,  but  to  take  in  the  complicated  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  every  state  of  life  that  offers.  Thus  is  the  case 
before  us:  put  all  the  circumstances  together  :  if  you  are  not  indif- 
ferent whether  the  labours  of  an  aged  father,  for  above  forty  years, 
in  God's  vineyard,  be  lost,  and  the  fences  of  it  trodden  down  and  de« 
stroyed  ; — if  you  consider  that  Mr.  M.  must  in  all  probability  suc- 
ceed me  if  you  do  not,  and  that  the  prospect  of  that  mighty  Nim rod's 
coming  hither  shocks  my  soul,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  bringing  down 
my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  if  yo^  have  any  care  for 
our  family,  which  must  be  dismedly  shattered  as  soon  as  1  am  dropt ; 
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if  y6u  reflecl'  on  the  dear  love  and  longing  which  this  poor  people 
hns  for  you,  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  do  God  the  more  ser- 
vice, and  the  plenteousness  of  the  harvest,  consisting  of  near  two 
thousand  souls,  whereas  you  have  not  many  more  souls  in  the  Uni< 
versity,  you  may  perhaps  alter  your  mind,  and  bend  your  will  to 
His,  who  has  promised  if  in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  Him,  He 
willdirect  our  paths." 

Samuel,  when  he  heard  that  his  brother  had  declared  himself  un- 
alterably resolved  not  to  accept  the  living  if  he  could  get  it,  knew 
him,  as  he  said,  well  enough  to  believe  that  no  one  could  move  his 
mind,  except  He  who  made  it.     Without,  therefore,  drawing  the 
saw  of  controversy,  as  he  called  it,  he  set  before  him  his  own  ex- 
ample.   "  I  left  Oxfordi'*  said  he,  *'  with  all  its  opportunity  of  good, 
en  a  worldly  account,  at  my  father's  desire.     I  left  my  last  settle- 
ment by  the  same  determination,  and  should  have  thought  I  sinned 
both  times,  if  I  had  not  followed  it."     And  he  pressed  upon  John 
the  simple  proposition,  that  having  taken  orders,  he  was  solemnly 
engaged  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  before  God,  and  his  High 
Priest,  and  his  Church.     Wesley  replied  both  to  his  father  and  his 
brother  in  a  manner  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  creditable 
to  his  judgment.     He  argued  as  if  his  own  salvation  would  be  ren- 
dered   impossible  at  Epworth  ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  stand  km 
ground  there  for  a  month,  against  intemperance  in  sleeping,  eating, 
and  drinking ;  his  spirit  would  thus  be  dissolved  ;  the  cares  and  de«- 
sires  of  the  world  would  roll  back  with  a  full  tide  upon  him,  and 
while  he  preached  to  others,  he  should  be  a  cast-away  himself^ 
Uninterrupted  freedom  from  trifling  acquaintance  was  necessary  for 
him  :  he  dreaded,  as  the  bane  of  piety,  the  company  of  good  sort  of 
men,  lukewarm  Christians,  persons  that  have  a  great  concern  for 
religion,  but  no  sense  of  it.     *•  They  undermine  insensibly,"  says 
he,  •*  all  my  resoli^tions,  and  quite  steal  from  me  the  little  fervour  i 
have.     I  never  come  from  among  these  saints  of  the  world  (as  John 
Valdesso  calls  them)  faint,  dissipated,  and  shorn  of  all  my  strength, 
but  1  say,  God  deliver  me  from  a  half  Christian  !"     Jigitur  de  vit&  et 
sanguine  Tiimi :  the  point  was,  whether  he  should  serve  Christ  or 
Belial.     He  stood  in  need  of  persons  nearly  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  studies  ;  persons  who  were  awakened  into 
a  full  and  lively  conviction  that  they  had  only  one  work  to  do  upon 
earth  ;  who  had  absolutely  devoted  themselves  to  God ;  who  took  up 
their  cross  daily  ;  who  would  constantly  watch  over  his  soul,  and, 
according  to  the  occasion,  administer  reproof,  advice,  or  exhorta- 
tion with  all  plainness  and  all  gentleness.     But  this  was  a  blessing 
which  he  could  enjoy  no  where  but  at  Oxford.     There  also  he 
knew  none  of  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  he  heard  of  such  things,  and 
read  of  them,  but  he  knew  them  not :  whatever  he  wanted  was  pro- 
vided for  him  there,  without  any  expense  of  thought.     There,  too, 
he  endured  that  contempt  which  is  a  part  of  the  cross,  that  every 
man  who  would  follow  his  Saviour  must  bear.     Every  true  Chris- 
tian, he  said,  is  contemned  by  all  who  are  not  so,  and  who  know 
him  to  be  such  :  until  he  be  thus  contemned  no  man  is  in  a  state  of 
s^vation  ;  for  though  a  man  may  be  despised  without  being  saved, 
yet  he  cannot  be  saved  without  being  despised.    More  good  also,  he/ 
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«yerred,  was  ta  be  done  to  others  by  bis  continaance  at  Okfofd ;  tbe 
schools  of  the  prophets  were  there  ;  was  it  not  a  more  exteosive 
benefit  to  sweeten  the  fountain,  than  to  purify  a  particular  stream  ? 
And  for  the  argument,  that  Epwoith  was  a  wider  sphere  of  action, 
where  he  would  have  the  charge  of  two  thoasand  souls,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Two  thousand  souls !  I  see  not  how  any  man  living  can  tak6  care 
of  an  hundred."  If  any  stress  be  laid  upon  the  love  of  the  people 
at  Epworth, — '<  I  ask,  how  long  will  it  last  ?  Only  till  I  come  to  tell 
them  plainly  that  their  deeds  are  evil,  and  to  make  a  particular 
application  of  that  general  sentence,  to  say  to  each.  Thou  art  tk$ 
man!  Alas,  Sir,  do  I  not  know  what  love  they  bad  for  you  at  first? 
And  how  have  they  used  you  since  ?  Why,  just  as  every  one  will 
be  used  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  light  to  them  that  love  to  sk  in 
darkness  !'*  To  the  concluding  part  of  his  father's  letter  he  replied 
thus :  **  As  for  the  flock  committed  to  your  care,  whom  for  many 
years  you  have  diligently  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  I 
trust  in  God  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain,  either  to  yourself  or 
them.  Many  of  them  the  Great  Shepherd  has,  by  your  hand,  deli- 
vered from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  some  of  whom  are  already 
entered  into  peace,  and  some  remain  unto  this  day.  For  yourself,  I 
doubt  not,  but  when  your  warfare  is  accomplished,  when  you  are 
made  perfect  through  sufferings,  you  shall  come  to  your  grave,  not 
with  sorrow,  but  as  a  ripe  shock  of  corn,  full  of  years  and  victories. 
And  He  that  took  care  of  the  poor  sheep  before  you  were  born,  will 
not  forget  them  when  you  are  dead." 

This  letter  convinced  Samnel  how  unavailing  it  must  needs  be  to 
reason  further  with  one  who  was  possessed  by  such  notions.  Never- 
theless, as  John  had  requested  to  know  his  further  thoughts,  he 
asked  him  if  all  his  labours  were  come  to  this,  that  more  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  very  bein^  of  his  Christian  life,  than  for  the 
salvation  of  all  the  parish  priests  in  England.  *<  What  you  say  of 
contempt,"  said  he,  <'  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  for  if  you  will  go 
to  Epworth,  I  will  answer  for  it  you  shall,  in  a  competent  time,  be 
despised  as  much  as  your  heart  can  wish."  But  he  maintained  that 
there  was  not  in  Euclid  a  proposition  more  certain  than  this,  that  a 
man  must  be  esteemed  in  order  to  be  useful ;  and  he  rested  the  case 
upon  his  former  argument,  that  a  general  resolution  against  under- 
taking the  cure  of  souls,  was  contrary  to  his  engagement  at  ordina- 
tion. "  The  order  of  the  Church,"  said  he,  **  stakes  you  down,  and 
the  more  you  struggle  will  hold  the  faster.  You  must,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  either  perform  that  promise  or  repent  it :  utrum  mavis  ? 
which  do  you  prefer  ?"  Wesley  admitted  the  force  of  his  ordina* 
tion  oath,  but  denied  that  it  had  this  meaning.  But  acknowledging 
the  established  principle,  that  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  obligation 
which  an  oath  imposes  are  not  to  be  determined  by  him  who  takes, 
but  by  him  who  requires  it,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  who  ordained 
him,  proposing  this  single  question,  whether,  at  ordination,  he  had 
engaged  himself  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  parish  or  not  ?  Th« 
Bishop's  answer  was  in  these  words,  **  It  doth  not  seem  to  me  that, 
at  your  ordination,  you  ei^aged  yourself , to  undertake  the  cure  of 
any  parish,  provided  you  can,  as  a  clergyman,  better  serve  God  and 
bis  Church  in  your  present  or  some  other  statioiu''    Wesley  believed 
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he  iiad  all  f  easonable  evidence  thdt  tbis  was  the  case,  and  faere  the^ 
discussion  ended.  He  bad  made  it  an  affair  of  religious  caiuistry* 
^nid  therefore  the  interest  of  his  mother  and  sisters  in  the  decision, 
nearly  as  this  point  hy  at  the  father's  heart,  seems  to  have  been 
totally  disregarded  by  him,  as  unworthy  of  any  consideration^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

WESLEY    in    AMERICA. 

Wesley  the  father  died  in  the  ensuing  April,  at  a  good  old  age, 
and  ripe  for  immortality.  John  and  Charles  were  with  him  during 
the  last  stage  of  his  illness.  A  few  days  before  his  departure,  he 
said  to  them,  '*  The  weaker  I  am  in  body,  the  stronger  and  more 
sensible  support  I  feel  from  God.  There  is  but  a  step  between  me 
und  death.  To-morrow  I  would  see  you  all  with  me  round  this 
table,  that  we  may  once  more  drink  the  Cup  of  Blessing,  before  we 
Brink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  desire  hstve  I  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  die."  On  the  morrow  h^  watf 
so  exceeding  weak  and  full  of  pain,  that  he  could  not  receive^the 
elements  without  difficulty,  and  often  repeated,  **  Thou  shakest  me^ 
thou  shakest  me  !'^  He  had  no  fear  of  oeath,  and  the  peace  of  God 
which  he  enjoyed  appeared  sometimes  to  suspend  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings, and  when  they  recurred^  to  sustain  his  mind  above  them. 
When,  as  nature  seemed  spent,  and  his  speech  was  failing,  his  son 
John  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  near  heayen,  he  answered, 
**  Yes,  I  am,"  distinctly,  and  with  a  voice  of  hope  and  joy.  After 
John  had  used  the  commendatory  prayer,  he  said,  •*  Now  you  have 
done  all !"  these  were  bis  last  words,  and  he  passed  away  so  peace* 
fully  and  insensibly,  that  his  children  continued  over  him  a  consider- 
able time,  in  doubt  whether  or  not  the  spirit  was  departed.  Mrs. 
Wesley,  who  far  several  days,  whenever  she  entered  his  chamber^ 
had  been  carried  out  of  it  in  a  fit,  recovered  her  fortitude  now,  and 
said  her  prayers  were  heard,  for  God  had  granted  him  an  easy  dcfath, 
and  had  strengthened  l)eY  to  bear  it. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  left  with  little  or  no  provision  ; 
and  a  brutal  woman,  of  whom  Mr.  Wesley  rented  a  few  fields,  seized 
the  live  stock  on  the  very  day  of  his  funeral,  for  a  debt  of  fifteen 
pounds.  Samuel  was  now  their  support ;  **  If  you  take  London  in 
your  way,"  said  Charles  to  him,  **  my  mother  desires  you  would 
remember  she  is  a  clergyman's  widow.  Let  the  Society  give  ^er 
what  they  please,  she  must  be  still,  in  some  degree,  burthensome  Iq 
you,  as  she  calls  it.  How  do  I  envy  you  that  glorious  burthen,  and 
wish  I  could  share  in  it !  You  must  put  me  into  some  way  of  getting 
^  iTittie  money,  that  I  may  do  something  in  this  shipwreck  of  th^ 
fimily." 

The  latest  human  desires  of  this  good  man  were,  that  he  mij|ht 
complete  his  work  upon  the  book  of  Job,  pa^  his  debts,  and  see  his 
^dest  son  once  more.  The  first  of  these  desires  seems  to  have  heed 
Ae^rly,  if  not  wholly  accomplished  ;  aft^  John  was  charged  to  pre- 

Vol.  I.  7      ;  » 
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se&t  tjifi  volame  to  Qjoeen  CaroliDe.  Gomg  to  Loodon,  oo  tbts  cpfid^ 
mission^  he  found  (hat  the  trustees  of  the  new  coiouy  of'Geoi^ia 
were  in  search  of  persons  who  would  prea(;h  the  gospel  there  to  the 
Settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  that  they  had  fixed  their  eyes  upon 
him  and  his  associates,  as  men  who  appeared  to  possess  the  habkg 
^nd  qualities  required  for  such  a  service.  Dr.  Burton,  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  was  one  of  the  trustees  ;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Wesley,  and  being  at  this  time  in  Lomlon,  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colony.  At  first  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  upon  this  mission,  he  peremptorily  refused.^ 
Arguments  were  adduced  which  made  him  less  resolute  in  his  re- 
fusal ;  objections  which  he  started  were  obviated ;  and  when  he 
spake  of  the  grief  which  it  must  give  his  mother  if  he  were  to  accept 
the  proposal,  saying  he  was  the  staff  of  her  age,  her  chief  support 
and  comfort,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  shaken.  He  was  asked,  in 
reply,  whether  he  would  go  if  his  mother's  approbation  could  be 
obtained  ?  this  he  thought  impossible,  but  he  consented  that  the  trial 
should  be  made,  and  secretly  determined,  that,  if  she  werte  williqgv 
he  would  receive  her  assent  as  the  call  of  God.  Her  answer  was, 
'^  Had  I  twenty  sons,  1  should  rejoice  that  they  were  all  so  employed/ 
though  I  should  never  see  ihemmore." 

I}e  did  not»  however,  resolve  finally  upon  this  measure  without 
consulting  thoso  persons  whose  opinions  had  most  weight  with  him> 
among  whom  were  William^Law,  and  John  Byrom  the  poet.  Their 
Approbation  confirmed  him  in  his  intention,  though  their  dissent  might 
not  have  shaken  his  purpose.  His  brother  Samuel*  also  was  con-, 
tent  that  he  should  gu;  perhaps  he4hought  it  well  that  be  should 
engage  in  a  service  wherein  so  much  zeal  was  required,  that  the 
Excess,  which  now  led  him  into  extravagancies,  might  find  full  em- 
ployment. It  was,  indeed,  his  growing  attachment  to  ascetic  princi^ 
pies  and  habits  which  made  htm  desirous  of  removing  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world.  He  looked  forward  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  as  comparatively  an  easy  task  ;  there  he  said,  he  should 
have  the  advantage  of  preacliing  to  people  not  yet  beguiled  by  phi- 
losophy and  vain,  deceit ;  and  might  enforce  to  them  the  plain  truth 
of  God,,  without  its  being  sofleced  and  rendered  useless  by  the  com- 
ments of  men.  Little  had  he  read  of  missionary  labours^  and  less 
eould  he  have  reflected  upon  them  when  he  reasoned  thus  !  But  ta 
an  unbeliever,  who  said  to  him^  '*  What  is  this,  Sir ;  are  you  one  of 
the  knights  errant  ?  How,  i  pray,  got  Quixotism  into  your  head  ? 
You  want  nothing  ;  you  have  a  good  provision  for  life,  and  are  in  a 
way  of  preferment ;  and  must^ou  leave  all  to  fight  windmills,— r-to 
convert  savages  in  America  l"  he  answered  feelingly  and  calmly^ 
'*Sir,  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  I  am  as  very  a  fool  and  madman,  as 
you  can  conceive  ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  1  am  sober  minded.  For  he 
lias  declared, '  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  friends,  or 
brethren,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  ma- 
nifold more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting 
life."» 

it  had  been  Charles  Wesley's  intention  to  spend  all  bis  days  at 
Oxford  as  a  tutor,  for  he  dreaded  exceedingly  to  enter  into  orders  : 
libw,  however,  he  determined  to  accompany  his  brother.    This  was 
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Strongly  oppdsed  by  Samtr^l,  but  in  vain  :  be  was  niore  docile  to* 
wards  John,  whom  he  alwayd  regarded  as  his  guide,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  bis  jadgment  consented  to  be  ordained  ;  but  he  went  oot  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Their  companions 
were  Charles  Delamotte,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  Benja-» 
nin  Ingham,  who  was  one  of  the  little  community  at  Oxford.  **  Oar 
end,*'  says  Wesley,  "  in  leaving  onr  native  country,  was  not  to  avoi4 
want,  (God  having  given  us  plenty  of  temporal  blessings,)  nor  to 
gain  the  dung  and  dr^ss  of  riches  and  honour ;  but  singly  this,  to 
save  our  souls  ;  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God."  They  em- 
barked at  Gravesendon  the  14th  of  October,  1735,  and  from  that  day 
the  series  of  his  printed  jo!:gmals  commences.  Oh  that  all  men  wh» 
have  produced  great  effects  in  the  world  had  left  such  memoin  of 
themselves.* 

On  board  the  same  vessel  there  were  six-and-twentj  Moravians^ 
going  to  join  a  party  of  their  brethren  from  Hernhutt,  who  bad  gone 
out  the  preceding  year  under  (he  sanction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  approbation  of  the  English  church  ;  some  of  our 
^bishops,  indeed,  havmg,  of  their  own  accord,  offered  to  ordain  their 
pastors.  The  conductor  of  this  second  detachment  was  David 
Nitschmann,  one  of  a  family  distinguished  for  their  sufferings  and 
their  zeal  :  he  was  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of  the  revived  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  the  appellation  by  which  the  Moravians  designate 
themselves.  The  rise  and  institutions  of  this  remarkable  people, 
with  whom  Wesley  was  for  some  time  intimately  connected,  and 
from  whom  much  of  the  economy  of  the  Methodists  has  been  derived, 
will  be  described  hereafter.  We^ey  was  exceedingly  impressed 
with  the  piety,  the  simplicity,  and  the  equanimity,  of  these  his  ship- 
mates :  he  applied  himself  to  the  German  language,  that  he  might 
converse  with  them  the  more  freely,  and  Nitschmann  and  the  others 
began  to  learn  English. 

While  he  resided  at  Oxford  he  had  always  hitherto  been  restrain- 
ed, perhaps  unconsciously,  by  some  regard  to  appearances  ;  that 
restraint  was  no  longer  felt,  and  he  and  his  companions  began  to  put 
their  ascetic  principles  in  full  practice.  Believing,  he  says,  the  de- 
nying ourselves,  even  in  the  smallest  instances,  might,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  be  helpful  to  us,  we  wholly  left  off  the  use  of  flesh  and 
wine,  and  confined  ourselves  to  vegetable  food,  chiefly  rice  or  bis- 
cuit. After  a  while  they  persuaded  themselves  that  nature  did  not 
require  such  frequent  supplies  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to, — so 
they  agreed  to  leave  off  supper :  and  Wesley,  having  slept  on  th^ 
floor  one  night,  because  his  bed  had  been  wetted  in  a  storm,  thought 
be  should  not  find  it  needful  to  sleep  in  a  bed  any  more.  His  next 
experiment  was,  whether  life  might  not  as  well  be  sustained  by  one 
sort  of  food  as  by  variety  :  be  and  Delamotte  accordingly  tried  with 
bread,  as  being  the  staff  of  life  in  Enrope,  and  they  found  themselves 
never  more  vigorous  and  hearty.  Upon  this  he  exclaims,  *'  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart ;  to  them  all  things  are  pure  :  every  creature  is 
good  to  them,  and  noUiing  to  be  rejected.  But  let  them  who  are 
not  thus  pure  use  every  help  and  remove  every  hindrance,  always 

*  A  short  time  before  he  left  England  ha  seemp  to  have  published  4  ciOrrected  version  of  Thonw^ 
M  EeiBpis,  and  ttfhave  Uma^ted  a  Preface  which  ^sid  not  appeared  beft>re  in  angrEnglisb  edition. 


repiemberingi  that  he  that  despiseth  Httle  things  AM  &}1  by  litf« 
aad  little.''  "At  this  time,"  his  official  biographers  saj,  '<he  hOi 
poly  attaioed  to  the  spirit  of  boodage  uato  fear,  and  he  found  that  all 
hisseases  were  re^dy  to  betray  hin^  into  sin,  upon  every  exercise  of 
them."  In  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  and  derived  from  the  same  soorce, 
he  wrote  from  on  bofird  to  his  brother  Samuel,  beseechiog  him,  bj 
the  mercies  of  God,  to  baoish  all  such  poison  from  his  school  as  the 
classics  which  were  usnally  read  there,  and  introduce  Christian 
Authors  in  their  plape ;  for  it  was  his  duty  to  instruct  his  scholars, 
^*  not  only  in  the  beggarly  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  much 
more  in  the  Gospel."  Fanaticism  always  comes  to  .this  in  its  pro* 
grass  :  first  it  depreciates  learning,  then  it  would  destroy  it.  There 
liave  been  Christians,  as  they  believed  themselves,  who  would  have 
burnt  the  Alexandrian  library  upon  the  same  logic  as  the  Caliph 
Omar,  with  po  other  difference  than  that  of  calling  their  book  by  a 
^reel(.  name  instead  of  an  Arabic  oue. 

The  course  of  life  which  they  adopted  on  board,  was  as  regular 
98  the  circumstances  of  a  voyage  would  allow,  and  as  severe  as  the 
rule  of  a  monastic  order.  From  four  in  the  morning  till  five  they 
used  private  prayer ;  from  five  till  seven  they  read  the  Bible  to* 
gether,  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  writings  of  the  earliest  ages, 
ibat  they  might  not  lean  to  their  own  understandings.  At  seven  they 
breakfasted,  and  they  had  public  prayers  at  eight.  From  nine  till 
twelve,  John  Wesley.was  employed  in  learning  German,  Pelamott^ 
piirsued  his  Greek  studies,  Charles  wrote  sermons,  and  Ingham  im 
Itructed  the  children  )  and  at  twelve  they  met  to  give  an  account  to 
fine  another  of  what  they  had  done  since  their  last  meeting,  and  of 
what  they  intended  to  do  before  th^ir  next.  They  dined  about  one, 
and  from  dinner  till  four,  the  time  was  spent  iu  reading  to  those  of 
whom  each  had  taken  especial  charge,  or  in  exhorting  them  several* 
ly,  as  the  case  might  require.  There  were  evening  prayers  at  four, 
when  the  second  lesson  was  explained,  or  the  children  were  catechi* 
aed  and  instructed  before  the  congregation.  From  six  to  seven  each 
read  in  his  cabin  to  a  few  of  the  passengers.  At  seven,  Wesley  join« 
ed  with  the  Germans  in  their  public  service,  and  Ingham  read  be- 
tween the  decks  to  as  many  as  desired  to  hear.  At  eight  they  met 
again  to  instruct  and  exhort.  By  this  time  they  were  pretty  well 
wearied  with  exhortations  and  instruction  ;  and  between  nine  and 
ten  they  went  to  bed,  where,  as  Wesley  says,  neither  the  waving  of 
the  sea,  nor  the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing 
sleep  which  God  gave  them. 

It  was  a  rough  season,  their  passage  was  tempestuous  ;  and,  da< 
ring  the  storm,  Wesley  felt  that  he  was  unfit,  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  die.  Ashan^ed  of  this  unwillingness,  he  reproached  himself 
as  if  he  had  no  faith,  and  he  admired  the  impassible  tranquillity  to 
which  the  Moravians  had  attained.  They  had  evinced  that  they 
were  delivered  froaa  pride,  anger,  and  revenge  ;  those  servile  o££- 
c^es,  which  none  of  the  English  virould  perlorip  fer  the  other  passen- 
gers,,they  offered  themselves  to  undertake,  and  would  receive  no 
recompense ;  saying,  it  was  g;oQd  for  their  proqd  hearts,  and  their 
Saviour  had  done  more  for  them.  No  injury  could  move  their  meek- 
ness ;  if  they  were  struck:  or  thrpwn  down,  tbey  ma^e  no  complaint. 


Bor  aitftfi^  tbe  sUghte^t  bdieatHm  of  resenteent  to  spgwt,  W«s- 
ley  was  carious  to  see  wlietber  they  were  equally  delivered  from  th# 
spirit  of  fear,  and  this  he  had  an  opportuoity  of  ascertaining.  In 
ihe  midftt  of  the  psalm  with  which  they  hegan  their  serrice,  &e  sea 
broke  over,  split  the  main-sail,  covered  the  ship,  and  ponred  in  he* 
tween  the  decks,  as  if,  he  say»,  the  great  deep  had  already  swal- 
lowed us  up»  A  dreadful  screaming  was  heard  among  the  Ei^lish 
colonists  :  the  Moravians  calmly  sung  on.  Wesley  afterwards  asked 
one  of  then^,  if  he  was  not  afraid  at  that  time.  He  replied,  *'  I 
tbank  God,  no."  He  was  then  asked  if  the  women  and  children 
iprere  not  afraid.  His  answer  was,  *'  No  ;  our  women  and  ctuldren 
are  not  afraid  to  die."  In  the  intervals  of  fine  weather  which  they 
enjoyed,  Wesley  said  be  could  conceive  no  difference  comparable 
i:o  that  between  a  smooth  and  rough  sea,  except  that  which  is  be- 
tween a  mind  calmed  by  the  love  of  God,  and  one  torn  up  by  the 
storms  of  earthly  passions.  On  the  5th  of  February  they  anchored 
in  the  Savannah  river. 

The  colony  in<Yeorgia9  the  last  which  the  English  established  ia 
North  America,  had  been  only  three  years  founded  at  this  time.- 
The  British  government  had  encouragied  it,  with  wise  political  views, 
as  a  defence  for  the  southern  pravinces  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  a  critical  position,  which  otherwise, 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  occupied  by  the 
I'rench,  to  the  great  danger  and  detriment  of  the  British  settle* 
ments  ;  but  it  had  been  projected  by  men  of  enlarged  benevolence, 
as  a  means  jfor  providing  for  the  employment  and  well-being  of  thos^ 
who  were  poor  and  distressed  at  home.  Twenty-one  persons  were 
incorporated  as  trustees  for  twenty-one  years,  with  power  during 
that  time  to  appoint  all  the  officers,  and  regulate  all  the  concerns  c^ 
|fae  colony :  and  they  were  authorized  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
fitting  out  the  colonists  and  supporting  them,  till  they  could  clear  the 
lands.  The  trusteei^  contributed  money  not  l^ss  liberally  than  time 
and  labour ;  the  bank  subscribed  largely,  and  parlioment  voted 
jClO^CKK)  for  the  advancement  of  a  design  which  was  every  way  con- 
duciye  to  the  interest  of  the  common  weal.  The  first  expedition 
con«8ted  of  an  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers.  James  Oglethorpe, 
one  of  the  trustees,  en^arked  with  them ;  an  active,  enterprising, 
and  zealous  man.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Sir  Walter 
Saleigh^a  original  Journals,  and  to  have  been  guided  by  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  sitnation  for  his  settlement ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Indians ;  their  forefathers,  they  sntd,  had  held  a  con* 
ference  with  a  warrior  who  came  over  the  great  waters,  and  they 
pointed  out  a  funeral  barrow,  under  which  the  chief  who  had  con- 
ferred with  him,  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  in  the  spot  where 
tiie  conference  h&d  been  held. 

The  site  of  the  new  settlement  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sa- 
vannah, which  bends  like  a  sickle  in  that  part ;  the  banks  are  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  is  what  in  the  language  of  the  colonies 
19  caHed  a  bluff,--^plain  high  ground,  extending  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  river,  and  soane  five  or  six  miles  up  the  country.  Ships 
drawing  twelve  feet  water,  may  ride  within  ten  yards  of  the  shore. 
in  the  centre  of  Hms  plain  the  town  was  marked  out,  opposit^^  an 


island  of  rich  paatorage.  From  the  key  there  was  a  fine  pr oipecl 
of  the  coast  in  one  direction,  and  an  island  called  Tybee,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  rirer  ;  on  the  other  the  wide  stream*  bordered  with 
bigh  woods  on  both  sides,  glittered  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  country  belonged  to  the  Creek  Indians;  they 
were  computed  at  this  time  to  amount  to  about  25,000  souls  ;  war 
and  disease,  and  the  vices  of  savage  life,  having  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers.  An  Indian  woman  who  had  married  a  trader  from  Caro* 
lina,  acted  as  interpreter  between  the  English  and  her  countrymen  ; 
her  services  were  at  first  purchased  with  presents,  and  liberally  re* 
warded  aAerwards  by  an  annuity  of  an  hundred  pounds.  Fifty  chiefs 
tains  and  elders,  from  the  eight  tribes  who  composed  the  confede* 
racy  of  the  Creeks,  were  deputed  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe,  and 
treat  of  an  alliance.  In  the  name  of  these  confederated  tribes, 
Weecachumpa,  the  Long  Chief,  informed  the  British  adventurers 
what  was  the  extent  of  country  which  they  claimed  as  their  inherit* 
ance  ;  he  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  white  men  to  the  red  ; 
he  said  that  they  were  pei*suaded  that  the  Great  Power,  who  dwelt 
in  heaven  and  all  around,  (and  he  thi'ew  his  hands  abroad,  and  pro- 
longed his  articulation  as  he  spake,)  had  sent  the  Eogfish  thither  for 
their  good,  and  therefore  they  were  welcome  te  all  the  land  which 
the  Creeks  did  not  use  themselves. 

Tomo-chicbi,  to  whose  tribe  this  part  of  the  country  belonged, 
then  presented  him  with  a  bufialo  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with 
the  head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle.  The  eagie,  he  said,  signified 
speed,  and  the  bufialo  strength.  The  English  were  ewift  as  the 
eagle,  and  strong  as  the  bufialo.  Like  the  eagle,  they  fiew  over  the 
great  waters  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  like  the  buf- 
felo,  they  were  so  atrong  that  nothing  could  withstand  them.  The 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  he  said,  were  soft,  and  signified  love  ;  the  skiii 
of  the  buffalo  was  warm,  and  signified  protection  ;  therefore  he  ho- 
ped the  English  would  love  and  protect  the  family  of  the  Creeks. 
The  alliance  was  soon  concluded,  a  stipulation  being  made,  that 
wherever  a  town  was  laid  out,  a  certain  portion  of  land  should  be 
allotted  to  the  natives.  Oglethorpe  then  presented  each  of  their 
Micoes,  or  Kings,  with  a  shirt,  a  laced  coat,  and  a  laced  hat ;  each 
of  the  warriors  with  a  gun,  and  each  of  their  attendants  with  a  duffle 
cloak,  and  a  few  trifles. 

Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  the  following  year,  and  took  with 
him  Tomo-chtcbi,  Sonawki  his  wife,  and  Tooanabowi  his  son,  with 
seven  other  Indians.  They  were  presented  to  George  II.  at  Ken- 
sington, where  the  Micoe  offered  a  calumet  to  the  king,  and  addressed 
bim  in  a  characteristic  and  not  ineloquent  oration.  ^^  This  day  I 
9ee  the  majesty  ^  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and  the 
nuD^berof  your  people.  I  am  come  in  my  old  days,  thoogh  I  cannot 
expect  to  see  any  advantage  to  myself;  I  .im  come  for  the  good  of 
the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Creek?,  that 
they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English.  These  are 
feathers  of  the  ea^e^  which  is  the  swifleet  of  birds,  and  which  flieth 
around  our  nations.  These  feathers  in  our  land  are  a  sign  of  peace^ 
and  have  been  carried  from  town  to  town  there.  We  have  brought 
them  over  ^o  leave  them  with  y^m,  O  great  Kingi  as  a  token  of 
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4SfrerUettD^  peaca:  O  great  King,  whatever  words,  you  shall  say 
ttoto  me,  I  wiir  faithfully  tell  them  to  all  the  Kings  of  the  Creek 
nations."  The  orator  addressed  the  Q,ueen  also  in  these  4vords : 
'*  1  am  glad  to  see  this  day,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
mother  of  this  great  people.  As  our  people  are  joined  with  your 
mnjesty*s,  we  humbly  hope  to  find  you  the  common  mother  and  pro- 
tectress of  us  and  all  our  children/'  Tomo-chichi  and  his  companions 
bad  no  reason  to  be  dissatistied  with  their  reception  in  England* 
They  were  objects  not  only  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.  A  weekly 
allowance  was  assigned  them  of  twenty  po'inds,  during  their  stay  of 
four  months :  they  lived  during  most  of  the  time  at  the  tables  of 
persons  of  distinction  ;  liberal  presents  were  made  them,  and  when 
they  embarked  for  their  own  country,  they  were  carried  in  one  of 
the  king's  carriages  to  Gravesend.  A  number  of  protestant  Saltz- 
burghers,*  exjpetled  by  their  owu  government  on  account  of  religion, 
went  over  with  them.  A  large  party  of  Highlanders  followed  in  the 
year  ensuing,  and  the  prospects  of  the  colony  were  so  promising, 
that  parliament  granted  a  supply  of  £26,000.  And  when  Mr. 
O^ethorpe  returned  bringing  with  him  the  Wesleys,  he  took  out 
about  three  hundred  passengers  in  two  ships. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  settlement  to  which  Wesley  went  out 
as  Chaplaia  and  Missionary  ;  and  such  had  been  its  progress  whea 
be  arrived  there.  No  colony  was  ever  established  upon  principles 
more  honourable  to  its  projectors.  The  device  upon  their  seal  was 
the  genius  of  the  colony  seated  between  the  two  rivers  which  wer« 
it^  boundaries,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  a  spear  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  other  :  on  the  reverse  were  some  silk 
worms  at  their  work»  with  the  words  A072  sibi  sed  aliis  for  the  motto 

*  The  expulsion  of  these  Saltzlnirgliers  v^ta  the  last  wholesale  act  or  intolerance  committed  bv  a 
Jtoman  Catholic  government.  Of  all  acts  of  the  kind,  however,  It  was  execated  with  the  least  Snhu- 
inanity,  and  the  most  cause.  The  archbishop  was  a  humane  and  conscientious  man,  and  eudearodreS 
by  all  means  uf  gentleness  and  persuasion  to  maintain  that  conformity  of  belief  in  his  dominion«, 
.  which,  both  a9  prince  and  prelate,  according  to  the  laws  and  the  faith  which  he  profrssed,  it  was  hit 
duly  to  preserve.  But  the  spirit  of  reformation  which  had  arisen  was  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
preaching  of  Franciscan  friars  *,  and  in  a  country  where  the  greater  part  of  the  iiibabitants  were 
passionately  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  fatlicrs.  with  all  its  forms  and  fables,  and  the  rest 

Sere  possessed  with  an  uncompromising  and  enthusiastic  determination  of  worshipping  God  in 
idr  own  way,  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  civil  war,  sooner  or  later,  was  to  make  the  minority 
depart  in  peace,  and  this  was  not  done  till  they  had  threatened  to  call  upon  a  foreign  power  for 
support.  About  25,000  persons,  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  migrated  on  this  occasion.  Their 
property  wa«  sold  for  them  under  the  King  of  Prussia's  protection  5  some  injustice  and  considerable 
less  mast  needs  have  been  suffered  by  such  a  sale,  and  the  chaocelfor,  by  whom  this  strong  measora 
was  nsuTiM  into  effect,  is  accused  of  having  enriched  himself  by  the  transaction.  Seventeen  ibou« 
aand  of  the  emigxaQts  settled  in  the  Prussian  states.  Their  march  will  long  be  remembered  in 
Germany.  The  C^oUc  magistrates  at  Augsburg  shut  the  gates  against  ihem,  but  the  Protestants 
in  the  city  prevailed,  and  lodged  them  in  their  houses.  The  Count  of  Stolberg  Wamegerode  gav* 
a  dinner  to  about  900  in  his  palace:  they  were  also  liberally  entertained  and  relieved  by  the  Duk« 
of  Brunswick.  At  Leipsic  the  clergy  met  them  at  the  gates,  and  entered  with  them  in  procession^ 
UBgingone  of  Luther's  hvmus;fl|e  p^-—'-*-"*— -"~-*-' — » •• *»«  i~k«u:*«..»-  — a  -  — n_- 


iBging  one  of  Luther's  hymns  ;He  magistrates  quartered  them  uponAle  inhabitants,  and  a  collec- 
tion was  madefor  them  in  the  chiiKh, several  merchants  subscribing  1,000  dollars  each.  The  Univer- 
•ity  of  Wittenberg  went  out  to  meet  them  with  the  Rector  at  their  head,  and  collections  were  made 
from  house  to  house.  ^'  We  thought  it  an  honour,"  says  one  of  the  Pnifessors, « to  rec^ve  our  poor 
enesCs  in  that  city  where  Luther  first  preolbhed  the  doctrines  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  aban> 
don  their  native  homes."  These  demonstrations  of  the  t>opular  feclingrender  it  more  than  probable 
that,  if  a  religious  war  had  been  allowed  to  begin  in  Saltzburg,  it  wottld  have  spread  Ihrooghoni; 
Germany. 

Thirty-three  thousand  pounds  were  raised  in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  Saltzburghers ;  many 
of  them  settled  in  Georgia,— colonists  of  the  best  description.  They  cidled  their  settlement  Ebene- 
zer.  Whitefield,  in  1738,  was  wondertullv  pleased  with  their  order  and  industry.  "-  Their  linds,'* 
be  says,  «are  improved  surprisingly  for  the  time  they  have  been  there,  and  I  believe  they  have  far 
tiie  best  crop  of  any  in  the  colony.  They  are  blest  with  two  such  pious  ministers  as  I  have  not  oftt'n 
Men.  They  have  no  courts  of  judicature,  but  all  little  differences  are  immediately  and  im^dicitiy 
decided  by  their  ministers,  whom  they  look  upon  and  love  as  their  fathers.  They  have  likewise  na. 
orphan  house,  in  which  are  seventeen  children  and  one  widow,  and  X  was  macix  delighted  to  see 
^  regularity  wherewith  it  is  managed." 

.4. 
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The  conduct  of  the  trustees  did  not  discredit  tlieir  professions ;  tbey 
looked  for  no  emolument  to  themselyes  or  their  representatives 
after  them ;  and  the  first  principle  which  they  laid  down  in  their 
laws  was,  .no  slave  should  he  employed.  This  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  their  great  and  fundamental  error ;  it  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  colony,  being  the  only 
one  in  America  which  prohibited  slavery  in  its  foundation,  was  tfa^ 
last  which  gave  its  reluctant  assent  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
But  there  were  solid  political  reasons  for  the  prohibition,  even  if 
the  everlasting  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  had  not  been 
regarded  ;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  little  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  on  war  in  the  new  world,  had  formed  a  regi- 
ment of  refugee  negroes  from  Carolina,  who  were  paid  and  clothed 
like  the  Spanish  troops,  and  officered  from  among  themselves  ;  they 
had  proclaimed  freedom  for  all  who  would  join  them,  and  had  emis- 
saries actively  employed  in  encouraging  them  to  escape  from  sldtery. 
Some  other  regulations,  although  equally  well  designed,  were  not 
equally  wise.  None  of  the  colonists  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  except  such  as  should  obtain  a  special  license  for 
that  purpose  : — ^this  was  placing  the  settlers  in  a  worse  coiiditioit 
than  any  other  colonists,  the  law  therefore  was  sure  to  render  them 
discontented,  and  to  be  disobeyed.  The  lands  were  granted  upon  a 
feudal  principle,  the  possessors  being  bound  to  take  the  field  when- 
ever the  public  service  might  require  ;  but  as  if  the  evils  of  a  feudal- 
aristocracy  could  possibly  arise  in  a  commercial  colony,  estates  were 
to  be  granted  only  in  tail  male,  lest  large  tracks,  by  descents  and 
intermarriages,  should  fall  into  one  hand  ; — thus,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  remote  and  imaginary  danger,  the  odious  injustice  of  a 
Salic  law  in  private  possessions  was  introduced.  And  the  importa- 
tion of  rum  was  prohibited  :  it  is  said  that  this  spirit,  when  properly 
diluted,  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  wholesomest  and  most 
refreshing  drink,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  for  workmen  in  that  foggy: 
and  burning  climate  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to  forbid  the  use  of  a 
thing  good  in  itself,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  is  subjecting  the 
worthy  part  of  the  community  to  a  privation  for  the  sake  of  the 
worthless. 

The  ship  in  which  Wesley  was  embarked  cast  anchor  near  Tybee 
island,  *^  where  the  groves  of  pines,  running  along  the  shore,  made," 
he  says,  "  an  agreeable  prospect,  showing,  as  it  were,  the  bloom  of 
spring  in  the  depth  of  winter."  On  the  following  morning  they 
landed  on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  where  Mr.  Oglethorpe  led  them 
to  a  rising  groand,'*iR)d  they  all  knelt  and  ret^Pned  thanks  to  God  for 
leaving  arrived  in  safety.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  went  that  day  to  Savan- 
nah, and  returned  the  next,  bringing  'With  him  Augustus  Gottlieb 
Spangenberg,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Moravians.  Wesley  per- 
ceiving in  him  the  same  character  which  in  bis  fellow-passengers 
Ikid  impressed  him  so  stroQgly,  asked  his  advice  concerning  his  own 
<sonduct  in  a  situation  which  was  new  to  him  ;  the  German  replied, 
•*  My  brother,  I  must  first  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Hare  you 
the  witness  within  yourself  ?  Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bear  witness 
viiih  your  spirit  that  you  are  a  child  of  God  ?"  Wesley  had  hitherto 
beeti  accustomed  to  be  himself  the  teacher  :  it  was  the  first  time 
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that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  novice  or  a  child  in  spirifual  things : 
he  was  surprised,  and  knew  hot  Mrhat  to  answer ;  the  German  per- 
ceived this^  aod  said,  ^<  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  ?"  Afler  a|»ause 
he  replied,  *•  I  knovir  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  ivorld."  **  Tr.ue," 
ifejoined  Spangenberg,  ^*but  do  you  know  he  has  saved  you?*^ 
Wesley  answered,  "  i  hope  he  has  died  to  save  me.'*  The  Mora- 
vian only  added,  **  Do  you  know  yourself?"  and  Wesley,  who  was 
evidently  awed  by  this  catechism,  confesses,  that  in  answering  '^  I 
do,'*  he  feai^ed  he  was  but  uttering  vain  words.  The  account  which 
Spangenbei^  gave  of  himself  strengthened  the  impression  which  this 
conversation  had  made.  He  had  spent  some  years  at  the  university 
of  Jena,  he  said,  in  learning  languages  and  the  Vain  philosophy, 
which  he  had  now  (ong  been  labouring  to  forget.  It  had  pleased 
God  to  overturn  his  heart  by  means  of  some  who  preached  the  word 
with  power,  and  he  then  immediately  threw  aside  all  learning,  excepjk 
what  tended  to  salvation.  He  then  began  teaching  poor  children, 
and  having  been  invited  to  Halle,  was  banished  from  thence,  because 
many  faults  were  found  both  With  his  behaviour  and  his  preaching : 
he  had  removed  accordingly  to  Herrnhut,  and  had  been  sent  from 
thence  to  Georgia,  to  reguhite  the  Moravian  establishment. — Wesley 
inquired  whither  he  was  to  go  next ;  his  answer  was,  '*  I  have 
thoughts  of  going  to  Pennsylvania :  but  what  God  will  do  with  me  I 
know  not.  I  am  blind.*  I  am  a  child.  My  Father  knows^  and  I 
am  ready  to  go  wherever  he  calls." 

The  brothers  now  separated.  Charles  went  with  Ingham  to  fre- 
iierica,  a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island  of  St.  Simons,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha.*  John  and  Delamotte  took  up  their 
lodging  tvith  the  Germans  at  Savannah,  till  the  house  which  was  in- 
tended for  them  should  be  erected.  **  We  had  now,"  says  Wesley, 
"  an  opportunity,  day  by  day,  of  observing  their  whole  behaviour  ; 
for  we  were  in  one  room  with  then\frora  morning  to  night,  unless  for 
the  little  time  spent  in  walking.  They  were  always  employed, 
always  cheerful  themselves,  and  iti  good  humour  with  one  another* 
They  had  put  away  all  anger,  and  strife,  and  wrath^  and  bitterness, 
aad  clamour,  and  evil  speaking.  They  walked  worthy  of  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  they  were  called,  and  adorned  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
in  all  things."  And  having  been  present  at  a  consultation  concern- 
ing the  aiOfairs  of  their  church,  in  which,  after  several  hours  spent  in 
conference  and  prayer,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  and  ordina- 
tion of  a  bishop,  he  says,  that  '*  the  great  simplicity,  as  well  as  so- 
lemnity of  the  whole,  almost  made  him  forget  the  seventeen  hundred 
years  between,  and  imagine  himself  in  one  of  those  assemblies  where 
form  and  state  were  not,  but  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the  fisher- 
man presided — ^yet  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 
Among  the  things  of  which  he  was  chiefly  afraid  upon  leaving  Eng- 
land, one  had  been,  that  he  should  never  again  have  so  many  faithful 
friends  as  he  lefV  there.  He  now  exclaimed,  ^'  But  who  knoweth 
the  mercy  and  power  of  God !    From  ten  friends  I  am  a  while  se-^ 

*  The  Duke  de  la  Rocheibacaiilt  LiaUconrt  fays,  that  the  three  branches  of  the  rWer  Alatamaba, 
Wbh  tlie  iaiand  of  St  Sitpons,  which  ties  faeHiff  tten.  fiurm  the  best,  deepest  and  safwt  Hartooitt  o^ 
the  American  C9«st,  below  the  Chcaapeakp.  .  .  - 
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eluded,  and  he  hath  opened  me  a  door  into  the  whole*  MoraTiao 
church." 

When  Dr.  Burton  proposed  Wesley  as  a  proper  person  for  the 
mission  to  Georgia,  he  was  influenced  by  an  opinion,  that  the  more 
men  were  inured  to  a  contempt  of  the  conveniences  and  Comforts  of 
life,  to  serious  thoughts  and  bodily  austerities,  the  fitter  they  were 
for  such  an  undertaking.  He  told  him  that  the  apostolical  manner 
of  preaching  from  house  to  house  might  be  effectual,  and  tarn  many 
to  righteousness.  He  Vclninded  him  (as  if  seeing  upon  what  rock 
he  was  most  likely  to  be  wrecked)  of  how  great  importance  it  was 
to  distinguish  with  prudence,  **  between  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  merely  circumstantial  to  Christianity  ;  between  what  is  indispen- 
sable and  what  is  variable  ;  between  what  is  of  divine  and  what  is  of 
human  authority  ;"  and  he  warned  him,  that  the  people  among  whom 
be  was  going  were  "  babes  in  the  progress  of  their  Christian  life, 
to  be  fed  with  milk  instead  of  strong  meat."  In  one  point  Dr.  Bur- 
ton judged  rightly  ;  no  man  was  more  desirous  of  courting  discomfort, 
or  more  able  to  endure  privations  and  fatigue  ;  in  all  other  points 
never  was  man  more  thoroughly  unfit  for  the  service  which  he  had 
undertaken.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  supposed  that  he  would 
be  engaged  more  as  a  missionary  than  as  a  chaplain,  and  he  thought 
himself  called  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  But  when  Tomo- 
chichi  came  to  welcome  the  governor  on  his  arrival,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  intended  teacher,  it  appeared  that  unforeseen  obstacles 
had  arisen.  ''  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  the  chief,  speaking 
through  the  female  interpreter  to  Wesley  ;  **  when  I  was  in  Eng- 
land, 1  desired  that  some  would  speak  the  Great  Word  to  me  :  and 
my  nation  then  desired  to  hear  it.  But  now  we  are  all  in  confusion. 
Yet  I  a«m  glad  you  are  come.  I  will  go  up  and  speak  to  the  wise  men 
of  our  nation,  and  I  hope  they  will  hear.  But  we  would  not  be  ' 
made  Christians  as  the  Spaniards  make  Christians :  we  would  be 
taught  before  we  are  baptized.'*  Wesley  made  answer,  "  There 
is  but  One,  He  that  sitteth  in  Heaven,  who  is  able  to  teach  man  wis- 
dom. Though  we  are  come  so  far,  we  know  not  whether  He  will 
please  to  teach  you  by  us,  or  no.  If  He  teaches  you,  you  will  learn 
wisdom;  but  we  can  do  nothing."  Had  he  been  master  of  their 
language,  like  those  excellent  men  Eliot  and  Roger  Williams,  the 
manner  of  his  speech  indicates  that  he  would  have  addressed  them 
successfully  in  their  own  style  ;  but  be  never  seems  to  have  attempt- 
ed the  arduous  task  of  acquiring  it ;  and  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  going  among  the  Choctaws,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  objected  to  it^ 
because  there  was  danger  of  being  intercepted  or  killed  by  the 
French  ;  and  still  more  because  of  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  Sa- 
vannah without  a  minister,  the  two  brethren  discussed  these  objec- 
tions with  the  Moravians,  and  acceded  to  their  opinion,  that  thej 
ought  not  yet  to  go.  In  Georgia,  indeed,  as  the  Jesuits  had  found  it 
in  South  .America,  the  vicinity  of  a  white  settlement  would  have, 
proved  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians. When  Tomo-chichi  was  urged  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  he  keenly  replied,  *'  Why,  these  are  Christians  at 
Savannah!  these  are  Christians  at  Frederica !''  Nor  was  it  without 
good  appfipreikt  reason  th^t  the  poof  savage  exclaimed,  ''  Christias 
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Vitich  drunk !  Christian  beat  men !  Christian  tell  lies !  Devil  Chris- 
tian !  Me  no  Christian  !" 

Wesley,  however,  was  well  pleased  at  first  with  his  situation  :  the 
place,  he  said,  was  pleasant  beyond  imagination  :  he  was  even  per- 
suaded that  it  was  exceeding  healthful,  and  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
saying,  he  should  be  heartily  glad  if  any  poor  and  religious  men  or 
women  of  Epworth  or  Wroote  could  come  over  to  him  ;  inviting 
them  with  a  promise  of  land  enough',  and  of  provisions  till  they  could 
live  upon  its  produce*  He  was  satisfied  also  with  his  reception, 
and  the  efiect  which  he  produced.  The  people  crowded  to  hear 
him;  and  when  he  beheld  the  deep  attention  with  which  they  re- 
ceived the  word,  and  the  seriousness  that  afterwards  sate  upon  all 
their  faces,  he  coold  scarce  refrain  from  anticipating  a  continuance 
of  the  impression,  "  in  spite,"  he  says,  **  of  experience,  and  reason, 
and  Scripture  altogethet."  One  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced on  his  first  landing,  assured  him  that  he  would  see  as  well- 
drest  a  congregation  on  Sunday,  as  hiost  which  he  had  seen  in  Lon- 
don. **  I  did  so,'*  he  says,  *'  and  soon  after  took  occasion  to  ex- 
pound those  Scriptures  which  relate  to  dress,  and  to  press  them 
freely  upon  my  audience,  in  a  plain  and  close  application.  All  the 
time  that  I  afterwards  ministered  at  Savannah,  I  saw  heither  gold  in 
the  Church,  nor  costly  apparel ;  but  the  congregation  in  general  was 
slmost  constantly  clothed  in  plain  clean  linen  or  woollen.  All,"  he 
said,  '<  was  smooth,  and  fair,  and  promising :  many  seemed  to  be 
awakened  :  all  were  full  of  respect  and  commendation."  He  taught 
one  school  and  Delamotte  another ;  some  of  Delamotte's  boys,  who 
wore  shoes  and  stockings,  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  poor 
fellows  who  went  barefoot ;  and  Wesley  proposed  to  change  schools 
for  a  while,  that  be  might  endeavour  to  cure  an  evil  which  his  friend 
found  himself  unable  to  remedy.  To  effect  this,  he  went  into  the 
school  without  shoes  and  stockings  himself.  The  boys  stared  at 
him  and  at  each  other  ;  he,  of  course,  took  no  notice,  but  kept  them 
to  their  work  :  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  unshod  party  felt  the 
comfort  of  being  thus  countenanced,  and  before  the  week  was  over, 
pride  stood  no  longer  in  the  way  of  discipline  or  of  economy,  and 
many  of  the  others  came  to  school  bare-legged  also. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  vanities  of  the  world  :  one  pf  the  better  order  of  colonists 
gave  a  ball;  the  public  prayers  began  about  the  same  time;  the 
church  was  full,  and  the  ball-room  so  empty,  that  the  entertainment 
could  not  go  forward.  He  perceived  that  this  made  many  person* 
angry,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  as 
well  as  easy  not  to  have  excited  such  feelings  on  such  an  occasion. 
All  might  have  continued  well,  cOuld  he  but  have  remembered  tlie 
advice  of  Dr.  Burton,  to  consider  his  parishioners  as  babes  in  their 
progress,  and  therefore  to  feed  them  with  milk.  Instead  of  this,  he 
drenched  them  with  the  physic  of  an  intolerant  discipline.  Following 
the  rubric  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  English  church,  he  in- 
sisted upon  baptizing  children  by  immersion,  and  refused  to  baptize 
Ihem  if  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  this  rude  and  perilous  me- 
thod. Some  persons  he  would  not  receive  as  sponsors,  because  they 
were  not  communicants ;  and  when  one  of  the  most  pious  men  in 
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tl^e  eolony  eairoestly  d^^ired  to  be  admjitted  to  the  commitoioii^  be« 
cause  he  was  a  dissenter  he  refused  to  administer  it  to  him,  noless 
he  would  submit  to  be'  re-baptized.;  and  he  would  not  read  the 
burial  service  over  another  £6t  the  same  reason,  or  for  some  one 
Ibunded  upon  the  saqne  principle.  He  was  accused  of  making  his 
seroions  so  many  satires  upon  p^ticular  persons,  and  for  this  cause 
his  auditors  fell  off;  for  though  one  might  have  been  very  well  pleas- 
ed to  bear  the  others  preached  at,  no  person  liked  the  chance  of  be- 
ing made  the  mark  himself.  Ail  the  quarrels  which  bad  occurred 
since  his  arrival,  were  occasioned,  it  was  affirmed,  by  his  intermed- 
dling conduct.  *'  Besides,"  said  a  plain  speaker  to  him,  *'  the  peo- 
ple say  they  are  Protestants,  but  as  tor  you  they  cannot  tell  what  re- 
ligion you  are  of ;  they  never  heard  of  such  a  religipo  before,  ^iid 
they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

It  was  not  merely  by  his  austere  opinioiwi  and  ascetic  habits  that 
Wesley  gave  .occasion  to  this  notion.  With  all  his  rigid  adherence 
to  the  letter  of  the  rubric,  his  disposition  for  departing  from  the 
practices  of  the  churcb,  and  eftabUshing  a  discipline  of  his  own,  was 
f  now  beginning  to  declare  itself.  He  divided  the  public  prayers,  fol- 
*\  lowing,  in  this  respect,  the  original  appointment  of  the  church,  which, 
he  said,  wa^  still  observed  ip  a  few  places  in  England  :  so  he  per- 
formed the  morning  serviqe  at  five,  and  reserved  the  communion  of- 
fice^ with  the  sermon,  for  a  separate  service  at  eleven  :  the  evening 
service  was  at  three,  tie  visited  his  parishioners  from  house  to 
house  ia  order,  setting  apart,  for  this  purpose,  the  hours  between 
twelve  and  three,  when  they  could  not  work  because  of  the  heat. 
And  he  agreed  wi(h  his  compauions  to  form,  if  they  could,  the  more 
serious  parishioners  into  a  little  society,  who  should  assemble  once 
or  twice  a  weel^  for  the  purpose  of  improving,  instructing,  and  ex- 
horting each  other :  from  these  again  a  smaller  number  was  to  be 
^elected  for  a  more  intimate  intercommunion,  which  might  be  for* 
warded  partly  by  the  minister's  conversing  singly  with  each,  and 
partly  by  inviting  them  altogether  to  the  minister's  house  on  Sunday 
aflemooos.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  so  far  accorded  with  his  views  of  re- 
formation, as  to  give  orders  that  no  person  should  profane  the  Sab- 
bath by  fishing  or  fowling  upon  that  day  ;  but  the  governor,  who  had 
fares  enough  to  disquiet  him,  arising  from  the  precarious  state  of  th€ 
tolony,  was  teazed  and  soured  by  the  complaints  which  were  now 
perpetually  brought  against  the  two  brothers,  and  soon  began  to  wish 
that  he  had  brought  out  with  him  men  of  more  practicable  tempers. 
The  best  people  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  new  colonies  ; — 
formed  as  such  establishments  hitherto  have  been  in  modern  times, 
they  usually  consist  of  adventurers,  who  have  either  no  fortune  to 
lose,  OF  no  character, — the  most  daring,  or  the  most  desperate  mem- 
bers of  society.  Charles  Wesley  attempted  the  douWy  difficult  task 
of  reforming  some  of  the  lady  colonists,  and  reconciling  their  petty 
jealousies  and  hatreds  of  each  other  ;  in  which  he  succeeded  no  fur- 
ther than  just  to  make  them  cordjally  agree  in  hating  him,  and  cabal- 
ling to  get  rid  of  him  in  any  way.  He  had  not  been  »i%  days  at  Fre- 
derica  before  he  was  involved  iq  so  many  disputes  and  disagreeable 
circumstances,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  spend  six  days  more  in 
the  same  manner  for  all  Georgia,-— but  it  was  neither  in  his  power  t^ 
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cliflQge  his  situation  so  sooa,  nor  to  improre  it.  As  lie  was  at  prayers 
in  a  myrtle  grove,  a  gun  was  firefd  from  the  other  side  of  the  bushes, 
and  the  ball  passed  close  by  him  :  he  believed  it  was  aimed  at  him, 
yet  if  there  had  really  been  a  design  against  his  life,  they  who  made 
the  2|ttempt  would  not  so  easily  have  given  up  their  purpose.    Ogle- 
thorpe was  at  this  time  gone  inland  with  the  Indians,  to  see  the  limits 
which  they  claimed.     During  his  absence  the  doctor  chose  to  shoot 
daring  service-time  on  the  Supday ,  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  and  so 
near  the  church,  that  the  constable  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  out  and 
deliver  him  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  put  him  under  arrest  in 
the  guard-room.     This  was  of  course  imputed  to  the  chaplain  ;  the 
doctor's  wife  poured  out  a  torrent  of  execrations  against  him  in  the 
street ;  and  to  heighten  the  indignation  which  was  excited,  the  doctor 
himself  refused  to  go  out  to  any  patient,  though  his  services  were 
wanted  by  a  woman  at  the  time.     When  Oglethorpe  returned,  he 
foand  Frederica  in  an  uproar,  and  he  was  informed  that  a  plan  was 
concerted  among  the  settlers  for  abandoning  the  colony,  and  that 
Charles  Wesley  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  mischief.     The  accu-* 
sation  came  in  too  authentic  a  manner  to  be  disregarded,  for  it  was 
made  by  the  spokesman  of  the  discontented,  who  in  their  name  de- 
manded leave  to  depart.     Oglethorpe  accordingly  sent  for  him,  and 
charged  him  with  mutiny  and  sedition,  yet  treated  him  with  some  re- 
mains of  kindness,  and  said,  that  he  should  not  scruple  shooting  half- 
a-dozen  of  those  fellows  at  once,  but  that  from  regard  to  him  be  had 
spoken  to  him  first.     A  cross-examination,  skilfully  managed,  made 
the  accuser  himself  admit  that  Charles  Wesley  had  no  otherwise  ex- 
cited the  mutineers  to  this  resolution  than  by  forcing  them  to  prayers. 
Still   an  uncomfortable  feeling  remained  in   Oglethorpe's   breast, 
which  no  explanation  could  remove  : — he  had  expected  that  men  of 
sach  talents,  such  learning,  such  piety,  and  such  zeal  as  the  Wesleys, 
would  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  good  order  of  the  colony  : 
and  he  complained  that  instead  of  love,  meekness,  and  true  religion 
among  the  people,  there  was  nothing  but  mere  formal  prayers :  but 
of  the  form,  he  was  soon  convinced,  there  was  as  little  as  of  the 
reality,  seldom  more  than  half-a-dozen  attending  at  the  public  ser- 
rice.     Still  he  thought  Charles  had  raised  these  disorders, — ^as  in 
truth  he  bad  been  the  occasion  of  them  by  his  injudicious  zeal  ^ 
Charles  asked  whether  it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  altogether  for- 
bear from  conversing  with  the  parishioners.     To  this  the  governor 
would  give  no  answer  ;  but  he  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  his  own 
situation  ;  **•  Every  thing  was  in  confusion,"  he  said  :  '*  it  was  much 
easier  to  govern  a  thousand  persons  than  threescore  ;  and  he  durst 
not  leave  them  before  they  were  settled." 

This  interview  left  neither  party  in  an  enviable  state  of  mind. 
Charles  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  letter  was  intercepted,  and  the 
scoundrel  who  opened  it  proclaimed  its  contents  :  instead  of  writing 
again,  he  resolved  to  send  Ingham  to  him.  There  was  one  person 
of  better  character  among  these  profligate  settlers,  who  burst  into 
tears  when  he  took  leave  of  Ingham,  and  said,  *<  One  good  man  is' 
leaving  us  already  ;  I  foresee  nothing  but  desolrition.  Must  my  poor 
children  be  brought  up  like  these  savages  ?"  And  Charles  himself, 
feeling  the  utter  loneliness  in  which  he  was  left,  thoiu;h  but  by  a 
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temporary  separatioD,  exclaims  in  his  journal,  '^  O  happy,  happy 
friend  !  abtit,  erupit^  evasit ;  but  wo  is  me  that  I  am  still  constrained 
to  dwell  in  Meshech !  I  languished,"  he  says,  *'  to  bear  him  com- 
pany, followed  him  with  my  eye  till  out  of  sight,  and  then  sunk  into 
deeper  dejection  of  spirit  than  I  had  known  before."  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
now  began  to  manifest  his  displeasure  in  a  manner  not  more  distress* 
ing  to  its  object  than  dishonourable  to  himself.  Charles  Wesley, 
expecting  to  live  with  him  as  his  secretary,  had  taken  oiit  with  him 
from  England  no  furniture  of  any  kind  :  he  was  now  informed  that 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  use  his  things  ; 
and  upon  observing  that  he  supposed  the  order  did  not  extend  to  him» 
was  told  by  the  servant  that  he  was  particularly  included  by  name. 
^^  Thanks  be  to  God,"  said  he,  *<  it  is  not  yet  made  capital  to  give 
me  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  begin  now,"  he  says  in  his  journal,/*  to  be 
abused  and  slighted  into  an  opinion  of  my  own  inconsiderableness. 
I  could  not  be  more  trampled  upon  were  I  a  fallen  minister  of  state. 
The  people  have  found  out  that  I  am  in  disgrace  ;  my  few  well-wish- 
ers are  afraid  to  speak  to  me  :  some  have  turned  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  me ;  others  have  desired  that  I  would  not  take  it  ill  if  they  seem- 
ed not  to  know  me  when  we  should  meet.  The  servant  that  used  to 
wash  my  linen  sent  it  back  unwashed.  It  was  great  cause  of  triumph 
that  1  was  forbidden  the  use  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe's  things,  which  in 
effect  debarred  me  of  most  of  the  conveniences,  if  not  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  I  sometimes  pitied  them,  and  sometimes  diverted  my- 
self with  the  odd  expressions  of  their  contempt ;  but  1  found  the 
benefit  of  having  undergone  a  much  lower  degree  of  obloquy  at 
Oxford." 

Hitherto  he  had  lain  on  the  ground  in  the  corner  of  a  hut :  some 
boards  were  now  to  be  distributed  from  the  public  stores,  and 
he  applied  for  some  to  use  as  a  bedstead,  but  they  were  given  ta 
every  person  except  himself.  Outward  hardships  and  inward  conflicts, 
above  all,  the  bitterness  of  reproach  from  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who  was 
the  only  man  he  wished  to  please,  wore  him  out  at  last,  and  he  was 
forced  to  lie  down  by  what  he  called  a  friendly  fever.  "  My  sick- 
ness," he  says,  *'  I  knew  could  not  be  of  long  continuance,  as  I  was 
in  want  of  e^ery  help  and  convenience  :  it  must  either  soon  leave 
me,  or  release  me  from  further  sufferings."  Some  charitable  persons 
brought  him  gruel,  which  produced  a  salutary  perspiration,  and 
being  a  little  relieved,  the  next  day  he  was  able  to  bury  a  poor  man, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  but  in  a  state  of 
such  weakness,  that  he  was  led  out  to^^rform  the  funeral  service, 
and  envied  the  man  his  quiet  grave.  Un  the  first  day  of  his  illness 
he  got  the  old  bedstead  to  lie  upon,  on  which  the  wounded  man  had 
expired  ;  he  possessed  it  only  one  night ;  Oglethorpe  was  brutal 
enough  to  give  it  away  from  under  him,  and  refused  to  spare  one  oi 
the  carpenters  to  mend  him  up  another. 

John,  meantime,  being  relieved  by  Ingham,  at  Savannah,  embarked 

in  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  barge  called  a  pettiagaw,  for  Frederica.  At 

night  he  wrapt  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  cloak  to  keep  ofl* 

the  sand  flies,  (for  they  were  anchored  near  an  island,)  and  lay  down 

f  on  the  quarter-deck.     About  midnight  he  was  greatly  astonished  by 

/    finding  himself  under  water  ;  he  had  rolled  overboard,  and  in  so  sound 
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&  steep  that  he  did  not  wake  while  falling  :  his  presence  of  miad, 
which  never  forsook  him,  served  him  here  in  good  stead,  and  swim- 
miDg  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel  where  there  was  a  hoat  tied, 
he  climbed  up  hy  the  rope.  Contrary  winds  delayed  him  six  days  on 
the  passagie.  Charles  began  to  recover  from  the  moment  of  his  bro- 
ther's arrival.  In  his  natural  indignation  at  the  treatment  which  he 
received,  he  had  resolved  rather  to  perish  for  want  of  necessaries, 
than  submit  to  ask  for  them ;  by  John's  advice,  however,  he  de- 
parted from  this  resolution,  and  the  way  to  reconciliation  was  thus 
opened. — Wesley  remained  about  a  week  at  Frederica.  A  few  days 
after  his  departure,  Mr.  Oglethrope  sent*  for  Charles,  and  a  remark- 
able scene  ensued.  Th^  governor  began  by  saying  he  had  takea 
8ome  pains  to  satisfy  his  brother,  but  in  vain.  ''  It  matters  not," 
said  he.  *'  I  am  now  going  to  death  :  you  will  see  me  no  more. 
Take  this  ring,  and  carry  it  to  Mr.  V. :  if  there  be  a  friend  to  be 
depended  on,  be  is  one. — His  interest  is  next  to  Sir  Robert's :  what- 
ever you  ask  within  his  power,  he  will  do  for  you,  your  brother  and 
family.  I  have  expected  death  for  some  days.  These  letters  show 
that  the  Spaniards  have  long  been  seducing  our  allies,  and  intend  to 
eat  us  off  at  a  blow.  I  fall  by  my  friends  on  whom  I  depended  to 
send  their  promised  succours.  But  death  is  nothing  to  me  :  he  will 
pursue  all  my  designs,  and  to  him  I  recommend  them  and  you." 
He  then  gave  him  a  diamond  ring.  Charles  Wesley,  who  had  little 
expected  such  an  address,  took  it,  and  replied,  '^  If  I  am  speaking  to 
yon  for  the  last  time,  hear  what  you  will  quickly  know  to  be  a  truth, 
as  soon  as  you  are  entered  on  a  separate  state.  This  ring  1  shall 
never  make  use  of  for  myself.  I  have  no  worldly  hopes  ;  I  have  re- 
nounced the  world  :  life  is  bitterness  to  me  :  I  came  hither  to  lay  it 
down.  You  have  been  deceived  as  well  as  I.  I  protest  nay  inno- 
cence of  the  crimes  I  am  charged  with,  and  think  myself  now  at  li- 
berty to  tell  you  what  I  thought  never  to  have  uttered." — The  ex- 
planation into  which  he  then  entered,  so  satisfied  Oglethorpe,  that 
his  feelings  were  entirely  changed  :  all  his  old  love  and  confidence 
returned ;  and  he  embraced  Charles  and  kissed  him  with  the  most 
cordial  affection.  They  went  together  to  the  boat,  where  he  waited 
some  minutes  for  his  sword  :  a  mourning  sword  was  twice  brought 
him,  which  he  twice  refused  to  take  ;  at  last  they  brought  his  own  : 
it  had  been  his  father's.  *'  With  this  sword,"  said  he,  **  I  was  ne- 
Tcr  yet  unsuccessful."  When  the  boat  pushed  off,  Charles  Wesley 
ran  along  the  shore  to  see  his  last  of  him.  Oglethorpe  seeing  him 
and  two  other  persons  run  lifter  him,  stopt  the  boat,  and  asked  if 
they  wanted  any  thing.  One  of  them,  the  officer,  whom  he.  had  left 
with  the  command,  desired  his  last  orders  :  Charles  then  said,  <*  God 
is  with  you  :  go  forth  Christo  duce  et  auspice  Chrisioy  Oglethorpe 
replied,  '^  You  have  some  verses  of  mine  :  you  there  see  my 
thoughts  of  success."  The  boat  then  moved  off,  and  Charles  re- 
mained praying  that  God  would  save  him  from  death,  and  wash  away 
all  his  sins.  « 

On  the  fifth  day,  Oglethorpe  returned  in  safety.  An  enemy's 
squadron  of  three  large  ships,  and  four  smaller,  had  been  for  three 
weeks  endeavouring  to  make  a  descent,  but  the  wind  continued 
against  them^  till  they  could  wait  no  longer,    Charles  returned  him 
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the  ring.  "  When  I  gave  k  you,'*  said  the  governor,  "  I  iieir^v  ex- 
pected to  see  you  again,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  your 
brother,  and  you.  I  had  many  omens  of  my  death,  but  God  has  beeii 
pleased  to  preserve  si  life  which  was  never  valuable  to  me,  and  yet 
in  the  continuance  of  it,  I  tbank  God,  I  can  rejoice."  He  then  talk- 
ed of  the  strangeness  of  his  deliverance^  when  betrayed,  as  it  appear- 
ed, on  all  sides,  and  without  human  support ;  and  he  condemned 
himself  for  his  late  conduct,  imputing  it,  however,  to  want  of  time 
for  consideration,  and  the  state  of  his  mind.  ^*  1  longed,  Sir,"  said 
Charles,  *'  to  see  you  once  more,  that  1  might  tell  you  some  things 
before  we  finally  parted  ;  but  then  I  cotisidered,  that  if  you  died,- 
you  would  know  them  all  in  a  moment."  Oglethorpe  repliedr*\l 
know  not  whether  separate  spirits  regard  our  little  concerns  ;  if  thej 
do,  it  is  as  men  regard  the  follies  of  their  childhood,  or  I  my  late  pas-*^ 
sionateness."  About  three  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  sent 
him  to  England  with  despatches,  and  followed  him  thither  in  the  au- 
ttimn  of  the  same  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  determined  that  Ing- 
ham should  gp  to  England  also,  and  endeavour  to  bring  over  Some  of' 
their  friends  to  assist  them.  When  Wesley  had  been  twelve  months 
in  Georgia,  he  Bent  to  the  trustees  an  account  of  the  expenses  for  that 
time,  for  himself  and  Delamotte,  which,  deducting  building  and  j6ur- 
neys,  amounted  to  only  £44.  4s.  4d.  A  salary  of  £60  was  allowed 
for  his  maintenance,  which  he  had  resolved  not  to  accept,  thinkiifg 
his  fellowship  sufficient  for  him  ;  but  his  brother  Samuel  Expostula- 
ted wi^h  him  upon  the  injustice  of  such  conduct,  both  to  himself  and 
to  those  who  should  come  after  him.  These  arguments  were  too  rea- 
sonable to  be  resisted,  especially  when  Wesley  lookedi  to  an  event- 
which  would  have  deprived  him  of  his  income  from  college. 

Sophia  Causton,  the  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Savannah,  had 
'fixed  her  eyed  upon  Wesley  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  thinking  it  the  like- 
lies^t  means  of  reclaiming  him  from  those  eccentricities  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  usefulness.  She  was  a  woman  of  fine  person,  po- 
lished manners,  and  cultivated  mind,  and  was  easily  led  to  bear  her 
part  in  a  design  which  wad  to  cure  an  excellent  man  of  his  ettrava^- 
g-aucies,  and  give  her  a  good  husband.  Accordingly  she  was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  ofie  suffering  under  a  wounded  spirit,  and  inquiring 
after  the  way  of  eternal  life.  Nor  was  it  enough  to  place  herself 
thus  in  a  more  particular  manner  under  his  spiritual  guidance  ;  she 
became  his  pupil  also,  like  another  Heloisa.  She  dressed  always  in 
wiiite,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  to  please  his  taste  ;  and  when, 
in  consequence  of  his  having  taken  meat  and  wine,  one  day,  at  the 
General's  express  desire,  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  think  the  Use  of 
these  things  unlawful,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  confined  to  his 
b^d,  she  attended  him  night  and  day  with  incessant  and  sincere  soli- 
citude. Wesley's  manner  of'  life  had  hitherto  estranged  him  from 
women,  and  be  felt  these  attentions  as  it  was  designed  he  should  feel 
them.  But  she  hadadidicultpart  to  act,  and  might  well  doubt  wh^^ 
ther  with  all  his  virtues  it  was  likely  that  such  a  husband  would^mak^Gs 
her  happy.  While  she  was  at  Frederica,  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Cbarleai  coBcerniog  ber,  in  language  which  strongly  marks  his  anxie- 
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tj  ;  the  letter  was  partly  written  in  Greek,  that  it  might  not  be  ex* 
posed  to  impertinent  curiosity.  It  was  to  this  purport : — **  I  conjure 
yoii  spare  no  time,  no  address  or  pains  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  my 
friend's  former  grief.  1  much  doubt  you  are  in  the  right.  God  for- 
bid that  she  should  again  err  thus.  Watch  over,  guard  her  as  much 
as  you  possibly  can.  Write  to  me,  how  it  behooves  me  to  write  to 
her;"  Here  not  being  under  Wesley's  eye,  her  life  was  not  regula^ 
ted  with  the  same  reference  to  his  opinion  ;  and  when  he  went  to 
Frederica,  some  weeks  afler  his  brother's  departure,  *' he  found 
her,"  he  says,  *'  scarce  the  shadow  of  what  she  was  when  he  had  left 
her."  He  endeavoured  to  convince  her  of  this  ;  the  kindof  remon* 
strance  excited  some  pain  and  some  pride  ;  and  in  her  resentment 
she  told  him  she  would  return  to  England  immediately.  '<  I  was  at 
first  little  surprised,"  says  he,  *'  but  I  soon  recollected  my  spirits^ 
and  remembered  my  calling.^ 

^tion  me,  qui  cetera  vincet 

Impetus  -J  at  rapido  contrarias  evebar  orbL** 

He  had  recourse  to  prayer,  however,  and  to  the  exhortations  of 
Ephrem  Syrus,  whom  he  thought  at  this  time  the  most  awakening 
writer  of  all  the  ancients  ;  and  aAer  several  fruitless  attempts,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  dissuading  her  from  what  he  called  the  fatal  reso* 
lotion  of  going  to  England.  She  went  back  with  him  to  Savannah, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  believed  she  had  recovered  the  ground  which 
she  had  lost.  This  was  the  close  of  October.  *<  In  the  beginning  of 
December,"  he  writes,  '*  I  advised  Miss  Sophy  to  sup  earlier,  and 
not  immediately  before  she  went  to  bed.  She  did  sO)  and  on  this  lit* 
tie  circumstance,  what  an  inconceivable  train  of  consequences  de- 
pend !  not  only  all  the  colour  of  remaining  hfe  for  her,  but  perhaps 
my  happiness  too." 

Notwithstanding  this  docility,  Delamotte  suspected  that  both  her 
obedience  and  her  devotion  wye  merely  assumed  for  the  occasion  j 
he  therefore  told  Wesley  what  he  thought  of  her  artfulness  and  his 
simplicity,  and  plainly  asked  him  if  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  her. 
That  he  bad  formed  this  intention  in  his  heart,  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
hut  he  had  not  declared  it ;  the  question  embarrassed  him,  and  he 
made  no  decisive  answer  ;  but  being  staggered  by  what  Delamotte 
had  said,  he  called  upon  the  Moravian  Bishop.  The  Bishop  replied 
thus  : — '<  Marriage  is  not  unlawful.  Whether  it  is  expedient  for 
you  at  this  time,  and  whether  this  lady  is  a  proper  wife  for  you, 
ought  to  be  maturely  considered."  The  more  he  considered,  the 
more  he  was  perplexed,  so  he  propounded  the  matter  to  the  elders 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  When  he  went  to  learn  their  determina- 
tion, he  found  Delamotte  sitting  with  the  elders  in  full  conclave  as- 
sembled ;  and  upon  his  proposing  the  question,  the  Bishop  replied  : 
"  We  have  considered  your  case  ;  will  you  abide  by  our  decision  ?" 
He  made  answer  that  he  would.     Then,  said  the  Bishop,  we  advise 

*  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion,  that  he  composed  these  lines,  which,  as  he  teU$  tu  in  hii  <*  plate 
Aocoom  or  Christian  Perfection,*'  were  written  at  Savannah  in  the  year  itS6 : 
Is  tfiere  a  thing  beneath  the  sun 

That  strives  with  thee  my  heart  to  share  ? 
Ah  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone. 
The  lord  of  every  nation  there  I 

Vol.  I.  9  » 
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yoii  td  proceed  do  further  in  this  business.  tJpoti  this  Wesley  iir- 
plied,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  and  from  that  time,  io  petF 
feet  obedience  to  their  decision,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  lady's  company,  though  he  perceived  what  pain  this  change ia 
\  bis  conduct  gave  her.  Had  the  lady  herself  known  that  a  consulta- 
tion of  Moravian  elders  had  been  held  upon  her  case,  whatever  pain 
%nd  whatever  love  she  might  have  felt,  would  soon  have  given  place 
to  resentment. 

Docile,  however,  as  he  had  Shown  himself  to  his  spiritual  directors, 
his  private  diary  shows  what  pain  he  felt  in  their  decision,  and  that 
even  when  be  thought  it  best  for  his  salvation  that  the  match  should 
be  broken  oiF,  he  had  not  resolution  to  break  it  oiT  himself,  so  that  the 
point  on  his  part  was  still  undecided,  when  she  put  an  end  to  hit 
struggles  by  taking  another  husband.  Passages  in  his  private  jour- 
nal make  this  beyond  a  doubt :  "  Feb.  6,  1737.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable dispensations  of  Providence  towards  me,  which  I  have  yet 
known,  began  to  show  itself  this  day.  For  many  days  after,  I  could 
not  at  all  judge  which  way'the  scale  would  turn  :  nor  was  it  fully  de- 
termined till  March  4,  on  Which  God  commanded  me  to  pull  out  my 
right  eye  ;  and  by  his  grace  I  determined  so  to  do  ;  but  being  slack 
hi  the  execution,  on  Saturday,  March  12,  God  being  very  merciful  to 
toe,  my  friend  performed  what  I  could  not.  1  have  often  thought 
one  of  the  most  difficult  commands  that  ever  Was  giveti,  was  thkt 
given  to  Ezekiel  concerning  his  wife.  But  the  difficulty  of  obeying 
such  a  direction  appeared  to  me  now  more  than  ever  before,  whea, 
cansldering  the  character  I  bore,  I  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
word  of  the  Lprd  was  come  to  me  likewise,  saying,  *  Son  of  man^  be* 
hokl  I  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke^ 
yet  neither  dhalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  rua 
down.' "  The  fourth  of  March  appears  to  have  been  the  day  oa 
which  the  consultation  was  held  :  "  Fronb  the  direction  i  received 
from  God  this  day,"  he  says,  '*  torching  an  affair  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, I  cannot  but  observe,  as  I  have  done  many  times  before,  the 
entire  mistake  of  many  good  men,  who  assert  that  God  will  not  an- 
swer your  prayer  unless  your  heart  be  wholly  resigned  to  his  will. 
My  heart  was  not  wholly  resigned  to  his  will ;  therefore,  I  durst 
not  depend  on  my  own  judgment ;  and  for  this  very  reason  I  cried 
iahim  the  more  earnestly  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  me.  And 
1  know,  ardi  am  assured,  that  he  heard  my  voice,  and  did  send  forth 
his  light  and  bis  truth."  The  twelfth  of  March  was  the  day  oa 
which  Sophia  married  Mr.  Williainson,  **  being,"  says  Wesley,  **  the 
day  wliich  completed  the  year  from  my  first  speaking  to  her.  What 
thoa  doest,  O  God,  I  know  not  now,  biit  I  shall  know  hereafter."* 

*  upon  this  part  of  Wesley^s  private  bistc^ry.  Dr.  Whitehead  says,  "Mr.  Wesley  has  observed  » 
sHence  in  bis  printed  journal  on  some  circmntiaoces  of  this  afiair,  which  has  induced  many  per- 
sons to  ffttfiKSct  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in  this  business.  He  has,  however,  been  more  ofien  iA 
bis  private  journal,  which  was  written  at  the  time,  as  the  circumstances  arose.  And  as  this  private 
iottmal,  and  bis  other  papers,  lay  open  to  the  inspection  of  his  friends  for  several  years,  I  canndt 
help  tbinkingr  tliat  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  Mr.  Wesiey  to  have 


But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  weakness,  (and  \ 
-someUiin^  or  other  f)  or  of  bis  prudence  in  this  afiair,  nothing:  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  in  point  of 
eriminalHy."  Wesley  would  naturally  say  as  little  as  possible  upon  this  subjeet  in  his  printed  Jour- 
jui  J  and  ia  privsite,  whether  be  remembered  the  lady  with  any  degree  of  tenderness  or  not,  he  must 
]Un«  iftfOk  eonttioiu  of  mich  eccentricity  during  the  course  of  the  attadmen^  and  great  iadlscre.- 
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HU^fipt  consolation  was  derived  from  reflecting  upon  the  part 
•srbidlPnebelieved  himself  called  to  perforin.     Walking  to  one  of 
the  newly  settled  lots,  be  says,  '^  I  plainly  felt  that  had  God  given  me 
such  a  retirement  with  the  companion  I  desired,  I  should  have  for- 
gotten the  work  for  whibh  I  was  born,  and  have  set  up  my  rest  in  this 
world/'     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  find  cause 
for  consolation  from  the  lady's  character,  which  took  its  natural 
course,  when  she  no  longer  acted  with  the  view  of  pleasing  him. 
"God,"  he  says,  " has  shown  roe  yet  more  of  the  greatness  of  my 
deliverance,  by  opening  to. me  a  new  and  unexpected  scene  of  Miss 
>Sopby*s  dissimulation,     Q  never  give  fne  over  to  my  own  heart's 
^desires,  nor  Jet  me  follow  my  own  imaginations !"     Some  time  after* 
^ards,  immediately  after  the  communion,  he  mentioned  to  her  some 
things  in  her  conduct  which  he  thought  reprehensible  ;  no  man  but 
'VVesley  would  have  done  so,  after  what  had  passed  between  theai, 
but  at  this  time^  his  austere  notions  led  him  wrong  in  every  thing. 
The  reproof  irritated  her,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  and  she  replied  an- 
grily, that  she  did  not  expect  such  usage  from  him,  and  turned  ab- 
ruptly away.     At  this  time  he  was  still  upon  friendly  terms  with  her 
nncle,  Mr.  Causton,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  colony,  and  one  who 
had  hitherto  been  among  his  best  friends  :  he  had  attended  him  lately 
during  a  slow  illness,  with  a  kindness  of  which  that  gentleman  ap- 
peared fully  sensible,  and  Mrs.  Causton,  upon  hearing  what  had  noir 
|>a8sed  with  her  niece,  endeavoured  to  excuse  her  to  Wesley,  ex- 
juressed  her  sorrow  for  the  affair,  and  desired  him  to  tell  her  in  wri- 
ting, what  it  was  which  he  disapproved.     The  matter  might  easily 
liave  been  ended  here,  if  Wesley  had  so  chosen  ;  but  his  notions  of 
clerical  duty  during  this  part  of  his  life^  would  have  qualified  him  in 

tioD  after  it  was  broken  off.  ^t  it  U  reniarlcable  tbat  Ms  private  iwnml  sboutd  only  liiot  at  tte 
coawUlRtioii  of  aiomvittiM,  and  so  remotely ^  tiiat  unless  tbe  fact  bad  elsewhere  been  mentioned,  it 
could  never  have  been  inferred.  Dr.  Colie  and  Mr.  Moore  say,  **  There  is  a  silence  observed  in  Bb. 
Wesley's  journal  in  respect  to  some  parts  of  ihis  event,  which  it  is  possible  has  caused  even  friend^r 
readers  to  hesitate  concemlngr  tbe  propriety  of  his  conduct,  or  at  least  concerning^  tket  propriety 
which  they  might  lie  led  to  expect  iwm»  so  great  a  character.  But  what  has  hitherlo  been  defec- 
■five,  we  are  happy  in  being  abl«  to  supply.  The  actors  in  this  scene  are  now,  we  may  hope,  in  • 
better  world  ;  the  last  of  them  died  but  a  few  years  since.  We  are  not,  therefore,  bound,  as  Mr. 
Wesley  thovght  himself,  when  he  fmblished  the  account,  to  let  a  veil  be  thrown  over  this  transac- 
tion :  rather  we  are  bound  to  let .  his  innoctwy  appear  as  the  ligU^  and  hie  juat  dealings  ae  the  noon- 
day.^  They  add  some  circumstances  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  very  probable.  A  young  lady 
who  bad-married  after  her  arrival  in  Georgia,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  and  told  Wesley,  under  a 
j^romise  of  secre^,  the  plot  which  General  Oglethorpe  had  laid  to  «ure  htm  of  his  enthusiasm, 
adding  these  woras :  **  S(r,  I  bad  no  rest  till  I  resolved  to  tell  you  the  whole  afihir.  I  have  myself 
been  urged  to  that  behaviour  towards  you,  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  mention.  Both  Miss  Sophia 
and  myself  were  ordered,  if  we  could  but  succeed,  even  to  deny  you  nothing,"  These  biograpbevs 
say  fnrtbier,  '^  when  General  Oglethorpe  nerceived  by  Weslejr^  altered  manner,  and  some  incautious 
expressions,  that  his  scheme  had  been  discovered,  he  gave  him  a  hint  that  there  were  Indians  who 
would  shoot  any  man  in  the  colony  for  a  bottle  of  mm,  and  actually  seat  an  Indian  to  intimidate  If 
•not  to  murder  him. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Wesley  would  have  persisted  in  his  wish,  if  net  in  his  purpoa^ 
of  marrying  Sophia  Causton,  after  he  was  fully  assured  tbat  sh^  had  designed  to  entrap  him  fay 
^uch  means.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  be  persevered  in  that  mind  three  months  after  Mr.  Oglethor]^ 
departure,  and  that  tbe  connexion  was  not  broken  off  by  him  at  test  Dr.  Whitehead,  who  has 
•prnited  from  the  private  journal  Wesley's  ovtn  remarks,  written  as  the  events  occurred,  censures 
with  gi«U  justice  the  official  biographers,  saying,  *^  I  cannot  help  thinkin?  it  would  have  been  mora 
io  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  Mr.  Wesley,  to  have  openly  avowed  the  fact  that  h«e  did  intend 
to  marry  Miss  Capston,  and  was  not  a  little  pained  when  she  broke  off  the  connexion  with  hira." 
With  regard  to  tbe  young  lady'b  curious  confession,  Mr.  Wesley  seems  not  to  have  asked  himself 
the  question  whether  it  were  more  likely  that  General  Oglethorpe  would  give  sach  Instructions  to 
two  young  women  under  his  protection,  or  that  one  of  those  women  should  have  invented  the  story 
for  purposes  of  misGhief^  at  a  time  when  it  was  wished  to  driire  the  obnoxious  minister  out  of  the 
cdony.  Mr.  Mopre  believes  that  Mr.  Wesley  never  related  these  circumstances  to  any  person  but 
himself',  Dr.  Coke  was  wholly  ignorant  of  them ;  and  he  supposes  that  Mr.  Wesley  forbore  to  pub- 
lish tbe  whole  account,  chiefly  through  tenderness  to  General  dglothorpe.  There  was,  indeed,  soC- 
ficient  reason  for  not  bringing  forwani  a  charge  at  once  so  vaeue  and  so  atrocious  as  that  respecting 
ibe  Inditfn ;  for  though  Messrs.  Coke  and  Moore  mcline  to  think  tbe  man  was  sent  only  ta  iotimidattt. 
4hc  4feory  is  not  relate4  so  as  to  l«av«  th^t.  ijopression  upon  the  reader. 
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Other  ages  to  have  played  the  part  of  Becket  or  of  HiMehrand. 
What  he  wrote  to  the  lady  has  never  been  made  public  ;  the  Sniper 
io  which  it  was  written  may  be  estimated  by  the  letter  which  he  pre- 
viously sent  to  her  uncle.  "  To  this  hour  you  have  shown  yourself 
xny  friend  ;  I  ever  have  and  ever  shall  acknowledge  it :  and  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  he  who  hath  heretofore  given  me  this  blessing 
would  continue  it  stilL  But  this  cannot  be  unless  you  will  allow  me 
one  request,  which  is  not  so  easy  a  one  as  it  appears,— ifon't  condemn 
me  for  doing,  in  the  execution  of  my  office,  what  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do. 
If  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to  allow  me  this,  even  when  1  act 
without  respect  of  persons,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  neirer  be,  at 
least  not  long,  any  misunderstanding  between  us.  For  even  thosi^ 
"who  seek  it,  shall,  I  trust,  find  no  occasion  against  me,  except  it  be 
i^onceming  the  law  of  my  God."  This  curious  note  brought  Mr. 
Causton  to  his  house,  to  ask  how  he  could  possibly  think  he  should 
condemn  him  for  executing  any  part  of  his  office.  Wesley  replied, 
•*  Sir,  what  if  I  should  think  it  the  duty  of  my  office  to  repel  one  of 
your  family  from  the  Holy  Coqnmunion  ?"  *'  If  you  repel  me  or  my 
wife,". answered  Causton,  *'  I  shall  require  a  legal  reason,  but  I  shall 
trouble  myself  about  none  else  ;  let  them  look  to  themselves." 

These  circumstances  must  needs  have  thrown  the  lady  into  con^- 
siderable  agitation  ;  she  miscarried  :  but  though  her  aunt  was  now 
so  incensed  against  Mr.  Wesley  as  to  impute  this  to  his  reproof  and 
the  letter  which  he  had  afterwards  written,  she  herself  was  gene- 
rous or  just  enough  to  declare  that  it  was  occasioned  by  anxiety  du- 
ring her  husband's  illness. — Causton  forbore  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  affair,  and  continued  his  usual  friendly  conduct  towards  the  un- 
tractable  chaplain  :  he,  however,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  ensuing 
month  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  repelled  her  from  the  commu^ 
nion.  The  next  day  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  for  defaming 
Sophia  Williamson,  and  refusing  to  administer  to  her  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  public  congregation  without  cause  ;  fo-r 
which' injury  the  husband  laid  his  damages  at  one  thousand  pounds. 
Upon  this  warrant  he  w.as  carried  before  the  Recorder  and  one  of 
the  Bailiffs :  there  he  maintained  that  the  giving  or  refusing  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical ;  and,  therefore, 
'  he  would  not  acknowledge  their  power  to  interrogate  him  concern- 
log  it.  The  Bailiff,  nevertheless,  said  he  must  appear  at  the  next 
Court  holden  for  Savannah  ;  and  Williamson  desired  that  he  might  be 
required  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance ;,  but  the  Bailiff  replied, 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  word  was  sufficient.  Mr.  Causton,  still  profess- 
ing a  regard  to  the  friendship  wh|ch  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
them,  required  him  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  the  Court- 
house, which  Wesley  refused,  saying,  he  apprehended  many  ill  con- 
sequences might  arise  from  so  doing ;  *'  Let  the  cause,'^  he  said, 
•*  be  laid  before  the  trustees.''  The  uncle  now  broke  off  all  terms, 
and  entered  with  great  animosity  into  the  business  as  a  family  quar- 
rel, declaring  he  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  would  never  sheath  it  till 
he  had  obtained  satisfaction  :  and  he  called  upon  Wesley  to  give  the 
reasons  of  his  repelling  her  before  the  whole  congregation.  This 
he  did  accordingly,  in  writing,  to  the  lady  herself,  and  in  these 
words :  **  The  rules  whereby  1  proceed  are  these  :  so  many  as  in- 
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t^d  to  be  partakers  of  tbe  Holy  CommuDitti,  shall  signify  their 
named  to  the  Curate,  at  least  some  time  the  day  before.  This  you 
did  not  do«  And  if  any  of  ihese  have  doUe  any  wron|f  to  his  neigh- 
bour by  word  or  deed,  so  that  the  congregation  be  thereby  offended, 
the  Curate  shall  advertise  him  that  in  any  wise  he  presume  not  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  until  he  hath  openly  declared  himself  to 
have  truly  repented.  If  you  offer  yonrself  at  the  Lord's  Table  on 
Sunday,  1  will  advertise  you,  (as  I  have  done  more  than  once,) 
wherein  you  have  done  wrong.  And  when  you  have  openly  de- 
clared yourself  to  have  truly  repented,  I  will  administer  to  you  the 
mysteries  of  God." 

This  affair  was  now  the  whole  business  of  Savannah.     Caustou 
was  so  far  forgetful  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man  ip  civilized  life, 
as  to  read  Wesley's  letters  to  the  lady  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  intimacy,  before  all  who  chose  to  hear  them,  omitting  such 
passages  as  did  not  exactly  suit  his  purpose,  and  helping  out  others 
by  a  running  comment.     Wesley  on  his  part,  at  the  request  of  seve- 
ral of  the  communicants,  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  read 
it  after  the  evening  prayers  in  the  open  congregation ;  a  conduct  not 
less  extraordinary,  though  less  reprehensible,  than  that  of  bis  adver- 
sary.    An  affidavit  was  made  by  the  lady,  asserting  that  Mr.  Wesley 
had  many  times  proposed  marriage  to  her,  all  which  proposals  she 
bad  rejected,  and  insinuating  much  more  than  it  asserted.     He  de- 
desired  a  copy  of  it,  and  was  told  by  Causton  that  he  might  have 
one  from  any  of  the  newspapers  in  America ;  for  they  were  bent 
upon  the  double  object  of  blackening  his  character  and  driving  him 
from  the  colony.     A  grand  jury  was  summoned,  consisting  of  fifty 
persons,  no  triffing  proportion  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Savan- 
nah :  four-and-forty  met ;  and  Wesley  complains  that  of  these  one 
was  a  Frenchman,  who  did  npt  understand  English,  one  a  Papist,  one 
a  professed  infidel,  some  twenty  were  dissenters,  (all  of  course  unfit 
persons  to  decide  upon  a  question  relating  to  church  discipline,)  and 
several  others,  persons  who  had  personal  quarrels  with  him,  and 
had  openly  threatened  to  be  revenged.     Causton  addressed  them  in 
an  earnest  speech,  exhorting  them  to  beware  of  spiritual  tyranny, 
and  to  oppose  the  new  and  illegal  authority  which  was  usurped  over 
tiieir  consciences  :  he  then  delivered  in  a  list  of  grievances,  which 
with  some  immaterial  alterations  was  returned  as  a  true  bill,  charging 
.  John  Wesley  with  having  '<  broken  the  laws  of  the  realm,  contrary 
to  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity." 
The  indictment  contained  ten  Goonts,>of  which  the  first  was  for 
speaking  and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson  against  her  husband's 
consent;  the  others  related  td  his  repelling  her  from  the  commu* 
nion,  his  division  of  the  service,  and  his  conduct  respecting  baptisms 
and  burials.    He  appeared  before  the  court,  and  declared,  that  as 
nine  of  these  counts  related  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  were  not 
within  the  cognizance  of  that  tribunal ;  but  that  which  concerned 
speaking  and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson  was  of  a  secular  nature,  he 
said,  and  therefore  he  desired  that  it  might  be  tried  upon  the  spot 
where  Che  facts  complained  of  had  occurred.     But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  repeatedly  demanded  a  hearing  on  this  charge  ;  and  in  this 
manner  more  than  three  months  elapsed.    During  that  time  a  dona; 
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tion  of  ten  pounds  from  the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  reached  biiB,  de^ 
signed  for  his  private  use  and  for  works  of  charity  t  wbeii  it  airived 
he  had  been  sereral  months  without  a-sbilling  in  the  house,  but  not, 
he  sajrs^  without  peace,  health,  and  contentmeot. 

Indeed  he  had  still  zealous  friends  in  the  c^iony^     Even  amoiig 
the  jurors,  though  every  means  was  taken  to  select  tAen  who  were 
iikely  id  favour  his  accusers,  and  no  means  of  prepossessing  them 
i^inst  him  were  spared,  twelve  persons  were  found,  who,  in  a  pa- 
per addressed  to  the  trustees,  protested  against  the  indictment  as  a 
scheme  for  gratifying  personal  malice  by  blackening  Mr.  Wesley's 
character.     The  indictment  was  found  toward  the  end  of  August, 
and  it  seems  that  its  first  effect  was  to  make  htm  think  of  leaving  Sa- 
vannah :  but  on  the  tenth  of  September  be  says  in  his  private  jour- 
nal, '^1  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  going  to  England  ;  thinking  it  more 
suitable  to  my  calling,  still  to  commend  my  cause  to  God,  and  not  to 
be  in  haste  to  justify  myself.^'     When  however  another  month  ha«l 
«lap9ed,  and  the  business  appeared  no  nearer  its  decision,  he  consult- 
ed his  friends,  "  whether  God  did  not  call  him  to  return  to  England  ?'• 
The  reason,  he  said,  for  which  he  had  left  his  country  had  now  no 
force  ;  there  was  as  yet  no  possibility  of  instructing  the  Indians,'^ 
neither  had  he  found  or  heard  of  any  Indians  on  the  eootinent  of 
America,  who  had  the  least  desire  of  being  instructed.— ^6 ut  it  is  net 
for  their  desire,  that  missionaries  whose  hearts  have  been  intently 
set  upon  this  good  work  have  waited;  and  though  the  North  AAlmcan 
tribes  have  been  found  far  less  docile  than  those  in  the  other  part  of 
the  new  continent,  still  sufficient  proof  had  been  given  both  in  Ca« 
ftada  and  New-England,  thstt  the  labour  of  love  was  not  lost  opoii 
them,  when  it  was  perseveringly  pursued.     Wesley  could  not  find 
"what  he  did  not  seek  ;  other  and  greater  labours  were  reserved  for 
him  :  he  was  not  to  be  a  missionary  himself,  but  a  founder  of  mis- 
sions, in  which  men  more  suitable  for  the  work  would  find  their  pro- 
per and  most  meritorious  employment.     It  will  not  be  deemed  su- 
perstitious thus  to  notice  as  remarkable  the  manner  in  which  Wes- 
ley gave  up  the  object  for  which  he  wont  to  Georgia,  without  one 
serious  effort  for  its  accomplishment,  and  apparently  without  being 
conscious  of  any  want  of  effort,  or  any  change  in  himself. 

As  to  Savannah,  he  said,  be  had  never  engaged  himself,  either  by 
word  or  letter,  to  remain  there  a  day  longer  than  he  should  judge 
convenient ;  nor  had  he  taken  charge  of  the  peopler  any  otherwise 
than  as  in  his  passage  to  the  heathen  ;  he  therefore  looked  upon  him- 
self to  be  fully  discharged  from  that  cure  by  the  vacating  of  his  prima- 
ry design  ;  and  besides,  there  was  a  probability  of  his  doing  more 
service  to  that  unhappy  people  in  England,  than  he  could  do  in 

*  Ingbam  had  lived  among  ijut  Creek  Indians  (br  a  few  months,  and  had  heevsn  to  compo^-a 
rraramar  Jo  their  language.  Wesley  has  recorded  a  curious  dialogue  between  himself  and  some 
Chickasaws,  which  I  do  not  insert  in  this  place  because  it  is  prhited  among  the  notes  to  Madoc. 
On  his  part  It  consisted  of  well-directed  questions.  White  field  was  not  so  likely  to  have  led  these 
Indians  into  the  right  way,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  conference  with  poopTomo-chlchi,  when  that 
chief  was  at  the  point  of  death.  I  desired  his  nephew  Tooanoowee,  who  could  talk  EugHsh,  he  sayfc 
to  inquire  of  his  uncle  "  whether  he  thought  be  should  die '"  he  answered  *f  he  could  not  tell."  t 
then  asked  **  where  he  tboaglit  he  ^euld  go  after  death  ?"  He  t^epliedt  **  To  Heaven."  But,  alas, 
how  can  a  drunkard  enter  there !  I  then  exhorted  Tooanoowee,  who  is  a  tall  proper  youth,  not  to 
get  drunk,  telliug  him  he  understood  English,  and  therefore  would  be  punished  the  more  if  be  did 
not  live  better.  I  then  asked  him  whether  he  beUeved  a  Heaven  ?  He  answered,  <*  ¥es.»?  1  then 
taktd,  wMAer  he  hefiaved  a  Ut^  f  and  described  it  by.  pointii^  to  tlw  fire :  he  repUed, "  No.** 
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CkoTfMij  hf  reprei9efttitig  the  r^l  state  of Ibe  colony  to  the  tt«itee0, 
wkhocit  fear  or  fa?oor.  Hi«  friends,  of  whom  the  Moravians  were 
fT0bMy  the  greater  number,  listeoed  attentively  to  this  reasoning ; 
and  after  considering  it  well^  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  goi 
iHit  not  yet.  So  Ibr  the  present  he  laid  aside  the  thought,  being  per^ 
suaded  that  when  tbe  time  was  come,  God  would  make  the  way 
plain  before  his  face..  Another  six  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  he 
aj^eared  at  two  more  courts,  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  hear  him- 
self reviled  in  calumnious  affidavits  by  Mr.  Causton.  Weary  of  this, 
he  laid  the  case  again  before  his  friends,  and  they  agreed  with  him 
BOW  that  it  was  proper  he  should  depart.  Accordingly  he  called  upon 
Causton  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention,  and  obtain  money  for 
fte  expenses  of  his  voyage ;  and  he  posted  up  a  paper  in  the  great 
square  with  these  words, — •*  Whereas  John  Wesley  designs  shortly 
to  Det  out  for  England,  this  is  to  desire  those  who  have  borrowed 
any  books  of  him  to  return  them  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can.'* 
He  fixed  his  departure  for  the  2d  of  December,  when  he  proposed 
t6  set  our  for  Carolina  about  noon,  the  tide  then  serving :  at  tO 
o'clock  on  that  morning  the  magistrates  sent  for  him,  to  say  that  he 
must  not  quit  the  province,  because  he  had  not  answered  the  allega- 
ttoas  brought  against  him.  He  replied  ^<  that  he  had  appeared  at 
AX  or  seven  courts  successively  in'  order  to  answer  them,  and  had 
not  been  suffered  so  to  do,  when  he  desired  it  time  afler  time.'* 
They  insisted  nevertheless  that  he  should  not  go  unless  he  would 
give  security  to  answer  those  allegations  in  their  court  He  asked 
what  security ;  and  after  they  had  consulted  together  some  two 
hours,  tbe  recorder  produced  a  bond  engaging  him,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  fiAy  pounds,  to  appear  in  their  court  when  he  should  bere-^ 
quired ;  and  he  added  tba(  Mr.  Williamson  also  required  bail,  that 
he  should  answer  his  action.  Upon  this  he  replied  resolutely,  that 
he  would  neither  give  bond  nor  bail,  saying,  *'  You  know  your  busi- 
ness, and  I  know  mine."^ 

It  is  yery  certain  that  th^  magistrates  desired  nothing  more  than 
lo  imke  him  withdraw  ;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
stigmatize  his  departure  as  if  it  were  a  flight  from  justice,  they  pub- 
lished an  order  that  aflernoon,  requiring  all  the  officers  and  sentinels 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  colony,  and  forbidding  any  person 
lo  assist  him  so  to  do.  This  order  was  not  meant  to  be  obeyed.  *'  Be- 
ing now,"  he  says,  **  only  a  prisoner  at  large  in  a  place  where  1 
knew  by  experience  every  day  would  give  fresh  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure evidence  of  words  1  never  said,  and  actions  I  never  did,  1  salt 
deariy,  the  hour  was  come  for  leaving  this  place  ;  and  soon  as  even- 
uig  prayers  were  over,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  tide  then  serving, 
I  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet,  apd  left  Georgia,  after  having 
preached  the  gospel  there  (not  as  I  ought,  but  as  I  was  able)  one 
year  and  nearly  nine  months."  He  had  three  companions,  one  of 
whom  meant  to  go  with  him  to  England,  the  other  two  to  settle  at 
Carolina.  They  landed  at  Purrysburg  early  in  the  moruing,  and 
not  being  able  to  procure  a  guide  for  Port  Royal,  set  out  an  hour 
i^fbre  sunrise  to  walk  there  without  one.  After  two  or  three 
hours  they  met  an  old  man,  who  led  them  to  a  line  of  trees  which 
had  been  marked  by  having  part  of  the  hark  cut  off;  trees  so  mark* 
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ed  are  said  to  be  hbfzed^  and  the  patb  thus  indicated  is  cd(ed  a  blaze ; 
by  following  that  line  the  old  man  said  they  might  easily  reach  Pqrt 
Royal  in  five  or  six  hours.  It  led  them  to  a  swamp,  which  in  Ame- 
rica means  a  low  watery  ground  overgrown  with  trees  or  canes  j 
here  they  wandered  about  three  hours  before  they  discovered  an- 
other blaze,  which  they  followed  till  it  divided  into  two  branches  ; 
they  pursued  the  one  through  an  almost  impassable  thicket  till  it 
ended  ;  then  they  returned  and  took  the  other  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. By  this  time  it  was  near  sunset,  and  with  a  strange  improvi- 
dence they  had  set  out  with  no  other  provision  than  a  cake  of  gin- 
gerbread which  Wesley  had  in  bis  pocket.  A  third  of  this  they  had 
divided  at  noon,  and  another  third  served  them  for  supper,  for  it  was 
necessary  to  reserve  some  portion  for  the  morrow.  They  were  in 
want  of  drink  :  so  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  ground  and  finding  the  end 
moist,  they  dug  with  their  hands,  till  at  about  three  feet  depth  they 
found  water;  •*  We  thanked  God,"  he  says, "  drank,  and  were  refresh- 
ed." It  was  a  sharp  night ;  he  however  had  inured  himself  to  pri- 
Tations  and  physical  hardships  ;  they  prayed,  lay  down  close  to  each 
other,  and  slept  till  near  six  in  the  morning.  Then  they  steered  due 
east  for  Port  Royal,  till  finding  neither  path  nor  blaze,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  woods  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  they  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  find  their  way  back  if  they  could,  for  this  was  not  easy  in  such 
a  wilderness.  By  good  hap,  for  it  was  done  without  any  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  be  serviceable,  Wesley  on  the  preceding  day  had 
followed  the  Indian  custom  of  breaking  down  some  young  trees  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  woods  ;  by  these  landmarks  they  were  guid- 
ed when  there  was  no  other  indication  of  the  way,  and  in  the  after- 
noon they  reached  the  house  of  the  old  man,  whose  directions  they 
had  followed  so  unsuccessfully.  The  next  day  they  obtained  a  guides 
to  Port  Royal,  and  thence  they  took  boat  for  Charles  Town. 

Having  remained  there  ten  days,  and  then  taking  leave  of  Ame- 
rica, but  hoping  that  it  was  not  for  ever,  he  embarked  for  England. 
He  had  abated  somewhat  of  his  rigorous  mode  of  life  ;  now  he  re- 
turned to  what  he  calls  his  old  simplicity  of  diet,  and  imputed  to  the 
change  a  relief  from  sea-sickness,  which  might  more  reasonably 
have  been  ascribed  to  continuance  at  sea.  Wesley  was  never  busier 
in  the  work  of  self  examination  than  during  this  homeward  voyage. 
Feeling  an  apprehension  of  danger  from  no  apparent  cause,  while 
the  sea  was  smooth  and  the  wind  light,  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  **  Let 
us  observe  hereon  ;  1 .  That  not  one  of  these  hours  ought  to  pass 
out  of  my  remembrance  till  I  attain  another  manner  of  spirit,  a  spirit 
equally  willing  to  glorify  God  by  life  or  by  death.  2.  That  whoever 
is  uneasy  on  any  account,  (bodily  pain  alone  excepted,)  carries 
in  himself  his  own  conviction  that  he  is  so  far  an  unbeliever.  Is  he 
uneasy  at  the  apprehension  of  death  ?  Then  he  belie veth  not  that 
to  die  is  gain.  At  any  of  the  events  of  life  ?  Then  he  hath  not  a 
firm  belief  that  all  things  work  together  for  his  good.  And  if  he 
bring  the  matter  more  close,  he  will  always  find,  besides  the  general 
want  of  faith,  every  particular  uneasiness  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
want  of  some  particular  Christian  temper."  He  felt  himself  sor- 
rowful and  heavy  without  knowing  why  ;  though  what  hadpassed^ 
a^d  the  state  of  excitement  in  which  he  had  so  jpng  been  kept, 
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nkl^t  well  have  explsdned  to  him  the  ohvious  ^se  of  his  depression. 
la  this  state,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  his  unwiliingness  to  di8« 
course  earnestly  with  the  crew  was  not  the  cause  of  his  uncomforta* 
hie  feelings,  and  went,  therefore,  several  times  among  the  sailors 
with  an  intent  of  speaking  to  them,  but  could  not  '^  I  mean,"  he 
says,  ''  I  was  quite  averse  from  speaking  ;  i  could  not  see  how  to 
make  an  occasion,  and  it  seemed  quite  absurd  to  speak  without.  Is 
this  a  sufficient  cause  of  silence,  or  no  ?  Is  it  a  prohibition  from  the 
good  Spirit  ?  or  a  temptation  from  nature  or  the  evil  one  ?"  The 
state  of  the  pulse  or  the  stomach  would  have  afforded  a  safer  solution. 
At  this  time,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  thus  accused  himself, 
and  prayed  for  deliverance  :  **  By  the  most  infallible  of  proofs — in- 
ward feeling,  I  am  coavinced,  1 .  Of  unbelief,  having  no  such  faith 
in  Christ  as  will  prevent  my  heart  from  being  troubled  ;  which  it 
could  not  be  if  I  believed  in  God,  and  rightly  believed  also  in  Him  ; 
2.  Of  pride,  throughout  my  life  past,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  I  had, 
what  I  find  I  have  not ;  3.  Of  gross  irrecollectioti,  inasmuch  as  in  a 
storm  I  cry  to  God  every  moment,  in  a  calm  not ;  4.  Of  levity  and 
JuxuritAicy  of  spirit,  recurring  whenever  the  pressure  is  taken  off, 
and  appearing  by  my  speaking  words  not  tending  to  edify  ;  but  most 
by  the  manner  of  speaking  of  my  enemies.  Lord  save,  or  I  perish  ! 
Save  me,  1.  By  such  a  faith  as  implies  peace  in  life,  and  iq  death  : 
£.  By  such  humility  as  may  fill  my  heart  from  this  hour  for  ever, 
with  a  piercing;  uninterrupted  sense,  J^ihil  est  quod  hactenus  Jeciy 
having  evidently  built  without  a  foundation  :  3.  By  such  a  recollec- 
tion as  may  cry  to  thee  every  moment,  especially  when  all  is  calm  ; 
give  me  faith,  or  I  die  !  give  me  a  lowly  spirit  I  otherwise  mihi  non 
sit  suave  vivere  :  4.  By  steadiness,' seriousness,  (fsiiAtorns,  sobriety  of 
spirit,  avoiding  as  fire  every  word  that  tendeth  not  to  edifying,  and 
never  speaking  of  any  who  oppose  me,  or  sin  against  God,  without 
all  my  own  sins  set  in  array  before  my  face."  In  this  state  he  roused 
himself  and  exhorted  his  fellow  travellers  with  all  his  might ;  but 
the  seriousness  with  which  he  impressed  them  spon  disappeared 
H^en  he  left  them  to  themselves.  A  severe  storm  came  on ;  at  first 
he  was  afraid,  but  having  fwind  comfort  in  prayer,  lay  down  at  night 
with  composure,  and  fell  asleep.  ♦*  About  midnight,"  he  says,  '*  we 
were  awakened  by  a  confused  noise  of  seas  and  wind  and  men's 
voices,  the  like  to  which  I  had  never  heard  before.  The  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  over  and  against  the  sides. of  the  ship,  i  could 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  large  cannon^  or  American  thunder.  The 
rebounding,  starting,  quivering  motion  of  the  ship  much  resembled 
what  is  said  of  earthquakes.  The  captain  was  upon  deck  in  an  in* 
«tant,  but  his  men  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  It  blew  a  proper 
hurricane,  which  beginning  at  southwest,  then  went  west,  northwest, 
north,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  round  by  the  east  to  the  souths 
west  poiqt  again.  At  the  same  time  the  sea  running,  as  they  term 
it,  mountains  high,  and  that  from  many  different  points  at  once,  the 
ship  would  not  obey  the  helm  ;  nor  indeed  could  the  steersman, 
through  the  violent  rain,  see  the  compass  5  so  he  was  forced  to  let 
her  run  before  the  wind  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  stress  of  the  storm 
was  over^  About  noon  the  next  day  it  ceased." 
While  it  continued,  VVesley  made  a  resolution  to  apply  his  spiritual 
Vol.  I.  JO  x> 
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labours  i|Ot  only  to  the  whole  orew  oollectircly ,  bat  to  every  separate 
individual ;  find  in  the  performance  of  this  resolution  he  recovered 
this  former  elasticity  of  Bpirit,  feeliog  no  more  of  that  fearfblness  and 
heaviness  which  had  lately ^  weighed  him  down.  Upon  this  change 
be  says,  "  one  who  thinks  the  being  in  Oreo,  as  they  phrase  it,  an 
indispeusable  preparative  for  being  a  Ohristian,  would  say  I  had 
better  have  continued  in  that  state  ;  and  that  this  unseasonable 
relief  was  a  curse^  not  a  blessing.  Nay,,  but  who  art  thou,  O  man, 
who  in  favour  of  a  wretched  hypothestiB,  thus  blasphemest  the  good 
pA  of  God  ?  Hath  not  he  himself  said, '  This  also  is  the  gift  of  God, 
if  a  man  have  power  to  rejoice  in  his  labour  ?^  Yea,  God  setteth  b>^ 
own  seal  to  his  weak  endeavours,  while  he  thus  *  answeretfa  him  in' 
the  joy  of  his  heart.'  " 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  interesting,,  while 
it  was  thus  agitated  and  impeded  toward  some  vague  object,  as  yet 
be  knew  not  what,  by  the  cense  of  duty  and  of  power,  and  while 
those  visitations  of  doubt  were  Irequent,  which  darken  the  soul 
when  they  pass  over  it.  *^  1  went  to  America,' -  he  says,  «'  to  coBr 
vert  the  Indians  ;  but  oh  I  who  shall  convert  me  ?  Who,  whtt  is  he 
that  will  deliver  me  from  this  evil  heart  of  unbelief  ?  I  have  a  fair 
suonner  religion,  1  can  talk  well,  nay,  and  believe  myself,  while  no 
danger  is  near  i  but  let  death  look  me  in  the  face,  and  my  spirit  is 
troubled  ;  nor  can  I  say  to  die  is  gain.  I  thinkverily  if  the  Gospel 
be  true,  1  am  safe  :  for  I  not  only  have  given  an<l  do  gi?e  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  I  not  only  give  mjbody  tobe4)urned,  drowned, 
or  whatever  else  God  shay  appoint  for  me,  but  I  follow  after  charity, 
(though  not  as  I  ought,  yet  as  I  can,)  if  haply  I  may  attain  it.  I  now 
believe  the  Gospel  is  true.  /  show  my  faith  by  my  works,  by  staking 
my  all  upon  it.  1  would  do  so  again  and  again  a  thousand  times,  if 
^he  choice  were  still  to  make.  Whoever  sees  me,  sees  I  would  he 
a  Christian.  Therefore,  are  my  ways  not  like  other  men^s  ways  : 
therefore,  I  have  been,  I  am,  I  am  content  to  be,  a  by-word,  a  pro- 
verb of  reproach.  But  in  a  storm  I  think,  V9hai  if  the  Gospel  be  not 
true  ?  theq  thou  art  of  all  men  most  fbolish.  For  what  hast  thou 
given  thy  goods,  thy  ease,  thy  friends,  thy  reputation,  thy  country, 
thy  life  ?  For  what  art  thou  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
a  dream  ?  a  cunningly  devised  fabh  ?  Oh,  who  will  deliver  me  from 
this  fear  of  death !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  shall  I  fly  from  it  ? 
Should  I  %bt  against  it  by  thinking,  or  by  not  thinking  of  it  ?  A 
wise  ipan  advi9ed  me  some  time  since,  ^  Be  still,  and  go  on.'  Perhaps 
this  is  best :  to  look  upon  it  as  my  cross  ;  when  it  comes,  to  let  it 
Itumble  me,  and  quicken  all  my  good  resolutions,  especially  that  of 
praying  without  ceasing  ;  and  other  times  to  take  no  thought  about 
it,  but  quietly  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  It  is  beautifully 
[  said  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  There  is,  as  in  philosophy,  \o  in  di- 
I  vinity ,  sturdy  doubts  and  boisterous  objections,  wherewith  the  unhap- 
piness  of  our  knowledge  too  nearly  eicquainteth  us  ;  more  of  these 
no  nian  ha(h  known  than  myself,  which  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in 
i  a  martial  posture,  but  on  my  knees.''    What  is  remarkable  in  Wes- 

iey's  case  is,  that  these  misgivings  of  faith  should  have  been  felt  by 
lim  chiefly  in  times  of  danger,  which  \a  ^ireCtly  contrary  to  general 
IxperieBce.  « 
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»■ 

Aftd  DOW  he  reviewed  the  prog^l*0f6  of  his  own  rdigtotis  li£i» 
**  For  raajiy  years  I  have  been  tossed  about  by  varioiis  wiods  of  doc** 
trioe.  I  asked  long  ago,  '  What  miitt  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  The 
Scripture  answered,  Keep  the  commandments,  believe,  hope,  lore.*^ 
I  was  eaHy  warned  against  laying,  as  the  Papists  do,  too  much  stress 
on  outward  works,  or  On  a  faith  Without  works,  which  as  it  does  not 
include^  so  it  will  never  lead  to  true  hope  or  chanty.  Nor  am  I 
sensible  that  to  this  hour  I  have  laid  to  liiuch  stress  on  either.  But 
I  fell  among  some  Lutheran  and  Calvinist  authors,  who  magnified 
faith  to  such  au  amazing  si2e,  that  it  hid  all  the  rest  of  the  command* 
mentSi  I  did  not  then  see  that  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  oVer« 
grown  fear  of  popery^  being  s5  terrified  with  the  ciy  of  merit  and 
good  works,  that  they  plunged *at  once  into  the  other  extreme  ;  in 
diis  labyrinth  I  was  utterly  lost^  not  being  able  to  find  out  what  the 
error  was,  nor  yet  to  reconcile  this  uncouth  hypothesis,  either  with 
Scripture  or  common  senses  The  English  writers,  such  as  Bishop 
Be?eridge,  Bishop  Taylor,  and  Mi'.  Nekoo,  a  little  relieved  me  from 
these  weli-meanifig  wrong-headed  Germans.  Only  when  they  inter- 
preted Scripture  in  different  ways,  I  was  often  much  at  a  loss.  Amd 
there  was  one  thing  much  insisted  on  in  Scripture,-'^he  unity  of  the 
churchy  which  none  of  them,  I  thought,  clearly  explained.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  Providence  brought  me  to  those  who  showed  me 
a  sure  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture,  consensus  veterum :  Quod  4ib 
amnibtu^  qUod  ubupie,  quod  semper  ereditum ;  at  the  same  time  they 
sufficiently  insisted  upon  a  due  regard  to  the  one  church  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places^  Nor  was  it  long  before  I  bent  the  bow  too  far  the 
other  way  :  by  making  antiquity  a  co-ordinate  rather  than  sub-ordi- 
Bate  rule  with  Scripture  ;  by  admitting  several  doubtful  writings ; 
by  extending  antiquity  too  far  ;  by  foeheving  more  practices  to  have 
been  universal  in  the  ancient  church  than  ever  were  so ;  by  not 
considering  that  the  decrees  of  a  provincial  synod  could  bind  only 
that  province,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  synod  only  those  pro- 
vinces whose  representatives^  met  therein  ;  that  most  of  those  de- 
crees were  adapted  to  particular  times  and  occasions,  and  conse- 
quently, when  those  occasions  ceased,  must  cease  to  bind  even  those 
provinces.  These  considerations  insensibly  stole  upon  me  as  I  grew 
acquainted  with  the  mystic  writers^  whose  noble  descriptions  of  union 
with  God  and  internal  religion,  made  every  thing  else  appear  mean, 
flat,  and  insipid.  But  in  truth  they  made  good  works  appear  so  too  ; 
yea,  and  faith  itself,  and  what  not  ?  They  gave  me  an  entire  new 
view  of  religion,  nothing  like  any  I  had  before.  But  ahis  !  it  was 
nothing  like  that  rel^ion  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  loved  and 
taught.  I  had  a  plenary  dispensation  from  all  the  commands  of  God ; 
the  form  was  thus  :  Love  is  all  2  all  the  commands  beside  are  only 
meansirof  love :  y^u  must  choose  those  which  you  feel  are  means  to 
you,  and  use  them  as  long  as  they  are  so^  Thus  were  all  the^  bands 
burst  at  once  ;  and  though  I  could  never  fully  come  into  this,  nor 
contentedly  omit  what  God  enjoined,  yet,  I  know  not  how,  I  fluctua- 
ted between  obedience  and  disobedience.  I  had  no  heart,  no  vigour, 
no  zeal  in  obeying,  continually  doubting  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  never  out  of  perplexities  and  entanglements.  'Nor  can 
I  at  this  hour  give  a  distinct  accountj,  how  or  when  I  came  a  lit^e 
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back  toward  the  right  way  ;  oalj  my  present  sense  is  this,  all  the 
other  enemies  of  Christianity  are  triflers,  the  mystics  are.  the  most 
dangerous  ;  they  stab  it  in  the  vitals,  and  its  most  serious  professors 
are  moat  likely  to  fall  by  thera.'^ 

Having  landed  at  Deal,  the  returning  missionary  recorded  solemn- 
ly  his  own  self-condemnation,  and  sense  of  his  own  imperfect  faith. 
«<  h  is  now,'*  he  said, ''  two  years  and  almost  four  months  since!  left 
Ikiy  native  country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians  the  nature 
of  Christianity.  But  what  have  1  learnt  myself  meantime  ?  Why, — 
what  1  the  least  of  all  suspected, — that  I,  who  went  to  America  to 
convert  others,  was  never  myself  converted  to  God.  /  am  not  tnadj 
though  I  thus  speak,  but  /  speak  the%ords  of  truth,  and  soberness;  if, 
haply,  some  of  those  who  still  dream  may  awake,  and  see  that  as  I 
am,  so  are  they.  Are  they  read  in  philosophy  ?  So  was  I.  In  an- 
cient or  modern  tongues  ?  So  was  I  also.  Are  they  versed  in  the 
science  of  divinity  ?  I  too  have  studied  it  many  years.  Can  they  talk 
fluently  upon  spiritual  things  ?  The  very  same  could  I  do.  Are  they 
plenteous  in  alms  ?  Behold,  I  gave  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 
Do  they  give  of  their  labour  as  well  as  their  substance  ?  I  have  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  them  all.  Are  they  willing  to  suffer  for 
their  brethren  ?  I  have  thrown  up  my  friends,  reputation,  ease,  coun- 
try. 1  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand  wandering  into  strange  lands  ; 
I  have  given  my  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  deep,  parched  up  with 
heat,  consumed  by  toil  and  weariness,  or  whatsoever  God  shall  please 
to  bring  upon  me.  But  does  all  this  (be  it  more  or  less,  it  matters 
not)  make  me  acceptable  to  God  ?  Does  all  I  ever  did,  or  can,  know^ 
say,  give,  do,  or  suffer,  justify  me  in  his  sight  ?  If  the  oracles  of  God 
are  true,  if  we  are  still  to  abide  by  the  Law  and  Testimony,  all  these 
things,  though  when  ennobled  by  faitii  in  Christ  they  are  holy,  and 
just,  and  good,  yet  without  it  are  dung,  and  dross.  Thus  then  have 
I  learned,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether 
corrupt  and  abominable,  and  consequently  my  whole  life  : — that  my 
own  works,  my  own  sufferings,  my  own  righteousness,  are  so  far  from 
reconciling  me  to  an  offended  God,  so  far  from  making  any  atonement 
for  the  least  of  those  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head,  that  the  most  specious  of  them  need  an  atonement  them* 
selves ; — that  having  the  sentence  of  death  in  my  heart,  and  nothing 
in  or  of  myself  to  plead,  I  have  no  hope  but  that  of  being  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus^ — but  that  if  I  seek  I 
shall  find  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him.  If  it  be  said  that  1  have  faith, 
(for  many  such  things  hate  I  heard  from  many  miserable  comforters,) 
I  answer,  so  have  the  devils, — a  sort  of  faith ;  but  still  they  are  stran- 
gers to  the  covenant  of  promise.  The  faith  I  want  is  a  sure  trust  and 
confidence  in  God,  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  my  sins  are  for- 
given, and  I  reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God.  I  want  that  faith  which 
none  can  have  without  knowing  that  he  hath  it ;  (though  many  imar 
gine  they  have  it,  who  have  it  not ;)  for  whosoever  hath  it  is  freed 
from  sin;  the  whole  body  of  sin  is  destroyed  in  him  :  he  is  freed  from 
fear,  having  peace  with  God  through  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God.  And  he  is  freed  from  doubt,  having  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  through  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
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iroto  hkn,  wliich  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  hit  spirit,  that  he 
is  a  child  of  God." 

Yet  on  reflecting  upon  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  Geot^gia, 
he  saw  many  reasons  to  bless  God  for  having  carried  him  into  that 
strange  land.  There  he  had  been  humbled  and  proved, — ^there  he 
had  learned  to  know  what  was  in  his  heart :  there  the  passage  had 
been  opened  for  him  to  the  writings  of  holy  men  in  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues ;  for  he  acquired  the  Spanish  in  order- 
to  converse  with  his  Jewish  parishioners,  and  read  prayers  in  Italian 
to  a  few  Vaudois  :  and  there  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  church 
of  Herrnhut, — ^an  event  of  considerable  importance  to  his  future  lite. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PEO^RCSS  OF  WHITEflELD  DURING  WESLEy's  ABSllNCE. 

WESLEY  A  PUPIL  OF  THE  MORAVIANS. 

Writefield  sailed  from  the  Downs  for  Georgia  a  few  hours  only 
before  the  vessel  which  brought  Wesley  back  from  thence  cast  an- 
chor there.  The  ships  passed  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  neither  of 
these  remarkable  men  knew  that  so  dear  a  friend  was  on  the  deck  at 
which  he  was  gazing.  But  when  Wesley  landed,  he  learned  that  his 
coadjutor  was  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  ofhng  :  it  was  still  possible 
to  communicate  with  him  ;  and  Whitefield  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  receiving  a  letter  which  contained  these  words  :  '*  When  1  saw 
God,  by  the  wind  which  was  carrying  you  out,  brought  me  in,  I  asked 
counsel  of  God.  His  answer  you  have  enclosed."  The  enclosure 
was  a  slip  of  paper  with  this  sentence,  ''Let  him  return  to  London.*' 
Wesley  doubting,  from  his  own  experience,  whether  his  friend  could 
be  so  usefully  employed  in  America  as  in  England,  had  referred  the 
question  to  chance,  in  which,  at  that  time,  he  trusted  implicitly,  and 
this  was  the  lot'^  which  he  had  drawn.  But  Whltefield,  who  never 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  superstition,  was  persuaded  that  he  w^ 
called  to  Georgia ;  and,  even  if  he  had  not  felt  that  impression  upon 
his  mind,  the  inconsistency  of  returning  to  London  in  obedience  to 
si  lot,  which  had  been  drawn  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  and 
breaking  the  engagements  which  he  had  formed,  would  have  been 
faring,  and  the  inconvenience  not  inconsiderable.  He  betook  him^ 
tielf  to  prayer :  the  story  of  the  prophet,  in  the  book  of  Kings,  came 

*  nUs  remarkable  instance  of  Wesley's  predlloction  for  the  practice  of  sortilege,  is  not  noticed  by 
ilitber  of  his  biograpliers.  Wliiteiield  himself  relates  U,  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time  of  their  ee^ 
paration.  *  We  sailed  immediatelj',"  he  adds.  "  Seine  months  after,  I  received  a  letter  from  you 
at  Georgia,  wherein  you  wrote  words  to  this  effect:  *  though  God  never  before  gave  me  a  wrong 
lot,  yet,  perhaps,  he  suffered  me  to  have  suck  a  lot,  at  that  time,  to  try  what  was  m  your  heart.'  1 
riiottld  never,"  says  Whitefield,  **have  published  this  private  transaction  to  the  worid,  did  not  the 
glory  of  God  call  roe  to  iU  It  is  plain  you  hnd  a  wrong  lot  given  you  here,  and  justly,  because  vou 
tempted  God  in  drawing  one.**  Whitefield,  afterwards^  in  his  remarks  upon  Bishop  Lavington's 
book,  refers  to  this  sutu«ct,  in  a  manner  which  does  him  honour.  ^  My  mentioning,"  be  says,  "•  Mr. 
W^ey*8  casting  a  lot  on  a  private  occasion,  known  only  to  God  and  ourselves,  has  put  me  to  gi-eut 
paind^It  was  wrong  in  me  to  publish  a  private  transaction  to  the  world  *,  and  very  ill-judged  to  tbruk 
the  glory  of  God  could  be  promoted  by  unnecessarily  exposing  my  friend.  For  this  I  have  ashed 
both  God  and  iiim  pardon  years  a|^o.  And  though  I  believe  both  have  forgiven  me,  yet  I  believe  I 
riiall  never  be  able  to  forgive  myself.  As  it  was  a  public  fault,  I  think  it  shoukl  be  pubUdy  acknow- 
M£«d ;  and  I  thank  «  kind  Providence  for  givuig  me  this  opportunity  of  doing  it,^ 
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forcibly  to  his  redellectiofi^  liow  fae  turned  bskck  frdm  his  apptoiiited 
course,  because  another  prophet  told  bim  it  was  the  will  of  tbe 
Lord  that  he  should  do  so,  and  ibr  tbat  reason  a  lion  oaet  bkn  by  tbe 
way*  So  he  proceeded  on  bis  voyage.  The  previous  career  of  the 
disciple  in  England,  during  the  master's  absence  in  Amerieaj  firast  now 
he  retraced. 

Less  clear,  less  logical ^  less  formed  for  command  and  legislation 
tban  Wesley  J  Whitefield  was  of  a  more  ardeat  nature,  and  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  spiritual  course,  befbre  Wesley  had  obtained  sight  ef 
the  goal.  It  was  soon  after  bis  introduction  to  the  two  brothers  that 
he  thus  outran  them.  In  reading  a  treatise^  entitled  '*  The  Lifb  ef 
God  in  the  Soul  of  JVIan,"  wlierein  he  found  it  asserted,  that  true  re- 
ligion is  a  union  of  the  soul  with  God  or  Christ,  formed  within  us,  a 
ray  of  divine  light,  he  says,  instantaneously  darted  in  upon  him,  and 
from  that  moment  be  knew  that  he  must  be  a  new  creature.  But  in 
seeking  to  attain  that  religious  state  which  brings  with  it  the  peace 
that  passetb  all  understanding,  the  vehemence  of  his  disposition  led 
him  into  great(^r  excesses  than  any  of  his  compeers  at  Oxford.  He 
describes  himself  as  having  all  sensible  comforts  withdrawn  from 
him,  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  fearfulness  and  dread,  all  power 
of  meditation,  or  even  thinking,  taken  away,  his  memory  gone^  his 
whole  soul  barren  and  dry,  and  his  sensations,  as  he  imagined,  like 
those  of  a  man  locked  up  in  iron^  armonr.  '*  Whenever  I  knelt 
down,"  he  says,  ^'  I  felt  great  pressures  both  on  soul  and  body  ;  and 
have  often  prayed  under  the  weight  of  them  till  the  sweat  came 
through  me*  God  only  knows  how  many  nights  1  have  lain  upon  my 
bed,  groaning  under  what  I  felt^  Whole  days  and  weeks  have  1  spent 
in  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer*"  In  this 
state  be  began  to  practise  austerities,  such  as  the  Romish  supentt^ 
lion  encourages  t  he  chose  the  worst  food,  and  affected  mean  appa- 
rel;  he  made  himself  remarkable  by  leaving  off  powder  in  bis  hair, 
when  every  one  else  was  powdered,  because.he  thought  it  unbecom- 
ing a  penitent  ;  and  he  wore  woollen  gloves^  a  patched  gown,  and 
dirty  shoes,  as  visible  signs  of  humility.  *Such  conduct  drew  upon 
him  conteofipt,  insult,  and  the  more  serious  consequence  ;  that  part 
of  that  pay  on  which  he  depended  for  bis  support  was  taken  from  him 
by  men'  who  did  not  choose  to  be  served  l)y  so  slovenly  a  servitor. 
Other  eltcesses  injured  his  health  :  he  would  kneel  under  the  trees 
in  Christ's  church  walk,  in  silent  prayer,  shivering  the  while  with 
cold,  till  the  great  bell  summoned  him  to  his  college  for  the  night : 
he  exposed  himself  to  cold  in  the  morning  till  his  hands  were  quite 
black  ;  he  kept  Lent  so  strictly^  that^  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, his  only  food  was  coarse  bread  and  sage  tea,  without  sugar. 
The  end  of  this  was,  that  before  the  termination  of  tbe  forty  days  he 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  left  to  creep  up  stairs^  and  was  under  a 
physician  for  many  weeks. 

At  tbe  close  of  the  severe  illness  which  he  had  thus  brought  on 
himself,  a  happy  change  of  mind  confirmed  his  returning  health  ; — 
it  may  best  be  related  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  **  notwithstanding 
my  6t  of  sickness  continued  sh  or  seven  weeks,"  I  trust  I  shall  have 
reason  to  bless  God  for  it  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  For 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  after  having  undergone  innu- 
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m&nWe  bitffetifigd  of  Satao,  and  maoy  mootbt  ineicpresftiUe  trials, 
by  nigbt  and  day,  under  the  spirit  of  bondage,  God  was  pleased  at 
length  to  remove  the  heavy  load,  to  enable  me  to  lay  hold  on  hifi 
dear  Son  by  a  living- faith,  and  by  giving  me  the  spirit  of  adoption,  to 
seal  me,  as  I  hambly  hope,  even  to  the  day  of  everlasting  redemption. 
Bat  oh  !  with  what  joy,  joy  unspeakable,  even  joy  that  was  full  of, 
and  big  with  glory,  was  my  soul  filled,  when  the  weight  of  sin  went 
off,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  and  a  full  its- 
surance  of  faith,  broke  in  upon  my  disconsolate  soul !  Surely  it  was 
the  day  of  my  espousals, — a  d^y  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem* 
brance.  At  first  o^y  joys  were  like  a  spring  tide,  and,  as  it  were, 
overflowed  the  banks.  Go  where  I  would,  I  could  oot  avoid  singing 
of  psalms  almost  aloud  ;  afterwards  they  became  more  settled,,  and, 
blessed  be  God^  saving  a  few  casual  intervals,  have  abode  and  in- 
creased in  my  soul  ever  since." 

The  Wesleys  at  this  time  were  in  Georgia  ;  and  some  person, 
who  feared  lest  the  little  society  which  they  had  formed  at  Oxford 
should  be  broken  up  and  totally  dissolved  for  want  of  a  superinten* 
dent,  had  written  to  a  certain  Sir  John  Philips  of  London,  who  was 
ready  to  assist  in  religious  worksc^with  bis  purse,  and  recommended 
Whitefield  as  a  proper  person  to  be  encouraged  and  patronized  more 
especially  for  this  purpose.  Sir  John  immediately  gave  him  an  an- 
nuity of  £20,  and  promised  to  make  it  £30,  if  he  would  continue  at 
Oxford  ;  for  if  this  place  could  be  leavened  with  the  vital  spirit  of 
religioa,  it  would  be  like  medicating  the  waters  at  their  spring. 
His  illnefis  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  change  the  air  ;  and  he 
went  accordingly  to  his  native  city,  where,  laying  aside  all  other 
books,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  reading 
them  upon  his  knees,  and  praying  over  every  line  and  word. — 
•*  Thus,"  as  he  expresses' himself,  **  he  daily  received  fresh  life, 
light,  and  power  from  above  ;  and  found  it  profitable  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  every  way  sufficient  to 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
word  and  work."  His  general  character,  his  demeanour  at  church, 
his  visiting  the  poor,  and  praying  with  the  prisoners,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr,  Benson,  the  then  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  sent  for 
him  one  day  aiter  the  evening  service^  and  having  asked  his  age, 
which  was  little^  more  than  twenty-one,  told  him,  that  although  he 
had  resolved  not  to  ordain  any  one  under  three-and-twenty,  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  ord&a  him  whenever  he  came  for  holy 
prders.  Whitefield  himself  had  felt  a  proper  degree  of  fear  at  un- 
dertaking so  sacred  an  office  ;  his  repugnance  was  now  overruled 
by  this  encouragement,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  bis  friends  ;  and 
as  he  preferred  remaining  at  Oxford,  Sir  John  Philips's  allowance 
was  held  a  sufficient  title  by  the  bishop,  who  would  otherwise  have 
provided  him  with  a  cure.  Whitefield  prepared  himself  by  absti- 
nence and  prayer  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  eve»  retiring  to  a  hill  near 
th^  town,  he  there  prayed  fervently  for  about  two  hours,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  those  who  were  to  enter  into  l^oly  orders  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  ordained.  *'  I  trust,"  he 
fays,  "  I  answered  to  every  question  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; 
and  heartily  prayed  that  God  might  say  Amen.     And  when  the  bishop 
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laid  bit  faaBds  upon  my  bead,  if  my  vil^  heart  doth  not  fii^cehe 
me,  I  offered  ap  my  whole  spirit,  soul  and  body,  to  the  service  «f 
God's  sanctuary. "-T-**  Let  come  what  will,  life  or  death,  depth  or 
height,  I  shall  hencefor wards  live  like  one  who  this  day,  in  the 
presence  of  men  and  angels,  took  the  holy  sacrament,  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  being,  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  me 
that  ministration  in  the  church.  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness, that  when  the  bishop. laid  his  hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up 
to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  cross  for  me.  Known 
unto  him  are  all  future  events  and  contingencies  ;  I  have  thrown 
myself  blindfold,  and,  1  trust,  without  reserve,  into  His  Almighty 
bands."  Such  were  his  feelings  at  the  hour,  and  they  were  not  be- 
lied bv  the  whole  tenor  of  his  afler  life. 

Bishop  Benson  appears  to  have  felt  a  sincere  regard  for  the  young 
man  whom  he  had  thus  ordained,  little  aware  of  the  course  which 
he  was  designed  to  run.  Whitefield  speaks  at  this  time  of  having  re- 
ceived from  the  good  prelate  another  present  of  five  guineas  ;  *^  a 
great  supply,''  he  says,  *<  for  one  who  had  not  a  guinea  in  the  world.'^ 
He  began  with  as  small  a  stock  of  sermons  as  of  worldly  wealth  ;  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  have  prepared  at  least  an  hundred,  where- 
with to  commence  his  ministry  ;-^he  found  himself  with  only  one  ; 
it  proved  a  fruitful  one  ;  for  having  lent  it  to  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, to  convince  him  how  unfit  he  was,  as  he  really  believed  him- 
self to  be,  for  the  work  of  preaching,  the  clergyman  divided  it  into 
two,  which  he  preached  morning  and  evening  to  his  congregation, 
and  sent  it  back  with  a  guinea  for  its  use.  With  this  sermon  he  first 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  he 
had  been  baptized,  and  where  he  had  first  received  the  sacrament 
Curiosity  had  brought  together  a  large  congregation  ;  and  he  now» 
he  says,  felt  the  unspeakable  advantage  x>f  having  been  accustomed 
to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and  of  exhorting  and  teach- 
ing the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  Oxford.  More  than  this,  he 
felt  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
kindling  as  he  went  on  in  this  belief,  spake,  as  he  thought,  with 
some  degree  of  gospel  authority.  A  few  of  his  hearers  mocked, 
but  upon  the  greater  number  a  strong  impression  was  produced,  and 
complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  fifteen  person%had  been  driven 
mad  by  the  sermon.  The  good  man  replied,  he  wKbed  the  madness 
might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday. 

That  same  week  be  retqmed  to  Oxford,  took  his  degree,  and  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  prisoners,  and  inspect  two  or  three  charity 
Bchools  which  were  supported  by  the  Methodists.  With  this  state 
of  life  he  was  more  than  contented,  and  thought  of  continuing  in  the 
University  at  least  for  some  years,  that  he  might  complete  his 
studies,  and  do  what  good  he  might  among  the  gownsmen  ;  to  coa^ 
▼ert  one  of  them  would  be  as  much  as  converting  a  whole  parish. 
From  thence,  however,  he  was  invited  ere  long  to  officiate  at  the 
Tower  chapel,  in  London,  during  the  absence  of  the  curate.  It  was 
a  summons  which  he  obeyed  with  feat  and  trembling  :  but  he  was 
soon  made  sensible  of  his  power ;  for  though  the  first  time  he  en- 
tered a  pulpit  in  the  metropolis  the  congregation  seemed  disposed  to 
sneer  at  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  they  grew  serious  during  his- 


Sseocme,  showed  bim  great  (dkend  of  respect  as  he  came  down,  and 
blessed  himi  as  he  passed  along,  while  ioquirj  was  made  on  everjr 
mde,  from  one  to  another,  who  he  was.  Two  months  he  continued 
in  London,  reading  prayers  every  evening  at  Wapping  chapel,  and 
twice  a  week  at  the  Tower,  preaching  and  catechising  there  once  ^ 
preaching  every  Tuesday  at  Ludgate  prison,  and  daily  yisiting  the 
soldiers  in  the  infirmary  and  barracks.  The  chapel  was  crowded 
when  he  preached,  persons  came  from  different  parts  of  the  town  to 
hear  him,  and  proof  enous;h  was  given  that  an  earnest  minister  will 
Biake  an  attentive  congregation. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  the  Society  grew  under  his  care,  and 
friends  were  not  wanting  to  provide  for  their  temporal  support. 
Lady  Betty  Hastings  allowed  small  exhibitions  to  some  ofhis  disci- 
ples ;  he  himself  received  some  marks  of  well-bestowed  bounty, 
and  was  intrusted  also  with  money  for  the  poor.  It  happened  after 
a  while  that  Mr.  Kinchin,  the  minister  of  Diimmer,  in  Hampshire, 
being  likely  to  be  chosen  Dean  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  invited 
him  to  officiate  in  his  parish  while  he  went  to  Oxford,  till  the  elec- 
tion should  be  decided.  Here  Whitefiehl  found  himself  among  poor 
and  illiterate  people,  and  his  proud  heart,  he  says,  could  not  at 
first  brook  the  change  ;  he  would  have  given  the  world  for  one  of 
his  Oxford  friends,  and  *'  mourned  for  want  of  them  like  a  dove." 
He  found,  however,  in  one  of  Mr.  Law's  books,  a  fictitious  character 
belli  up  for  imitation  :  thb  ideal  being  served  him  for  a  friend ;  and 
he  had  soon  full  satisfactiotY,  as  well  as  full  employment,  in  pursuing 
the  same  round  of  duties  as  his  predecessor.  For  the  .people  had 
been  taught  by  their  pastor  to  attend  public  prayers  twice  a-day ; 
in  the  morning  before  they  went  to  work,  and  in  the  evening  after 
they  returned  from  it :  their  zealous  minister  had  also  been  accus- 
tomed to  catechise  the  children  daily,  and  visit  his  parishioners  from 
house  to  house.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  White^eld  allotted  eight 
hours  to  these  offices,  eight  for  study  and  retirement,  and  eight  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  :  he  soon  learnt  to  love  the  people  among 
whom  he  laboured,  and  derived  from  their  society  a  greater  im'» 
provement  than  books  could  have  given  him. 

While  he  was  in  London,. some  letters  from  Ingham  and  the  Wes* 
leys  had  made  him  long  to  follow  them  to  Georgia :  but  when  he 
opened  these  desires  to  his  friends,  they  persuaded  him  that  la- 
bourers were  wanting  at  home  ;  that  he  bad  no^  visible  call  abroad  ; 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  wait  and  see  what  Providence  might  point 
out  for  him, — not  to  do  any  thing  tasbly.  He  now  learnt  that 
Charles  Wesley  was  come  over  to  procure  assistance  ;  and  though 
Charles  did  not  invite  him  to  the  undertaking,  yet  he  wrote  in  terips 
which  made  it  evident  that  be  was  in  his  thoughts,  as  a  proper  per* 
son.  Soon  afterwards  came  a  letter  from  John  :  "  Only  Mr,  Dela- 
.motteis  with  me,"  said  he, '*  till  God  shall  stir  up  the  hearts  of 
some  o£  his  servants,  who,  putting  their  lives  in  his  hands,  shall  come  ^ 
over  and  help  ^a,  where  the  harvest  is  so  great,  and  the  labourers 
so  few.  What  if  thou  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitefield  ?"  In  another 
letter,  it  was  saiq,  '*  Do  you  ask  me  what  you  shall  have  ? — Food  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  ;  a  house  to  lay  your  head  in,  such  as 
your  Lord  had  not :  and  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

Vol.  L  H  d 
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Upon  neadiDg  this,  hid  heart,  he  says,  leaped  wtthio  him,  ancf,  as  it 
were,  echoed  to  the  call.  The  desire  thus  formed  soon  ripened  into 
d  purpose,  for  which  all  circumstances  seemed  favourable.  Mr. 
kinchin  htid  been  elected  Dean,  and  must  therefore  reside  at  Col- 
lege ;  be  would  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  :  Harvey 
was  ready  to  supply  his  place  in  the  curacy  ;  there  were  many 
Indians  in  Georgia, — for  their  sake  it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  serious  clergymen  should  be  sent  over  :  there  he  should 
find  Wesley,  his  spiritual  teacher  and  dear  friend  :  a  sea  voyage, 
too,  might  not  improbably  be  helpful  to  his  weakened  constitution. 
Thus  he  reasoned,  finding  in  every  circumstance  something  which 
flattered  his  purpose  :  and  having  strengthened  it  by  prayer  into  a 
settled  resolution,  which  he  knew  could  never  be  carried  into  effect 
if  he  **  conferred  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  wrote  to  his  relations  at 
Gloucester,  telling  them  his  design,  and  saying,  that  if  they  would 
promise  not  to  dissuade  him,  he  would  visit  them  to  take  his  leave ; 
but  otherwise  he  would  embark  without  seeing  them,  for  he  knew 
his  own  weakness. 

Herein  he  acted  wisely,  but  the  promise  which  he  extorted  was 
not  strictly  observed  :  his  aged  mother  wept  sorely  ;  and  others,  who 
had  no  such  cause  to  justify  their  interference,  represented  to  him 
what  "  pretty  preferment''  he  might  have  if  he  would  stay  at  home* 
The  Bishop  approved  his  determination,  received  him  like  a  father, 
as  he  always  did,  and  doubted  not  but  that  God  would  bless  him,  and 
that  he  would  do  much  good  abroad.  From  Gloucester  he  went  to 
bid  his  friends  at  Bristol  farewell.  Here  he  was  held  in  high  honour  : 
the  mayor  appointed  him  to  preach  before  the  corporation  ;  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  people  of  all  denominations,  flocked  to  hear 
him :  the  churches  were  as  full  on  week  days  as  they  used  to  be  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  on  Sunda}rs  crowds  were  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of 
room.  **  The  whole  city,"  he  said,  **  seemed  to  be  alarmed."  But 
though  he  says  that  **  the  Word  was  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  made  its  way  like  lightning; 
into  the  hearer's  consciences,"  the  doctrine  had  not  yet  assumed  a 
fanatic  tone,  and  produced  no  extravagance  in  public. 

He  himself,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  high  enthusiasm.  Having 
been  accepted  by  General  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees,  and  present- 
ed to  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Primate,  and  finding  that  it 
would  be  some  months  befmre  the  vessel  in  which  he  was, to  embark 
would  be  ready,  he  went  for  a  while  to  serve  the  church  of  one  of 
his  friends  at  Stonehouse,  in  his  native  county  ;  and  there  he  de- 
scribes the  habitual  exaltation  of  his  mind  in  glowing  language.  Un- 
common manifestations,  he  says,  were  granted  him  from  above. 
"Early  in  the  morning,  at  noonday,  evening,  and  midnight — nay,  all 
the  day  long,  did  the  Redeemer  visit  and  refresh  his  heart.  Could 
the  trees  of  the  wood  speak,  they  would  tell  what  sweet  communion 
he  and  his  Christian  brethren  had  nnder  their  shade  enjoyed  with 
their  God.  ^*  Sometimes  as  I  have  been  walking,"  he  continues, 
«'  ifty  soul  would  make  such  saUies,  that  1  thought  it  would  go  out  of 
the  body.  At  other  times  I  would  be  so  overpowered  with  a  sense 
of  God's  infinite  majesty,  that  I  would  be  constrained  to  throw  my- 
Sfelf  prostrate  on  the  groand,  and  offer  my  soul  as  a  blank  in  hi^ 
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banda^  to  write  on  it  what  he'^leased.  Ooe  night  was  a  time  nevar 
fo  be  forgotten.  It  happened  to  lighten  exceedingly.  I  had  been 
expounding  to  many  people,  and  some  being  afraid  to  go  home,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  accompany  them,  and  improve  the  occasion,  to 
stir  them  up  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  my 
return  to  the  parsonage,  whilst  others  were  rising  from  their  beds, 
and  frightened  almost  to  death  to  see  the  lightning  ran  upon  the 
ground,  and  shine  from  one  part  of  the  heaven  ante  the  other,  I  and 
another,  a  poor  but  pious  countryman,  were  in  the  field,  praising, 
praying  to,  and  exulting  in  our  God,  and  longmg  for  that  time  whea 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  a  flame  of  fire  I  Oh  that  mt 
soul  may  be  in  a  like  frame  when  he  shall  actually  come  to  call 
me!" 

From  hence  he  went  again  to  Bristol,  having  received  many  and 
pressing  invitations.  Multitudes  came  out  on  foot  to  meet  him,  and 
some  in  coaches,  a  mile  without  the  city  ;  and  the  people  saluted 
and  blest  him  as  he  passed  along  the  street.  He  preached  about 
live  times  a  week  to  such  congregations,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  could  make  way  along  the  crowded  aisles  to  the  reading- 
desk.  <'  Some  hung  upon  the  rails  of  the  organ-lofl,  others  climb^ 
apon  the  leads  of  the  church,  and  altogether  made  the  church  so 
hot  witb  their  breath,  that  the  steam  would  fall  from  the  pillars  like 
drops  of  rain."  When  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  said 
to  the  people  that  perhaps  tbey  might  see  his  face  no  more,  high 
and  low,  young  and  old,  burst  into  tears.  Multitudes  after  the  ser- 
mon followed  him  home  weeping  t  the  next  day  he  was  employed 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  midnight  in  talking  and  giving  spiri- 
tual advice  to  awakened  hearers  ;  and  he  left  Bristol  secretly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  being  escorted  1^ 
horsemen  and  coaches  out  of  the  town. 

The  man  who  produced  this  extraordinary  effect  had  many  natural 
advantages.  He  was  something  above  the  middle  stature,  well  pro- 
portioned, though  at  that  time  slender,  and  remarkable  for  a  native 
gracefulness  of  manner.  His  complexion  was  very  fair,  his  features 
regular,  his  eyes  small  and  lively,  of  a  dark  blue  colour  :  in  recover- 
ing from  the  measles  he  bad  contracted  a  squint  with  one  of  them  ; 
but  this  peculiarity  rather  rendered  the  expression  of  hb  counte- 
nance more  rememberable,  than  in  any  degree  lessened  the  effect  of 
its  uncommon  sweetness.  His  voice  excelled  both  in  melody  and 
compass,  and  its  fine  modulations  were  happily  accompanied  by  that 
grace  of  action  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which 
has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  requisite  of  an  orator.  An  ignorant  man 
described  his  eloquence  oddly  but  strikingly,  when  he  ssud,  that  Mr. 
Whitefield  preached  like  a  lion.  So  strange  a  comparison  conveyed 
po  unapt  a  notion  of  the  force  and  vehemence  and  passion,  of  that 
oratory  which  awed  the  hearers,  and  made  them  tremble  like  Felix 
before  the  apostle.  For  believing  himself  to,  be  4^e  messenger  of 
God,  commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  he  spoke  as  one 
conscious  of  his  high  credentials,  with  authority  and  power  ;  yet  in 
all  his  discourses  there  was  a  fervent  and  melting  charity,  an  ear- 
nestness of  persuasiod^  an  outpouring  of  redundant  ^love,  partakii^ 
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^e  Ttftae  of  tfatit  ikitfa  from  which  itilowed,  inasmuch  as  it  seemdl 
to  enter  the  heart  which  it  pierced,  and  to  heal  it  as  with  halm. 

The  same  flood  of  popularity  followed  him  in  London.  He  was  in« 
▼ited  to  preach  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Anne's,  and  Foster-Lane  churches, 
at  six  on  Sunday  mornbg,  and  to  assist  in  administering  the  sacra* 
mlBnt :  so  many  attended,  that  they  were  obliged  to  consecrate  fresh 
elements  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  stewards  found  it  difficult  to  carry 
the  offerings  to  the  communion-table.  Such  an  orator  was  soon  ap^ 
|jied  to  by  the  managers  of  various  charities  ;  and  as  his  stay  was 
to  be  so  short,  they  obtained  the  ose  of  the  churches  on  week  days. 
It  was  necessary  to  place  constables  at  the  doors  within  and  without, 
such  tnultitudes  assembled  ;  and  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  latter 
inonths  of  the  year,  long  before  day,  you  might  see  the  streets  filled 
^ith  people  going  to  hear  him,  with  lanthorns  in  their  hands*  Above 
a  thousand  pounds  were  collected  for  the  charity  children  by  l^is 
preaching^-^io  those  days  a  prodigious  sum,  larger  collections  being 
made  than  had  ever  before  been  known  on  like  occasions.  A  para- 
graph was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,''8peaking  of  his  sue** 
cess,  and  announcing  where  he  was  to  preach  next :  he  sent  to  the 
printer,  requesting  that  nothing  of  this  kind  might  be  inserted  again  ; 
the  fellow  replied,  that  he  was  paid  for  doing  it,  and  that  he  would  not 
lose  two  shillings  for  any  body.  The  nearer  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture approached,  the  more  eager  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  and 
the  tnore  warmly  they  expressed  their  admiration  and  love  for  the 
preacher.  They  stopt  him  in  the  aisles  and  embraced  him  ;  they 
waited  upon  him  at  his  lodgings  to  lay  open  their  souls  ;  they  beg« 
ged  religious  books  of  him,  and  entreated  him  to  write  their  names 
with  his  own  hand  :  and  when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon, 
kere,  as  at  Bristol,  the  whole  congregation  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  London,  and  embarked  at  Gravesend 
for  Georgia. 

This  unexampled  popularity  excited  some  jealousy  in  a  part  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  others  a  more  reasonable  inquiry  concerning  the 
means  whereby  it  was  obtained.  Complaints  were  made  that  the 
crowds  who  followed  him  left  no  room  for  the  parishioners,  and 
spoiled  the  pews  ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  print  the  sermon  on  the 
Nature  and  Necessity  of  our  Regeneration,  or  New 'Birth  in  Christ 
Jesus,  through  the  importunity  of  friends,  he  says,  and  the  asper^ 
sions  of  enemies,  it  was  reported  in  London  that  the  Bishop  in- 
tended to  silence  htm,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  clergy.  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  report,  he  waited  upon  the  Bishop,  and  asked  whether 
any  such  complaint  had  been  lodged.  Being  satisfactorily  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  asked  whether  any  objection  could  be  made 
against  his  doctrine  ;  the  Bishop  replied,  no  :  he  knew  a  clergyman 
who  had  heard  him  preach  a  plain  scriptural  sermon.  He  then 
asked  whether  his  Lordship  would  give  him  a  license  ;  and  the 
Bishop  avoided  a  direct  reply,  by  saying  that  he  heeded  none,  for 
he  was  going  to  Georgia.  Evidently  he  thought  this  a  happy  desti- 
nation for  one  whose  fervent  spirit  was  likely  to  lead  him  into  ex- 
travagances of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  life  ;  for  sometimes  he  scarcely 
allowed  himself  an  hour's  sleep,  and  once  he  spent  a  whole  night 
among  his  disciples  in  prayer  and  praise.    His  frequent  intercourse 
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tritit  the  more  serious  .Dissenters  g«re  cause  of  offence  :  for  the 
evils  which  PuritaDism  had  broaght  upon  this  kingdom  were  at  that 
time  neither  forgotton  nor  for^ven.  He  ^  foood  their  conversation 
savoury/'  and  judged  rightly,  that  the  best  way  to  bring  diem  over 
was  not  by  bigotry  and  railing,  but  by  moderation,  and  love,  and  un« 
dissembled  holiness  of  life.  And  on  their  part  they  told  him,  that  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  and  Justification  by  Faith  were  pow« 
erfuliy  preached  in  the  church,  there  would  be  but  few  Dissenters 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 
this  doctrine  alarmed  some  of  the  clei^j,  who  apprehended  the  couo . 
sequences  ;  and  on  this  account  he  was  informed,  that  if  he  conti- 
nued in  that  strain,  they  would  not  allow  him  to  preach  any  more  in 
&eir  pulpits. 

Doubtless  those  persons  who  felt  and  reasoned  thus,  rejoiced  in 
Whitefield^s  departure  to  a  country  where  the  whole  force  of  his 
enthusiasm  might  safely  expend  itself.  But  in  all  stirring  seasons* 
when  any  great  changes  are  to  be  operated,  either  in  the  sphere  of 
human  knowledge  or  of  human  actions,  agents  enough  are  ready  to 
appear ;  and  those  men  who  become  for  posterity  the  great  land- 
marks  of  their  age,  receive  their  bias  from  the  times  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  before  they 
themselves^  give  the  directing  impulse.  It  is  apparent,  that  thoi^gh 
the  Wesley s  should  never  have  existed,  Whitefield  would  have  given 
birth  to  Methodism :  and  now  when  Whitefield,  having  excited  this 
powerful  sensation  in  London,  had  departed  for  Geoi^ia,  to  the  joy 
of  those  who  dreaded  the  excesses  of  his  zeal,  no  sooner  had  he  left 
the  metropolis  than  Wesley  arrived  there,  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
impression  which  Whitefield  had  made*  Had  their  measures  been 
concerted,  they  could  not  more  entirely  have  accorded.  The  first 
sermon  which  Wesley  preached  was  upon  these  strong  words :  "  If 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;"  and  though  he  him- 

'  selif  had  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  in  his  progress  as  his  more 
ardent  coadjutor,  the  discourse  was  so  high  strained,  that  he  was  in- 
formed he  was  not  to  preach  again  in  that  pulpit. 

This  was  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  London.  Two 
days  afterwards. he  met,  at  the  house  of  a  Dntch  merchant,  three 
Moravian  brethren,  by  name  Wenceslaus  Neisser,  George  Schulius, 

*  and  Peter  Boehler  ;  all  these  were  just  arrived  from  Germany,  and 
the  two  latter  were  on  their  way  to  Georgia.  He  marks  the  day  in 
his  journal  as  much  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  this  meetings 
On  the  next  Sunday  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  there 
also  was  informed  that  he  wte  to  preach  no  more.  In  the  course  of 
the  w:eek  he  went  to  Oxford,  whither  Peter  Boehler  accompanied 
him,  and  where  he  found  only  one  of  the  little  society  which  he  had 
formed  there  ;  the  rest  having  been  called  to  their  several  stations  in 
the  world.  During  these  days  he  conversed  much  with  the  Mora- 
vian, but  says,  that  he  understood  him  not ;  and  least  of  all  when  he 

**^X  have  often  observed,"  says  Cowley,  <*  (with  all  submission  and  recigfnaUon  of sfdrit  to  the  in> 
scnitable  mysteries  of  Eternal  Providenoe,)  that  when  the  fiilness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come,  that 
«roduoes  the  great  confusions  and  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  God  to  make  it  appear 
by  the  manner  of  them,  that  they  are  not  the  eSiects  of  human  force  or  policy,  but  of  the  divide  jus- 
tiee  and  predestination :  and  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  we  call  Jack  of  the  Clock  Housa, 
striking,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  that  fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  CQnvioced,  that 
Ike  hand  is  mov^  by  some  secret  and  to  w  Iraa  withoot,  Uivlsilile  dUectieiB.** 
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said»  Mi  fraier^  mi  f rater ^  e^'coquenda  ^i  isttt  iiud  P^i/atpMi.  £re 
long,  being  with  his  mother  at  Salisbury,  and  prftparing  for  a  joar^ 
oey  to  bis  brother  Samael,  at  Tiverton,  be  was  recalled  to  Oxford  by 
a  message  that  Charles  was  dying  there  of  a  pleurisy  :  setting  oS  tm* 
mediately  upon  this  motirnful  summoos,  he  found  him  recovering, 
and  Peter  Boehler  with  him.  Boehler  possessed  one  kind  of  Philo- 
sophy in  a  higher  degree  than  his  friend  ;  the  singularity  of  their  ap* 
pearance  and  manner  excited  some  mockery  from  the  under-gra-' 
duates,  and  the  German,  who  perceived  that  Wesley  was  annoyed 
by  it  chiefly  on  his  account,  said,  with  a  smile,  Mifrater,  n(m  u^htzret 
ifeitibusy — <^  it  does  not  even  stick  to  our  clothes.''  This  maii,  a  "peiv 
son  of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  became  Wesley's  teacheir :  it  is 
no  slight  proof  of  his  commanding  intellect,  that  he  was  listened  to 
as  such ;  and  by  him,  ^'  in  the  hands  of  the  great  God,"  says  Wesley, 
♦*  1  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief, — of  the  want  of  th^t  faith 
whereby  alone  we  are  saved."  A  scruple  immediately  occurred  to 
bim  whether  he  ought  not  to  leave  off  preaching, — for  how  could  he 
preach  to  others  who  had  not  faith  himself?  Boehler  was  consulted 
whether  he  should  leave  it  off,  and  answered, ''By, no  means.^' 
*'  But  what  can  1  preach  ?"  said  Wesley.  The  Moravian  replied^ 
**  Preach  faith  till  you  have  it ;  and  then,  because  you  "have  it,.yoi| 
isnll  preach  faith."  Accordingly  he  began  to  preach  this  doctrine, 
Ihoogh,  he  says,  his  soul  started  back  from  the  work. 

He  bad  a  little  before  resolved,  and  written  down  the  resolution  a£ 
a  covenant  with  hioiself,  that  he  would  use  absolute  openness  and  un* 
reserve  towards  all  whom  he  should  converse  with ;  that  he  would 
labour  after  continual  seriousness,  not  willingly  indulging  himself  iv 
^ny  the  least  levity  of  behaviour,  nor  in  laughter,  no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  he  would  speak  no  word,  and  take  no  pleasure,  which 
did  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  God.  In  this  spirit  he  began  to  Exhort 
the  hostess  or  the  servants  at  an  inn,  the  chance  company  with  whom 
he^  was  set  at  nieat,  and  the  traveller  with  whom  be  fell  in  on  the 
road  :  if  a  passing  salutation  were  exchanged,  a  word  of  religious  ex- 
hortation was  added.  Mr.  Kinchin,  the  good  minister  of  Dumnaer, 
was  one  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  a  journey  to  and  from  Manches- 
ter ;  and  because  they  neglected  to  instruct  those  who  attended 
them  while  they  dined  at  Birmingham,  Wesley  says  they  were  re- 
proved for  their  negligence  by  a  severe  shower  of  hail.  No  Clamour 
having  as  yet  gone  forth  against  the  Methodists,  the  natural  effect  of 
their  unusual  conduct  was  not  disturbed  by  eny  prejudices  or  vulg.ar 
prepossession.  Some  were  attentive,  some  were  affected,  some 
were  unconcerned  ;  hot  all  were  astonished.  A  stranger  hearin|^ 
him  address  the  ostler,  followed  him  into  the  house,  and  said,  -f  I  be- 
lieve you  are  a  good  man,  and  I  come  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my  life  :^ 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  all  the  while  be  spoke,  and  the  travellers 
had  good  hope  Uiat  not  a  word  of  their  advice  would  be  lost.  At 
another  place  they  were  served  by  a  gay  young  woman,  who  listen- 
ed to  them  with  utter  indifference  ;  however,  when  they  went  away, 
**  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and  neither  moved  nor  said  one  word,  but  ap- 
peared as  much  astopished  as  if  she  had  seen  one  risen  ifrom  the 
dead."  A  man  who  sat  with  his  hat  on  while  Mr.  Wesley  said  grace, 
changed  cousitmuuice  at  his  jdiscausse  during  dioD(er>.. stole  it  off  his 
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kead,  and  layibf  it  down  behind  him,  sdid,  all  tfaey  were  s&ying  r  ^ 
true,  but  he  had  been  a  gHevous  sinner,  and  not  considered  It  as  be 
onght :  now,  with  God's  help,  be  would  turn  to  bim  in  earnest.  A 
pinker  fell  in  with  bim,  well  skilled  in  controversy,  and  **  therefbre 
sufficiently  fond  of  it."  After  an  hour's  discourse,  Wesley  advised 
him  to  dispute  as  little  as  possible,  but  rather  to  follow  after  holiness, 
and  walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  and  being  at  a  meeting  of  his  religions 
friends,  his  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  thd 
forms  of  prayer  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  at  such  times ; 
and  from  that  time  forth  be  resolved  to  pray  indifferently  with  or 
without  form,  as  the  occasion  and  the  impulse  might  indicate.  Here  he 
met  Peter  Boehler  again ;  and  was  more  and  (bore  amazed  by  the  acconiit 
die  Moravian  gaVe  of  the  fruits  of  living  faith,  and  the  holiness  and  hap* 
ipiness  wherewith,  he  affirmed,  it  was  attended.  The  next  morning  he 
began  his  Greek  Testament,  *'  resolving  to  abide  by  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  and  being  confident  that  God  would  thereby  show  him 
whether  this  doctrine  was  of  God."  After  a  few  weeks  they  met 
once  more  in  London,  and  Wesley  assented  to  what  he  said  of  faith, 
but  was  as  yet  unable  to  comprehend  how  this  faith  could  be  given 
instantaneously,  as  Boehler  maintained  ;  for  hitherto  he  had  had  oe 
conception  of  that  perpetual  and  individual  revelation  which  is  now 
the  doctrine  of  his  sect.  He  could  not  understand  ^*  How  a  man  cOuld 
ct  once  be  thus  turned  from  darkness  to  Kght,  from  sin  and  misery  to 
righteousness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'^  But  seeing  Boehler  m  a 
happier  state  of  mind  than  himself,  he.  regarded  him  as  having  at* 
taioed  nearer  to  Christian  perfection  ;  and  the  Moravians,  from  the 
hour  that  he  became  acquainted  with  them,  had  evidently  obtained  a 
strong  ascendency  over  him.  He  searched  the  Scriptures  again, 
touching  the  difference  between  them,  the  point  upon  which  he 
halted  ;  and  examining  more  particularly  the  Acts  of  the  Apostl.es,  he 
says,  that  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  finding  scarcely  any  instances 
there  of  other  than  instantaneous  conversions.  *^  Scarce  any  other 
so  slow  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  three  days  in  the  pangs  of  the 
New  Birth."  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  Wesley's  acuteness  should 
have  studied  the  scriptures  as  he  had  studied  them,  till  the  age  of 
five-and-thirty,  without  perceiving  that  the  conversions  which  they 
record  are  instantaneous  ?  and  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  not  now 
have  perceived  that  they  were  necessarily  instantaneous,  because 
they  were  produced  by  plain  miracles  ? 

His  last  retreat  was,  that  although  the  Almighty  had  wrought  thus 
in  the  fik-st  ages  of  the  church,  the  times  were  changed,  and  what 
reason  was  there  for  supposing  that  he  worked  in  the  same  manner 
now  ?  "  But,"  he  says,  **  I  was  beat  out  of  this  retreat  too  by  the 
concurring  evidence  of  several  living  witnesses,  who  testified  God 
had  thus  wrought  in  themselves  ;  giving  theiA  in  a  moment  such  a 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  as  translated  them  out  of  darkness  into 
-light,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into  holiness  and  happiness.  Here  end^fd 
my  disputing  ;  I  could  now  only  cry  out,  "  Lord,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief I'*  In  after  life,  when  Wesley  looked  back  upon  this  part  of 
his  progress,  he  concluded  that  he  had  then  the  faith  of  a  servants 
though  not  of  a  son.    At  the  time  he  believed  himself  to  be  without 
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fiiitb,  diaries  was  angry  at  tbe  laogoage  which  he  held,  for  Charles 
bad  DOt  kept  pace  with  him  in  these  latter  changes  of  opinion,  and 
told  him  he  did  not  know  what  mischief  he  had  dooe  by  talking  thns* 
**  And  indeed,''  says  Wesley,  as  if  contemplating  with  exultation  the 
career  which  he  was  to  run,  **  it  did  please  God  to  kindle  a  Bre, 
which  1  trust  shall  never  be  extinguished.'* 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  between  forty  and  fifty  per- 
sons, for  so  many,  inclading  the  Moravians,  were  now  collected  in 
London,  agreed  to  meet  together  weekly,  and  drew  up  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  their  society,  **  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God  by  St.  James^  and  by  the  advice  of  Peter  Boehler ;"  in  such  esr  • 
timation  did  Wesley  at  this  time  hold  his  spiritual  master.  They 
were  to  be  divided  into  several  bands  or  little  companies,  none  con- 
sisting of  fewer  than  five,  or  more  than  ten  persons  ;  in  these  bands 
every  one  in  order  engaged  to  speak  as  freely,  plainly,  and  concisely 
as  he  could,  the  real  state  of  his  heart,  with  his  several  temptations 
and  deliverances  since  the  last  meeting.  On  Wednesday  evenings,  at 
eight  o'clock,  all  the  bands  were  to  have  a  conference,  beginning  and 
ending  with  hymns  and  prayer.  Any  person  who  desired  admission 
into  this  society  was  to  be  asked,  what  were  his  motives,  whether 
he  would  be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind  of  reserve,  and  whether 
he  objected  toany  of  the  rules.  When  he  should  be  proposed,  every 
one  present  who  felt  any  objection  to  his  admission,  Should  state  it 
fairly  and  fully  :  they  who  were  received  on  trial  were  to  be  formed 
into  distinct  bands,  and  some  experienced  person  chosen  to  assist 
them  ;  and  if  no  objection  appeared  to  them  after  two  months,  they 
might  then  be  admitted  into  the  society.  Every  fourth  Saturday  was 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  intercession  ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
sevennight  following,  a  general  love-feast  should  be  held,  from  seven 
till  ten  in  the  evening.  The  last  article  provided  that  no  member 
should  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  thing  contrary  to  any  order  of  the 
society,  and  that  any  person  who  did  not  conform  to  those  orders 
after  being  thrice  admonished,  should  no  longer  be  esteemed  a 
member. 

These  rules  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  Moravian  institutions,  for 
Wesley  was  now  united  with  the  Brethren  in  doctrine,  as  far  as  he 
understood  their  doctrine,  and  well  disposed  to  many  parts  of  their 
discipline.  Charles  also  now  yielded  to  Peter  Boehler^s  command* 
ing  abilities,  and  was  by  him  persaaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  faith 
differing  from  any  thing  which  he  had  yet  felt  or  imagined.  The 
day  after  he  had  won  this  victory,  Boehler  left  London  to  embark 
for  Georgia,  "  O  what  a  work,"  says  Wesley,  "  has  God  begun 
since  his  coming  into  England  !  Such  a  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an 
end,  till  Heaven  and  earth  pass  away  !" — so  fully  was  he  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  important  part  which  he  was  to  act,  and  of  the 
extensive  influence  which  his  life  and  labours  would  produce  upon 
mankind,  that  these  aspiring  presages  were  recorded  even  now, 
whilst  he  was  in  the  darkest  and  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  pro^ . 
gress.  In  preaching,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  strong 
words,  and  his  <*  heart  was  so  enlarged  to  declare  the  love  of  God," 
that  it  did  not  surprise  him  to  be  informed  he  was  not  to  preach 
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^sdn  IB  those  chorpbes  inhere  be  had  gi?en  this  free  utteranee  to 
the  fulness  of  his  feelings.     * 

At  this  time  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  William  Law,  the 
extraordinary  man  whom  he  once  regarded  as  his  spiritual  instrac- 
tor.  The  letter  began  in  these  words  :  <*  It  is  in  obedience  to  what 
I  think  to  be  the  callof  Godj  that  I,  who  have  the  sentence  of  death 
in  my  own  soul,  take  upon  me  to  write  to  you,  of  whom  I  hare  often 
desired  to  learn  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  If  you 
are  born  of  God,  you  will  approve  the  design,  though  it  may  be  but 
weakly  executed  ;  if  not,  I  shall  grieve  for  you,  not  for  myself.  Fop 
as  I  seek  not  the  praise  of  men,  so  neither  regard  I  the  contempt 
either  of  you  or  any  other."  With  this  exordium  he  introduced  a 
severe  lecture  to  his  discarded  master.  For  two  years  he  said  he 
had  been  preaching  aAer  the  model  of  Mr.  Law's  two  practical 
treatises,  and  all  who  heard  had  allowed  that  the  law  was  great,  won-. 
derful,  and  holy  ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  fulfil  it,  they  found 
that  it  was  too  high  for  man,  and  that  by  doing  the  works  of  the  law. 
should  no  flesh  living  be  justified.  He  had  then  exhorted  to  pray 
earnestly  for  grace,  and  use  all  those  other  means  of  obtaining  it 
which  God  hath  appointed.  Still  he  and  his  fiearers  were  more  and 
more  convinced  that  by  this  lavf  man  cannot  live;  and  under  this 
heavy  yoke  he  might  have  groaned  till  death,  had  not  a  holy  man,  to 
whom  God  had  lately  directed  him,  answered  his  complaining  at 
Ofice,  by  saying,  '<  Believe,  and  thou  sbalt  be  saved.  Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  thy  heart,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
to  thee.  Strip  thyself  naked  of  thy  own  works  and  thy  own  right- 
eousness, and  flee  to  him."  '*  Now,  Sir,"  continued  Wesley,  *•  suf- 
fer me  to  ask,  how  will  you  answer  it  to  our  common  Lord  that  you 
aever  gave  me  this  advice  ?  Why  did  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you  name 
the  name  of  Christ ;  never  so  as  to  ground  any  thing  upon  faith  in 
his  blood  ?  If  you  say  you  advised  other  things  as  preparatory  to  this, 
what  is  thi:i  but  laying  a  foundation  below  the  foundation  ?  is  not 
Christ  then  the  First  as  well  as  the  kst  ?  If  you  say  you  advised 
them,  because  you  knew  that  I  hiul  faith  already,  verily  you  knew 
nothing  of  me  ;  you  discerned  not  my  spirit  at  all."  Law  had  given 
good  proof  of  his  discernment  when  he  said  to  the  aspirant,  ''  Sir,  I 
perceive  you  would  fain  convert  the  world  !" 

<*  1  know  that  I  had  not  faith,"  he  continues  ;  *'  unless  the  faith  of  a 
devil,  the  faith  of  Judas,  that  speculative,  notional,  airy  shadow, 
which  lives  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart  But  what  is  this  to  the 
living,  justifying  faith,  the  faith  that  cleanses  from  sin  ? — I  beseech 
you.  Sir,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  consider  deeply  and  impartially, 
whether  the  true  reason  of  your  never  pressing  this  upon  me^  was 
not  this,  that  you  had  it  not  yourself  ?"  He  then  warned  him,  on  the 
authority  of  Peter  Boehler,  whom  he  called  a  man  of  God,  and 
whom  he  knew,  he  said,  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  his  state  was  a 
very  dangerous  one  ;  and  asked  him  whether  his  extreme  roughness, 
and  morose  and  sour  behaviour,  could  possibly  be  the  fruit  of  ahving 
faith  in  Christ  ? 

To  this  extraordinary  letter.  Law  returned  a  temperate  dnswer. 
*^  As  you  have  written,*'  said  he,  **  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  and 
in  conjuiKction  with  another  extraordinary  good  y^iang  man,  whom 
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jiofi  letKm  to  hare  the  Spirit  of  God.  so  I  assure  you,  that  consider- 
log  your  letter  in  that  view,  I  neither  desire,  nor  dare  to  make  the 
smollesjt  defen<ie  of  myself.  I  h«ve  not  the  least  inclinatioa  to  ques* 
tioii  your  missrOn,  nor  the  smallest  repugnance  to  own,  receive, 
reverence,  and  sabmit  myself  to  you  both,  in  the  exalted  character 
to  which  you  lay  claim.  But  upon  supposition  that  you  had  here 
only  acted  by  tliat  ordinary  light,  which  is  common  to  good  and  sober 
oainds,  I  should  remark  upon  your  letter  as  follows  :  How  you  may 
have  been  two  years  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Practical 
Discourses,  or  how  you  may  have  tired  yourself  and  your  hearers  to 
fto  purpose,  is  what  I  cannot  say  much  to.  .A  holy  man,  you  say,, 
taught  you  thus  :  Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  Believe  in  ike  Lord 
Jesus  Tmih  all  thy  hearty  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  thee.  Strip 
iktfself  naked  of  thy  ovon  works  and  thy  own  righteousness,  and  fiee  to 
him,  I  am  to  suppose  that  till  you  met  with  this  holy  man  you  had 
Qot  been  taught  ttus  doctrine.  Did  you  not,  above  two  years  ^o, 
give  a  new  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  ?  Will  you  call  Thomas 
io  account,  and  to  answer  it  to  God,  as  you  do  me,  for  not  teaching 
you  that  doctrine  ?  Or  will  you  say  that  you  took  upon  you  to  re- 
store the  true  sense  of  that  divine  writer,  and  to  instruct  others  how 
they  might  best  profit  by  reading  him,  before  you  had  so  much  as  a 
literal  knowledge  of  the  most  plain,  open,  and  repeated  doctrine  in 
his  book  ?  You  cannot  but  remember  what  value  I  always  expressed 
for  Kempis,  and  how  much  1  recommended  it  to  your  meditations. 
YoQ  have  had  a  great  many  conversations  with  me,  and  I  dare  say 
tlxat  you  never  was  with  me  for  half  an  hour  without  my  being  large 
upon  that  very  doctrine,  which  you  make  me  totally  silent  and  igno- 
rant of.  How  far  I  may  have  discerned  your  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of 
others  that  have  conversed  with  roe,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  a  secret 
to  you  than  you  imagine.  But  granting  you  to  be  right  in  the  account 
of  your  own  faith,  how  am  I  chargeable  with  it  ? 

''  i  am  to  suppose  that  after  you  had  been  meditating  upon  an  au- 
thor that,  of  all  others,  leads  us  the  ntost  directly  to  a  real,  living 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  afler  you  had  judged  yourself  such  a  master  of 
ins  sentiments  and  doctrines,  m  to  be  able  to  publish  tltem  to  the 
world,  with  directions  and  instructions  concerning  such  experimen- 
tal divinity  ;  that  years  after  you  had  done  this,  you  had  only  the 
faith  of  a  devil  or  Judas,  an  empty  notion  only  in  your  head  ;  and 
that  you  was  in  this  state  through  ignorance  that  there  was  any  bet- 
ter to  be  sought  after ^  and  that  you  was  in  this  ignorance,  because  I 
never  directed  or  called  you  to  this  true  faith.  But,  Sir,  as  Kempis 
and  I  have  both  of  us  had  your  acquaintance  and  conversation,  so 
pniy  let  the  fault  be  divided  betwixt  us ;  and  I  shall  be  content  to 
ha^ve  it  said  that  I  left  you  in  as  much  ignorance  of  this  faith  as  he 
didj  or  that  you  learnt  no  more  of  it  l^  conversing  with  me  than  with 
him.  If  you  had  only  this  latth  till  some  weeks  ago,  let  me  advise 
you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  believing,  that  because  you  have  changed 
your  language  or  expressions,  you  have  changed  your  faith.  The 
head  can  as  easily  amuse  itself  with  a  living  and  justifying,  faith  in  the 
Uood  of  Jesus,  as  with  any  other  notion  ;  and  the  heart,  which  you 
aiq»pose  to  be  a  place  of  security,  as  being  the  seat  of  self-love,  is 
nore  deeeitfol  thap  the  head#     Your  last  paragraph  concerning  mj 
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foor,  j^ugh  bebayiour,  I  leave  in  its  fall  force ;  wkaterer  y<m  eati 
•ay  of  me  of  that  kind,  without  hurtiog  youraelf,  will  be  always  well 
received  by  me." 

Many  years  afterwards,  Wesley  prkited,  aDd.io  so  dotog  saoeljooed, 
aD  observation  of  one  of  his  correspondents,  which  explains  the  di^ 
ference  that  now  appeared  to  him  so  frightful  between  his  own  doe* 
trine  and  that  of  William  Law.  '*  Perhaps,"  said  this  writer,  *'  what 
the  best  heathens  called  Reason,  and  Solomon-  Wisdom,  St.  Paid 
Grace  in  general,  and  St.  John  Righteoosness  or  Love,  Lather  Faith, 
and  Fenelon  Virtue,  may  be  only  different  expressions  Ibr  one  and 
the  self-same  blessiag,  the  light  of  Christ  shining  in  differeat  degrees 
under  different  dispensations.  Why  then  so  many  words  and  so  little 
charity  exercised  among  Christians,  about  the  particular  term  of  a 
blessing  experienced  more  or  less  by  all  righteous  men !"  There 
are  sufficient  indications  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Wesley 
rep(»ed  in  this  feeling  of  Catholic  charity,  to  which  his  heart  always 
inclined  him. 

His  brother,  who  had  been  Ipnger  in  acknowledging  the  want  of 
efficient  faith,  attained  it  first.  **•  I  received,'*  says  Wesley*  **  the 
surprising  news  that  he  had  Ibund  rest  to  his  scral.  His  bodily 
strength  (though  it  was  just  aAer  a  second  return  of  pleurisy)  return* 
ed  also  from  that  hour.  Who  is  so  great  a  God  as  our  God !"  He 
continued  himself  the  three  following  days  under  a  continaal  sense  of 
sorrow  and  heaviness  : — this  was  his  language  ;  **  Oh,  why  is  it  that 
so  great,  so  wise,  so  holy  a  God  will  use  such  an  instrument  as  me  ! 
Lord,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead !  *6ut  wilt  thou  send  the  dead  to 
raise  the  dead  ?  Yea,  thou  sendest  whom  thou  wiU  send,  and  showest 
mercy  by  whom  thou  wilt  show  mercy.  Amen  1  Be  it  then  accord^ 
ing  to  thy  will !  If  thou  speak  the  word,  Judas  shall  cast  out  devils." 
And  again  he  thus  expressed  himself:  *vl  feel  that  I  am  sold  unckr 
9in,  I  know  that  I  deserve  nothing  but  wrath,  being  full  of  all  abo- 
minations. All  my  works,  my  righteousness,  my  prayers,  need  an 
atonement  for  themselves.  1  have  nothing  to  plead. — God  is  holy, 
I  am  unholy. — God  is  a  consuming  fire,  1  am  altogether  a  sinner, 
meet  to  be  consumed. — Yet  I  hear  a  voice, — Believe,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.  He  that  believeth  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Ob, 
let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  words  as  if  we  had  already  attained 
this  faith  !  By  its  fruits  we  shall  know. — Saviour  of  men,  save'. us 
from  trusting  in  any  thing  but  Thee !  Draw  us  after  Thee  !-*Let  us 
be  emptied  of  ourselves,  and  then  fill  us  with  all  peace  and  joy  in 
believing,  and  let  nothing  separate  us  from  thy  love  in  time  or  eter« 
mty."  This  was  his  state  till  Wednesday,  May  24th,  a  remarkable 
day  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  for  upon  that  day  he  dates  his  con- 
version,--«a  point,  say  his  official  biographers,  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude, not  only  with  respect  to  himself,  but  to  others. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  Society 
in  Aldersgate-street,  where  one  of  the  assembly  was  reading  Luther's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  followed  is  considered 
by  his  disciples  as  being  of  deep  importance  ;  it  may  therefore  best 
be  given  in  his  own  words  :  ''  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  while  he 
was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heart  through 
iaith  in  Christ,  1  felt  my  heart , strangely  warmed  \  I  fcU  1  did  trust  ito 
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Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation :  and  an  assurance  was  given  me, 
that  he  had  taken  away  mi/  sins,  even  nUfUy  and  saved  mt  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  1  hegan  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those 
who  had  in  a  more  special  manner  despitefully  used  me  and  persecu- 
ted  me.  I  then  testified  openly  to  ail  there  what  1  now  first  felt  in 
my  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  enemy  suggested,  This 
cannot  be  faith,  for  where  is  thy  joy  ?"  How  many  a  thought  arising 
from  that  instinctive  logic  which  is  grounded,  on.  common  sense,  has 
been  fathered  upon  the  personified  principle  of  evil !  Here  was  a 
plain  contradiction  in  terms, — an  assurance  which  had  not  assured 
him.  He  returned  home,  and  was  bufieted  with  temptations ;  he 
cried  out,  and  they  fled  away  ;  they  returned  again  and  again.  "  I  as 
often  lifted  up  my  eyes,**  be  says,  *<  and  He  sent  me  help  from  his 
lioly  place.  And  herein  I  found  the  difference  between  this  and  my 
former  state  chiefly  consisted.  I  was  striving,  yea,  fighting  with  all 
my  might  under  the  Inw,  as  well  as  under  grace  :  biit  then  I  was 
sometimes,  if  not  often  conquered  ;  now  1  was  always  conqueror." 

Before  Samuel  Wesley  removed  to  Tiverton,  his  house  in  Dean's 
Yard  had  been  a  home  for  John  and  Charles  whenever  they  went  to 
London.  Afler  his  removal,  a  family  of  the  nnme  of  Hutton,  who 
were  much.,attached  to  him,  desired  that  his  brothers  would  make 
the  same  use  of  their  house,  and  accordingly  Charles  went  there  on 
his  return  from  Georgia,  and  John  also.  When,  however,  they 
were  proceeding  fast  toward  the  delirious  stage  of  enthusiasm, 
Charles  chose  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  a  poor  brazier  in  Little 
Britain,  that  the  brazier  miglft  help  him  forward  in  his  conversion. 
A  few  days  after  John  also  had  been  converted,  as  he  termed  it, 
when  Mr.  Hutton  had  finished  a  sermon,  which  he  was  reading  on  a 
Sunday  evening  to  his  family  and  his  guests,  John  stood  up,  and  to 
their  utter  astonishment  assured  them  that  he  had  never  been  a 
Christian  till  within  the  last  five  days  ;  that  he  was  perfectly  certain 
of  this,  and  that  the  only  way  for  them  to  become  Christians  was  to 
believe  and  confess  that  they  were  not  so  jiow.  Hutton,  who  was 
exceedingly  surprised  at  such  a  speech,  only  replied,  ^*  Have  a  care, 
Mr.  Wesley,  how  you  despise  the  benefits  received  by  the  two  sacra* 
ments !" — But  when  he  repeated  the  assertion  at  supper,  in  Mrs. 
Hutton's  presence,  she  made  answer  with  female  readiness,  ''  If 
you  were  not  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew  you,  you  was  a  great 
hypocrite,  for  you  made  us  all  believe  you  were  one."  He  replied, 
'<  that  when  we  had  renounced  every  thing  but  faith,  and  then  got 
into  Christ,  then  and  not  till  then  had  we  any  reason  to  believe  we 
were  Christians.''  Mr.  Hutton  asked  him,  **  U  faith  only  was  ne- 
cessary to  save  us,  why  did  our  Saviour  give  us  his  divine  sermon 
on  the  mount?" — But  Wesley  answered,  **  that  was  the  letter  that 
killethJ*^  ^^  Hold,"  said  his  antagonist,  '*  you  seem  not  to  know  what 
you  say  ;  are  our  Lord's  words  the  letter  that  killeth  ?" 

But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  cure  a  fever  by  reasoning  with 
the  patient,  as  to  have  made  Wesley  at  this  time  doubt  the  soundness 
of  his  new  opinions.  He  had  just  been  abridging  thi?  life  of  Mr. 
Haliburton;  **My  son,"  says  Mrs.  Hutton  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Wesley,  ■**  designed  to  print  it,  to  show  the  experience  of  that  hdy 
man  of  iu-dwelling,  &c.     Mr.  fintton  and  I  have  forbidden  him  to 
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be  concerned  in  handing  such  books  into  the  world  ;  but  if  your  bro- 
tiier  John  or  Charles  think  it  will  tend  to  promote  God's  glory,  they 
will  soon  convince  nay  son  that  Ood's  glory  is  to  be  preferred  to  his 
parents*  commands.  It  was  a  very  great  affliction  to  tbem,"  she 
said,  ^'to  see  their  two  children  drawn  into  these  wild  notions  by 
their  great  opinion  of  Mr.  John's  sanctity  and  judgment ;"  she  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  John  was  about  to  visit  his  brother  at  Tiverton  ;  and 
if  his  brother  cotild  then  either  confine  or  convert  him,  it  would  be 
a  great  charity  to  many  other  honest,  well-meaning,  simple  souls,  as 
well  as  to  her  children.-— When  he  knew  his  behaviour,  he  certainly 
would  not  think  him  "  a  quite  right  man  ;"  and  unless  some  stop 
could  be  put  to  his  extravagance  in  exhorting  people  to  disregard 
all  teaching  but  by  such  a  spirit  as  came  in  dreams  to  some,  and  in 
visions  to  others,  the  mischief  which  he  would  do  wherever  he  went, 
among  ignorant  but  well-meaning  Christians,  would  be  very  great 
She  described  her  son  as  good- humoured,  very  undesigning,  and 
sincerely  honest ;  but  of  weak  judgment,  and  so  fitted  for  any  delu- 
sion. He  bad  been  ill  of  a  fever,  and  so  many  of  these  fancied  saints 
gathered  about  him,  that  she  expected  his  weak  brain  would  have 
been  quite  turned. 

To  this  letter,  which  represented  a  real  and  by  no  means  a  light 
affliction,  Samuel  Wesley  returned  such  an  answer  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  good  and  religious  man  of  sound  judgment. 
"  Falling  into  enthusiasm,"  said  he,  '*  is  being  lost  with  a  witness  ; 
and  if  you  are  troul^d  for  two  of  your  children,  you  may  be  sure 
I  am  so,  for  two  whom  I  may  in  some  sense  call  mine^  who  if  once 
turned  that  way  will  do  a  world  of  mischief,  much  more  than  even 
otherwise  they  would  have  done  good,  since  men  are  much  easier 
to  be  led  into  evil  than  from  it. — What  Jack  means  by  his  not  being 
a  Christian  till  last  month,  I  understand  not.  Had  he  never  been  in 
covenant  with  God?— *  then,'  as  Mr.  Hutton  observed,  'baptism 
was  nothing.'  Had  he  totally  apostatized  from  it  ? — I  dare  say  not : 
and  yet  he  must  either  be  unbaptized,  or  an  apostate,  to  make  his 
words  true.  Perhaps  it  might  come  into  his  crown,  that  he  was  in 
a  ptate  of  mortal  sin  unrepented  of,  and  had  long  lived  in  such'  a 
course.  This  I  do  not  believe  ;  however,  he  must  answer  for  him- 
self. But  where  is  the  sense  of  requiring  every  body  else  to  confess 
that  of  themselves,  in  order  to  commence  Christians  ?  Must  they 
confess  it  whether  it  be  so  or  no  ?  Besides,  a  sinful  course  is  not 
an  abolition  of  the  covenant ;  for  that  very  feason,  because  it  is  a 
breach  of  it.     If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  broken. 

"  Renouncing  every  thing  but  faith,  may  be  every  evil,  as  the 
world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil :  this  is  a  very  orthodox  sense,  but 
BO  great  discovery.  It  may  mean  rejecting  all  merit  of  our  own 
good  works. — What  Protestant  does  not  do  so  ?  Even  Bellarmine 
on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  renounced  all  merits  but  those  of 
Christ.  If  this  renouncing  regards  good  works  in  any  other  sense, 
as  being  unnecessary,  or  the  like,  it  is  wretchedly  wicked  ;  and  to 

*  Mrs.  Untton  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "your  brothers  are  much  more  obll^ted  to  you  thaa 
mamr  childrea  are  to  their  parents }  vou  doing  for  them  as  a  most  kind  and  judicioas  parent,  when 
you  had  not  the  same  obligatioB.'*—It  seems  probable  that  both  John  and  Cbarlcts  were  beholden  to 
him  for  the  means  of  their  education. 
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tall  onr  SaTioar^s  word  the  letter  ^at  killetk,  is  do  less  than  bhmpbtf- 
my  against  the  Son  of  Mup.  It  h  mere  Qjaakerism,  raakiDg  the  out- 
ward Christ  an  enemy  to  the  Christ  within." 

Having  then  noticed  some  ravings  which  Mrs.  Hutton  bad  repeated 
to  him,  and  which,  he  said,  looked  like  downright  madness,  he 
says,  *^  I  do  not  bold  it  at  all  unlikely,  that  perpetual  intenseness  of 
thought,  and  want  of  sleep,  may  have  disordered  my  brother.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Quakers^  introversion  of  thought  has  ended 
in  madness  :  it  is  a  studious  stopping  of  every  thought  as  fast  as  k 
arises,  in  order  to  receive  the  Spirit.  1  wish  the  canting  follows 
bad  never  had  any  followers  among  us,  who  talk  of  in-dwellings, 
experiences,  getting  into  Christ,  &c.  &c.  ;  as  I  remember  assurances 
used  to  make  a  great  noise,  which  were  carried  to  such  a  length, 
that  (as  far  as  nonsense  can  be  understood)  they  rose  to  fruition  :  in 
utter  defiance  of  Christian  hope,  since  the  question  is  unanswerable. 
What  a  man  hath,  why  does  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  I  will  Jbeliere 
none,  without  a  miracle,  who  shall  pretend  to  be  wrapped  up  into 
the  third  heaven.  I  hope  your  son,"  he  continues,  "  does  not 
think  it  as  plainly  revealed  that  he  shall  print  an  enthusiastic  book, 
as  it  is  that  he  shall  obey  his  father  and  his  mother.  Suppose  it 
were  never  so  excellent,  .can  that  supersede  your  authority  ?  God 
deliver  us  from  visions  that  shall  make  the  law  of  God  Tain  1  I 
pleased  myself  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Jack  ;  but  now  thai 
is  over,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  know  not  where  to  direct  to  bim, 
or  where  he  is.— I  heartily  pray  God  to  slofi^  the  progress  of  diis 
lunacy." 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  John  had  left  England.  After  hte 
new  birthf  he  had  continued  about  a  fortnight  in  heaviness,  because 
of  manifold  temptations, — in  peace,  but  not  in  joy.  A  letter  which 
he  received  perplexed  him,  because  it  maintained,  that  ^^  no  doubt'- 
ing  could  consist  with  the  least  degree  of  true  faith  ;  that  whoever 
at  any  time  felt  any  doubt  or  fear,  was  not  weak  in  faith,  but  had  no 
faith  at  all ;  and  that  none  had  any  faith  till  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  had  made  him  wholly  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.'* 
Bagging  God  to  direct  him,  he  opened  his  Testaitaent,  and  his  eye 
fell  upon  that  passage  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  babes  in  Christ,  who 
were  not  able  to  bear  strong  meat,  yet  he  says  to  them,  ''  Ye  are 
God's  building,  ye* are  the  temple  of  God.'*  Surely  then,* he  rea* 
soned,  these  men  had  some  degree  of  faith,  though  it  is  plain  theic 
faith  was  but  weak.  *  His  mind,  however,  could  not  bear  to  be 
thus  «awn  asunder,  as  he  calls  it ;  and  he  determined  to  visit  the 
Moravians  atHerrnhut,  in  the  hope  that  "  conversing  with  those  holy 
men,  who  were  themselves  living  witnesses  of  the  fulji  power  of  faith, 
and  yet  able  to  bear  with  those  that  are  weak,  would  be  a  means  of 
so  establishing  his  soul,  that  he  might  go  on  from  £iith  to  faith ^  and 
from  strength  to  strength." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

T'HE    MORAVIANS — WESLEY   IN    GERMANY. 

Few  religious  communities  may  look  back  Dpou  their  history  with  \\ 
80  much  satisfaction  as  the  United  Brethren.  In  the  ninth  century 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Bohemia,  from  Greece.  When  Bo- 
hemia was  united  to  the  empire  by  Otho  I,  the  people  were  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  receive  a  liturgy  which 
they  did  not  understand.  Their  first  king,  Wratislas,  remonstrated 
against  this,  and  entreated  the  Pope  that  the  church  service  might 
continue  to  be  performed  in  the  language*  of  the  country.  The  Pope 
replied,  "  Dear  son,  know  that  we  can  by  no  means  grant  your  re- 
quest ;  for  having  fre^uent^y  searched  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have 
diere  discovered,  that  it  hai  pleased,  and  still  pleases  Almighty  God, 
lo  direct  his  worship  to  be  conducted  in  hidden  language,  that  not 
ev^ry  one,  especially  the  simple,  might  understand  it.  For  if  U 
were  performed  in  a  manner  altogether  intelligible,  it  might  easily 
be  exposed  to  contempt ;  or  if  imperfectly  understood  by  haif-learn' 
ed  persons,  it  might  happen  that  by  hearing  and  contemplating  the 
word  too  frequently,  errors  might  be  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
j^eople,  which  would  not  be  easily  eradicated.  Therefore,  what  your 
people  ignorantly  require,  can  in  no  wise  be  conceded  to  then! ;  and 
tve  now  forbid  it  by  the  power  of  God  and  his  holy  Apostle  Peter.'' 
The  Papacy  prevailed,  because  it  was  supported  by  the  secular 
power ;  but  many  still  retained  the  custom  of  their  fathers  ;  and 
when  some  of  the  Waldenses  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  Bo- 
hemia, they  found  people  who,  if  not  in  fellowship  with  them,  were 
disposed  to  receive  their  doctrines.  The  ground  was  thus  ready 
for  the  seed  when  Wickliffe's  writings  were  introduced  :  those  wri- 
tings produced  a  more  immedistte  efiectt  there,  than  they  did  in  Eng-  ' 
land  ;  and  Bohemia  gave  to  reformed  religion,  in  Huss  the  first,  and 
in  Jerome  the  most  illustrious  of  its  martyrs. 

The  story  of  the  celigious  war  which  ensued  ought  to  be  written 
in  a  popular  form,  and  read  in  all  countries  :  no  portion  of  history 
exemphfies  more  strikingly  the  impolicy  of  persecution,  the  madness 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  crimes  and  the  consequences  of  anarchy.  And 
these  awful  lessons  would  be  rendered  more  impressive,  by  the  he^ 
roic  circumstances  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  for  greater  intre- 

*  The  Boliereians  plended  a  miracle  U  suppoi^  ^  t^»«  privilege  whieh  they  cMmed  of  having  d!- 
▼ine  service  performed  in  their  own  tongue.  They  bad  renaested  permissiou  from  Pope  Nicbola?, 
through  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  that  country,  Methodius  and  OyriHua,  who  undertook 
the  commission  without  the  slightest  hope  of  succeeding  in  it,— indeed  in  the  expectation  that  they 
ihouhl  subject  thenneiyes  to  the  scorn  of  the  Sacred  College.  But  when  the  matter  was  pro]  ound- 
ed  in  that  College,  a  voice  was  lieard,  saying,  **  Omnu  spirifys  laudtt  Domtnwm,  et  omnis  lingua 
eon/teatar  turn/*  And  the  Pope^  says  the  legend,  in  obedience  to  the  text  which  was  thus  divinely 
quoted,  acceded  to  the  petition  of  the  Bohemians. 

Dubrttoiut^  p.  26* 

t  Their  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  was  one  of  the  causes  which  their  enemies  assigned  forthelr 
heresy.  Tcrtia  cauta  t$t,  quia  ifovum  Tcstamcntian  et  Vetva  vulgarittr  tranttulervmt,  et  sic  docent 
tt  discunt.  f^idi  et  tnMoi  nutiatm  idiotam,  qui  lob  recitavit  de  verbo  ad  verbum^  etplures  alios  mii  No- 
vwm  Ttstamcatwm  totum  scivemntperfeete.  But,  according  to  this  writer's  account,  they^made  some 
extraordiaary  bhinders  in  their  translation.  In  the  first  chapter  of  St  John,  for  mstance,  he  says, 
Mtt,  id  est  porci,  ewm  i»*n  rtceperwU  ;  mi  dicentes,  id  est  suis.  This  is  not  credible  upon  such  testi- 
mony. 

De  Wmldennbm,  opiKi  Berif  tares  renm  Bohanteanm,  p.  222. 
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pidity  wa9  never  displayed  than  by  those  peasants,  who  encoantered 
armed  enemies  with  no  better  weapons  than  their  flails  ;  and  the  mo- 
dern science  of  fortification  may  be  traced  to  that  general,  who,  after 
be  had  lost  his  only  eye  in  battle,  continued  to  lead  his  devoted  troops 
to  victory  ;  and  who  with  his  dying  breath,  ordered  that  a  drum  should 
be  made  o(  his  skin  :  *'  the  sound  of  it,'^  he  said,  *'  would  put  the 
Germans  to  flight."  This  struggle  for  reformation  was  made  too 
soon  ;  that  under  the  Elector  Palatine  too  late.  His  feeble  attempt 
at  maintaining  the  kingdom  to  which  he  was  elected,  ended  in  the  los& 
of  bis  hereditary  dominions  ;  his  paternal  palace,  which  for  beauty 
of  structure  and  situation  has  rarely  been  equalled,  was  destroyed, 
and  at  this  day  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  all  modern 
ruins  :  his  family  became  wanderers,  but  his  grandson  succeeded  to 
the  British  throne,  and  that  succession  secured  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  Britain.  Bohemia  paid  dearly  for  this  final  strug- 
gle ;  her  best  blood  was  shed  by  the  executioner,  and  her  freedom 
was  extinguished.    -^ 

The  persecution  that  followed  was  deliberately  planned  and  ef- 
fected. The  Protestant  clergy  were  banished,  first  from  Prague, 
and  what  till  now  had  been  the  free  cities, — soon  from  the  whole 
kingdom.  After  a  short  interval,  the  nobles  of  the  same  persuasion 
were  subjected  to  the  same  sentence,  and  their  estates  confiscated^. 
The  common  people  were  forbidden  to  follow,  for  the  law  regarded 
them  as  belonging  to  the  soil.  Among  the  exiled  preachers  was  John 
Amos  Coraenius,  once  well  known  in  schools  by  bis  Janua  Linguar. 
rum  reserato,  notorious  in  his  day  for  accrediting  the  dreams  of  cer- 
tain crazy  enthusiiasts,  but  most  to  be  remembered  for  the  part  which 
he  bore  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  being  harbour- 
ed by  a  noble,  continued  to  visit  his  congregation  at  Fulnek,*  till  the 
nobles  were  banished  ;  then  taking  with  him  a  part  of  his  flock,  he 
emigrated  through  Silesia  into  Poland,  When  they  reached  the 
mountains  on  the  confines,  he  looked  back  upon  his  country,  whicU 
he  was  about  to  leave  for  ever  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  his  com- 
panions kneeling  and  weeping  with  him,  he  prayed  that  God  would 
not  utterly  repove  bis  gospel  from  Bohemia,  but  still  reserve  to  him- 
self a  seed.  A  hundred  years  afterwards  that  prayer  was  inscribed 
within  the  ball  of  the  Bohemian  church-steeple,  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  regarded  as  a  prophecy  that  had  been  accomplished.. 

At  a  synod,  held  at  Lissa,  in  1632,  Comenius  was  consecrated  Bi- 
shop of  the  dispersed  Brethren  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  During 
the  thirty  years'  war,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  and  tur- 
bulent hope,  till  disa(ppointment  and  age  brought  with  them  more 
wisdom,  and  a  more  contented  reliance  upon  Providence.  He  thea 
found  a  melancholy  consolation  in  recording  the  history  and  discipline 
of  a  church,  which  he  believed  would  die  with  him;  and  he  dedica- 
ted this  book,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  as  a  precious  legacy^ 
to  the  "Church  of  England,  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
and  preserve  it  as  a  deposit  for  the  posterity  of  the  Brethren.   **  You,'* 

*  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  still  speak  of  him  as  the  last  minister  of  the  Picards,  and  as  a 
wise  and  learned  man.  An  hospital  ha^  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  he  used  to 
preftchybttt  it  is  still  called  26or,  the  Assembly,  or  the  Meetinr-House. 
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laid  he,  <<  have  jusicaase  indeed  to  love  her,  e?eii  when  dead,  who^ 
wbilst  yet  living,  went  before  yoo  in  her  good  examples  of  faith  and 
patience.  God  himself,  when  he  took  away  and  laid  wa^te  his  peo* 
pie's  land,  city,  temple,  because  of  their  unthankfolness  for  his  bless* 
ings.  He  would  still  hare  the  basis  of  the  altar  to  be  left  in  its  place» 
upon  which  after  ages,  when  they  should  be  returned  to  themselves 
and  to  God,  they  might  build  again.  If,  then,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
there  have  been  found  in  us  (as  wise  men  and  godly  have  sometimes 
thought)  any  thing  true,  any  thing  honourable,  any  thing  just,  any 
thing  pure,  any  thing  to  be  loved,  and  of  good  report,  and  if  any  vir- 
tue, and  any  praise,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  may  not  die  with  as 
when  we  die  ;  and  at  least  that  the  very  foundations  be  not  buried  ia 
the  rubbish  of  present  ruins,  so  that  the  generations  to  come  should 
not  be  able  to  tell  where  to  find  them.  And  indeed  this  care  is  taken, 
and  provision  is  made  on  this  behalf,  by  this  our  trust  intrusted  in  your 
hands." 

Comenius  comforted  himself  by  thinking  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  which  he  had  lived  to  witness,  the  gospel  would  pass  away 
from  Christendom  to  other  nations,  *'  that  so,  as  it  was  long  ago,  oar 
stumbling  might  be  the  enriching  of  the  world,  and  our  diminishing 
the  riches  of  the  Gentiles.  The  consideration,"  said  he,  **  of  this  so 
much-to-be-admired^  eternal  Providence,  doth  gently  allay  the  grief 
which  I  have  taken  by  reason  of  the  ruin  of  the  church  of  my  nlttiv^ 
country,  of  the  government  of  which  (so  long  ms  she  kept  her  station) 
the  laws  are  here  described  and  set  forth  in  view  ;  even  myselff  alas ) 
being  the  very  last  superintendent  of  all,  am  fain,  before  your  ejes, 
O  Churches  I  to  shut  the  door  after  me." 

He  was,  however,  ioduced,  by  the  only  other  surviving  Bishop  of 
the  Brethren,  to  assist  in  consecrating  two  successors,  that  the  epis* 
copal  succession  among  them  might  not  be  broken  :  oiie  of  these  was 
his  son-in-law,  Peter  Figulus  Jablonsky,  who  was  consecrated  for  th« 
Bohemian  Branch,  in  spem  contra  spem,  in  hope,  against  all  expecta- 
tion, that  that  branch  might  be  restored. 

Before  his  banishment,  Comenius  had  been  minister  of  the  little 
town  of  Fulnek,  in  the  margravate  of  Moravia  ;  there  he  was  long  re- 
membered with  veneration*  and  there,  and  in  the  surrounding  village, 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  so  sedulously  inculcated  were  cherished 
in  secret.  The  Brethren,  though  compelled  to  an  outward  conformity 
with  the  Romish  establishment,  met  together  privately,  preserved  a 
kind  of  domestic  discipline,  and,  when  the  rinsing  of  the  cup,  which, 
for  a  while,  had  been  allowed  them,  was  withheld,  they  administered 
the  cortimonion  among  themselves  :  the  magistrates  knew  these  things, 
and  sometimes  interfered,  and  punished  such  infractions  of  the  law, 
as  were  complained  of,  with  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  the  govern- 
ment had  learned  wisdom  and  moderation  from  experience,  and  was 
averse  from  any  violent  persecution,  relying  upon  length  of  time  and 
worldly  conveniences  /or  producing  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  do- 
minant church.  From  time  to  time  such  of  the  Brethren  as  could 
find  means  of  removal,  fled  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  the  Pro*^ 
testant  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  this  way  a  silent  but  consideraUe 
emigration  took  place,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  1 7th  and  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  18th  century.    One  of  these  eiaigrants,  by  name  Chrife- 
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tiaQ  DaTid,  and  by  trade  a  carpenter,  becomiii^  zealoM  for  the  faitii 
of  his  fathers,  aod  the  increase  of  true  religion,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  safe  establish  me  at  for  such  of  his  brethren  as  might  be  desi- 
rous of  following  his  example,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  their  intolerant 
country  from  their  feet,  to  settle  in  a  land  where  they  might  enjoy 
their  own  form  of  worship.  By  this  means  application  was  made, 
through  two  reformed  clergymen,  to  Niklaas  Ludwig»  Count  of  Zin- 
Kendorf. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  a 
Saxon  nobleman  of  great  ardour  and  eccentricity.  His  mind  had  re-^ 
eeived  a  strong  religious  bias,  from  early  education  under  his  grand* 
mother,  and  being  then  placed  under  the  care  of  Professor  Franke, 
the  Pietist,  at  Hnlle,  that  good  man  inoculated  .^ith  enthusiasm  a 
more  fiery  disposition  than  his  own.  Already  when  a  boy  he  had 
formed  religious  societies  ;  already  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  not  in  his  own  person, 
but  by  enabling  others  who  should  be  well  qualified  thus  to  devote 
themselves.  If  his  relations  would  have  allowed  him,,  he  would 
have  entered  into  holy  orders  at  this  early  age  ;  and  when  prevented 
from  this  design,  he  purchased  the  lordship  of  Bertholdsdorf,  in 
Lusatia,  meaning  there  to  pass  his  life  in  retirement.  He  was,  how* 
ever,  induced  by  his  grandmother  to  accept  an  office  in  the  Saxon 
Government.  To  this  personnge  Christian  David's  application  w.ai 
made  known  ;  he  replied,  that  the  emigrants  might  come  when  they 
pleased,  he  would  endeavour  to  provide  for  them  a  place  where 
they  should  not  be  molested,  and  meantime  would  receive  them  at 
Bertholdsdorf.  Accordingly  ten  persons  from  the  village  of  Seblen^ 
in  Moravia,  set  off  for  this  asylum  under  Christian  David's  gtiidance. 
On  their  arrival,  it  was  thought  better  that  they  should  settle  in  some, 
•pot  by  themselves  than  in  the  village,  and  the  Count's  major-domo, 
k  man  who  took  a  religious  interest  in  their  behalf,  led  them  to  a 
place  where-  it  was  intended  they  should  build.  It  was  a  piece  of 
ground  near  a  hill  called  the  Hutberg,  or  Watch-Hill,  on  the  high 
road  to  Zittau  ;  the  site  had  little  to  recommend  it ;  it  was  over- 
grown with  brakes  and  brambles  ;  it  was  boggy,  so  that  wagons  fre*> 
quently  stuck  fast  there  ;  and  there  was  a  want  of  water.  Heitz, 
the  owjor-domo,  had  gone  there  twice  before  sunrise,  to  observe  the 
rising  of  the  vapours,  and  infer  from  thence  in  what  part  a  well  might 
be  dug  with  most  likelihood  of  success  ;  and  on  these  occasions  be 
had  prayed  fervently,  that  these  measures,  for  the  benefit  of  these 
poor  fugitives,  might  be  successful,  and  had  resolved  that  he  would 
build  the  first  house  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  When  they  came  to 
the  ground,  one  of  the  women  objected  to  it,  and  asked  where  they 
were  to  get  water  in  that  wilderness  ; — they  would  rather  have  set- 
tied  in  the  village  :  Christian  David,  however,  saw. what  convenien-- 
ees  there  were  for  building  on  the  spot,  no^  striking  his  axe  into  od^ 
of  4he  trees,  exclaimed,  **  Here  hath  the  sparrow  found  an  house^ 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts !" 
So  they  began  their  work  without  assistance,  but  cheerfully  and  fuU 
of  hope. 

The  Count's  grandmother,  Lady  Gersdorf«  who  resided  near  at 
Hennersdorf,  sent  them  a  cow,  that  the  children  might  not  want  milk. 
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The  first  tree  was  felled  on  the  n)}i  of  Jcine,  1722,  and  on  the  7tb 
of  October  they  entered  their  first  house.  ^*  May  God  bless  the 
work/^ — said  the  major-domo,  ia  the  re{>ort  which  he  traosmitted  to 
his  master,—"  according  to  his  loving  kindness,  and  grant  that  Your 
Excellency  may  build  a  city  on  the  Watch-Hill,  {Hutberg^)  which 
may  not  only  stand  under  the  Lord's  guardianship,  but  where  all  the 
inhabitants  may  stand  upon  the  watch  of  the  Lord  !'*  (Herm  Hut,) 
•In  allusion  ak^vfo  the  name  of  the  ground,  he  preached  at  the  dedica^ 
tioD  of  the  hoMenpon  this  text  from  Isaiah :  "  I  will  set  watchmen 
tipoQ  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem !  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace 
day  i^or  night :  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord  keep  not  silence, 
and  give  him  no  rest  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  in  the  earth."  From  these  circumstances  the  settlement  which 
Was  thus  formed  obtained  the  well  known  napae  of  Uerrnhut,  the 
watch  of  the  Lord-. 

Zinzendorf  meantime  took  little  thought  of  these  transactions,  for 
he  was  engaged  in  wooing  and  wedding  the  Countess  Erdmuth  Doro- 
thea Reuss.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  he  was  taking  his  lady  to 
Hennersdorf,  he  saw  from  the  road,  equally  to  his  surprise  and  satis* 
iaction,  a  bouse  in  the  wood,  upon  which  he  stopt,  went  in  to  bid  the 
Moravians  welcome,  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  them  and  prayed. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  took  podses.9ion  of  the  mansion  which  had  been 
bcrilt  for  him  at  Bertholdsdorf.  Here  he  collected  round  him  a  knot 
of  religious  friends,  among  others  Baron  Frederic  de  Watteville,  hit 
fellow  student  under  Professor  Franke,  and  who  like  himself  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Pietism  from  their  tutor.  The  lady  Joanna  de 
2etzscfawitz  also  came  there,  whom  the  Baron  afterwards  married  : 
she  brought  some  girls  to  be  educated  under  her  care,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  v^hat  was  subsequently  called  the  Economy  of  Girls 
at  Herrnhutr  The  kinsmen  of  the  Moravian  emigrants  were  question- 
ed by  their  lords  the  Jesuits  of  Olmutz  concerning  the  flight  of  their 
relations,  and  having  undergone  some  imprisonment  on  that  account, 
and  being  threatened  with  the  inquisition,  because,  after  their  release, 
they  had  requested  leave  to  emigrate  also,  they  thought  it  best  to 
abandon  their  possessions,  and  fly  to  the  same  place  of  refuge.  The 
settlers  at  Herrnhut  found  themselves  so  comfortably  established  that 
some  of  them  went  back  to  bring  away  their  friends  and  relations  ; 
this  gave  occasion  to  severities  6n  the  part  of  the  government ;  and 
the  Count  at  length  thought  it  adviseable  to  go  into  Moravia  hiinself, 
and  explain  to  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Olmutz  that  his  intention  had 
only  been  to  grant  an  asylum  on  his  estates  to  a  few  protestant  fami- 
lies. He  endeavoured  to  procure  some  indulgence  for  them  in  their 
own  country  :  this,  he  was  told,  could  not  be  done  :  it  was  added  that 
thej  should  not  be  prevented  from  emigrating*  quietly,  but  that  «uch 

*  <*  Those,**  Mtys  Granc,  **  who  sought  nothinjr  but  the  salvation  of  their  sonla,  and  on  that  aeeounl 
fonook  their  possessioos,  parents  occhildreq,  friends  and  relation*,  were  favoured  v.ith  such  suecesi 
that  they  tvere  often  able  to  free  themselves  from  their  chains  In  a  wonderful  manner,  to  leap  from 
an  high  prison  without  hurt,  to  pass  through  the  guards  undiscovered  In  the  open  day,  or  to  run 
away  and  hide  themselves  from  them.  Were  they  stopped  on  the  road,  the  upright  representation 
of  the  tme  end  of  their  emitting,  and  the  piteons  cries  of  their  children,  liad  such  an  eflTect,  that 
they  were  suffered  to  pass.  But  those  who  secretly  disposed  ot  their  properly,  and  took  the  money 
with  tbem,  er  wanted  to  go  ofT  with  loaded  warons,  were  frequently  either  betrayed,  or,  when  the; 
had  got  half  way  on  their  journey,  stopped,  and  brought  badi  again,  or  plundered  of  their  effects." 
P.  108.   In  a-certain  stage  of  enthusiasm,  men  kre  equally  pope  to  expect  i]:UnM:les  aad  tp  believe 
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as  returned  to  instigate  others  to,  remove  mdst  take  the  consequence. 
This  was  a  wise  and  humane  policy,  8Carce4y  to  have  been  expected 
from  an  Austrian  government  at  that  time. 

All  emigrants,  however,  were  not  indiscriminately  received  ;  th«y 
were  examined  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  bad  teft  their 
own  country,  and  their  answers  were  carefully  minuted,  that  legal 
evidence  might  he  given  if  it  were  required  concerning  their  recep- 
tion ;  and  if  after  a  while  it  appeared  that  any  pers<Hi  had,  remo*- 
Ted  for  any  other  than  a  religious  motive,  he  was  furnished  with 
money  for  his  journey,  and  sent  back.  The  first  discnssions  con- 
cerning discipline  were  occasioned  by  five  young  and  ardent  men, 
who  fled  from  Moravia,  before  the  connivance  of  the  government 
was  understood,  and  set  out  singing  the  same  hymn  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  sung  when  they  abandoned  their  country  in  a  Kk« 
manner,  and  for  a  like  cause,  an.  hundred  years  l>efore  them.  One 
of  them  was  that  David  Nitschmann  whom  Wesley  afterwards  found 
at  Savannah.  These  brethren  insisted  that  the  economy  of  their  fa- 
thers should  be  restored,  and  when  the  Count  and  the  miiiisters  at 
Herrnhut  did  not  at  onoe  accede  to  their  proposal,  they  were  abont 
more  than  once  to  take  up  their  staves  and  depart.  Disputes  con- 
cerning doctrine  as  well  as  discipline  soon  sprang  up,  and  the  evil 
passions  by  which  dissention,  schism,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  reli- 
gious factions  are  produced,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  destroy  the 
>  new  settlements  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  in  ecclesiastical 
history  wherein  such  disputes  have  been  completely  adjusted  ;  and 
this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  which  Count  Zinzendorf  pos- 
sessed as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  emigrants,  ^t  least  as  much 
as  to  his  great  talents  and  undoubted  piety.  The  day  upon  whiish 
they  all  agreed  to  a  constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  he  everrf- 
terwards  called  the  critical  day,  because  it  was  then  decided,  '♦  whe* 
Jther  Herrnhut  should  prove  a  nest  of  sects,  or  a  living  congrfe^ion 
of  Christ."  It  was,  however,  subsequently  taken  into  consideration 
more  than  once,  whether  they  should  lay  aside  their  peculiar  disci- 
pline for  the  sake  of  avoiding  evil  reports ;  Count  Zinzendor/  him- 
self inclined  at  one  time  to  this  concession,  and  thought  it  better 
that  they  should  be  entirely  embodied  in  the  Lutheran  church,  whh 
which  they  professed  a  pei-fect  conformity  in  doctrine  :  the  brethren, 
who  were  then  between  5  and  600  in  number,  regarded  the  disci- 

Jline  as  the  precious  inheritance  which  had  been  left  them  by  thdr 
ithers,  but  they  consented  to  let  the  question  be  decided  by  lot,  in 
fall  confidence  that  the  decision  would  be  directed  by  immediate  Pro- 
{^  Tidence.  Two  verses,  therefore,  from  St.  Paul  were  written  on 
\  separate  papers.  The  first  was  in  support  of  Count  Zinzendorf's 
motion  :  **  To  them  that  are  without  law,  be  ye  as  without  law,  (be- 
ing not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  in  Christ,)  that  ye  ma^ 
gain  them  that  are  without  law."*  The  text  of  the  second  lot  wot 
this,  *'  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which 
ye  have  been  taught."!  The  trial  was  preceded  by  fervent  prayer  : 
a  child  of  four  years  old  drew  the  second  lot ;  and  they  **  entered 
from  that  day  (in  their  own  words)  into  a  covenant  with  each  otbeE| 

*  t  Cor.iz.2l.  t  2 Xhefis.  ii.  ]& 


to  ffenatn  upon  tbis  footings  aiid  in  tbifl  constitation  to  carry  on  d»e 
work  of  tbe  Lord,  and  to  preach  his  gospel  in  all  the  world,  and 
araon^  all  nations  whithersoever  he  shoaki  he  pleased  to  send  and 
scatter  them  abroad." 

By  this  time  the  establishment  at  Hermhnt  had  excited  mncfa 
cariosity  in  Germany.  In  one  day  aboire  fifty  letters  were  received 
soliciting  information  concerning  k,  and  many  visiters^  among  whom 
were  persons  of  high  rank,  came  to  see  thin^  with  their  own  eyes. 
The  new  community  was  attacked  also  from  various  quarters.  A 
Jesuit  began  the  war,  and  there  were  Lutheran  divines  who  entered 
into  it  upon  the  same  side.  Count  Zinzendorf  was  too  wise  to  en- 
gage in  controversy  himself.  "The  world  hates  me,"  said  he ;  '*  that 
is  but  natural :  some  of  my  mother's  children  are  angry  with  me ; 
this  is  grievous*  The  former  is  not  of  snfficient  importance  to  me 
that }  should  lose  my  time  with  it,  and  the  others  are  too  important 
to  me,  to  put  them  to  shame  by  an  answer.''  But  although  his  own 
cottdoct  was  more  uniformly  discreet  than  tb^t  of  any  other  founder 
of  a  Christian  community,  (it  would  be  wronging  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren to  designate  them  as  a  sect,)  he  was  involved  in  difficulties  by 
the  indiscretion  of  others,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  government  under 
which  he  lived.  He  was  therefore  ordered  to  sell  his  estatesi  and 
afterwards  banished.  Against  the  first  of  these  mandates  he  had 
provided  by  conveying  his  estates  to  his  wife  ;  and  though  he  was 
soon  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country,  yet  as  the  brethren 
were  only  continuing  in  Saxony  upon  sufierance,  it  was  ju<^ed  ad- 
visaUe  to  enlarge  themselves  by  e^biishing  colonies  in  countries, 
where  the  magistrates  would  not  interfere  with  them,  and  no  foreign 
prince  would  interfere  with  their  protectors.  When  the  Count  re- 
signed his  estates,  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  and  more  especially  among  that  congregation 
of  exiles  which  God  had  committed  to  his  care,  and  which  he  regard- 
ed as  a  parish  destined  to  him  from  eternity.  Having  now  reserved 
to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  wished  at  once  to  obtain  a  rank  in  the 
reforioaed  church,  which  might  not,  according  to  common  opinion, 
appear  derogatory  to  the  royal  order  of  Danebrog,  wherewith  the 
King  of  Denmark  had  invested  him.  There  was  in  the  duchy  of 
Worteraberg  a  convent  of  St.  George,  in  the  Black  Forest,  near  the 
Brigach,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube  :  at  the  Refor- 
mation this  convent  had  been  made  a  bishopric,  but  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1634,  it  had  not  been  rebuilt,  and  the  prelacy  had 
ceased.  Count  Zinzendorf  proposed  to  the  Duke,  if  he  would  renew 
it  in  his  fiivour,  to  restore  the  convent  at  his  own  expense,  and  found 
a  theological  seminary  there  as  a  prelate  of  the  Wurtemberg  church. 
But  the  Duke,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  the  sovereign  of 
a  Protestant  country,  would  do  nothing  which  could  give  umbrage 
to  those  of  his  own  persuasion. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  German  of  high  birth  enters  into  holy  orders. 
Hitherto,  perhaps,  the  Count  had  retained  something  of  the  pride 
of  birth.  Upon  this  repulse  the  Uist  remains  were  subdued.  Un- 
der the  name  of  De  Freydek,  which,  though  it  was  one  of  his 
titles,  sufficiently  disguised  him,  he  went  as  privato  tutor  into  a  mer- 
chant's family  at  Strsdsund,  that  he  might  pass  through  the  regular 
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•xamiftatioa  of  the  eleiigy  io  that  cbaracter,  as'  a  candidaia  »  di?^ 
mij  ;  and  having  preached  and  been  approved  in  that  city,  be  wis 
ordained  at  Tubiogeo,  reaigniog  bis  Daoisb  order^  beesbse  he  v«i 
Dot  permitted  to  wear  it  in  the  pulpit.  Missionaries  were  now  seat 
abroad  from  Herrnbiit,  and  colonies  established  in  various  parts  of 
the  Continent.  Nitschmaan  was  conseerated  at  Berlin  by  Jahionakjr 
and  his  c^Uague,  to  be  a  bishop  or  senior  of  the  Morevisok  Brethreo, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  be  and  Jabloosky,  ia  the  same  city,  conse'- 
crated  the  Coant.  ^  He  had  previously  been  in  England  to  coosnlt 
with  Archbishop  Potter  whether  or  no  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  employing  the  Brethren 
as  their  missionaries  in  Georgia.  The  reply  of  that  learned  and 
liberal  prelate  was«  that  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  an  Apostolical 
and  Episcopal  Church)  not  sustaiping  any  doctrines  repugnant  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  that  they,  therefore,  coold  not  with  propriet3r^ 
nor  ought  to  be  hindered  from  preaching  tbe  Gospel  to  the  heathen* 
And  after  the  Count  had  been  consecrated,  the  Archbishop  address- 
ed to  him  a  letter. 

The  Count  was  still  a  banished  man  from  Saxony,  when  Wesley 
with  bis  old  fellow  traveller  Ingham,  and  six  other  companions  of 
tbe  same  spirit,  (three  of  whom  were  Germans,)  le/l  England  to  visit 
the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Herrnhnt ;  in  expectation  that  by  comma* 
Dion  with  them  bis  faith  would  be  established.  They  landed  at  Rot* 
terdam  and  proceeded  to  Ysselstein ;  by  desire  of  the  Princess  Dow* 
ager  of  Orange,  a  colony  had  been  established  here  on  her  barony, 
as  a  convenient  station  where  they  who  were  about  to  embark  ior 
Ibreign  missions  might  prepare  for  the  voyage.  Baron  de  Watte^ 
▼tile  was  residing  here,  and  here  Wesley  fouiiid  some  of  his  English 
acquaintance  domesticated,  and  passed  a  day  with  tlie  commanity  in 
religions  exercises,  and  in  **  bearing  from  them,'*  he  says,  '*  the 
wonderful  wnrk  which  God  was  beginning  to  work  o^et  all  the 
earth*"  They  travelled  on  foot  to  Cologne,  went  up  tbe  Rhine  to 
Mentz,  and  were  received  at  Frankfort  by  Peter  Boehler's  father. 
The  next  day  they  reached' Mari^nborn,  where  Zinzendorf  had  a 
family  of  disciples,  consisting  of  about  tifty  persons,  gathered  out  of 
many  nations.  *^  And  here,"  says  Wesley,  ^*  I  continaaify  met  with 
what  I  sought  for-— living  proofs  of  the  power  of  faith  ;  persons 
saved  from  inward  as  well  as  outward  sin,  by  the  love  of  God  sh^sd 
abroad  in  their  hearts  ;  and  from  ail  doubt  and  fear,  by  the  abiding 
witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  unto  them." 

Here  he  collected  the  opinions  of  the  Count  npon  those  peculiar 
points  of  doctrine  in  which  he  was  most  interested :  they  were  Ailly 
delivered  in  a  conference  for  strangers  ;  and  io  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. Can  a  man  be  justified  and  not  know  it  ?  and  they  were  to  this 
effect :  1.  Justification  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  2«  The  moment  a 
man  flies  to  Christ,  he  is  justified  ;  3.  and  has  peace  with  God,  but 
aoi  always  joy :  4.  nor  perhaps  may  he  know  he  is  justified  till  long 
after;  5.  for  the  assurance  of  it  is  distinct  frotti  justification  itself. 

6.  But  others  may  know  he  is  justified,  by  his  power  over  sin,  by  his 
seriousness^  bis  love  of  the  brethren,  and  his  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  which  alone  proves  the  spiritual  life  to  be   begvio. 

7.  Tobejustifiedis  the  same  thing  as  to  be  bora  of  God:«-«^re 
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Worioj  renmrkt,  no ;  this  k  a  miMake.  Lastly,  8.  Whea  a  aiaii  ia 
wttk^ned  he  is  begotten  of  Qod^  and  bis  fear  and  sorrow,  and  sense 
•f  (he  irratb  of  God,  arethe  pangs  of  the  new  birth.*'  These  were 
not  the  tenets  which  Wesley  bad  learnt  from  Peter  Boebier,  wbo 
teems  more  than  any  other  nan  to  bafe  possessed,  at  one  time,  n 
commandii^  infiuesce  over  the  Eoglish  aspirants  He  taught  thus : 
1.  When  a  man  has  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  then  be  is  justified  ;  2« 
this  living  faith  is  alwi^s  given  in  a  moment ;  3.  and  in  that  moment 
be  has  peace  with  God  ;  4.  which  he  cannot  have  without  knowing 
Chat  he  has  it ;  d.  and  being  born  of  God  he  sinneth  not ;  6.  and 
be  cannot  have  tbis  deliveraoce  from  sin  without  knowing  tb«l 
be  has  it. 

Both  statements  Wesley  noted  in  bis  journal,  expressing  no  opi- 
aion  npon  either,  tbiMfgh  undoubtedly  he  agreed  wkh  Boehler.  Of 
the  Count  he  says  little  :  Zinaeendorf  and  Wesley  had  admired  and 
loved  each  other  at  a  distance,  }iut  their  friendship  was  not  likely  to 
be  improved  by  a  nearer  inter^^onrse.  The  Count  stoml  in  the  don* 
ble  relation  of  Prophet  and  Patron  to  the  Moravians.  He  was  stili 
the  German  Banm ;  and  in  a  country  where  feudal  pride  had  abated 
nothing  of  its  pretentions,  his  rank  and  power  unavoidably,  though 
perhaps  unwittingly,  increased  and  confirmed  bw  authority  over  a 
people  who  stood  in  need  of  his  protection,  and  had  been  bred  up, 
many  of  them,  in  vassalage,  and  all  in  conscious  inferiority.  Watte- 
rilley  the  only  member  of  the  Moravian  church  who  was  his  equal 
in  rank,  acknowledged  the  ascendancy  of  his  talents,  and  be  lived  in 
a  spiritual  empire  within  which  his  discourses  and  writings  were  re- 
ceived as  oracles,  and  his  influence  was  snpreme«  Wesley  came 
to  visit  him  with  impressions  altogether  favourable;  be  bad  submitted 
himself  almost  as  a  disciple  to  Boehler,  and  had  still  the  feelings  of 
a  disdple  rather  than  a  teacher  when  he  reached  Marienborn.  Yet^ 
though  in  this  state  of  mind  he  would  be  little  disposed  to  provoke 
sontroversy,  and  certainly  had  no  desire  to  detect  errors  among « 
people  whom  he  hoped  to  find  as  perfect  as  he  had  fancied  them  to 
be^  Zinzendorf  must  sometimes  have  felt  the  edge  of  his  keen  logic 
No  maD  in  the  character  of  a  religious  inquirer,  had  ever  before 
approached  him  upon  a  footing  of  fair  equality  ;  and  from  the  mere 
novelty  of  this  circumstance,  if  not  from  instinctive  jealousy,  or  na* 
tarsi  penetration,  be  was  likely  soon  to  perceive  that  Wesley  Was 
not  a  man  who  would  be  contented  with  holding  a  secondiiry  place* 
They  certainly  parted  with  a  less  favourable*  opinion  of  each  other, 
tiban  each  had  entertained  before  the  meeting. 

But  the  cottfflfflunity  appeared  to  Wesley  such  as  Ins  ardent  imagi- 
nation  had  prefigured  them,  and  under  this  impression  he  wrote  of 
them  from  Marienborn  to  his  brptber  SamueL  "God,*'  said  be, 
<«  has  given  me,  at  length,  the  desire  of  my  heart ;  1  am  with  a  4?hurch  . 

*  Mr.flaniiMoiiffti  bis  life  of  Wedey,  relates  that  tbe  Count,  who  regarded  him  as  a  pupil,  ordered 
him  one  day  tp  6ig  in  the  garden.  *'  When  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  there  some  time  yrandiag  in  hit- 
ddrt,  and  in  a  high  perspiration,  he  called  upon  hiin  to  get  into  a  carnage  that  was  in  waiting,  to^ 
pay  a  visit  to  a  Gerraan  Cooat ;  nor  would  he  suffer  him  either  to  wash  his  bands,  or  to  pat  on  his 
coat.  *  You  must  be  simple,  my  brother  ?  was  a  full  answer  to  all  his  remonstrances  ^  and  awa^  it^ 
vest  like  a  crated  man  xn  statu  quo.**  Mr.  Hampson  adds,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity 
Pf  this  anecdote:  but  it  is  not  Uhely  that  Zin^endorf,  who  had  b^n  in  Engbind,  shovld  have  exacl< 
ed  thb  proof  of  docility  from  an  English  clergyman,  nor  that  Wesley  should  luLVe  submitted  to  it. 
atwll>r,lmt  <ior«  cxtnvasaoi  4&les,  -are  c^anoa  in  moaaitic  bUtgsey* 
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whout  coiiversatidn  is  in  H«avBo^  in  wliom  is  tlie  minA  UntwHS  is 
Chrot,  afid  who  so  walk  aa  he  walked.  As  they  have  all  one  Li»rd 
and  one  fai^,  so  they  are  all  partakers  of  one  8|Hrit,  the  spirit  of 
meekness /and  love,  which  aniforraly  and  continoaliy  animates  all 
their  oon^eTsation.  Oh  I  how  high  and  holy  a  Uiing  Chris^nity  isi 
and  how  widely  distant  from  that,  I  know  not  what,  which  is  socalt* 
ed,  though  it  neither  parifies  the  heart,  nor  renews  the  life,  aAes 
^  image  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  I  griet»to  think  how  that  he^ 
ly  name  by  which  we  are  called,  must  be  blasphemed  among  tbtf 
keathen,  while  they  see  discontented  Christiisins,  passionate  G^ris^ 
tiaos,  resentfnl  Christians,  enrthly-minded  Cbris^ans,  Yea,  to  cora« 
to  what  we  are  apt  to  count  small  things,  while  they  see  Cbristiaof 
judging  one  another,  ridicoiing  one  another,  speaking  evil  pf  one. an* 
other,  increasing  instead  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  Mow 
bitterly  would  Julian  have  applied  to  these,  *  See  how  these  Chns** 
ttans  love  one  another  I'  I  kaow  I  myself,  I  doubt  you  sometim^^ 
and  my  sister  often,  have  been  under  this  condemnation." 

He  had  intended  to  rest  at  Marienborn  only  for  a  day  or  two,  hut 
he  remained  a  fortnight.  As  the  travellets  advanced  in  Germanj^ 
they  were  grievously  annoyed  by  municipal  and  military  esamina* 
lions,  which  were  conducted  with  the  most  phlegmatic  inhospttaiity. 
These  senseless  interruptions  provoked  Wesley,  who  had  beee  ac«- 
customed  to  English  liberty^ia  his  motions,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  loss  of  time.  <'  I  greatly  wonder,"  said  he, 
*'  that  common  sense  and  comnum  humanity  (for  these,  doob^essf 
subsist  in  Germany  as  well  as  England)  do  not  put  an  end  to  .this 
senseless^  inhuman  usage  of  strangers,  wbicfa  we  met  with  at  almost 
every  German  city.  1  know  nothing  that  can  reasonably  be  said  in 
its  defence  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  being  a  breach  of  all  the  commoB, 
even  heathen  laws  of  hospitality.  If  it  be  a  custom,  so  mucfeibe 
worse,  the  more  is  the  pitv,  anci  the  more  the  shame."  They  werm 
^M>metiffles  carried  about  from  one  magistrate  to  another  for  more 
than  two  hours,  before  they  were  suffered  to  go  to  their  inn.  After 
a  journey  of  eleven  days  from  Marienborn  they  reached  Herrnhut. 

This  place,  the  first  and  still  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  consisted  at  that  time  of  about  an  hundred  houses,  built 
upon  the  great  road  from  Zittau  to  Lobau.  The  Brethren  had  cho- 
sen to  build  by  the  road-side,  because  they  expected  to  find  occasi<m 
for  offering  instruction  to  travellers  as  they  might  be  passing  by. 
The  visiters  were  lodged  in  the  house  appointed  for  strangers*  And 
here  Wesley  found  one  of  his  friends  from  Geoi^a,  and  had  oppor- 
tonittes  of  observing  and  inquiring  fully  into  the  economy  of  this  re- 
markable people,  who  without  the  restriction  of  a  vow  had  submitted 
to  a  rule  of  life,  as  formal  as  that  of  a  monastic  order,  and  though  in 
some  respects  less  burthensomje,  in  others  not  less  fantastic.  The 
sexes  were  divided  each  into  five  classes,:  the  three  first  consisting 
of  children  according  to  their  growth,  the  two  others  of  the  young, 
and  of  the  married.  The  single  men,  and  single  women  and  widows 
dwelt  in  separate  houses,  but  eack  in  community.  Two  women  kept 
a  nightly  watch  in  the  women's  apartment,  and  two  men  in  the 
street.  They  were  expected  to  pray  for  those  who  slept,  and  to 
sing  hymns  which  might  excite  feelings  of  devotion  in  these  who 
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irere  awake.  There  was  an  Eldest  over  each  sex,  and  two  inferior 
eldestS)  over  the  young  men  and  the  boys,  and  over  the  unmarried 
Women  and  the  girls.  Besides  this  classification  according  to  sex, 
age«  and  condition,  each  household  was  considered  as  a  separate  class, 
and  had  its  helper  or  deacon,  iH  censor,  its  monitor,  its  almoner,  and 
its  servant  or  helper  of  the  lowest  order;  in  the  female  classes 
these  offices  were  filled  by  women.  The  deacon  or  helper  was  to 
instruct  them  in  their  private  assemblies  ;  to  take  care  that  outward 
things  were  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  to  see  that  every  mem* 
ber  grew  in  grace,  and  walked  suitably  to  his  holy  calling.  The  cen* 
sors  were  to  observe  the  smallest  things,  and  report  them  either  to 
tile  helpers  or  monitors,  and  the  monitors  might  freely  admonish 
jBven  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  And  as  if  this  system  of  continual 
inspection  were  not  sufficient,  there  were  ^cret  monitors,  besides 
those  who  were  known  to  hold  that  office.  They  were  sub-divided 
into  bands,  the  members  of  which  met  together  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  ann- 
Uier. .  Every  band  had  its  leader  chosen  as  being  a  person  of  the 
most  experience,  and  all  these  leaders  met  the  superior  Eldest  every 
week)  for  the  purpose  of  *^  laying  open  to  him  and  to  the  Lord 
whatsoever  hindered  or  furthered  the  work  of  God  in  the  souk  com- 
mitted to  their  charge." 

There  were  four  pastors  or  teachers  as  they  were  called,  at 
Herrnhut,  and  these  persons  were  regularly  ordained.  They  were 
orerseers  of  the  whole  flock,  and  were  the  only  men  except  the  el- 
dest, and  one  or  two  of  the  helpers,  who  were  allowed  to  converse 
with  the  women.  The  elders,  and  teachers,  and  helpers,  held  one 
weekly  conference  concerning  the  state  of  the  souls  under  their  care» 
another  con£ernfng  the  youth,  and  a  daily  one  relating  to  the  out- 
wafdafiairs  of  the  church.  The  censors,  monitors,  almoners,  attend- 
ants on  the  sick,  servants,  schoolmasters,  young  men,  and  even  the 
chttdreo,  had  alsotheir  weekly  conferences  relating  to  their  several 
effices  and  duties,  and  once  a  week  there  was  a  conference  at  which 
any  person  might  be  present,  and  propose  any  question  or  doubt. 
Pubhc  service  was  performed  every  morning  and  evening  at  eight 
o^clock  :  it  consisted  of  singing,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  with 
a  short  prayer,  which  in  the  evening  was  usually  mental :  and  this 
latter  service  concluded  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  On  Sunday,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  daily  service,  and  the  regular  church  service  at  Ber- 
tholdsdorf,  the  superior  eldest  gave  separate  exhortations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  who  were  divided  for  that  purpose  into 
fourteen  classes,  spending  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  each  class. 
After  tlfe  evening  eight  o'clock  service,  the  young  men  went  round 
the  town  singing  hymns.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  the  month  the  sa- 
crament was  administered,  and  they  washed  each  other's  feet,  the 
men  and  women  apart ;  the  second  was  a  solemn  prayer  day  for  the 
children  ;  the  third  was  set  apart  for  a  general  intercession  and 
thanksgiving ;  the  fourth  was  the  monthly  conference  of  all  the  supe^ 
riors  of  the  church.  And  a  round  of  perpetual  prayer  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  was  kept  up  by  married  men  and  wo- 
men, maids,  bachelors,  boys  and  girls,  twenty-four  of  each,  whe  vo- 
lunteered to  reltei^e  each  other  in  this  endless  service. 

V^.  I.  14  D 
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Th€  children  were  prepared  bj  their  education  for  a  life  of  such 
continual  pupilage.  They  rose  between  greand  six,  prayed  a  whil^ 
in  private,  and  worked  till  seven  ;  an  hour's  schooling  followed,  and 
then  the  hour  of  public  service.  From  nine  till  eleven  they  were 
at  school,  they  were  then  indulged  with  an  hour's  walk  :  at  tweli^e 
they  dined  all  together,  and  worked  till  one  :  from  one  till  three 
writing  or  working  were  the  order  of  the,  day,  arithmetic  afc 
three,  history  at  four:  work  again  at  five,  supper  .at  six,  and  more 
work  till  seven  :  a  little  prayer  at  seven,  and  a  little  walking  till 
eight,  when  the  younger  children  went  to  bed,  and  the  larger  to  pub*- 
lie  service,  and  when  this  was  done,  they  were  set  again  to  work  tilk 
bed  time,  which  was  at  ten.  Latin,  Oreek,  Hebrew,  French  and 
English  were  taught.  There  were  no  holy-days,  or  relaxation  pf  any 
kind,  except  the  little  time  j^Uowed  for  walking. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  Wesley  should  have  said  nothing 
of  their  customs  respecting  matrimony.  He  took  the  account  whi^ h 
they  presented  to  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Wittemberg,  and  ap^ 
pears  not  to  have  inquired  further.  In  this  the  Moravians  say, 
*'  We  highly  reverence  marriage,  as  greatly  conducive  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Christ :  but  neither  our  young  men  nor  women  enter  into  it 
till  they  assuredly  know  they  are  married  to  Christ.  When  any 
know  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  they  should  change  their  state,  both 
the  man  and  woman  are  placed  for  a  time  with  son^e  married  per- 
sons-, who  instruct  them  how  to,  behave,  $o  that  their  married  life 
may  be  pleasing  to  God.  Then  their  design  is  laid  before  the  wbole 
church,  and  after  about  fourteen  days,  they  are  solemnly  joine4, 
though  not  otherwise  habited  than  they  are  at  other  times..  If  they 
make  any  entertainment,  they  invite  only  a  few  intimate  friends,  by 
whose  faithful  admonitions  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  bear 
their  cross,  and  fight  the  good  tight  of  fiuth."  This  passage  Wesley 
inserted  in  the  second  part  of  his  journal,  without  any  couiment  or 
further  explanation.  The  presumptuousness  of  a  comaiunity  which 
could  thus  expect  that  its  individual  members  would  cei*tainly  be  in- 
formed, whether  it  was  the  will  of  God  (;hat  they  should  marry,  or 
remain  in  singleness,  and  the  fanatical  spirit  in  which  this  wild 
opinion  is  expressed,  were  too  congruous  to  his  own  state  of  mind 
at  that  time  to  excite  in  him  either  surpri*e  or  disapprobation.  There 
were,  however,  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  subject, 
which  it  may  seem  extraordinary  that  he  should  not  have  noticed. 
The  very  account  which  he  published,  imperfect  as  it  is,  exhibits  in 
a  manner  sufficiently  glaring  ope  inconvenience  arising  from  the  un- 
natural separation"^  of  different  eexes,  ages,  and  conditions :  men 

*  This  is  carried  so  far,  tliat  in  their  burial-places  there  aVe  "  distinct  squares  for  married  men 
ami  unmarried,  fbt  married  and  unmarried  ti'onien,  for  male  and  female  children,  and  for  widows.*' 

S Lesley's  second  Journal.)  The  came  separation  was  observed  in  the  burial-grounds  of  the  Oimrani 
issions,  and  there  also,  as  with  the  Moravians,  "  the  chui-chvard  was  what  a  Christian  place  of 
burial  should  be,  a  sacred  eanlen  of  the  dead."  I  transcribe  from  the  Periodical  Accounts  of  the 
Moravian  Missions,  (Vol.  lii.  p.  35.)  the  description  of  that  at  Bavians  Kloofj  in  the  Cape^Ooloigr. 
^  As  our  buiy hfig-ground  was  nothing  but  a  wild  and  rough  looking  field,  divided  fh>in  ouf  gardeft 
by  a  snuill  i»th,  brother  Rose  undertook  to  make  it  look  more  decent.  Raving  measured  a  square  of 
an  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  he  divided  it  into  nine  compartments,  with  paths  between  them.  As 
we  have  no  stones  here  fit  for  grave-stones,  -each  -grave  is  marked  with  a  short  post,  upon  which  • 
board  is  fixed,  with  a  number  painted  upon  it,  referring  to  a  ground-plan  which  exhibits  a  oata* 
logue  of  the  deceased.  A  broad  path  leads  in  a  straight  line  through  our  garden,  Into  and  through 
the  bui^ing*grouad,-~tl^is  path  is  enclosed' by  lows  of  trees^  and  the  bnrying-ground  is  ^irrounded 
jvith  a  nedee  of  roses.  All  our  Hottentots  assisted  with  great  willingness  in  oompleting  thiswwk, 
«nd  are  highly  pleaMd  with  tiie  reguiwr  and  decept  kppewrsiHie  of  their  fot«re  resting^ee.'* 
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an^  women  of  tnarrlageable  years,  were  presumed  to  be  so  ignorant 
of  the  maniiers  and  duties  of  the  married  life,  that  they  were  "  to  be  ^ 
placed  for  a  time  with  some  married  persons"  for  the  purpose  of 
instruction.     This  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  pitiable.     The 
system  indeed  of  taking  children  from  their  parents,  breaking  uj^ 
domestic  society,  and  sorting  human  beings,  like  cabbage  plants,  ac>   ■ 
cording  to  their  growth,  is  not  more  consonant  to  nature  than  the 
Egyptian  method  of  hatching  eggs  in  ovens  :  a  great  proportion  of 
the  chickens  are  said  to  be  produced  with  some  deformity,  and  hens 
thus  hatched  bear  a  less  price  than  those  which  have  been  reared  id 
the  natural  way,  because  it  often  happeoy  that  they  will  not  sit  upon  ^ 
their  eggs, — the  course  of  instinct  having  been  disturbed. 

From  this  preposterous  education,  it  followed  necessarily  that 
there  could  be  little  predilection  between  parties  who  had  never 
seen  each  other  in  domestic  life,  and  to  whom  indeed  no  opportuni-^ 
ties  of  intercourse  seem  to  have'  been  afforded.  In  consequence 
therefore  of  this  discipline,  persons  who  were  di43posed  to  marry 
usually  leil  the  choice  to  the  elders,*  and  even  the  rare  cases 
where  there  happened  to  be  a  previous  preference,  the  approbation 
d*the  elders  was  necessary,  and  frequently  the  parties  were  mated 
by  lot.  It  is  said  that  unhappy  marriages  were  seldom  known  among 
t&em,  and  this  might  be  expected  ;  not  from  any  wisdom  in  the  ar- 
rangement, still  less  from  any  such  interposition  of  Providence  as 
that  whereon  it  presumes,  but  from  the  rule  under  which  they  lived, 
and  the  continual  inspection  to  which  they  were  subjected  ;  for, 
except  the  power  of  withdrawing  from  the  community,  there  was  as 
little  personal  liberty  at  Herrnhut  as  in  a  convent,  and  less  thati  in  a 
Jesuit  Reduction. 

It  IS  from  what  he  has  seen  among:  ^^e  Moravians,  that  Montgomeiy  has  imagined  his  beautiAd 
harying-place  of  the  patriarchs. 

A  scene  sequestered  from,  the  haunts  of  men, 

The  loveliest  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen, 

Where  weary  ptl^ims  found  their  last  repose. 

The  little  hsMp^  were  ranged  in  comely  rows 

With  walks  between,  by  friends  and  kindred  trod, 

Who  dressed  with  duteous  hands  each  hallowed  sod. 

No  sculptured  monument  was  taught  to  breathe 

His  praises  whom  the  worm  devoured  beneath  j 

The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty  and  the  fair, 

Equal  in  death,  were  undistinguished  there. 

Tet  not  a  hillock  mouldered  near  that  spot, 

By  ocfe  dishonoured,  or  by  all  forgot ; 

To  some  warm  heart  the  poorest  dust  was  dear, 

From  some  kind  eye  the  meanest  claimed  a  tear. 

And  oft  the  living  bv  affection  led 

Were  wont  to  walk  in  spirit  with  their  dead, 

Where  no  dark  cypress  cast  a  doleful  gloom. 

No  blighting  yew  shed  poison  o'er  the  tomb ; 

But  white  and  red  with  interminjg^Ung  flowers 

The  gqaves  looked  beautiful  in  sun  and  showers. 

Green  myrtles  fenced  it,  and  beyond  their  bound 

Ran  the  clear  rill  with  ever-murmuring  sound. 

*Twas  not  a  scene  for  grief  to  nourish  care, 

It  breathed  of  hope,  and  moved  the  heart  to  prayer. 

World  heforttht  Flood,  Canto  5. 
*  Wesley  had  sabmitted  to'lthis  part  of  thehr  discipline  in  Georgia.  The  origin,  or  if  Cmnz  bfi 
•ecuratQ  in  so  affirming,  the  revivsJ  of  this  preposterous  practice,  is  ascribed  to  a  sister  who  after- 
wards made  a  considerable  figure  in  London,  as  General  Elderess.  "  Among  the  sisters,"  says  their 
historian,  rp.  126.)  **out  of  whom  elderesses  of  the  congregation  had  been  chosen  since  1728,  after 
the  examjpTe  of  the  ancient  brethren's  church,  the  choice  fell  this  time  (1730)  by  lot,  upon  Anna ' 
Nitschmann,  whose  youth  was  supplied  by  a  rich  measure  of  grace  imparted  to  her,  to  be  co-elder- 
c«s  of  the  congregation.  She  soon  after,  on  the  4th  of  May,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  seventeen 
sbgle  women  who  were  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  Lord ;  and 
amongother  things,  to  give  no  attention  to  any  thoughts  or  ovM'tures  of  marriage,  unless  they  wera 
brouf^t  io  them  in  the  way  of  the  ancient  bretluren's  ordl^r,  by  the  elders  of  the  congregation. 
This  covenant  gave  afterwards  occasion  to  the  single  sisters  celebrating,  since  174S,  every  year,  the 
4th  of  Megr,  as  a  memorial  day,  for  a  solemn  renewal  of  their  covenant" 
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To  tbilpart  of  tbeir  discipline,  and  not  to  any  deprktiiy  of  tixiti^ 
ners,  that  fanatical  language  of  the  Moravians  may  be  distinctly  tra* 
ced,  which  exposed  them  at  one  time  to  much  obloquy,  and  which  ia 
any  other  age  would  most  certainly  have  drawn  upon  them  a  fiery 
persecution,  with  every  appeanmce  of  justice.  Love  in  its  ideal 
sense  could  have  no  more  existence  among  snch  a  people  than 
among  the  Chinese,  where  a  husband  never  sees  the  wife  for  wboia 
be  has  bargained  till  she  is  sent  home  to  him  in  a  hex.  But  when 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  founders  of  his  Moravian  Church' ha4 
stript  ^a^ray  the  beautiful  imtiginative  garment,  they  found  it  expe* 
dient  to  provide  fig'lenva*  for  naked  nature  ;  and  madness  never 
gave  birth  to  combinations  of  more  monstrous  and  blasphemous  ob-» 
scenity,  than  they  did  in  their  fantastic  allegories  and  spiritualiza* 
tions.  In  such  freaks  of  perverted  fancy,  the  abominations  of  the 
Phallus  and  the  LIngam  have  miquostionfibiy  originated ;  and  i)k 
some  such  ^abominations  Moravianism  might  have  emlWl,  had  it  been 
instituted  among  the  Miogrelian  or  Malabar  Christians,  where  th^te 
tvas  no  antiseptic  inflnence  of  surrounding  circumstances  to  preserve 
it  from  putrescence.  Fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  that  part 
of  the  heathen  world,  among  whom  they  have  laboured,  and  still  are 
labouring  with  exemplary  devotion^  the  Moravians  were  taught  bf 
their  assailants  to  correct  this  perilous  error  in  time.  They  were 
an  innocent  people,  and  could  therefore  with  serenity  oppose  the 
testimony  of  their  lives  to  the  tremendous  charges  which  upon  the 
authority  of  their  own  writings  were  brought  against  them.  An# 
then  first  seeing  the  oiensiveness,  if  not  the  danger  of  the  loathsome 
and  impious  extl'avagances  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed^  ihisij 
corrected  their  books  and  their  langeage  ;  and  from  that  time  the  j 
have  continued  not  merely  to  live  without  reproach,  but  to  enjoy  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  sect,  the  general  good  opinion  of 
every  other  religious  community. 

This  beneficial  change  was  not  effected  till  several  years  after 
Wesley's  visit  to  Herrnhut.  He  was  not  sufficiently  Conversant 
with  the  German  language  to  discover  the  offence,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  remained  ignorant  of  certain  whimsical  opinions; 
which  might  entitle  Count  Zinzendorf  to  a  conspicuous  {^aeein  the- 
history  of  heresy.  During  his  stay  there,  Christian  David  arrived. 
Wesley  had  heard  much  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  was  prepared 
to  expect  great  benefit  from  his  conversation.  When  he  mentions 
bis  arrival  in  the  journal  he  adds,  '*  Oh  may  God  make  him  a  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings!"  «*  Four  times,"  he  says,  "  1  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  hearing  him  preach,  and  every  time  he  pfaose  the  very 
subject  which  I  should  have  desired  had  I  spoken  to  him  before.*^ 
This  was  his  doctrine  concerning  the  ground  of  faith.  "  You  must 
be  humbled  before  God  ;  you  must  have  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
But  observe,,  thisis  not  the  foundation  !  It  is  not  this  by  which  you 
are  justified.  This  is  not  the  righteousness,,  it  is  no  part  of  the  righte* 
ousness  by  which  you  are  reconciled  unto  God.  This  is  nothing  to 
your  justification.     The  remission. of  your  sins  is  not  owing  to  this 

*  The  reader  who  may  have  perused  Rimius's  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Heimhtt- 
ters,  andtbe  Responsorial  Letters  of  the  Theological  FaciU^  of  TttbiDgeD,.aniieied  to  it,  witi  not 
thipk  this  langva^Gi  too  t trong.  . 


cause,  either  in  whole  ^r  in  pari.  Nay,  it  may  hinder  jiMlificatioa 
if  yott  build  any  thing  up^  it.  To  think  yon  mast  be  more  contrite, 
more  humble,  more  griend,  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  sin  be* 
fore  yoa  can  be  jnstified,  is  to  lay  yonr  contrition,  your  grief,  your 
bumilialion  foi;  the  foundation  of  your  being  justified,  at  least  for  a 
part  of  it.  Therefore  it  hinders  your  justification,  and  a  hindrance 
it  is  which  must  be  removed.  The  right  foundation  is  not  yotir  con- 
trition, (though,  that  isiiot  jouy  own,)  not  your  righteousness^  no- 
thing of  your  oom:  nothing  that  is  wrought  in  you  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  it  is  something  tirii^t  j/oti-^the  righteousness  and  the 
blood  of  Christ.  For  this  is  the  word,  'to  him  that  believethon 
God,  that  jostifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness.' This  then  do  if  you  would  lay  a  right  foundation.  Go  straight 
to  Christ  with  all  your  upgodliness  ;  tell  him,  thou  whose  eyes  are 
as  a  fiame  pf  fire  searching  my  heart,  seest  that  I  am  ungodly !  I  plead 
gothiDg  else.  I  do  not  say  1  am  humble  or  contrite  :  but  1  am  ungodly, 
therefore  bring  me  to  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly !  Let  thy  blood  be 
the  propitiation  for  me  ! — Heie  is  a  mystery,  here  the  wise  men  of^ 
the  world  are  lost :  it  is  foolishness  unto  them.  Sin  is  the  only 
thing  which  i^vides  men  from  God^  sin  (let  him  that  heareth  under- 
stand) is  the  only  thing  which  unites  them  to  God-^for  it  is  the  only 
thipg  which  moves  the  Lamb  of  God  to  have  compassion  upon  them, 
sad  by  bis  blood  to  give  tbem  access  to  the  Father.  This  is  the 
vord  of  reconciliation  which  we  preach  :  this  is  the  foundation 
which  never  can  be  moved.** 

Wesley,  who  wrote  down  the  substance  of  this  discourse,  did  not 
fiiirhaps  immediately  perceive  how  easily  this  doctrine  inight  be  most 
miachievously  abused  ;  but  he  saw  at  once  with  what  forcible  effect 
it  might  be  preached,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  well  he  profited  by 
the  lesson.  He  heard  also  from  Christian  David  and  from  other  of' 
the  Brethren,  accounts  of  what  is  callej  their  experieace-^the  state 
of  feeling  and  conflicts  of  thought  thiough  which  they  had  passed 
before  they  aHained  a  settled  religious  peace.  This  full  assurance, 
or  plerophory  of  faith,  as  it  is  termed  bj  Wesley,  was  defined  to  him 
by  Arvid  Gradin,  a  Swede.  ''  1  had,''  ^aid  the  Swede,  **  from  our 
Lord  what  I  asked  of  him,  the  4rXt?fo(]>of  la  ^t^rsus^  the  fulness  of  faith, 
which  is  repose*  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  a  firm  confidence  in  God 
and  persuasion  of  his  favour,  with  a  deliverance  from  every  fleshly 
desire,  and  a  cessation  of  all,  even  inward  sins.  In  a  word,  my  heart, 
which  before  was  agitated  like  a  troubled  sea,  was  in  perfect  quiet- 
ness, like  the  sea  when  it  is  serene  and  calm."  "  This,"  says  Wes- 
ley, *^  was  the  first  account  I  ever  heard*from  any  living  man,  of 
what  I  had  before,  learned  myself  from  the  oracles  of  God,  and  had 
been  praying  for,  with  the  little  company  of  my  friends,  and  expect* 
iag  for  several  years." 

"  I  would  gladly,"  he  says,  "have  spent  toy  life  here  :  but  my 
master  calling  me  to  labour  in  another  part  of  his  Tineyard,  I  was 
c^Bstrained  to  take  my  leave  of  this  happy  place."  After  a  fort- 
night's tarriance,  therefore,  he  departed  on  foot  as  he  came,  and  re- 
tar'ned  to  England. 

*  *<  Rtquietin  tanguine  Ckriihi  ;  Jlmmj^dueia  in  Dtiim,  et  pemuuh  dt  rraeia  lifalfia  ;  ereinjfKtffieat 
wenHs  ncmnus,  ot^ve  ^rewUat  et  pax  ;  eum  absentia  onmis  dendmrH  camaUtf  et  eeMotione  mocatonan 
rtww  wUfmorwn.  F«i*o,  cor  owtd  mnU»  iiutw  fliam  turhUenH  agitiib^ttnfy  m  noMM  fwt  wjwfe, 
^^tt^rmmrtnenrntttrmfmOff* 
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CHAPTER  VI 

WCtfX.£T    tV   LOKI>ON.-^WHITE9lELD   VSEJhOKffS    TO    BNOLirHIH-^ 
WHITEFIELD   IT   BftlSTOU 

Crarlcs  Wesley  hftd  not  knowti  bts  brother's  intentioD  of  visit- 
ing  Herrnbut  till  he  had  set  out  for  Gtrmany.  He  was  not  sofiictent^ 
ly  recovered  to  have  accompanied  him,  bat  he  kept  tip,  during  ^bis 
absence,  the  impression  vrbicb  iiad  been  produced,  and  John  foand, 
upon  his  return,  that  the  society  whibh  now  met  together  consisted 
of  thirty -two  persons.  His  presence,  however,  was  required  ;  "  for 
thiMigb,"  says  he,  <<  a  great  door  bai  been  opened,  the  adversaries 
had  laid  so  many  stumbling  blocks  before  it,  that  the  weak  wer6 
daily  turned  out  of  the  way.  Numberless  misunderstandings  bad 
arisen,  by  means  of  which  the  way  ol  truth  was  much  blasphemed ; 
and  thence  bad  sprung  anger,  damour,  bitterness,  evil-speaking, 
envyings,  strifes,  railings,  evil  surmises;  whereby  the  enemy  had 
gained  such  an  advantage  over  the  tittle  flock,  that  of  the  rest  durst  ne 
man  join  himself  to  them."  Nor  wai  this  all^-a  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning predestination,  the  most  mischievous  question  by  which 
human  presumption  has  ever  been  ted  astray.  This  m«ttter  wa^ 
laid  to  rest  for  the  present,  and  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  Wes- 
ley had  eight  bands  of  men  aod  two  of  women  under  bis  spiritual 
direction. 

He  informed  his  German  friends  of  the  state  of  things  in  an  eptV 
tie,  with  the  superscription,  '*  To  the  Church  of  God  which*  is  im 
Hermhut,  John  Wesley,  an  inworthy  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
God  which  is  in  England,  wi^heth  all  grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  style  of  this  epistle  corresponded  to  the  intro- 
duction. It  began  thus  :  *<  Glory  be  to  God,  even  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  hiB  unspeakable  gift !  for  giving  me  to  be 
an  eyewitness  Of  yotir  faith  and  love,  and  holy  conversation  in  Christ 
Jesus.  1  have  borne  testimony  thereof,  with  all  plainness  of  speech, 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  thanks  have  been  given  to  God,  by 
many,  on  your  behalf.  We  are  endeavouring  here  aho,  by  the 
grace  which  is  given  us,  to  be  followers  of  you,  as  ye  are  of  Christ." 
He  wrote  also  to  Count  ZioEendorf.  V'  May  bur  gracious  Lord,  wbo 
counteth  whatsoever  is  done  to  the  least  of  his  brethren  as  done  to 
himself,  return  sevenfold  to  you  and  the  Countess,  and  to  aU  the 
brethren,  the  kindness  you  did  to  us.  It  would  have  been  great 
satis^ctlon  to  me,  if  1  could  have  spent  more  time  with  the  Chris- 
tians who  love  one  another.  But  that  could  not  be  now,  my  Mas- 
ter having  called  me  to  work  in  another  part  of  his  vineyard,  i 
hope,"  he  added,  <*  if  God  permit,  to  see  them  at  least  once  more» 
were  it  only  to  give  them  the  fruit  of  my  love,  the  speaking  freely 
on  a  few  things  which  I  did  not  approve,  perhaps  because  I  did  not 
understand  them." 

Count  Zinzendorf  would  not  have  been  very  well  pleased  if  he 
had  known  that  one  of  the  things  which  Wesley  disapproved,  was 
the  supremacy  which  he  exercised  over  the  Moravians.     For  Wes* 


\ejy  immediately  open  hk  return,  bad  begun  a  letter  to  tbe  Mora*^ 
rian  Cburcb,  in  a  very  different  strain  from  the  epistle  which  he 
a&erwards  substituted  for  it.  Instead  of  a  grave  and  solemn  super- 
scription, it  began  with,  **  My  deaf  Brethren  ;"  and  after  saying 
that  he  greatly  approved  of  their  conferences  and  bands,  their 
method  of  instructing  children,  anc  their  great  care  of  the  souls 
committed  to  their  charge,  he  proceeded  to  propose,  **  in  love  and 
meekness,"  doubts  concerning  certan  parts  of  their  conduct,  which 
he  wished  them  to  answer  plainly,  ^nd  to  consider  well.  **  Do  you 
oot,"  he  pursued,  ^*  wholly  neglect  joint  fasting  ?  Is  not  the  Coant 
ail  m  ait  ?  Are  not  the  rest  mefe  shadows,  calling  him  Rabbi ; 
almost  implicitly  both  believing  and  obeying  him?  Is  there  not 
something  of  levity  in  your  behavicMr  ?  Are  you  in  general  serious 
enough  ?  Are  you  zealous  and  walchful  to  redeem  time  ?  Do  you 
not  sometimes  fall  into  trilling  conijersation  ?  Do  you  not  magnify 
jFOur  own  church  too  much  ?  Do  (^ou  believe  any  who  are  not  of  it 
to.be  in  gospel  liberty  ?  Are  you  >ot  straitened  in  your  love  ?  Do 
yeulove  your  enemies  and  wicked  men  as  yourselves?  Do  you 
not  mix  human  wisdom  with  divine,  joining  worldly  prudence  with 
heavenly  ?  Do  you  not  use  cunning,  guile,  or  dissimulation  in  many 
cases  ?  Are  you  not  of  a  close,  ^ark,  reserved  temper  and  beha-* 
viour  ?  Is  not  the  spirit  of  secrecy  the  spirit  of  yOur  communion  ? 
Have  you  that  child-like  opennt^ss,  frankness,  and  plainuess  of 
speech,  so  manifest  to  all  in  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians  ?" 

Sonne  of  these  queries  savourpf  supererogatory  righteougness, 
and  as  they  contain  no  allusion  ether  to  the  wild  heretical  fancies 
which  are  deducible  from  Count  Kinzendorfs  writings,  nor  to  his 
execrable  language,  it  is  evident  (hat  Wesley  must  have  been  igno- 
rant of  both.  He  saw  much  to  di$)pprove  in  the  Moravians,  but  he 
says,  that  being  fearful  of  trusting  i'ls  own  judgment,  he  determined 
t^  wait  yet  a  little  lon^r.  Indeeii,  he  thought  that  whatever  might 
be  the  errors  of  the  United  Bretliiten,  the  good  greatly  prepondera- 
ted ;  aad  therein  he  judged  of  them  more  truly,  as  well  as  more 
charitably,  than  when  he  afterwards  separated  from  them. 

How  he  judged  of  himself  at  tills  time  appears  by  the  result  of  a 
eurious  self-examination,  in  whiclk  he  tried  himself  by  the  test  of 
St.  Paul  I  ^^  If  any  man  be  in  Qirist^  he  is  a  new  creature.  Old  thing$ 
«re  past  away.  Behold  all  things  are  become  n«w."  *'  First,'*  says 
Wesley,  **  his  judgments  are  new :  his  judgment  of  himself,  of  hap- 
piness, of  holiness.  He  judges  himself  to  be  altogether  fallen  short 
of  the  glorious  image  of  God  ;  to  have  no  good  thing  abiding  in  him,' 
Iwt  all  that  is-  corrupt  and  abominable  ;  in  a  word,  to  be  wholly 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  a  motley  mixture  of  beaat  and  deviJ. 
Thus,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  1  judge  of  myself^  Therefore 
1  am  in  this  respect  a  new  creature.  ^ 

**  Again,  his  judgment  concerning  happiness  is  new.  He  would 
as  soon  expect  to  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  as  to  find  it  in  riches,  ho- 
Tjour,  pleasure,  (so  called,)  or  indeed  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  crea- 
ture. He  knows  there  can  be  no  happiness  on  earth,  but  in  the 
eajoyment  of  God,  and  in  the  foretaste  of  those  rivers  of  pleasure 
fi^ch  fiow  at  bia  right  hand  for  evermore.     Thus,  by  the  grace  of 
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God  ID  Christ,  I  judge  of  happihess.    Tlierefore  lam  It  ftid  respect 
a  new  creature. 

*'Yet  again,  his  judgment  concerning  holiness  i$  new.  He  no 
longer  judges  it  to  be  an  outwird  thing  ;  to  consist  either  in  doing 
'no  harm,  in  doing  good,  or  in  using  thfe  ordinances  of  God.  He 
s^ees  it  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  so^^l  ;  the  image  of  God  fresh  stamped 
on  the  heart;  an  efntire  renewa  of  the  mind  Ib  every  temper  and 
thought,  aAer  the  likeness  of  Fim  that'  created  it.  Thus,  bj  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ,  I  judge  «f  holiness.  Therefore  I  am  in  this 
respect  a  new  creature. 

««  Secondly,  his  designs  are  new.  ft  is  the  design  of  his  life,  not 
to  heap  up  treasures  upon  earth,  not  to  gain  the  praise  of  men,  not 
to  indulge  Ihe  desires  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eye,  or  the 
pride  of  life :  but  to  regain  the  image  of  God,  to  have  the  life  of 
God  again  planted  in  his  soul,  atd  to  be  renewed  after  his  likeness 
in  righteousness  and  all  true  holness.  This,  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  is  the  design  of  my  life.  Therefore  I  am  in  this  respect 
a  new  creature. 

**  Thirdly,  his  desires  are  new,  and  indeed  the  whole  train  of  his 
passions  and  inclinations  ;  they  ar^  no  longer  fixed  on  earthly  things  ; 
they  are  now  set  on  the  things  of  Heaven.  His  love  and  joy  and 
hope,  his  sorrow  and  fear,  have  all  respect  to  things  above  :  they 
all  point  heavenward.  Where  lis  treasure  is,  there  is  his  heart 
also. — I  dare  not  say  I  am  a  new  creature  in  this  respect,  for  other 
desires  oflen  arise  in  my  heart :  lut  they  do  not  reign,  I  put  them 
all  under  my  feet  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me  ;  there- 
fore, I  believe  that  He  is  creatingme  anew  in  this  also,  and  that  He 
has  begun,  though  not  finished  his  work. 

"  Fourthly,  his  conversation  is  new.  It  is  always  seasoned  with 
^tdty  and  fit  to  minister  grace  to  thehearers.  So  is  mine,  by  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ ;  therefore,  I  sm  in  this  respect  a  new  creature. 

"Fifthly,  his  actions  are  new.  The  tenor  of  his  life  singly  points 
at  the  glory  of  God ;  all  his  substance  and  time  are  devoted  thereto  : 
whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  whatever  he  does,  it  either  springs  from, 
or  leads  to  the  love  of  God  and  mkn.  Such,  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  is  the  tenor  of  my  life  ;  therefore,  in  tliis  respect,  I  am  a 
new  creature. 

"  But  St.  Paul  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  peace,  joy,  long-suff^ering,  gentleness,  meekness,  temperance, 
Now^  although  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  1  find  a  measure  of 
some  of  these  in  myself,  viz.  of  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
tneekness,  temperance  :  yet  others  I  find  not :  I  cannot  find  in  my- 
self the  love  of  God  or  of  Christ ;  hence,  my  deadness  and  wander- 
ings in  public  prayer  ;  hence  it  is  that  even  in  the  holy  communion^ 
1  have  rarely  any  mor^  than  a  coW  attention  ;  hence,  when  I  bear 
•f  the  highest  instance  of  God's  love,  my  heart  is  still  senseless  and 
unaffected  ;  yea,  at  this  moment  I  feel  no  more  love  to  Him  than  to 
one  I  had  never  heard  of.  Again,  I  have  not  that  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  no  settled,  lasting  joy  ;  nor  have  I  such  a  peace  as  excludes 
the  possibility  either  of  fear  or  doubt.  When  holy  men  have  to^ 
me  I  had  no  faith,  I  have  often  doubted  whether  I  had  or  no  ;  and 
those  doi^bts  have  made  me  very  uneasy,  till  I  Was  relieved  by 


esqrer  and  ibe  Holy  Scriptures.  Yet  iipoo  tbe  whote,  elthoogbl 
ve  not  )r€t  that  jojr  Id  th^  Holy  Ghost,  nor  that  lave  of  God  ^ed 
abroad  ki  my  he^H,  nor  the  full  assurance  of  laitb,  nor  the  (pro|ier) 
tritness  of  tbe  Spirit  with  my  spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God,  much 
fess  am  1,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  words^  in  Christ  a  neir 
ereature  ;  I  nevertheless  trust  that  1  have  a  measure  of  feith,  and 
am  accepted  in  the  Beloved  :  1  trust  the  handwritiug  that  was  ^gainal 
me  is  blotted  out,  and  that  I  am  reconciled  to  God  through  his  Son.'* 

This  representation  of  his  own  state  is  evidently  faithful ;  hit 
Iforavian  friends  did  not,  however,  judge  of  it  so  favourably.  De-* 
lamotte,.  whose  less  active  and  less  ambitious  Sipirit  rested  content- 
edly after  he  had  joined  the  brethren,  said  to  him, ''  You  are  belter 
than  you  was  at  Savannah.  You  know  that  you  was  theh  qnite 
wrong  ;  but  you  are  not  right  yet.  You  know  that  you  was  thea 
blind  ;  but  you  do  npt  see  now.  1  doubt  not  but  God  will  bring  you 
to  the  right  foundation  ;  but  1  have  no  hope  for  you  while  you  are 
on  the  present  foundation  ;  it  is  as  different  from  the  true,  as^he  right 
hand  from  the  left.  You  have  all  to  begin  anew.  I  have  observed 
all  your  words  and  actions ,^and  I  see  yo\i  are  of  the  same  spirit  still : 
you  havesi  simplicity,  but  it  is  a  simplicity  of  your  own  ;  it  is  m)tthe 
simplicity  of  Christ.  You  think  you  do  not  trust  in  your  own  works  ; 
but  you  do  trust  in  your  own  works.  You  do  not  believe  in  Christ. 
You  have  a  present  freedom  from  sin  ;  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  sua* 
pension  of  it,  not  a  deliverance  from  it ;  and  you  have  a  peace,  but  it 
is  not  a  true  peace  ;  if  death  Were  to  approach,  you  would  find  all 
your  fears  return  ;  but  I  am  forbid  to  say  any  more  ;  my  heart  sinks 
in  me  like  a  stone.'* 

This  censure  lost  nothing  of  its  oracular  solemnity  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  concluded.  Wesley  was  troubled  by  it,  and  had  re* 
course  to  btbliomancy,  which  was  then  bis  favourite  practice  for 
oomfort. — He  begged  of  God,  he  says,  an  answer  of  peace,  and 
Qpened  on  these  words  :  ^^  As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule,, 
peace  be  on  them^  and  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God J*^  A  second  trial 
gave  hib  for  a  text.  My  hour  is  not  yet  come.  The  opinion  of  ordi- 
nary men  he  despised  :  he  triumphed  over  obloquy,  and  he  was  im- 
penetrable to  all  reasoning  which  opposed  his  favourite  tenets,  or 
censured  any  part  of  his  conduct ;  but  when  one  who  entered  into 
bis  feelings  with  kindred  feeling,  and  agreed  with  him  entirely  iii 
•pinion,  assumed  towards  him  the  language  of  reproof  and  commise- 
ration, then  he  was  disturbed,  and  those  doubts  came  upon  him  again* 
which  might  have  led  him  to  distrust  his  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  assu- 
rj^ce.  This  disquietude,  whicli  chance  texts  of  Scripture  might  as 
easily  have  aggravated  as  allayed,  was  removed  by  the  stimulants  of 
action  and  opposition,  and  more  especially  by  sympathy  fmd  success  ; 
for  th(^ugh  be  might  easily  err  concerning  the  cause  of  the  efiects 
wi>ich  he  produced,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  their  reality,  i^nd  in 
niany  cases  their  util%  was  as  evident  as  their  e^dstence.  ~;^ 

During  his  absence  in  Germany,  Charles  had  prayed  with  iHHn# 
condetilned^  cri^iinals  ip  Newgate,  and  accompanied  them,  witb  tvf 

*  The  clr^lnafy,  on  tbese  ooeacion*,  made  b«t  a  sorry  figure.  «  He  toculd  read  pnytan^  Ohail^l 
WMey  Miys,  ^«ad  lie  praaohed  most  mteembly»>-'  When  Gki»  poor  man,  wlio  teemf  witMag  enoikA 
t^bave  doike  birdkity  U  he  had  known  hoW|  woidd  have  got  iq^n  Itiie  e$A  with  l|»  {wiaoiMn  at^vM 
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9&mt  ck^gymeo,  to  Tjbtini.  In  comeqn^nce  of  UiU,  another  p«rtj^ 
^  poor  creaturee  in  the  same  dreadful  situation  implored  the  same, 
assistance,  and  the  two  brothers  if  rought  them  i|to  a  state  of  mini 
not  iess  happy  than  that  of  Socrates,  when  be  drank  the  hemlock* 
"  It  was  the  most  glorious  instance,"  says  Wesley,  *'  I  ever  saw,  of 
faith  triomphing  over  sin  and  death."  One  of  the  sufferers  was  ask* 
ed  how  he  felt  a  few  minutes  only  before  the  point  of  death,  and  be 
calmlj^  answered,  "  I  feel  a  peace  which  I  could  not  have  believedf^o 
be.  possible  ;  and  I  know  it  is  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
Qnderstanding."  Welt  might  he  be  encouraged  in  bis  career  by  such 
>^  proofs  of  bis  own  power  !  Even  frenzy' was  rebuked  before  biro  :  in 
one  of  the  workhouses  which  he  visited,  was  a  young  woman  raving 
bad,  screaming  and  tormenting  herself  continually.  His  countenance* 
and  manner,  and  voice,  always  impressive,  and  doubly  so  to  one 
who  bad  been  little  accustomed  to  looks  of  kindness  and  words  of 
'consolation,  acted  upon  her  as  oil  upon  the  waves  :  the  moment  that 
he  began  she  was  still,  and  while  he  encouraged  her  to  seek  relief  in^ 
prayer,  sayii^, '« Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  able  and  willing  to  deliver 
."you,"  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  ^^  O  where  is  faith  upon 
earth  ?"  he  exclaims,  when  he  relates  this  anecdote  ;  '^  why  are 
these  poor  wretches  left  under  the  open  bondage  of  Satan  ?  Jesus  I 
Master !  give  tbou  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness  ;  and  deliver 
.  those  who  are  now  also  vexed  with  unclean  spirits !"  Wesley  aH- 
I  ways  maintained  that  madness  was  frequently  occasioned  by  demo- 
;  niacal  possession,  and  in  this  opinion  he  found  many  to  encourag^^ 
htm.  At  this  time  his  prayers  were  desired  for  a  child  who  waft 
'*  lunatic,  and  sore  vexed  day  and  night,  that  our  Lord  might  be 
pleased  to  heal  him,  as  be  did  those  in  the  days  of  his  flesh."  While 
the  apostolical  character  which  he  assumed  was  thus  acknowledged^ 
and  every  day's  experience  made  him  more  conscious  of  his  owq 
strength,  opposition  of  any  kind  served  only  to  make  him  hurry  oo 
in  his  career,  as  water  when  it  is  poured  into  a  raging  conflagration, 
augments  the  violence  of  the  fire. 

Gibson  was  at  that  time  bishop  of  London  :  he  was  of  a  nlRd  and 
conciliating  temper  '^  a  distinguished  antiquary,  a  sound  scholar, 
equally  frugal  and  beneficent,  perfectly  tolerant  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, and  conscientiously  attached  as  becomes  a  Bishop  to  the  docr 
trines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  which  he  held  so  high  and  con- 
spicuous a  station.  The  two  brothers  waited  upon  hiip  to  jiisti/y 
their  conduct ;  this  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary  measure  on 
their  part,  and  the  conversation  which  took  place,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  made  public,  reflects  more  credit  upon  the  Bishop  than  Aipon, 
them.  With  regard  to  that  particular  tenet  which  now  notoriously, 
characterized  their  preaching,  the  prelate  said,  ^<  If  by  assurance 
you  mean  an  inward  persuasion,  whereby  a  rK^an  is  conscious  in  him- 
self, after  examining  his  life  by  the  law  of  God  and  weigbipg  his  own 
sineertty,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  an  Acceptable  to  God,  I 
^  4lM  see  bow  any  good  Christiim  can  be  without  such  an  assur 
ranee.*'     They  made  answer  that  they  contended  for  this,  and  com- 

pifioe  of  ezecntion,  they  heggeA  that  h6  would  .not,  &nd  the  mob  kept  hiiki  down.~^What 
Ktnd  of  machine  a  NeWfate  Onliauey  was  in  those  days,  may  be  seen  in  Fielding^ :  the  one 
wh6  edifies  Jonathan  Wild  with  a  sennon  before  ibe  punch  comes  in,  seems  to  have  been  draw^ 
from  tkt  life- 


Joined  that  tbejr  had  been  cbarged  with  AntiDomianisinibecaufle  tbey 
prieaGhed  justification  by  faith  alone.  Bat  this  was  not  the  assurance 
for  which  they  contended .;  they  contended  against  it ;  and  in  the 
place  of  that  calm  and  settled  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  AN 
mighty  God,  which  results  from  reason  and  reirelation,  and  is  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life,  they  required  an  enthnsiastic  confidence  ai 
excessive  as  the  outrageous  self-condemnation  by  which  it  was  to  be 
prieceded,  and  in  which  it  was  to  have  tts  root. 

They  spoke  also  upon  the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  Dissenters  : 
Wesley  said  that  if  any  person  dissatisfied  with  lay-baptism  should 
desire  episcopal,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  it :  the 
Bishop  said  be  was  against  it  himself;  and  the  interview  ended  wiA 
Kts  telling  them  that  they  might  have  free  access  to  him  at  all  times. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Charles  availed  himself  of  this  permit- 
sion,  and  informed  him  that  a  woman  had  desired  him  to  baptize  her, 
not  being  satisfied  with  her  baptism  by  a  Dissenter  ;  she^said  sure, 
and  unsure  were  not  the  same.  The  Bishop  replied,  that  be  wholly, 
disapproved  of  it :  and  Charles  Wesley  made  answer  that  he  did  not 
espect  his.  approbation,  bttt  only  came  in  obedience  to  give  him  no« 
tice  of  his  intention.  **  It  is  irregular,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  never 
Teceive  any  such  information,  but  from  the  minister."—"  My  Lord, 
the  Rubric  does  not  so  much  as  require  the  minister  to  give  you  no«, 
tice,  but  any  discreet  person  :  I  have  the  minister's  leave."  •*  Who 
gave  you  authority  to  baptize  ?" — "  Your  Lordship,"  replied 
Charles,  (for  he  had  been  ordained  priest  by  him,)  "  and  I  shall  ex- 
ercise it  in  any  part  of  the  known  World." — **  Are  you  a  licensed 
curate  ?"  said  the  Bishop,  who  began  to  feel  justly  ofiended  at  the 
tenor  of  this  conversation  ;  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  then  perceived 
that' he  could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  replied  he  b^d 
the  leave  of  the  proper  minister. — **  But  do  you  not  know  that  no- 
man  can  exercise  parochial  duty  in  London  without  my  leave  ?  It  ir 
only  sub  aUentio,^^ — ^  But  you  know  many  do  take  that  pciraiission  for 
author^,  and  you  yourself  allow  it."—"  It  is  one  thing  to  connive,** 
said  tfi^Bishop,  "  and  another  to  approve  :  I  have  power  to  inhibit 
you."-—"  Does  your  Lordship  exact  that  power  ?  Do  you  now  inhibit 
me  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  Ob,  why  will  you  push  matters  to  an  ex- 
treme !"  and  the  Bishop  put  an  end  to  this  irritating  Interview  by 
*»ying>  "  Well^,  Sir,  you  knew  my  judgment  before,  and  you  know  it 
now."  Charles  Wesley  would  not  reflect  with  much  satisfaction 
upon  this  dialogue  when  he  and  his  brother  altered  their  opinions 
respecting  the  point  in  dispute.  They  had,  indeed,  great  reason  to 
admire  the  temper  and  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  Prelate,  and  of 
ti>e  Primate  also  upon  whom  they  waited  to  justify  themselves,  soon 
afterwards,  without  a  summons.  "  He  showed  us,"  says  Charles, 
•*  great  affection,  and  cautioned  us  to  give  oo  more  umbrage  than 
was  necessary  for  our  own  defence,  to  fori^ear  exceptionable  phra 
•es,  and  to  keep  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church."  We  t<»ld  him  we 
expeeted  persecution  would  abide  by  the  Church  till  her^  article 
and  homilies  were  repealed.  He  assured  us  he  knew  of  no  des^ii 
io  the  governors  of  the  Church  to  innovate  ;  neither  should  there 
be  any  innovation  while  he  lived.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Ibis  "  great  and  good  man,"  as  Wesley  deservedljr  caUs  ArchbL^hop 
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f otter»  g»re  him  aA  advioeibr  wlueh  he  aeknowledged,  maiiy  yearsa?- 
terwards,  that  he  had  ever  siDCe  had  occasion  to  bless  God.  >' If 
yoo  desire  to  be  exteosiFely  osefal,  do  .not  spend  your  time  and 
strength  in  contending  for  or  against  such  things  as  are  of  a  didpular 
Me  nature  ;  but  in  testifying  against  open,  notorious  vice,  and  in  pro* 
motiog  real,  essential  holiness.*' 

But  whatever  benefit  Wesley  might  have  derived  from  this  wise 
counsel  in  his  cooler  years,  he  was  in  no  state  to  profit  by  it  when  it 
was  given.  At  that  time  he  exclaimed,  '*  God  deliver  me  and  all 
Aat  seek  him  in  sincerity,  from  what  the  world  calls  Cliriuian  pru^ 
dence.'^'  H^  was  in  the  high  fever  of  enthusiasm,  and  they  among 
whom  he  conversed  were  continually  administering  cordials  which 
kept  the  passion  at  its  height  One  of  them  thus  describes  the  man- 
«er  in  which  he  was  ^  born  of  God  :  it  was  an  instantaneous  act : 
my  whole  heart  was  filled  with  a  divine  power,  drawing  all  the  facul- 
ties of  qi^y  soul  after  Christ,  which  continued  three  or  four  nigl^to 
and  days.  It  was  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind  coming  into  the  soul, 
enabling  me  from  that  moment  to  be  more  than  conqueror  over  those 
cormptions  which  before  I  was  always  »«lave  to.  Since  that  time 
the  whole  bent  of  my  will  hath  been  towards  him  day  and  nighty 
even  in  my  dreams.  1  know  that  I  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  nie  ; 
I  am  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  This  looks  like  Mo- 
ravian language  :  but  the  most  extraordinary  efiusion  of  enthusiastic 
faptares  whiqh  bafi,  perhaps,  ever  been  produced  in  a  Protestant 
ieountry,  was  addressed  to  Wesley  at  this  time  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples^ a  young  woman,  in  her  twentieth  year,  who  calls  him  her  most 
4ear  and  honoured  father  in  Christ.  Her  tje$^  she  said,  had  bee« 
opened,  and  though  her  life  had  been  what  the  world  calls  irre* 
proachable,  she  hud  found  that  her  sins  were  great,  and  that  Go4 
kept  an  account  of  them.  Her  very  tears  were  sin  ;  she  doubted^ 
feiired  and  sometimes  despaired  ;  her  heart  became  hard  as  a  stone* 
even  the  joy  which  she  received  at  the  sacrament  went  out  like  « 
lai^p  for  want  of  oil,  and  she  fell  into  her  old  state,  a  st^ite  of  dam* 
fiation.  A  violent  pain  in  the  head  seized  her  whenever  she  begsiA 
to  pray  earnestly,  or  cry  out  aloud  to  Christ.  When  she  was  in  thie 
etate,  her  sister,  who  had  just  received  the  atonement,  came  to  sec 
ber,  and  related  her  own  happy  regeneration.  **  That  night,"  she 
continues^  >*  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  considering  what  she  had 
told  me,  i  saw  Him  by  faith,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.  Htm 
wiio  justifleth  the  ungodly.  I  told  Him  1  was  ungodly,  and  it  was  for 
me  that  Fie  died  ;  His  blood  did  I  plead  with  great  faith,  to  blot  out 
the  hand  writing  that  was  against  me.  f  told  my  Saviour  that  He 
had  promised  to  give  rest  to  all  that  were  heavy  laden  ;  this  promise 
I  claimed;  and  I  saw  Him  by  faith  stand  condemned  before  God  in  my 
^tead.  I  saw  the  fountain  opened  in  His  side.  As  1  hungered  he 
fed  me  ;  as  1  thirsted  He  gave  me  out  of  that  fouptain  to  drink.  And 
«o  strong  was  my  faith,  that  if  1  had  all  the  sin?  of  the  whole  world 
laid  upon  me,  1  knew  and  was  sure  one  drop  of  His  blood  was  sufficient 
to  atone  for  ail.  Well,  I  clave  unto  him,  and  He  did  wash  me  in 
His  blood  :  He  hath  clothed  me  with  His  righteousness,  and  has  pre^ 
aented  me  to  His  Father,  to  His  God  and  my  God,  a  pure  spotlesa 
f  iigin,  as  if  I  bad  never  committed  any  sin.     Think  what  a  transport 
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^joy  I  W9M  then  lA,  wbeii  I  thst  was  lost  ft»d  imdone,  dropfiog  into 
hell,  feU  a  Redeemer  come  who  is  mighty  to  save^  to  $ave  to  tkt^tUter' 
mott!  Yet  I  did  not  receive  the  witnesis  of  the  Spirit  at  that  time  ; 
bot  in  about  half  an  hour  the  de?il  came  with  great  power  to  tempt 
ne  ;  however,  I  minded  him  not,  but  went  in  and  Jay  down  prettjr 
anacfa  composed  in  my  mind.  My  sins  were  for^ven,  but  I  knew  I 
wasttot  yet  born  of  God.  In  the  morning  1  found  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  was  very  powerful  upon  me  ;  as  my  mother  bore  me  with 
great  pain,  so  did  I  feel  great  pain  in  my  soul  in  being  born  of  God. 
ladeed  I  thought  the  pains  of  death  were  upon  me,  and  that  my  soul 
was  then  taking  leave  of  the  body  ;  I  thought  i  was  going  to  Him 
whom  I  saw  with  strong  faith,  standing  ready  to  receive  me.  In 
this  violent  agonv  I  continued  about  four  boors,  and  then  i  began  to 
feel  the  Spirit  of  Ood^  bearing  witness  with  mi(  spirit^  that  1 7va$  bom 
of  Gad.  Oh,  mighty,  powerful,  happy  change  1 — The  love  of  God 
was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  and  a  flame  kindled  there  with  pains  so 
violent  yet  so  very  ravishing,  that  my  body  was  almost  torn  asunder. 
1  loved  ;  the  Spirit  cried  strong  in  my  heart ;  I  sweated  ;  I  trembled^ 
1  fainted ;  I  sung ;  1  joined  my  voice  with  those  that  excel  in  strength  ; 
aiy  soul  was  got  up  into  the  holy  mount  ;  I  had  no  thoughts  of  com- 
iog  down  again  into  the  body ;  1  who  not  long  before  had  called  to 
the  rocks  to  fall  on  me,  and  the  mountains  to  cover  me,  could  now 
call  for  nothing  else,  but  Come,  Lord  Jesus  /  Cofn«  quickly  i^^^h^  i 
thought  my  head  was  a  fountain  of  water  !  I  was  dissolved  in  love  : 
My  beloved  is  mine,  and  lam  his ;  He  has  all  charms  ;  He  bas^  ravish^ 
ed  my  heisirt  ;  He  is  my  comforter,  my  friend,  my  all.  He  is  now 
in  his  garden,  feeding  among  the  lilies  !  Oh,  lam  sick  of  love;  He  is 
altogether  lovely,  the  chief  est  among  ten  thousand !  Ob,  how  Jestts 
^lls,  Jesus  extends,  Jesus  overwhelms  the  soul  in  which  be  dwells  !'' 
That  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  confessor  should  encourage  ravings 
and  raptures  like  these  in  an  enthusiastic  giri,  with  a  view  to  some 
ICainful  imposture,  or  to  fouler  purposes,  would  be  nothing  extraor^ 
dinary  ^  for  such  things  have  sometimes  passed  current,  and  some* 
times  been  detected.  In  Wesley's  case  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
no  ill  motive  existed,  and  that  when  he  sanctioned  the  rhapsody  by 
making  it  public,  be  w^s  himself  in  as  high  a  state  of  excitement  as 
bis  spiritual  daughter  :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the  fermenta* 
tion  oi  his  zeal  was  over,  when  time  and  experience  had  matured 
his  mind,  and  Methodism  bad  assumed  a  sober  character  as  |vell  as  a 
consistent  form,  he  should  have  continued  to  send  it  abroad  without 
one  qualify ing^sentence,  or  one  word  of  caution  to  those  numerous 
readers,  who,  without  such  caution,  would  undoubtedly  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  for  edification  and  example. 

in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  Whitefield  returned  from  Georgia  : 
during  a  residence  of  three  months  there,  he  had  experieoced  none 
of  those  vexations  which  had  embittered  Wesley's  life  among  the  colo- 
nists ;  for  thojjgh  he  discharged  his*  duty  with  equal  fervour  and  equd 


•  «  My  ordinftry  way,"  be  says, «  of  dividiagr  my  ministerial  labours  bas  been  as  follows :  On  Sun* 
4Uiy  morningt  at  five  o'clock,  I  publiely  expound  tbe  lesson  for  tbe  morning  or  eveninr  service,  a»  X 
aee  mOst  suited  to  tbO  people's  edification  *,  at  ten  I  preach  and  read  prayers ;  at  tbree  in  tbe  af- 
ternoon I  do  tbe  same,  and  at  seven  expound  part  of  the  Ghnreh  Oatediism,  at  wliich  great  nam- 
ters  are  usaally  present.  I  visit  from  bouse  to  house,  read  pubUc  prayers,  and  catechize  (unle» 
comeUiing  extraordinary  happens)  and  visit  the  sick  every  dliy }  and  read  to  as  many  of  tbeparUV* 
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f^ainness,  he  never  attempted  to  revive  obsolete  forms,  nor 
insisted  upon  annecessary  scruples.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  Savannah,  that,  though  tbev  knew  his  intimacy  with 
Wesley,  they  received  him  at  first  without  any  appearance  of  ill* 
will,  and  soon  became  so  attached  to  him,  that,  as  be  says,  he  was  re-^ 
ally  happy  in  his  little  foreign  cure,  and  could  have  cheerfully  re* 
maioed  among  them.  Two  objects,  however,  rendered  it  necessa* 
ry  for  him  to  return  to  England  ;  first,  that  he  might  receive  priest's 
orders  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  might  raise  contributions  for  founding 
and  supporting  an  orphan-house  in  the  colony.  To  this  design  his 
attention  had  previously  been  called  by  Charles  Wesley  and  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  signal  success  of  Pro* 
fessor  Franke,  in  establishing  a  similar  institution  at  Halle.  Accord-  ^ 
ingly  he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  afler  a  miserable  voyage  of  nin^ 
weeks  and  three  days,  when  they  had  been  long  upon  short  allow-  • 
ance,  bad  exhausted  their  last  cask  of  water,  and  knew  not  where ' 
they  were,  they  came  safe  into  Limerick  harbour. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London,  he  waited  on  the  Bishop  and  on 
the  Primate :  they  received  him  favourably,  and  no  doubt  were  ia 
hopes  that  the  great  object  which  he  now  had  in  view  would  fix  hina 
in  Georgia,  where  there  was  no  danger  that  his  enthusiasm  should 
take  a  mischievous  direction.  The  trustees  highly  approved  his 
conduct ;  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates  and  settlers  they  present- 
ed him  with  the  living  of  Savannah,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
his  venerable  friend  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  '*  God  be  praised,** 
says  he ;  ^M  was  praying  night  and  day  whilst  on  shipboard,  if  it 
might  be  the  divine  will,  that  good  Bisbop  Benson,  who  laid  hands 
on  me  as  a  deacon,  might  now  make  me  a  priest ;  and  now  my  prayer 
is  answered."  There  remained  the  business  of  raising  money  for 
the  orphan-house,  and  this  detained  him  in  England  long  enough  to 
take  those  decisive  measures  which,  in  their  inevitable  consequen- 
ces, led  step  by  step  to  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Church,  and  their  orgaDization  as  a  sect. 

Many  societies  had  by  this  time  been  formed  iii  London,  out  the 
central  place  of  meeting  was  a  large  room  in  Fetter-lane.  Here 
they  had  their  love-feasts,  at  which  they  ate  bread  and  water  in  the 
intervals  of  singing  and  praying,  and  where  they  encouraged  each 
ether  in  excesses  of  devotion,  which,  if  they  found  the  mind  sane, 
were  not  likely  long  to  leave  it  so.  *'  On  the  first  night  of  the  new 
year,*'  says  Wesley,  "  Mr.  Hall,  Kinchin,  Ingham,  Whitefield« 
Hutchins,  and  my  brother  Charles,  were  present  at  our  love-feast^ 
with  about  sixty  of  our  brethren.  About  three  in  the  morning,  as  we 
were  continuing  instant  in  prayer,  the  power  of  God  came  mightily 
upon  us,  insomuch,  that  many  cried  out  for  exceeding  joy,  and  many 
fell  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  we  were  recovered  a  little  from  that 
awe  and  amazement  at  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  we  broke  out 
with  one  voice,  We  praise  thee^  O  God  ;  ^ve  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the 
Lordy     '*  It  was  a  Pentecost  season,  indeed,"  says  Whitefield  : 

toners  m  will  come  to  the  parsonage-house  thrice  a  week."  (Journals,  ik  90.)  And  in  one  of  hit 
letters,  he  says,  "■  I  visit  from  house  to  house,  caiechice,  read  prayers  twke,  and  expound  the  two . 
second  lessons  every  day  j  read  to  a  houae>fuIl  of  pe(^)Ie  three  times  a  week}  expound  the  two  les- 
sons nt  five  in  the  morning,  read  prayers  and  preach  twice,  and  expound  the  catechism  to  servants, 
ac  at  seven  in  the  evsntngMreiy  Sunday.*'    (Letter  40.) 
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^nwitimea  whole  oights  were  spent  in  prayer.  Often  hare  We 
been  filled  as  with  new  wine  ;  and  often  have  I  seen  them  over- 
whelihed*with  the  Divine  Presence,  and  cry  out,  *  Will  God  indeed 
dwell  with  men  upon  earth  ?  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  This  is 
no  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  Heaven !'  " 

Meetings  of  this  kind  prolonged  far  into  the  midnight,  and  even 
through  the  night,  were  what  neither  the  Wesleys  nor  Whitefield 
approved  in  their  cooler  age.  They  gave  just  offence  to  the  better 
part  of  the  clergy  ;  and  men  who  were  neither  deficient  in  piety  nor 
in  zeal,  properly  refused  to  lend  their  pulpits  to  preachers  who 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  upon  setting  prudence  at  defiance.  Bat 
if  this  had  not  driven  them  to  field-preaching,  they  would  have  ta- 
ken to  that  course,  from  a  necessity  of  a  different  nature.  One  Sun- 
day, when  Whitefield  was  preaching  at  Bermondsey  church,  as  he 
'  tells  us,  '*  with  great  freedom  in  his  heart,  and  clearness  in  his  vdice,^' 
to  a  crowded  congregation,  near  a  thousand  people  stood  in  the 
churchyard  during  the  service,  hundreds  went  away  who  could  not 
find  room,  and  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  out  and  preach  te 
them  from  one  of  the  tomb-stones.  *'  This,'*  he  says,  **  put  me  first 
tlpon  thinking  of  preaching  without  doors.  I  mentioned  it  to  some 
friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mad  notion.  However,  we  knelt 
down  and  prayed  that  nothing  may  be  done  rashly.  Hear  and  an* 
swer,  O  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake  I" 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  went  to  Bristol.  Near  that  city  is 
SI  tract  of  country  called  Kingswood  ;  formerly,  as  its  name  implies, 
it  had  been  a  royal  chase,  containing  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand acres,  but  it  had  been  gradually  appropriated  by  the  several 
lords  whose  estates  lay  round  about  its  borders;  and  their  title, 
whichfi^ra  longtime  was  no  better  than  what  possession  gave  them, 
had  been  legalized.  The  deer  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wood  also  ;  and  coal  mines  having  been  discover- 
ed there,  from  which  Bristol  derives  its  chief  supply  of  fuel,  it  was 
now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  as  lawless  as  the  foresters,  their 
forefathers,  but  hr  more  brutal,  and  differing  as  much  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect  as  in  appearance.  They 
bad  at  that  time  no  place  of  worship,  for  Kingswood  then  belonged 
to  the  out-parish  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob  ;  and  if  the  colliers  had 
been  disposed  to  come  from  a  distance  of  three  and  four  miles,  they 
would  have  found  no  room  in  the  parish  church  of  a  populous  suburb. 
When  upon  his  last  visit  to  Bristol,  before  his  embarcation.  Whiter 
field  spoke  of  converting  the  savages,  many  of  his  friends  said  to  him, 
**  What  need  of  going  abroad  for  this  ?  Have  we  not  Indians  enough 
;it  home  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  Indians,  there  are  colliers 
enough  in  Kingswood." 

Toward  these  colliers,  Whitefield,  as  he  says,  had  long  felt  his 
bowels  yearn,  for  they  were  very  numerous,  and  yet  as  sheep  hav- 
ing no  shepherd.  In  truth,  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  sound  po- 
licy, (which  is  always  duty,)  that  these  people  should  not  be  left  in  a 
state  of  bestial  ignorance ;  heathens,  or  worse  than  heathens,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  country,  and  brutal  as  savages,  in  the  close  vici- 
Bity  of  a  citp  which  was  then  in  extent,  wealth,  populatipn,  and  com- 
mercial importanqe,  the  second  city  in  England.     On  the  afternoon^ 
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fterefttrt,  ^(  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1739,  he  stood  QpOQ  «  moaat,  in  n 
pljACe  called  Rose  Green,  bis  *'  first  field  pulpit,"  and  preached  to  as 
many  as  came  to  hear,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  such  ai^  address. 
•*  1- tbooght,*'  says  he,  **  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator, 
who  had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a  sounding-, 
board  ;  and  who,  when  his  gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  sent  his 
servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges."  Not  above  two  hundred 
persons  gathered  around  him,  for  there  had  been  no  previous  notice 
of  his  intention  ;  and  these  perhaps  being  no  way  prepared  for  fars 
exhortations,  were  more  astonished  than  impressed  by  what  they 
heard.  But  the  first  step  was  taken,  and  Whitefield  was  fully  aware 
iif  its  importance.  *<  Blessed  be  God,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  **  that 
the  ice  is  now  broke,  and  I  have  now  taken  the  field.  Some  may 
censure  me  ;  but  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Pulpits  are  denied,  and  the 
poor  colliers  ready  to  perish  for  lack  of  Icnowledge."  It  was  not,  ' 
however,  because  pulpits  were  denied  him  that  he  had  preached  up< 
on  the  mount  at  Rose  Green  :  but  in  the  course  wherein  he  was 
proceeding,  that  which  at  first  was  choice,  soon  became  necessity. 

When  Whitefield  arrived  at  Bristol,  the  Chancellor  of  that  diocess 
bad  told  him  that  he  would  not  prohibit  any  minister  from  lending 
him  a  church  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  week  he  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  intended  to  stop  his  proceedings.  He  then  asked  him. 
by  what  authority  he  preached  in  the  diocess  of  Bristol  without  ^ 
license.  Whitefield  replied,  '^  I  thought  that  custom  was  grown  ob- 
8olete.»*^And  why,  pray.  Sir,  did  not  you  ask  the  clergyman  this 
question  who  preached  for  you  last  Thursday  ?"  This  reply  he 
relates  without  the  slightest  sense  of  its  impropriety  or  irrelevance. 
The  Chancellor  then  read  to  him  those  canons  which  forbade  any 
minister  from  preaching  in  a  private  house.  Whitefield  answered » 
he  apprehended  they  did  not  apply  to  professed  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England — When  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  said» 
**  there  is  also  a  canon,  Sir,  forbidding  all  clergymen  to  frequent 
taverns  and  play  at  cards  ;  why  is  not  that  put  in  execution  V* 
and  he  added,  that  notwithstanding  those  canons,  he  could  not  bqt 
speak  the  things  which  he  knew,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed as  usual.  The  answer  was  written  down,  and  the  Chancellor 
then  said,  ♦*  I  am  resolved.  Sir,  if  you  preach  or  expound  anywhere 
in  this  diocess  till  you  have  a  license,  I  will  first  suspend,  and  then 
excommbnicate  you."  With  this  declaration  of  war  they  parted  : 
but  the  advantage  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Whitefield,  for  the  day 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  gone  by  :  laws  which  have  long  slept 
may  sometimes  be  awakened  to  an  ill  purpose,  rarely  to  a  good  one  ; 
and  where  discipline  is  obsolete,  and  the  laws  are  feeble,  enthusiasm, 
like  Drawcansir  in  the  rehearsal,  can  do  whatever  it  dares. 

Whitefield  had  none  of  that  ambition  which  formed  so  promi* 
nent  a  part  of  Wesley's  character  :  but  he  had  a  great  longing  to  b^- 
persecuted.  Upon  recording  his  interview  with  the  Chsuicellor  ia 
his  journal,  he  says,  **  this  day  my  Master  honoured  me  more  ihsmi- 
ever  he  did  yet  ;"  and  his  letters  are  full  of  aspirations  for  martyr- 
dom, and  prophetic  hopes  which,  in  a  persecuting  age,  would  infalli- 
bly have  wrought  their  own  accomplishment.  **  0  dear  Mr.  H.,^' 
he  says  tp  one  of  his  correspondents,  '*  my  heart  is  diKawn  towards 
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London  most  strangely.  Perhaps  you  may  hear  of  your  friend's  in- 
prisonment ;  1  expect  no  otlier  preferment.  God  grant  I  may  be* 
have  so,  that  when  I  suffer  it  may  not  be  for  my  own  imprudences, 
but  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  then  1  am  sure  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
of  glory  will  rest  upon  rpy  soul."  Soon  afterwards  be  Says,  *'  The 
hour  of  my  imprisonment  is  not  yet  come  ;  1  am  not  fit  as  yet  to  be 
80  highly  honoured."  Then  again  his  hopes  are  exalted  :  "  I  am 
only  beginning  to  begin  to  be  a  Christian.  I  must  suffer  also  as  well 
as  do  for  my  dear  Master.  Perhaps  a  storm  is  gathering.  I  believe 
God  will  permit  it  to  fall  on  my  head  first.  This  comes  then,  honour- 
ed Sir,  to  desire  your  prayers  that  none  of  those  things  may  move 
me  ;  and  that  I  may  not  count  even  my  life  dear  unto  me  :  so  that^  I 
may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Though  I  die  for  him,  yet  1  beseech^yoo, 
honoured  Sir,  to  pray  that  I  may  not  in  any  way  deny  hiln."  And 
again,  "  The  hour  of  suflfering  is  not  yet  come.  God  prepare  us  ali 
for  it!  I  expect  to  suffer  for  my  blessed  Master's  name  sake.  But 
wherefore  do  I  fear  ?  my  Master  will  pray  for  me  :  if  the  gospel 
continues  to  run  and  have  such  free  course,  I  must  suffer  as  well  as 
preach  for  my  dear  Lord  Jesus.  O  lift  up  your  hands,  deal  Sir,  in. 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  that  I  may  willingly,  if  need  be,  re- 
sist unto  blood  :  but  not  with  carnal  weapons.  Taking  the  sword 
out  of  the  hand  of  God's  spirit,  I  fear,  has  more  than  once  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  gospel.  The  Qtjakers,  though  wrong  in  their 
principles,  yet  I  think  have  lefl  us  an  example  of  patient  suffering, 
aad  did  more  by  their  bold,  unanimous,  and  persevering  testimonies, 
than  if  they  had  taken  up  all  the  arms  in  the  kingdom.  In  this  re- 
spect 1  hope  1  shall  follow  them  as  they  did  Christ ;  and  though*  I 
die  for  him,  yet  take  up  no  carnal  weapon  in  defence  of  him  in  any 
wise." — '*  If  the  work  goes  on,  a  trying  time  will  come.  I  pray 
God  the  same  spirit  may  be  found  in  all  that  profess  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  was  in  the  primitive  saints,  confessors,  and  martyrs.  As  for  raj 
own  part,  I  expect  nothing  but  afflictions  and  bonds.  The  spirit,  at 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  popery,  prevails  much  in  many  protestants' 
hearts  ;  they  already  breathe  out  threatenings  ;  what  wonder  if, 
when  in  their  power,  they  should  breathe  out  slaughters  also  ?  This 
is  my  comfort,  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  are  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  doctrines  of  our  own  and  of  other  reformed  churches.  If  1 
suffer  for  preaching  them,  so  be  it!  Thou  shalt  answer  for  me,0 
Lord  my  God  !  1  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it,  and  beseech  thee,  my 
dear  Redeemer^to  strengthen  me  in  a  suffering  hour."  Such  fears, 
or  rather  such  hopes,  were  suited  to  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Bonner  ;--^they  are  ridiculous  or  disgusting  ia 
Ihe  time  of  George  the  Second,  Archishop  Potter,  and  Bishop  Gib- 
son. It  might  be  suspected  that  Whitefield  had  grown  deranged  by 
the  perpetual  reading  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  like  Don  Quixote  over  hit 
books  of  chivalry,  and  Loyola  over  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  But  it 
was  neither  by  much  reading,  nor  much  learning,  that  Whitefiekl 
was  affected.  His  heart  was  full  of  benevolence  and  piety- — his 
feelings  were  strong  and  ardent,  his  knowledge  little,  and  his  judg- 
ment weak — and,  by  gazing  intensely  and  continuously  upon  one 
bright  and  blazing  truth,  he  had  blinded  himself  to  all  things  else. 
Vol.  L  16  p' 
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^ Having  cince  takien  thefield»  be  was  fiooti  encouraged  to  persei^ercr 
in  so  promising  a  coarse.  All  the  churches  being  noW'  shat»  and^ 
as  be  says,  if  open,  not  able  to  contain  half  that  came  to  hear,  he 
vrent  again  to  Kings  wood  :  his  second  audience  consisted  of  some 
two  thousand  persons,  his  third  from  four  to  five  thousand,  and  they 
went  on  increasing  to  ten,  fourteen,  twenty  thousand.  ^«  The  sunt 
^one  Tery  bright,"  he  says,  *'  and  the  people  standing  in  such  a» 
awful  manner  round  the  mount,  in  the  profoqndest  silence,  filled  me 
with  a  holy  admiration.  Blessed  be  God  for  such  a  plentiful  har-f 
▼est.  Lord,  do  thou  send  forth  more  labourers  into  thy  harvest  !** 
On  another  occasion  he  says,  *^  The  trees  and  hedges  were  fuH« 
All  was  hush  when  I  began  :  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  God  enabled 
me  to  preach  for  an  hour  with  great  fiower,  and  so  loud,  that  all,  I 

was  told,  could  hear  me.     Blessed  be  God  Mr.  spoke  right  } 

the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  country  /" — "  To  behold  such  crowds  stand-* 
ing  togetlier  in  sucb  an  awful  silence,  and  to  hear  the  echo  of  their 
singing  run  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  was  very  solemn  and 
Striking.  How  infinitely  more  solemn  and  striking  wiU  the  general 
assembly  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  be,  when  they  join 
in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  in  Heaven !"  Yet  he 
says,  *^  As  the  scene  was  new,  and  1  had  just  began  to  be  aa  extem- 
pore preacher,  it  ofien  occasioned  many  inward  conflicts.  Some^ 
times,  when  twenty  thousand  people  were  before  me,  1  had  not  ia 
my  own  apprehension,  a  word  to  say  either  to  God  or  them.  But 
I  never  was  totally  deserted  ;  and  frequently  (for  to  deny,  it  would 
be  lying  against  God)  so  assisted,  that  I  knew  by  happy  experience 
what  our  Lord  meant  by  saying,  out  of  hi^  belly  shall  flow  rivers  o^ 
living  waiers,^^  The  deep  silence  of  bis  rude  auditors  was  the  firiNt 
proof  that  he  had  impressed  them  ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  how 
greatly  the  consciousness  and  confidence  of  his  own  powers  awst 
have  been  ii^creased,  when,  as  he  says,  he  saw  the  white  gutter* 
made  by  the  tears  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks-*- 
black  as  they  came  out  of  their  coal-pits.  *'  The  open  firmameni 
labove  me,''  says  he,  **  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the 
aigtit  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  affected  and  drenched 
in  tears  together  ;  to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  (^ 
the  approaching  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for.  and  quite  over* 
oame  me." 

While  Whitefield  thus  with  such  signal  success  was  renewing,  a 
practice  which  had  not  been  seen  in  England  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastic  orders,  Methodism  in  London  had  reached  its  higheal 
point  of  extravagance,  and  produced  upon  susceptible  subjects  e 
bodily  disease,  peculiar  and  infectious  ;  which  both  by  thosi^  who 
excited  and  those  who  experienced  it,  was  believed  to  be  part  of  the 
process  of  regeneration,  and,  therefore,  the  work  of  God.  The 
first  patients  having  no  example  to  encourage  them,  naturally  re-- 
strained  themselves  as  much  as  they  could  ;  they  fell  however  int6 
convuMve  motions,  and  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  cries  ;  and 
these  things  gave  offence  at  first,  and  occasioned  disputes  in  the 
society.  Charles  Wesley  thought  them  **  no  sign  of  grace."  The 
fir«t  violent  case  whicb  occarred,  was  th^  p(  a  middle-aged  woman 
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ia'ilie  middle  rank  of  life,  who  for  three  years  had  been  ^*aiider 
itrong  coovtctbns  of  sid,  and  in  such  a  terror  of  mind,  that  ihe  had 
BO  comfort  in  any  thing,  nor  any  rest  day  or  nighti''  The  minister 
of  her  parish,  whom  she  had  <;on8uHed,  assured  her  hasband  that 
she  was  staik  mad,  and  advised  him  to  send  immediately  for  a  phy- 
•tciaD  ;  and  the  physician  being  of  the  same  opinion,  she  was  bled, ' 
blistered,  and  drenched  accordingly.  One  evening  in  a  meeting 
where  Wesley  was  expounding  to  tire  or  six  hundred  persons,  she 
sttddenly  cried  out  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  appeared  to 
dome  of  those' about  her  almost  to  be  in  that  state  ;  others,  however, 
who  began  to  have  some  experience  in  such  cases,  understood  that 
it  was  the  crisis  of  her  spiritual  struggles.  <' We  prayed,"  says 
Wesley  in  a  letter  to  Whitefield,  <'  that  God,  who  had  brought  her  to 
the  birth,  would  give  her  strength  to  bring  forth,  and  that  he  would 
work  speedily  that  all  might  see  it,  and  fear,  and  pat  their  trust  i» 
the  Lord.'**^*<  Five  days  she  travailed  and  groaned,  being  in  bon- 
dbfe ;  then,"  he  continues,  '*  our  Lord  got  himself  the  victory,^  and 
from  that  time  the  woman  was  full  of  joy  and  love,  and  thanksgivings 
wiere  rendered  on  her  account. 

Another  woman  was  affected  under  more  remarkable  circumstan- 
ees  :  Wesley  visited  her  because  she  was  **  above  measure  enraged 
at  ^e  ne^t  way^  and  zealous  in  opposing  it."  He  argued  with  her 
till  be  per':;eived  that  argument  had  its  usual  effect  of  inflaming  more 
and  more  a  mind  that  was  already  feverish.  He  then  broke  off  the 
dispute^  and  entreated  that  she  would  join  with  him  in  prayer,  and 
she  JO  far  consented  as  to  kneel  down  :  this  was,  in  iact,  snbmitting 
iMfself.  ^«  In  a  few  minutes  she  fell  into  an  extreme  agony  both  of 
body  and  soul,  and  soon  after  cried  out  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
*  No^  I  know  I  am  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake  V  Many  other  words 
ahe  uttered  to  the  same  effect,  witnessing  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
And  from  that  hour  God  set  her  face  as  a  flint  to  declare  the  faith 
which  before  she  persecuted."  This  Wesley  calls  one  of  the  most 
•urprising  instances  of  divine  power  that  he  ever  remembered  to 
have  seen.  The  sincerity  of  the  subject  he  never  questioned,  and 
perhaps  there  was  no  cause  for  questioning  it ;  like  Mesmer  and  his 
disciples,  he  had  produced  a  new  disease,  and  be  accounted  for  it  by 
ll  a  theological  theory  instead  of  a  physical  one.  As  men  are  intoxi- 
cated by  Strong  drink  affecting  the  mind  through  the  body j  so  are 
they  by  strong  passions  influencing  the  body  through  the  rnind^ 
Here  there  was  nothing  but  what  would  naturally  follow  when  per- 
sons, in  a  state  of  spiritual  drunkenness,  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  sensations,  and  such  sensations  spread  rapidly,  both  by  voluo* 
tary  and  involuntary  imitation. 

Whitefleld  was  at  this  time  urging  Wesley  that  he  would  come  to 
Bristol  without  delay,  and  keep  up  the  sensation  which  had  been 
produced  there,  for  he  himself  must  prepare  for  his  return  to 
Georgia — These  solicitations  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Seward  of 
Evesham,  a  young  man  of  education  and  fortune,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  attached  of  Whitefleld's  converts.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  Wesley,  to  whom  all  places  were  alike,  would 
have  hastened  at  the  call,  but  he  and  his  brother,  instead  of  taking 
the  matter  into  calm  and  rational  consideration,  had  consulted  the 
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Bible  >ipon  the  business,  and  stumbled  upon  uncomfortable  textf  i^ 
The  first  was,  *^  And  some  of  them  would  have  iaJan  him ;  but  no  man 
laid  hands  on  him^^  to  which  they  added,  **  not  till  the  time  was 
come,"  that  its  import  might  correspond  with  the  subsequent  lots* 
Another  was,  ''<  Get  thee  up  into  thit  mountain^  and  die  in  the  Mout^^ 
whither  thou  goest  up^  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people.^*  The  next 
trial  confirmed  the  impression  which  these  had  made  :  ^*  And  the  chil- 
dren of  hrael  wept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  day9J** 
These  verses  were  sufiiciently  oroinou«,  but  worse  remained  behind  i 
"  /  wUl  show  him  how  great  things  he  vmist  st^etfor  my  name*s  soke;"*^ 
and  poshing  the  trini  stHl  further,  they  opened  upon  the  burial  of  St* 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  **  Whether,"  says  Wesley  in  his  jour- 
oal,  "  this  was  permitted  only  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  God  know- 
etb^  and  the  event  will  show."  These  unpropitious  texts  rendered 
him  by  no  means  desirous  of  undertaking  the  journey,  and  when  it 
was  proposed  at  the  society  in  Fetter-lane,  Charles  would  scarcely 
bear  it  to  be  mentioned. — ^Yet,  like  a  losing  gamester,  who,  the 
worse  he  finds  his  fortune,  is  the  more  eagerly  bent  upon  tempttng 
it,  he  appealed  again  to  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were  never  db- 
ftigned  thus  to  be  consulted  in  the  spirit  of  heathen  superstitioo. 
*•  He  received,"  says  the  journal,  "  these  words,  as  spoken  to  hitiii- 
self,  and  aUswered  not  again."  "  Son  of  man,  behold  I  takefromthe^ 
the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke^  and  yet  shalt  thou  not  mottm  ^>r 
weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run  do?i»n."— However  disposed  the  bro- 
thers might  have  been  that  he  should  have  declined  the  journey 
without  further  consultation,  the  members  of  the  society*  ^continued 
to  di6|>ute  upon  itj  till,  seeing  no  probability  of  coming  to  an  agree* 
ment  by  any  other  means,  they  had  recourse  to  sortilege  :  aind  the 
lot  decided  that  Wesley  should  go.  This  being  determined,  thej 
opened  the  Bible  "  concerning  the  issue,"  and  the  auguries  were  no 
better  than  before  :  '*  When  wicked  men  home  slain  a  righteous  person 
in  his  own  house  upon  his  bed,  shall  I  not  now  require  hi9  blood  at  yaur 
hands,  and  take  you  away  from  the  earth  .^"  This  was  one  ;  the  finafl 
one  was,  **  Ahaz  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city^ 
even  in  Jerusalem^  There  are  not  so  many  points  of  similitude 
between  Bris^tol  and  Jerusalem,  as  between  Monmouth  and  Maeedoa, 
and  Henry  the  Fifth  was  more  like  Alexander  than  John  Wesley 
would  have  acknowledged  himself  to  resemble  Ahaz  ;  but  it  was 
clear  language  for  an  oracle.  *'  We  dissuaded  my  brother,"  says 
Charles^  *♦  from  going  to  Bristol,  from  an  unaccountable  fear  that  it 
Would  prove  fatal  to  him.  .He  offered  hin>self  willingly  to  whatever 
U>e  Lord  should  appoint.  The  nelt  day  he  set  out,  recommended  by 
us  to  the  grace  of  God.  He  lefl  a  blessing  behind  hrm.  I  desired 
to  die  with  him."  *'  Let  me  not  be  accounted  superstitious,"  says 
Wesley,  **  if  I  recite  the  remarkable  Scriptures  which  offered  as 
often  a?  we  inquired  touching  the  consequences  of  this  removal.** 
It  will  not  be  thought  superfluous  here  to  have  repeated  them. 

*  "  It  was  a  nile>x)if  the  Society,"  says  Dr.  Whitehead,  "  that  any  person  who  drsired  or  desieoed 
to  take  a  journey,  should  first,  ii  it  were  possible,  have  the  approlmtlon  of  the  bands ;  so  entirely 
at  this  time  were  the  ministers  under  the  direction  of  tlie  people."  But  a$  there  were  no  settled 
ministers,  and  no  settled  place  at  this  time,  it  is  evident  that  this  rule  had  uothiug  to  do  with  church 
discipline. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WESLEY   AT  BRISTOL. 

At  Bristol  the  modern  practice  of  field-preaching  had  hegan ; 
and  the  foandations  of  Methodism,  as  a  substantive  and  organized 
sect,  existing  independently  of  the  Church,  were  now  to  be  laid  at 
Bristol.  These  are  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  that  city, 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  l)eautiful,  and  most  interesting  in 
England. 

Wesley  had  never  been  at  Bristol  before :  Whitefield  received 
him  there,  and  introduced  him  to  persons  who  were  prepared  to 
listen  to  him  with  eager  and  intense  belief:  '*  Help  him.  Lord  Je- 
sus," says  Whitefield,  "  to  water  what  thy  own  right  hand  hath 
planted,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  1"  Having  thus  provided  so  powerful 
a  successor,  he  departed.  Wherever  he  took  his  leave,  at  their 
places  of  meeting,  there  was  loud  weeping :  '*  Oh,"  he  exclaims, 
*' these  partings  I"  When  he  forced  himself  away,  crowds  were 
waiting  at  the  door  to  give  him  a  last  farewell,  and  near  twenty 
friends  accompanied  him  on  horseback.  **  Blessed  be  God,"  says 
he,  ^^  for  the  marvellous  great  kindness  he  hath  shown  me  in  this 
city  !  Many  sinners,  I  believe,  have  been  effectually  converted ; 
numbers  of  God's  children  greatly  comforted  ;  several  thousands  of 
little  books  have  been  dispersed  among  the  people ;  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  collected  for  the  orphan  house  ;  and  many  poor  families 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Seward.  Shall  not  these 
things  be  noted  in  my  book  ?  God  forbid  they  should  not  be  written 
on  the  tables  of  my  heart.    Even  so,  Lord  Jesus  !" 

His  journey  lay  through  Kingswood  ;  and  there  the  colliers,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  had  prepared  an  entertainment  for  him.  Having 
been  informed  that  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  towards  building  a 
Charity  School  for  tbreir  children,  he  had  preached  to  them  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  says  it  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  cheerfulness 
they  parted  with  their  money  on  this  occasion  ;  all  seemed  willing 
to  assist,  either  by  their  money  or  their  labour ;  and  now  at  this 
Airewell  visit  they  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  lay  the  first 
stone.  The  request  was  somewhat  premature,  for  it  was  not  yet 
certain  whether  the  site  which  they  desired  would  be  granted  them  ; 
a  person,  however,  was  present  who  declared  he  would  give  a  piece 
of  ground  ia  case  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  refuse,  and  White- 
field  then  laid  a  stone  ;  after  which  he  knelt,  and  prayed  God  that 
the  gates  of  hell  might  not  prevail  against  their  design  ;  the  colliers 
saying  a  hearty  Amen. 

On  the  day  before  his  departure  he  set  Wesley  an  example  of 
field-preaching.  <*  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself,"  says  Wesley^ 
"  at  first  to  this  strange  way,  having  been  all  my  life,  (ill  very  lately, 
so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I 
should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had  not 
been  done  in  a  church."  The  next  day  he  observed  that  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  'the  Mount,  was  **  one  pretty  remarkable  precedent  of 
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field-preacbing ;  and»"  he  adds,  *<  I  suppose  there  were  eharches  at 
that  time  also  ;"  a  remark  which  first  indicates  a  hostile  feeling  tOr 
ward  the  Establishment,  for  it  has  no  other  meaning.  "  On  the  mor- 
row, at  four  in  the  aflernoon,"  he  says,  **  1  submitted  to  be  more 
▼lie,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioo, 
speaking  from  a  little  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  to  the  city  to 
about  three  thousand  people,  l^he  Scripture  on  which  1  spoke  was 
this,  (is  it  possible  any  one  sbould  be  ignorant  that  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  true  minister  of  Christ  ?)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  it  upon  me^^ 
heeanse  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  Aal4 
sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted ;  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captiveHf 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind;  to  set  at  liberty  thern  that  are  bruised; 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.^^  There  is  much  of  the 
language  of  humility  here,  and  httle  of  the  spirit ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  man  should  not  have  been  inflated  upon  discoyeriog 
that  he  possessed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  creatures  ao 
strong,  so  strange,  and  at  that  time  so  little  understood. 

The  paroxysms  of  the  disease  which  Methodism  excited,  had  not 
appeared  at  Bristol  under  Whitefield's  preaching  ;  they  became  fre* 
qoent  after  Wesley's  arrival  there.  One  day,  aAer  Wesley  had  ex- 
pounded the  fourth  chapter  of  Acts,  the  persons  present  '*  called  up* 
on  God  to  confirm  his  word."  '*  Immediately,"  he  adds^  *'  one  that 
stood  by,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  even  as  in  the  agonies  of  death :  but  we  continued  id  ' 
prayer,  till  u  new  song  was  put  in  her  mouthy  a  thanksgiving  unto  our 
God.  Soon  after,  two  other  persons  (well  known  in  this  place,  as 
labouring  to  live  in  all  good  conscience  towards  all  men)  were  seized 
with  strong  pain,  and  constrained  to  roar  for  the  disquietness  (^  their 
heart.  But  it  was  not  long  befpre  they  likewise  burst  forth  into  praise 
to  God  their  Saviour.  The  last,  who  called  upon  God.  as  out  of  the 
belly  of  hell,  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol  ;  and  in  a  short  space  he  also 
was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  love,  knowing  that  God  had  healed 
his  backslidings.  So  many  living  witnesses  hath  God  given,  that 
his  hand  is  still  stretched  out. to  heal,  and  that  signs  and  wonders  are 
even  now  wrought  by  his  holy  child  Jesus.^^  At  another  place,  **  a 
young  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  all  ovei;» 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  being  enlarged^  «nak 
down  to  the  ground  ;  but  we  ceased  not  calling  upoii  G<m!,  till  he 
raised  htm  up  full  of  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Preaching  at 
Newgate,  Wesley  was  led  insensibly,  be  says,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious design,  to  declare  strongly  and  explicitly  that  God  mlleth  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  pray  that  if  this  were  not  the  truth  of  God^ 
he  would  not  suffer  the  blind  to  go  out  of  the  way  ;  but  if  it  were> 
that  he  would  bear  witness  to  bis  word.  *'  Immediately  one,  and 
another,  and  another,  sunk  to  the  earth  ;  l^ey  dropt  on  every  side 
as  thunderstruck."  **  In  the  evening  1  was  again  prest  in  spirit  to 
declare  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  And  almost  before 
we  called  upon  him  to  set  his  seal,  he  answered.  One  was  so 
wounded  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  that  you  would  have  imagined 
she  could  not  Hve  a  moment.  But  immediately  his  abundant  Lod- 
ness  was  showed,  and  she  loudly  sang  of  his  righteousness." 

When  th^se  things  became  public,  they  gave  just  offence ;  but 
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tfaej  wefe  dscribed  to  a  wroDg  cause.    A  pbysiciao,  tvho  suspected 
fraad,  i^as  led  by  curiosity  to  be  a  spectator  of  these  extraordiaary 
exhibitions,  aud  a  person  whom  he  had  known  many,  years,  was 
thrown  into  the  fit  while  he  was  present.    She  cried  aloud,  and  wept 
?ioleatly.     He  who  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
'*  went  and  stood  close  to  her,  and  observed  every  symptom,  titt 
great  drpps  of  sweat  ran  down  her  face,  and  all  her  bones  shook. 
He  then,"  says  Wesley,  •*  knew  not  what  to  think,  being  clearly  con- 
▼ioced  it  was  not  fraud,  nor  yet  any  natural  disorder.     But  when 
both  her  soul  and  body  were  healed  in  a  moment,  he  acknowledged 
the  finger  of  God."     Whatever  this  witnesses  merit  may  have  beea 
as  a  practitioner,  he  was^  but  a  sorry  physiologist.     A  powerful  doc- 
trine preached  with  passionate  sincerity,  with  fervid  zeal,  a^d  with 
vehement  eloquence,  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  weak  minds, 
^dent  feelings,  and  disordered  fancies.     There  are  passions  which 
are  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  and  fear  itself  is  not  more  so  than 
fanaticism.     When  once  these  bodily  affections  were  declared  to  be 
the  work  of  grace,  the  process  of  regeneration,  the  throes  of  the  new. 
birth,  a  free  license  was  proclaimed  for  every  kind  of  extravagance. 
I   And  when  the  preacher,  instead  of  exhorting  his  auditors.to  commune 
!    with  their  own  hearts,  and  in  their  chambers,  and  be  still,  encou^v 
;   rt^ed  them  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  abandon  themselves  before 
the  congregation  to  these  mixed  sensations  of  mind  and  body,  th« 
consequences  were  what  might  be  anticipated.  Sometimes  he  scarce* 
ly  began  to  speak,  before  some  of  his  believers,,  overwrought  with 
/  expectation,  fell  into  the  crisis,  for  so  it  may  be  called  in  Methodism, 
as  properly  as  in  Animal  Magnetism.     Sometimes  his  voice  could 
scarcely  be  heard  amid  the  groans  and  cries  of  these  suffering  and 
raving  entbusiasts.     It  was  not  long  before  men,  women,  and  chil<- 
dl*eD,  began  to  act  the  demoniac  as  well  as  the  convert.     Wesley  had 
teen  many  hysterical  fits,  and  tnany  fits  of  epilepsy,  but  none  that 
were  like  these,  and  he  confirmed  the  patients  in  their  belief  that 
they  were  torn  of  Satan.     One  or  two  indeed  perplexed  him  a  little, 
for  they  were  *'  tormented  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  lunatic,"  he  says,  <*  as  well  as  sore  vexed.''    But 
suspicions  of  this  kind,  made  little  impression  upon  his  intoxicated 
aaderstanding ;  the  fanaticism  whibh  he  had  excited  in  others  was 
■ow  reacting  upon  himself.     How  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
A  Quaker  who  was  present  at  one  meeting,  and  inveighed  against 
what  he  called  the  dissimulation  of  these  creatures,  caught  the  con- 
tagious emotion  himself,  and  even  while  he  was  biting  his  lips  and 
knitting  his  brows,  dropt  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
"  The  agony  he  was  in,"  says  Wesley, "  was  even  terrible  to  behold  ; 
we  besought  God  not  to  lay  folly  to  his  charge,  and  he  soon  lifted  up 
Ills  head  and  cried  aloud,  *  Now  I  know  thou  art  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.'" 

There  was  a  certain  weaver,  by  name  John  Hay  don,  who  being 
iaforned  that  people  fell  into  strange  fits  at  these  societies,  went  to 
see  mid  judge  for  himself.  Wesley  describes  him  as  a  man  of  regu- 
lar life  and  conversation  ^  who  constantly  attended  the  public  pray- 
ers and  sacraments,  and  was  zealous  for  the  church,  and  against  dis- 
MBters  of  every  denomination.    What  he  saw  satisfied  him  so  little. 
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that  he  went  about  to  see  bis  acquaintance  one  after  another,  till  one 
in  the  morning,  labouring  to  convince  them  that  it  was  all  a  ^elusioo 
of  the  devil.  This  might  induce  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  sanity  at 
the  time  ;  nor  is  the  suspicion  lessened  by  Uie  circumstance,  tlmt 
when  he  had  sat  down  to  dinner  the  next  day,  he  chose,  before  he 
began  to  eat,  to  finish  a  sermon,  which  he  had  borrowed  upon  Sadva- 
tion  by  Faith.  In  reading  the  last  page  he  changed  colour,  fell  off 
his  chair,  beat  himself  against  the  ground,  and  screamed  so  terribly 
that  the  neighbours  were  alarmed  and  ran  into  the  house.  Wesley 
was  presently  informed  that  the  man  was  fallen  raving  mad.  **  I 
found  him,"  he  says,  **  on  the  floor,  the  room  being  full  of  people, 
whom  his  wife  would  have  kept  without,  but  he  cried  out  aloud, '  No, 
let  them  all  come,  let  all  the  world  see  the  just  judgment  of  God !' 
Two  or  three  men  were  holding  him  as  well  as  they  could.  He  im- 
mediately fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried, 
*  Ay,  this  is  he  who  1  said  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people  !  But  God 
has  overtaken  me.  I  said  it  was  all  a  delusion  ;  but  this  is  no  delu^ 
sion  !'  He  then  roared  out,  '  O  thou  devil,  thou  cursed  devil,  yea, 
thou  legion  of  devils  i  thou  canst  not  stay !  Christ  will  cast  thee  out  1 
1  know  his  work  is  begun  !  Tear  me  to  pieces  if  thou  wilt }  but  thoa 
canst  not  hurt  me  !'  He  then  beat  himself  against  the  ground  again,  biB 
breast  heaving  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  great 
drops  of  sweat  trickling  down  his  face.  We  all  betook  ourselves  to 
prayer.  His  pangs  ceased,  and  both  his  body  and  soul  were  set  at 
liberty."  The  next  day  Wesley  found  him  with  his  voice  gone,  and 
his  body  weak  as  an  infant's,  "  but  his  soul  was  in  peace,  full  of 
love,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  o/God.^* 

In  later  years  Wesley  neither  expected  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  nor 
encouraged  them  ;  nor  are  his  followers  in  England  forward  to  ex- 
cite or  boast  of  them.  They  maintain,  however,  that  these  early 
cases  were  the  operation  of  grace,  and  attempt  to  prove  it  by  the  re- 
ality of  the  symptoms,  and  the  permanence  of  the  religious  impres- 
sions which  were  produced.  '*  Perhaps,"  says  Wesley,  *^  it  might 
be  because  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  unready  to  receive  aay 
thing,  unless  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  hear  it  with  our  ears,  that 
God  in  tender  condescension  to  our  weakness  suffered  so  many  out- 
ward signs  at  the  very  time  when  he  wrought  the  inward  change, 
to  be  continually  seen  and  heard  among  us«  But  although  they  saw 
signs  and  wonders,  for  so  I  must  term  them,  yet  many  would  not  be- 
lieve." These  things,  however,  occasioned  a  discussion  with  his 
brother  Samuel :  and  Wesley  perhaps  remembered  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  his  life,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  had  no 
weight  with  him  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  exaltation. 

When  Wesley  wrote  to  his  eldest  brother  from  Marienbom,  be 
accused  him  and  his  wife  of  evil-speaking.  Mrs.  Wesley  had  once 
interrupted  Charles  when  he  offered  to  read  to  them  a  chapter  in 
Law's  Serious  Call  :  it  was  intended  as  an  indirect  lecture,  and  she 
told  him,  with  no  unbecoming  tenoper,  that  neither  she  nor  his  bro-^ 
ther  wanted  it.  Wesley  observed  in  his  letter,  that  he  was  much  con- 
cerned at  this.  "  Yes,  my  sister,"  he  says,  <*  I  must  tell  you,  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  before  God  who  searcheth  the  heart,  you  do  want 
it ;  you  want  it  exceedingly.    I  know  no  one  soul  that  wants  to  read 
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and  considiel*  deeply  so  nmcii  the  chapter  of  uDirersal  lo?e  and  that 
i^  intercession.  The  character  of  Susarras  there,  is  jour  owo.  i 
•hotild  be  fabe  to  God  and  you,  did  I  not  tell  you  so*  Ob,  may  it  be 
so  no  longer ;  but  may  yoo  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  both  in 
word  and  tongqe,  and  in  deed  and  truth*"  The  abundant  sincerity 
of  this  letter  miglft  atone  for  its  laek  of  courtesy.  Wesley  did  jus* 
fieeto  his  brother,  in  belieying  that  he  would  always  receive  kindly 
what  was  so  intended  ;  and  afler  his  return  to  England,  he  resumea 
the  attack.  *'  i  again,"  he  says,  *'  recommend  the  character  of  Su- 
surros  both  to  you  and  my  sister^  as  (whether  real  or  feigned)  stri- 
fcffig  at  the  root  of  a  fault,  of  which  both  she  and  you  were,  I  think, 
more  guilty  than  any  other  two  persons  I  have  known  in  my  life.  O 
may  God  deliver  both  joaand  me  from  all  bitterness  and,  evil  speak* 
log,  as  well  as  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.'*  He 
ibeo  entered  upon  a  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,,  and  the  doctrine 
.which  he  had  newly  espoused,  in  reply  toftome  remarks  which  Mrs. 
Hutton -s  letter  had  drawn  from  his  brother* 
-  *'  With  regard  to  my  own  character,"  he  says,  "  and  my  doctrine 
Jikewise,  I  shall  answer  you  very  plainly.  By  a  Christian,  I  mean 
one  who  so  believes  in  Cbrisft,  as  that  sin  hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him  ;  and  in  this  obvious  sense  oi  the  word,  1  was  not  a  Chrts- 
tiao  till  May  the  24th  last  past.  For  till  then  sin  had  the  dominion 
ttver  me,  although  1  fought  with  it  continually  ;  but  surely  then,  from 
that  time  to  this,  it  hath  not ;  such  is  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
What  sins  ihey  were  which  till  then  reigned  over  me,  and  from 
-which  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  now  free,  I  am  ready  to  declare  on 
the  house-top,  if  it  may  be  for  the  glory  of  God.  If  you  ask  by 
what  ineans  I  am  made  free,  (though  not  {perfect,  neither  infallibly 
sore  of  my  perseverance,)  1  answer,  by  faith  in  Christ  ;  by  such  a 
a  sort  or  degree  of  faith  as  I  had  not  till  that  day. — The  ^'Xij^o^opia 
mt&TS<tigi  ^^^  ^ol  of  the  spirit^  the  l<yoe  of  God  shed  abroad  in  my  hearty 
and  producing  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  joy  which  no  man  iaketh  oway, 
foy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  ;  this  witness  of  the  spirit  I  have 
not,  bul  I  patientl)^  wait  for  it.  I  know  many  who  have  already  re- 
ceived it,  more  than  one  or  two  in  the  very  hour  we  were  praying 
for  it.  And  having  seen  and  spoken  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  my  own  country,  1  cannot  doubt  but  that  believers  who 
watt  aod  pray  for  it,  wiil  find  these  scriptures  fulfilled  in  themselves. 
My  hope  is  that  they  will  be  fulfilled  in  me.  1  build  on  Christ,  the 
-rock  of  ages  ;  on  his  sure  mercies  described  in  his  word,  and  on  his 
promises,  all  which  (know  are  yea  and  amen.  Those  who  havenot 
yet  received  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  plero- 
phory  of  faith,  (any,  or  all  of  which,  I  take  to  be  the  witness  of  the 
spirit  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,)  I.  believe  to  be 
Christians  in  that  imperf(^ct  sense  wherein  I  call  myself  such.  O 
brother,  would  to  God  you  would  leave  disputing  concerning  the 
things  which  you  know  not,  (if  indeed  you  know  them  not,)  and  b^ 
of  God  to  fill  op  what  is  yet  wanting  in  you  I  Why  should  not  you  al- 
aoseektill  you  receive  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under* 
standing  ?  Who  shall  hinder  you,  notwithstanding  the  manifold  tempta'^ 
lions,  from  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  by  reason  of  glory, ^  Amen  4 
Lord  Jesus  !  May  you  and  all  who  are  near  of  kin  to  you>  (if  you  hav€ 
Vol,  I.  17  s^ 
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it  Dot^ready,)  feel  faulove  sbed  abroad  in  yoar  hearts,  by  hissptilt 
which  dwelleth  in  you,  add  be  sealed  with  the  holy  spirit  of  promiBe 
irhich  is  the  earnest  of  your  inheritance."  With  regard  to  some 
stories  to  which  Samael  had  alluded  of  visions,  and  of  a  ball  of  fire 
siting  upon  a  female  convert,  and  inflaming  her  soul,  he  observed, 
that  if  all  which  had  been  said  upon  visions,  and  dreams,  and  balls 
of  fire,  were  fairly  proposed  in  syllogisms,  it  would  not  prove  a  jot 
more  on  one,  than  on  the  other  sidcf  of  the  question.  He  built  no- 
thing on  such  tales* 

To  this  Samuel  replied,  *'  You  build  nothing  on  tales,  but  I  do. 
I  see  what  is  manifestly  built  upon  them.  If  you  disclaim  It,  and 
warn  poor  shallow  pates  of  their  folly  and  danger,  so  much  the  bet* 
ter.  They  are  counted  signs  or  tokens,  means  or  conveyances* 
proof  or  evidences  of  the  sensible  information,  kc.  calculated  to 
turn  fools  into  madmen,  and  put  them  without  a  jest  into  the  condition 
of  Oliver's  porter. — Wh«i  1  hear  visions,  &c.  reproved,  discouraged.^ 
and  ceased  among  the  new  brotherhood,  I  shall  then  say  no  more 
of  them  ;  but  till  then  I  will  use  my  utmost  strength  that  God  shall 
give  me,  to  expose  these  bad  branches  of  a  bad  root.  I  am  not  out 
of  my  way,  though  encountering  of  wind-mills."  In  a  subsequent 
letter  he  says,  ^'  1  might  as  well  let  writing  alone  at  present,  for  any 
efiect  it  will  have,  further  than  showing  you  I  neither  despise  you 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  am  angry  with  you  on  the  other.  Charles  has 
told  me,  he  believes  no  more  in  dreams  and  visions  than  I  do.  Had 
you  saul  so,  1  believe  I  shoul4  hardly  have  spent  any  time  uponthefu^ 
•though  I  find  others  credit  them,  whatever  you  may  do." 

*^  You  make  two  degrees  or  kinds  of  assurance,"  he  continues  : 
^'  that  neither  of  them  are  necessary  to  a  state  of  salvation,  I  prove 
thus  :  1st.  because  multitudes  are  saved  without  either.  These  are 
of  three  sorts,  all  infants  baptized,  who  die  before  actual  sin  ;  all 
persons  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  constitution,  who  without  a  mi- 
racle cannot  be  changed  ;  all  penitents  who  live  a  good  life  after 
their  recovery ,  and  yet  never  attain  to  their  first  state.  2dly.  The 
lowest  assurance  is  an  impression  from  God,  who  is  infallible,  that 
heaven  shall  be  actually  enjoyed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made. 
How 'is  this  consistent  with  fears  of  miscarriage,  with  deep  sorrow, 
and  going  on  the  way  weeping  ?  How  can  any  doubt  after  such  certi- 
ficate ?  If  they  can,  then  here  is  an  assurance  whereby  the  persofi 
"who  has  it  is  not  sure.  3dly.  If  this  be  essential  to  a  state  of  salva-^ 
tion,  it  is  utterly  impossible  any  should  fall  from  that  state  finally  ; 
since,  how  can  any  thing  be  more  fixed  than  what  Truth  and  Power 
has  said  he  will  perform  ?  Unless  you  will  say  of  the  matter  here  as 
1  observed  of  the  person,  that  there  may  be  assurance  wherein  the 
thing  itself  is  not  certain." 

Wesley  replied,  *«  To  this  hdur  you  have  pursued  an  ignoratio 
tlenthi.  Your  asiurance  and  mine  are  as  different  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. I  mean  an  assurance  that  1  am  now  in  a  state  of  ssdvation  :  yoa 
an  assurance  that  1  shall  persevere  therein. — ^No  Jtind  of  assurance, 
^that  I  know,)  or  of  faith,  or  repentance,  is  essential  to  their  saliva- 
tion who  die  infants.  I  believe  God  is  re$dy  to  give  all  true  peni- 
tents, who  fly  to  his  free  grace  in  Christ,  a  fuller  sense  of  pardoK 
thtfi  they  had  before  they  fell.    I  know  this  to  be  tree  of  several  4 
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whether  there  are  €ieinpt  cases  I  koow  not.  Persooe  of  anelan- 
cholj  and  gloomy  coastitution,  even  to  some  degree  of  madness,  I 
have  known  in  a  moment  broagbt  (let  it  be  called  a  miracle,  I  quar- 
rel not)  into  a  state  of  firm,  lasting  peace  and  joy." 

It  was  from  Bristol  that  Wesley  wrote  this  letter,  when  he  was  in 
the  full  career  of  triumphant  enthusiasm,  producing  effects  which  he 
verily  believed  to  be- miraculous.  "My  dear  brother,"  he  says, 
••  the  whole  question  turns  on  matter  Cff  fact.  You  deny  that  God 
does  now  work  these  effects  ;  at  least  that  he  works  them  in  saeh  a 
manner.  I  affirm  both,  because  i  have  heard  those  facts  with  my 
ears,  and  seen  them  with  my  eyes.  I  have  seen  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
seen)  many  persons  changed  in  a  moment  from  the» spirit  of  horror, 
fear,. and  despair,  to  the  spirit  of  hope,  joy,  peace  ;  and  from  sinful 
desires,  till  then  reigning  over  them,  to  a  pure  desire  of  doing  the 
will  of  God.  These  are  matters  of  fact,  whereof  I  have  been,  and 
almost  daily  am,  eye  or  ear  witness.  Upon  the  same  evidence  (as  to 
the  suddenness  and  reality  of  the  change)  1  believe,  or  know  this, 
touching  visions  and  dreams  :  I  know  several  persons  in  whom  this 
great  change  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  was  wrought  either 
in  sleep,  or  during  a  strong  representation  to  the  eye  of  their  minds  of 
Christ,  eiiher  on  the  cross,  or  in  glory.  This  is  the  fact :  let  any 
judge  of  it  as  they  please.  But  that  such  a  change  was  then  wrought 
appears,  not  from  their  shedding  tears  only,  or  sighing,  or  sinj^ing 
psalms,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then  many  ways  from 
wicked^  from  that  time  holy,  just  and  good.  I  will  show  you  him 
that  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a  lamb  ;  be  that  was  a  drunkard, 
hut  now  exemplarily  sober  ;  the  whoremonger  that  was,  who  now 
abhors  the  very  lusts  of  the  flesh.  These  are  my  living  ailments 
for  what  I  assert,  that  God  now,  as  aforetime,  gives  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  gifl  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  may  be  called  visions.  If 
it  be  not  so,  I  am  found  a  false  witness  ;  but,  howeter,  I  do  and  will 
testify  the  things  I  have  both  seen  and  heard." 

Samuel  had  said  to  him,  with  a  feeling  of  natural*  resentment,  '*  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  hardly  see  me  iace  to  face  in  this  world, 
though  somewhat  nearer  than  Count  Zinzendorf.'*  In  his  reply, 
Wesley  says,  <*  I  do  not  -expect  to  see  your  face  in  the  flesh.  Not 
that  I  believe  God  will  discharge  yon  yet,  but  I  believe  1  have  near* 
iy  flnished  my  course  ;"  and  he  added,  that  he  expected  to  stay  at 
Bristol  some  time,  perhaps  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  body.  This  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  impression  which  his  unlucky  Sortes  BiblietB 
bad  left  upon  his  mind  ;  but  it  alarmed  his  brother,  who  entreated 
him  to  explain  tvhat  reason  he  had  for  thinking  he  should  Hot  live 
long.  And  showing  at  the  same  time  his  love  for  John,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  the  great  qualities  which  he  possessed,  be  adds,  <*  I 
should  be  very  angry  with  you,  if  you  cared  for  it,  should  you  have 
broken  your  iron  constitution  already ;  as  I  was  with  the  glorious 
Pascal  for  losing  his  health,  aud  living  almost  twenty  years  in  pain." 

*  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  thus  strongly  expresses  bis  disappointmeot  in  notseeihg  his  brother' 
^  I  heartily  pray  to  Ood  that  we  may  meet  each  other  with  Joy  in  the  next  life  j  and  heg  him  to 
foftgWe  either  of  as,  as  ihr  as  guilty,  for  oar  not  meeting  in  this.  I  aclmowledee  liis  justice  in  ma- 
king my  friends  stand  afar  off,  and  hiding  my  acqaaintance  out  of  ray  sight"^  Wesley  roust  have 
reflected  upon  this  with  some  pain,  when,  a  few  nonths  only  after  it  was  written,  he  l^st  his  exod- 
lent  broUier. 
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^  I  afgoe  against  assurance,"  he  says,  *'  in  yotir  oi^  an^  sens€i,  Ito 
part  of  the.gospel  covenant,  because  many  are  saved  witl>otit  i^h 
Yon  own  yoti  cannot  deny  exempt  cases,  which  ts  giving  tip  the  di^ 
pute.  Your  a»tiranc«,^ being  a  clear  impression  of  God  upon  the 
soul,  I  say,  must  be  perpetual,  must  be  irreversible,  else  it  is  not  as- 
surance from  God,  infallible  and  omnipotent.  Your  seeing  pers«iM 
reformed  is  nothing  to  this.  Dear  brother,  do  you  dream  1  deojr 
the  grace  of  God  ?  but  to  suppose  the  means  whereby  they  are  so  « 
this  sense,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  very  n  petitio  prineipii  as  ever  was* 
You  quarrel  not  at  the  word  miracle,  nor  is  there  any  reason  yoo 
should,  since  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  thing.  You  say 
the  cross  is  strongly  represented  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Do  tbes^ 
words  signify  in  plain  English,  the  fancy  ?  Inward  eyes,  ears,  aa^ 
feelings,  are  nothing  to  other  people,  f  am  heartily  sorry  such  atloy 
should  be  found  among  so  much  piety.  My  mother  tells  me  she 
fears  a  formal  schism  is  already  begun  among  you,  though  you  ami 
Charles  are  ignorant  of  it.  For  God's  sake  take  Ccife  of  that,  and 
banish  extemporary  expositioas  and  extemporary  prayers.  I  have 
got-your  abridgment  of  Haliburton  ;  if  it  please  God  to  allow  me 
life  and  strength,  I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  Scot  as  little  deserves 
preference  to  all  Christians  but  our  Savioar;  as  the  book^o  all  wrt^ 
tings"^  but  those  yon  mention.  There  are  two  Hagrant  falsehoods  i^ 
the  very  first  chapter.  But  your  eyes  are  so  fixed  upon  one  point, 
that  you  overlook  every  thing  else  ; — you  overshoot,  bat  Whitefield 
mves." 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  John  recurred  to  his  own  notion  rf 
assurance.  '*  The  Gospel,-'  he  says,  *<  promises  to  you  and  me^ 
and  our  children,  and  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  of  tho9« 
whom  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,  as  are  not  disobedient  unto  tte 
heavenly  vision,  iht  witness  of  God*s  Spirit  with  their  spirit^  that  th&ff 
are  the  children  (f  God ;  that  they  are  now,  at  this  hour,  all  accep%» 
ed  in  the  beloved  :  bat  it  witnesses  not  that  they  always  shall  be. 
It  is  an  assurance  of  present  salvation  only  ;  therefore  not  necessa* 
rily  perpetual,  neither  irreversible."  The  doctrine  is  unexception- 
able, the  error  lay  in  the  indiscreet  use  of  a  term,  which  in  striet 
logic,  and  in  common  adceptation,  means  more  tlian  this,  and  cer* 
tainly  would  be  understood  in  its  largest  import.  He  reverted  also 
to  the  same  facts  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  assurance  was 
conveyed.  "  I  am  one  of  many  witnesses  of  this  matter  of  fact,  that 
God  does  now  make  good  this  his  promise  daily,  very  frequently 
during  a  representation  (how  made  1  know  not,  but  not  to  the  out* 
ward  fife)  of  Christ,  either  hanging  on  the  cross,  or  standing  on  th« 
right  hand  of  God.  And  this  I  know  t6  be  of  God,  because  from 
that  hour  the  person  so  affected  is  a  new  creature,  both  as  to  his  ii>- 
ward  tempers  and  outward  life.  '  Old  things  are  past  away,  and  all 
things  become  new."  His  brother's  argument  respecting  such  re- 
presentations is  here  left  unanswered,  because  it  was  unanswerable. 
But  the  state  of  his  own  judgment  at  this  time  is  ascertained,  (if  such 

*  *  T^l^^y  ^'^  '"^'**'  *"  Ws  Preface  to  the  «  Extract  of  the  Life  and  ]>cath  of  Mr.  Thomaj:  Halilnirw 
ton,  — «  I  cftnnot  but  value  it,  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  above  any  olliei^  human  composition,  ex- 
cepting only  the  Christian  Pattern,  and  the  sroaU  i-emams  of  Clemens  Rynmnus  Po^carp,  aiMi 
I^atiu9."  •'      "^ 
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proof  w«re  a€C€t0«ftry))  by  bk  cootiBQu^  in  a  belief  tbat  tbe  Scrip* 
feores  b9d  commuoicated  to  him  a  knowledge  of  bis  early  death,  la 
aaply  to  bis  broiber's  affectioaate  inquiry  uppa  this  subject,  he  sayt, 
<*•!  am  now  in  as  good  health  (thanks  be  to  God)  as  I  erer  was  since 
.1  reoiei&ber)  and  I  beUeve  shall  be  so  as  long  as  I  Uve^  for  I  do  not 
4»{>ect  to  bare  a  lingering  death.  The  reasons  that  induce  me  to 
think  I  shall  not  live  long,  are  such  as  you  woiild  not  apprehend  to 
be  of  any  w^ght.  1  am  under  no  concern  on  this  head  ;  let  my 
Ifaoter  see  to  it" 

.  The  case  of  John  Haydon  :was  triumphantly  stated  in  this,  letter. 
Wesley  ^as  firmly  convinced  that  such  oases  were  signs  and  worn 
dei»  ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  answer,  as  he  believed,  victorious- 
ly,  those  persons  who  maintained  that  they  were  purely  natural 
^ects,  and  that  people  fainted  away  only  because  of  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  rooms  ;  or  who  affirmed  that  it, was  all  impo««> 
tore  ;  that  the  patients  might  avoid  such  agitations  if  they  would ; 
else  why.  were  these  things  done  only  in  their  private  societies  ? 
why  were  they,  not  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun  ?  "  To-day,"  says 
Wesley  in  his  journal,  "  our  Lord  answered  for  himself.  For  while 
I  was  enforcio^  these  words,  Be  still,  andkn^m  thai  I  am  God^  he  be- 
^an  to  make  bare  his  arm  ;  not  in  a  close  room,  neither  in  private, 
but,  in  the  open  air,  and  before  more  than  two  thousand  witnesses. 
€kie,  and  another,  and  another,  were  struck  to  the  earth,  tremblio^ 
«iceedi|igly  at  the  presence  of  his  power.  Others  cried  with  a  loud 
and  bitter  cry,  <  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?^  and  in  less  than,  an 
%our  seren  persons,  wholly  unknown  to  me  till  that  time,  were  re- 
joicing and  singings  and  with  all  their  might  giving  thanks v  to  the  God 
4»f  their  salvatio^n."  In  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  at  their  mee^ 
«Bg  in  Nicholas-street,  he  was  interrupted  almost  as  soon  at  he  had 
b^un  to  speak,  (so  strongly  were  his  auditors  now  predisposed  for 
the  infiuence,)  by  the  cries  of  one  ''  who  was  pricked  to  the  hearty" 
and  groaned  vehemently  for  pardon  and  peace.  Presently  another 
dropped  down  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  poor  little  boy  catight 
the  affection,  and  fell  also  in  one  of  those  frightful  fits.  The  neirt 
was  a  young  man,  by  name  Thomas^  Masfield,  a  stranger  in  Bristol 
fvho  bad  come  to  this  meeting  from  a  mere  motive  of  curiosity,  and 
there  received  an  impression  which  decided  the  course  of  his  future 
Mfe.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  boy,  and  9unk  down  himself  as  one 
dead,  but  presently  began  to  roar  and  beat  himself  against  the  ground, 
80  that  six  men  could  scarcely  hold  him.  '^  £xcept  John  Hay  don," 
aays  Wesley,  ^«  I  never  saw  one  so  torn  of  the  Evil  One.  Meafi* 
while  many  others  began  to  cry  out  to  the  Sl^vioor  of  all,*that  he 
would  come  and  help  tbem  ;  insomuch,  that  all  the  house,  and  in^ 
deed  all  the  street,  for  some  space,  was  in  an  uproar.  But  we  con- 
tinued in  prayer  ;  and  before  ten,  the  greater  part  found  rest  to  theil^ 
«ouIs."  :  The  day's  work,  however,  was  not  yet  concluded.  "  i  was 
called  from  supper,"  he  says,  *'  to  one  who,  feeling  in  herself  such 
a  conviction  as  she  had  never  known  before,  had  run  out  of  the  soci- 
ety in  all  haste,  that  she  might  not  expose  herself.  But  the  hand  of 
God  followed  her  still,  so  that  after  going  a  few  steps,  she  was  forced 
to  be  carried  home,  and  when  she- was  there,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
She  wasjn  a  violent  agony  when  we  came.    We  called  upon  Go^, 
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and  her  soqI  ibund  rest.  About  twel?e,  I  was  g^reatly  importanejE 
to  go  and  visit  one  person  more.  She  bad  only  one  straggle  after  I 
pame,  and  was  then  filled  with  peace  and  joy.  1  think  twenty «nioe 
in  all  had  their  heaviness  turned  into  joy  this  day."  A  room,  in 
which  they  assembled  ^t  this  time,  was  propped  from  beneath  for 
secarity  ;  but,  with  the  weight  of  the  people,  the  floor  gave  wasjs^.^ 
and  the  prop  fell  with  a  great  noise.  The  floor  sunk  no  further  ; 
but,  alarming  as  this  was,  after  a  little  surprise  at  first,  they  quietly 
attended  to  £e  pjreacher  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  so  entirely  were 
they  possessed  by  him.  When  he  held  forth  in  the  open  air,  rain, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  did  not  disperse  the  multitudes  who  gather** 
ed  round  him.  He  himself  could  not  be  conscious  of  hi^  own  power. 
Preaching  at  Clifton  Church,  and  seeing  many  of  the  rich  there,  he 
says,  ''  My  heart  was  much  pained  for  them,  and  I  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  some,  even  of  them,  might  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  full  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  where  to  begin  in  wamiag 
them  to  fiee  from  tl^e  wrath  to  come,  till  my  Testament  opened  on 
these  words,  Icarn,e  not  to  call  the  righteous ^  but  sinners  to  repentance  ; 
Ifi  applying  which  my  soul  was  so  enlarged,  that  methought  1  could 
have  cried  out  in  another  sense  than  poor  vain  Archimedes,  Oive  me 
Wjiere  to  stand,  and  I  will  shake  the  earth." 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Bristol,  that  part  of  the  Methodist  discipline 
was  introduced  which  he  had  adopted  from  the  Moravians,  and  male 
and  female  bands  were  formed,  as  in  London,  that  the  members 
might  meet  together  weekly,  to  confess  their  faults  one  to.  another, 
and  pray  one  for  another.  "  How  dare  any  man,"  says  Wesley, 
"  deny  this  to  be,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  a  means  of  grace  ordain- 
ed by  God  ?  unless  he  will  afiirm  with  Luther,  in.  the  fury  of  his 
sohfidianism,  that  St.  James'  epistle  is  an  epistle  of  straw.  A  more 
important  measure  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  Blethodist  preach- 
ing house ;  and  this,  like  the  other  steps  which  led  inevitably  to  a 
V  sef^ration  from  the  Church,  was  taken  without  any  such  design,  or 
^  any  perception  of  its  consequences.  The  rooms  in  which  the  Socl^ 
eiies  at  Bristol  bad  hitherto  met  in  Nicholas-street,  Baldwiu'-street, 
and  the  Back-lane,  were  small,  incommodious,  and  not  entirely  safe* 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  build  a  room  large  enough  ^r  all 
the  members,  and  for  as  many  of  their  acquaintances  as  might  be  ex* 
pected  to  attend  :  a  piece  of  ground  was  obtained  in  the  Horse-Fair, 
near  St.  James'  churchyard,  and  there,  on  the  l?th  of  May,  1.739, 
*'  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  the  voice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.'^ 
Wesley  himself  had  no  intention  of  being  personally  engaged  either 
in  the  direction  or  expense  of  the  work  ;  for  the  property  had  been 
settled  upon  eleven  feoffees,  and  upon  them  he  supposed  the  whole 
responsibility  would  rest.  .  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  work 
would  be  at  a  stand  if  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
all  the  workmen  ;  and  he  found  himself  presently  encumbered  with 
a  debt  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  he  was  to 
discharge  how  he  could,  for  the  si>b«;Gription  of  the  Bristol  societies 
did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  th6  sum.  In. another  and  more  im- 
portaqt  point,  bis  friends  in  London,  and  Whitefield  more  especially, 
bad  been  further-sighted  than  himself;  they  represented  to  him  that 
Ihe  feofi*ees  would  'always  have  it  in  their  power  to  turn  1^  out  of 
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fte^TOom  after  hebad  built  it»  if  he  did  net  preabh  to  th^ir  likiog  ^ 
and  they  declared  that  they  woqld  have,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
baikling,  nor  contribute  any  thing  towards  it,  unless  he  instantly  dis- 
charged all  feoffees,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  own  name.  Though 
Wesley  had  not  foreseen  this  consequence,  he  immediately  per- 
ceived the  wisdom  of  his  friends'  advice  :  no  man  waa  more  alive  to 
the  evils  of  congregational  tyranny  ;  he  called  together  the  feoffees^ 
cancelled  the  writings  without  any  opposition  on  their  part,  and  took 
the  whole  trusty  as  well  as  the  whole  management,  into  his  owi^ 
hands.  **  Money,"  he  says,  "  it  is  true,  I  had  not,  nor  any  human 
prospect  or  probability  of*,procuring  it ;  but  1  knew  the  earth  is  the 
LardU,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  and  in  hi3  name  set  out,  nothing 
doubting." 

After  he  had  been  about  three  months  in  Bristol,  there  came 
pressing  letters  from  London,  urging  him  to  return  thither  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  the  brethren  in  Fetter-lane  were  in  great  confu- 
sion, for  want  of  his  presence  and  advice.  For  a  while,  therefore, 
he  took  leave  of  his  growing  congregation,  saying,  that  he  had  net 
found  such  love,  *<  no,  not  in- England,'*  nor  so  child-like,  artless, 
teachable  a  temper,  as  God  had  given  to  these  Bristolians.  j^ 
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3irHITEFI£LD  IN  LONDON, FRENCH  PROPHETS. ^EITRAVAV 

GANCIES    6P   the   METHODISTS. 

DuRnfG  his  abode  at  Bristol,  Wesley  had  had  marty  thought^  con« 
cerning  the  unusual  manner  of  hia  ministering.  He  who  had  lately 
attempted,  with  intolerant  acisterity,  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  revive  practices  which  had  properly  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  disuse,  had  now  broken  through  the  forms  of  that  Chuith, 
and  was  acting  in  defiance  of  her  authority.  This  irregularity 
fee  justified,  by  a  determination  to  allow  no  other  rule  of  faith,  or 
practice,  than  the  Scriptures  ;  not,  perhaps,  reflecting  that  in  this 
position  he  jpined  issue  with  the  wildest  religious  anarchists.  "  God 
in  Scripture,"  he^ reasoned,  **  commands  me,  according  to  my  power, 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  confirm  the  virtuous; 
man  forbids  me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish,  that  is,  in  effect,  to  dp 
it  at  all,  seeing  i  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own,  nor  probably  ever 
shall ;  whom  then  shall  1  hear,  Ood  or  man  ?  If  it  be  just  to  obe^ 
man  rather  than  God,  judge  you ;  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com* 
ndtted  to  me,  and  wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  this  Gospel,  But  where 
idiall  1  preach  it  upon  what  are  called  Catholic  principles  l-^r-W^hj 
not  in  any  of  the  Christian^  arts  of  the  habitable  earth,  for  all  these 
are,  after  a  sort,  divided  into  parishes  ?"  This  reasoning  led  him  ta 
I<»pk  upon  all  the  world  as  hk  parish.  **  In  whatever  part  of  it  f 
am,"  he,  says,  '<  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty,  to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.. 
This  is  the  work  which  I  know  Gpd  has  caUed  me  tp  doj.andsuj^i 
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um  that  His  blessing  attends  it:  His  servant  I  am,  and  assachtria 
employed  (glory  be  to  Him)  day  and  liight  in  His  service';  I  ani 
employed  according  to  the  plain  direction  of  His  word,  as  I  havt 
opportunity  o/*  doing  good  onto  all  men.  And  His  providence  clearly 
concurs  with  His  word,  which  has  disengaged  me  from  all  things  else, 
that  I  might  singly  attend  on  this  very  thing,  and  go  about  doing  good,*^ 

Some  of  the  disciples  in  London,  meantime,  had  pursued  their 
master's  fundamental  principle  further  than  be  bad  any  intention  of 
following  it.  A  layman,  whose  name  was  Shaw,  insisted  that  a 
pri^thood  was  an  unnecessary  and  unscriptural  institution,  and  that 
hie  himself  bad  as  good  a  right  to  preach,*baptize,  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  as  any  other  man.  Such  a  teacher  found  ready  believers  ; 
the  propriety  of  lay-preaching  was  contended  for  at  the  society  in 
Fetter-lane,  and  Charles  Wesley  strenuously  opposed  what  he 
called  these  pestilent  errors.  In  spite  of  his  opposition,  a  certaiti 
Mr.  Bowers  set  the  first  example.  Two  or  three  more  ardent 
innovators  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  *•  Now,"  says  Charles,  in  his  journal,  '*  am  I 
dear  of  them  ;  by  renouncing  the  Church,  they  have  discharged 
me."  Bowers,  who  was  not  obstinate  iii  his  purpose,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  erred,  and  was  reconciled  to  Charles  Wesley  :  but  owing 
to  these  circumstances,  and  to  some  confusion  which  the  French 
Prophets,  as  they  were  called,  were  exciting  among  the  Methodists^ 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  summon  John  with  all  speed  from  BristoU 

Charles  bad  been  powerfully  supported  in  these  disputes  by 
Wbitefield  and  his  friend  Howel  Harris,  a  young  and  ardent  Welsh- 
man, who  was  the  first  great  promoter  of  Methodism  in  his  own 
country. — The  former  had  now  taken  the  field  here  also  :  the  Vicar 
of  Islington  had  lent  him  his  pulpit,  but  the  Churchwarden  forbade 
him  to  preach  there  unless  he  could  produce  a  license  ;  and  White-' 
field  gladly  interpreted  this  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  plea- 
sure, that  he  should  preach  in  the  churchyard,  which,  he  says,  his 
Master  by  his  providence  and  spiHt  compelled  him  to  do.  ''To- 
morrow 1  am  to  .repeat  that  mad  trick,  and  on  Sunday  to  go  out  into 
Moorfields.  The  word. of  the  Lord  runs  and  is  glorified  ;  people's 
hearts  seem  quite  broken;  God  strengthens  me  exceedingly;  I 
preach  till  I  sweat  through  and  through."  Public  notice  was  giv'^ii 
of  his  intention,  and  on  the  appointed  day  a  great  multitude  assem- 
bled in  Moorfields.  This  tract  of  land,  which  is  already  so  altered 
that  Wbitefield  would  no  longer  recognise  the  scene  of  his  triompb, 
and  which  will  soon  be  entirely  covered  with  streets  and  square^, 
was  originally,  as  its  name  implies,  a  marsh,  passable  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  only  by  a  causeway,  and  of  so  little  value 
that  the  whole  was  let  for  a  yearly  rent  of  four  marks.  It  wais 
gradually  drained ;  the  first  bricks  which  are  known  to  have  beett 
^sed  in  London  were  made  there  ^  and  in  process  of  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  was  converted  into  gardens.  These  were  de- 
stroyed, that  the  City  Archers  might  exercise  themselves  there. 
The  bow  and  arrow  fell  into  disuse  ;  Bedlam  was  built  there  ;  patt 
of  the  area  ivas  laid  out  in  graVel  walks,  and  planted  with  elms,  and 
these  convenient  and  frequented  walks  obtained  the  name  of  the 
City  Stall.     But^  from  the  situation  of  the  ground,  and  the  laxity  of 
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Ae  p^ic%  it  had  now  become  a  royalty  of  the  rabble,  a  place  for 
wrestlers  and  boxers,  mountebanks  and  inerry-andre^s  ;  wbere  fairs 
were  held  during  the  holy-days,  and  where  at  all  times  the.  idle,  the 
dissolute  and  the  reprobate  resorted  ;  they  who  were  the  pests  of 
society,  and  they  who  were  training  up  to  succeed  them  in  the  ways 
of  profligacy  and  wretchedness. 

Preaching  in  Mooriields  was  what  Whitefield  called  attacking  Sa- 
tan in  one  of  his  strong  ho)ds ;  and  many  persons  told  him,  that  if 
he  attempted  it  he  would  never  come  away  from  the  place  alive. 
They  knew  not  the  power  of  impassioned  eloquence  upon  a  topic  in 
which  every  hearer  was  vitally  concerned  ;  and  they  wronged  th^ 
mob,  who  seldom  or  n«ver  are  guilty  of  atrocities  till  they  are  delu- 
ded and  misled.  No  popular  prejudice  had  yet  gone  forth  against 
the  Methodists ;  to  those  among  the  multitude  by  whom  he  was  . 
known,  he  was  ao  object  of  devout  admiration,  and  all  the  others  re- 
garded him  with  curiosity  or  with  wonder,  not  with  anv  hostile  or 
suspicious  feeling.  The  table  which  had  been  placed  ^>r  him  was 
broken  in  pieces  hy  the  crowd  ;  he  took  his  stand,  therefore,  uppa 
a  wall  which  divided  the  upper  and  lower  Mooriields,  and  preached 
without  interruption.  There  w»s  great  prudence  in  beginning  the 
attack  upon  Satan  oh  a  Sunday  :  it  was  taking  him  at  disadvantage, 
the  most  brutal  of  his  black  guard  were  not  upon  the  ground,  or  not 
engaged  in  their  customary  sports  of  brutality  ;  and  the  preacher 
derived  some  protection  from  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  the  Sab- 
bath-day ;  Whitefield  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  encounter  them  whea 
they  were  in  full  force.  His  favourite  ground  upon  week-days  was 
Keohington-Common,  and  there  prodigious  multitudes  gathered  to- 
gether to  hear  him  ;  he  had  sometimes  fourscore  carriages,  (in  those 
days  no  inconsiderable  number  for  London  to  send  forth  on  such  an 
occasion.)  very  many  horsemen,  and  from  30  to  40,000  persons  on 
foot :  and  both  there,  and  on  his  Sunday  preachings  in  Moorfields, 
when  be  collected  for  the  orphan-house,  so^many'^  half-pence  were 
given  him  by  his  poor  auditors,  that  he  was  wearied  in  receiving 
them,  aiid  they  were  more  than  one  man  could  carry  home. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  triumphant  career,  Wesley  arrived, 
and  on  the  day  afler  bis  arrival  accompanied  him  to  Blackheath,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  him  preach  :  but  when  they  were  upon  the  ground, 
where  about  12  or  14,000  persons  were  assembled,  Whitefield  de- 
sired him  to  preach  in  his  stead.  Wesley  was  a  little  surprised  at 
this,  and  somewhat  reluctant,  for  he  says  nature  recoiled  ;  he  did 
not  however  refuse,  and  being  greatly  moved  with  compassion  for 
the  rich  that  were  present,  he  addressed  his  discourse  particularly 
to  them  :  ^'  Some  of  them  seemed  to  attend,  while  others  drove  away 
with  their  coaches  from  so  uncouth  a  preacher."  Whitefield  notices 
this  circumstance  in  his  journal  with  great  satisfaction  :  ^*  I  h^d  the 
pleasure,'^  he  says,  <'  of  introducing  my  honoured  and  reverend 
friend,  Mr.  John  Wesley,  to  preach  at  Blackheath.  The  Lord  give 
htm  ten  thousapd  times  more  success  than  he  has  given  me  !  I  went 
to  bed  rejoicing  that  another  fresh  inroad  was  made  into  Satan's  ter- 

f  M  Kennia|rtoii,  47/.  were  collected  one  evening,  of  which  162.  were  in  Iwtf'Pfilce.    AiHpor^ 
Ifelds,  SSU,  19*.  6i.,  of  wbich  more  Uum  twenty  pounds  wtt^  ia  h«lf>peiMce. 
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ntories,  by  Mr.  WesIey^s  foilewiDg  me  in  field-pFeacbiog  in  Loodaa 
as  well  as  id  Bristol." 

ft  deserves  particular  notice  that  no  fits  or  convulsions  had  as  yet 
been  produced  under  Whitefield's  preaching,  though  he  preached 
the  same  doctrine  as  the  Wesleys,  and  addressed  himself  with  equal 
or  greater  vehemence  to  the  passions,  and  with  more  theatrical  ef* 
feet.  But  when  Wesfey,  on  thfe  second  day  after  his  arrival,  was 
preaching  to  a  society  in  Wapping^  the  symptoms  re-appeared  with 
their  usual  violence,  and  were  more  than  usually  contagious.  He 
had  begun  the  service,  he  says,  weary  in  body  and  weak  in  spirit  ^ 
ond  felt  himself  unable  to  open  his  mouth  upon  the  text  which  he 
had  premeditated.  His  mind  was  full  of  some  place,  he  knew  not 
where,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  begging  God  to  direct 
him,  he  opened  the  Testament  on  these  words,  "  Havings  therefore^ 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a 
wers;  and  living  way  "which  he  hath  consecrated  for  vs,  that  is  to  say,  ki» 
Jlesh, — let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faithy 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
washed  with  pure  water,''''  .If  such  a  prologue  to  the  scene  which  en- 
sues should  excite  a  suspicion  of  Wesley's  sincerity,  he  would  be 
wronged  thereby  ;  suspicious  as  it  appears,  it  is  the  natural  reprd^ 
sentation  of  one  who  under  a  strong  delusion  of  mind,  retraced  his 
own  feelings  after  the  event,  and  explained  them  by  the  preposses* 
sion  which  fully  occupied  bis  mind.  "  Whije,"  he  says,  **  I  wa& 
earnestly  inviting  all  men  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  by  this  mm  dnd 
living  way,  many  of  those  that  heard  began  to  call  upon  God  with 
strong  cries  and  tears  ;  Some  sunk  down,  and  there  remained  no 
strength  in  them;  others  exceedingly  trenabled  and  qoaked ;  some 
were  torn  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  in  every  part  of  thei^ 
bodies,  and  that  so  violently,  that  often  four  or  five  persons  conld  not 
hold  one  of  them.  I*  have  seen  many  hysterical  and  epileptic  fits, 
but  none  of  them  were  like  these  in  many  respects.  I  immediately^ 
prayed  that  God  would  not  suffer  those  who  were  weak  to  be  offend- 
ed ;  bat  one  woman  was  greatly,  being  sure  they  might  help  it  if 
they  would,  no  one  should  persuade  her  to  the  contrary  ;  and  she  wa» 
got  three  or  four  yards,  when  she  also  dropt  down  in  as  violent  an 
agony  as  the  rest.  Twenty-six  of  those  who  had  been  thus  affected, 
(most  of  whom,  during  the  prayers  which  were  made  for  them,  were 
in  a  moment  filled  with  peace  and  joy,)  promised  to  call  upon  me.  the 
next  day  ;  but  only  eighteen  came,  by  talking  closely  ivith  whom  I 
found  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  had  gone  home  to  their 
houses  justified  ;  the  rest  seemed  to  be  patiently  waiting  for  it." 

A  difference  of  opinion  concerning  these  outward  signs,  as  they 
were  called,  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  had  distracted  the  Loil* 
don  Methodists,  and  rendered  Wesley's  presence  among  them  necesv 
-sary.  The  French  prophets  also  had  obtained  considerable  infla* 
ence  over  some  of  the  society  ;  these  prophets  had  now  for  about 
half  a  century  acted  as  frantic  and  as  knavish  a  part  for  the  disgrace, 
of  a  good  cause,  as  the  enemies  of  that  cause  could  have  desired. 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  comfnenceipent  of  his  reign,  laid  down  for  himself 
a  wise  system  of  conduct  towards  his  Protestant  subjects  :  he  per- 
ceived that  to  employ  persecution  as  a  remedy  for  erroneuua  opi% 
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oklns,  imi^ies  an  igoorance  of  the  nature  af  tlie  disease,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged tliat  the  reformers  had  originally  much  reason  on  their 
Bide  ;  but  as  a  Itoman  Catholic,  h^  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the 
Huguenots  as  damnable,  and  as  a  statesman  he  knew  that  any  men 
who  desire  the  destruction  of  their  national  church,  can  be  but  half- 
hearted toward  the  government  which  upholds  that  church,  and  rests 
with  it  upon  the  same  foundation.  He  determined  therefore  not  to 
impose  any  restrictions  upon  them,  and  strictly  to  observe  their  ex- 
isting privileges  ;  but  to  grant  them  no  new  ones  ;  to  show  them  no 
favour  ;  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  their  doctrine,  or  exercising 
their  mode  of  worship,  in  places  where  thev  were  not  privileged  ; 
to  hold  out  every  encouragefnent  for  converting  them,  and  especial- 
ly to  fill  the  Catholic  sees  with  persons  of  such  learning,  piety,  and 
exemplary  lives,  that  their  example  might  tend  powerAilly  to  heal 
the  schism  which  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  their  predecessors 
had"^  occasioned.  But  Louis  learnt  to  be  as  little  scrupulous  in  his 
schemes  of  conversion  as  of  conquest ;  success,  vanity,  evil  counsel* 
Jors,  with  the  possession  and  the  pride  of  absolute  power,  hardened 
his  heart ;  by  means  of  paltry  donations  he  had  bought  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  many  of  those  persons  who  disparage  whatever 
church  they  may  belong  to,  and  it  is  said  that  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  such  converts  were  made,  he  expected  to  find  in  th« 
whole  body  of  the  French  Protestants  an  easy  submission  to  his  will. 
By  one  wicked  edict  he  revoked  their  privileges  ;  ^nd  by  another  of 
the  same  day  prohibited  their  public  worships  banished  their  minis- 
ters, and  decreed  that  their  children  should  be  educated  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  the  better  to  insure 
obedience,  he  quartered  dragoons  upon  them,  and  left  them  to  the 
mercy  of  bis  military  missionaries.  The  Dragonddes^  as  they  were 
called,  were  a  fit  afler-piece  to  the  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 
The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  in  consequence  of  this  exe* 
crable  persecution,'  has  been  variously  computed  from  fifty  to  five 
handred  thousand .;  more  meritorious  men  were  never  driven  from 
their  native  country,  and  every  country  which  afforded  them  refuge 
was  amply  rewarded  by  their  talents,  their  arts,  and  their  industry. 
Prussia  received  a  large  and  most  beneficial  increase  of  useful  sub- 
jects ;  they  multiplied  the  looms  of  England,  and  gave  new  activity 
to  the  trade  of  Holland.  Some  of  these  refugees  converted  rocks 
into  vineyards  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  British  Africa 
is  indebted  to  others  for  wines,  which  will  one  day  rival  those  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Garonne.  Happy  were  they  who  thus  shook  the  dust 
of  their  native  land  from  their  feet ;  and  more  would  undoubtedly 
have  ibllowed  this  course,  if  the  most  rigorous  measures  had  not 
been  used  to  prevent  emigration.  This  was  consummating  the  im- 
policy, and  the  wickedness!  of  the  measure.    The  number  of  forced 

*  (Earres  de  LoaSs  XIV.  Memoires  Historiqiies,  t.  i.  p.  84—89. 

t  This  manifestation  of  the  r«al  9V^-\t  of  the  Romish  Cfaurch,  contributed  matly  to- alarm  the 
English  people,  when  James  II.  attempted  to  Itrin^  them  again  under  its  yoke.  And  it  ajqiean 
from  Evelin^  Diary  that  James  apprehended  this  tonsoquence.  ^  One  thing  was  much  talien  no- 
tice of,'  that  the  Gazettes,  which  were  still  rou<;tantlT  printed  twice  a  week,  informing  us  what  w^s 
done  all  over  Europe,  never  spake  of  this  wonderful  proceeding  in  France,  nor  was  any  relation  of 
It  published  by  any,  save  what  private  letlerii,  and  the  persecuted  fugitives  brought  Whence  this 
lAence  I  list  not  to  coi^ecture  -,  W  it  appeared  ver^'  extraordinary  in  a  Protestant  country,  that  we 
lAiould  know  nothing  of  what  Protestants  suffered,  whilst  great  collections  were  made  for  them  Ip 
foreign  piscts,  more  hospitable  and  Christian  to  appesRuice."  ,  Yol«  i>  P- ^80. 
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coQverts  in  Lungoedoc,  was  littjle  short  qf  "^200,000.  But  19  tb* 
wilder  parts  of  that  province,  among  the  mountains  of  the  CevenoeS 
and  the  Vivarez,  the  people  took  arms,  confiding  in  the  strength  of 
the  country,  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  M.  de  Broglie  first* 
then  Marahal  Villars,  and  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  were  settt 
egaindt.  them  ;  roads  were  opened  through  the  country  i»  e»erjr  di- 
rection, making  it  every  where  accessible  for  artillery  ;  an  adequate 
force  was  perseveringly  employed,  little  mercy  was  shown  in  the 
field,  and  such  pf  the  leaders  as  were  taken  prisoners,  were  rad^eJ 
and  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  burnt  alive,  in  the  history  of  humaa 
xrimes,  the  religious  wars  of  France  must  ever  stand  pre-eminent 
for  the  ferocity  with  which  both  parties  were  possessed,  and  this 
termination  was  worthy  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  persecution  was 
begun  and  carried  through. 

More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  such  of  the  Protestants  as 
i^xercised  the  right  pf  resistance  could  be  rooted  out.  During  that, 
time,  these  injured  people  were  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the 
Covenanters  and  Cameronians  in  Scotland,  under  the  tyranny  of 
Lauderdale.  Persecuted  like  them,  tiliUhey  were  driven  to  madness 
by  persecution,  the  more  they  were  goaded,  the  more  fiercely  they 
turned  upon  their  oppressors,  and  the  greater  the  cruelty  whicb 
they  endured  from  man,  the  more  confidently  they  looked  for  th^ 
interference  of  Heaven.  Thus  they  grew  at  once  fanatical  and  feroi* 
cious.  .Without  rest,  either  for  body  or  mind,  living  in  continue 
agitation  and  constant  danger,  their  dreams  became  vivid  as  realities, 
when  all  realities  were  frightful  as  the  wildest  dreams  ;  deliriui^ 
was  mistaken  for  inspiration  ;  and  the  ravings  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  senses  throogh  grief  and  bodily  excitement,  were  received  as 
prophecies  by  their  fellow  sufferers.  The  Catholic  writers  of  that 
age,  availed  themselves  of  this  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  the  ProtiBs* 
tant  cause  ;  and  to  account  for  what  so  certainly  was  the  conse- 
quence of  persecution,  they  propagated  one  of  the  most  impudeat 
calumnies  that  ever  was  produced,  even  in  religious  controversy*. 
They  asserted  that  the  refugee  ministers,  with  Jurieu  at  their  head, 
held  a  council  at  Geneva,  in  which  they  agreed  to  support  their 
cause  by  means  of  impious  imposture  ;  that  they  set  up  a  school  of 
prophets,  and  trained  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  repeat  the 
Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  by  heart,  and  practise  contor* 
tions  and  convulsions  for  public  exhibition,  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  1  How  little  did  these  calumniators  understand  the  character 
af  Juries],  fanatic  as  he  was  ;  an^  how  utterly  incapable  were  ^hey 
even  of  conceiving  such  disinterested  and  devoted  integrity,  as  that 
of  the  mioist;ers  whom  they  slandered ! 

Such  of  the  wilder  fanatics  as  escaped  both  the  bayonet  and  the 
executioner,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Protestant  countries,  carried 
with  them  the  disease  both  of  mind  and  body  which  their  long  suffer* 
ings  had  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  have  once 
be^n  thrown  into  fits  by  any  sudden  and  violent  emotion,  are  liable 
.to  a  recurrence  upon  much  slighter  causes.  In  the  case  of  these 
fugitives,  the  recurrence  was  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  than  con- 
trolled.    Th^  display  of  convulsive  movements,  and  contortions^ 

*  U«moires(kai|.deBMTiIle,p.78.  . 


(te  dbdjr,  was  fetind  ^  a  g^nfal  exhibifion  ;  ft  became  volndtai^. 
Thoiigh  the  professors  imposed  ibr  a  v? hile  upon  others,  as  well  as 
opofi  themseires,  it  soon  degenerated  into  mere  bistHonism  ;  and  ia 
Holland,  in  Germdnj,  and  in  England,  the  French  prophets  as  they 
were  called,  were  the  scandal  of  their  own  church,  while  theyex*^ 
cited  the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  and  preyed  npon  the  credulity  of 
their  admirers.  They  sent  deputies  to  Count  Zinzendorf;  express- 
ing a  desire  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Moravian  brethren ;  he 
objected  to  their  neglect  of  the  sacrament,  to  their  separating  them- 
selves from  other  congrjegations,  and  more  especially  to  the  hideous 
circumstances  attending  their  pretended  inspirations.  Those  who  hal 
taken  ^p  their  abode  iri  England'^  formed  a  sect  here,  and  as  soon  at 
the  Methodists  began  to  attract  notice,  naturally  sought  to  make  con>- 
verts^  among  a  people  whom  they  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  them. 
The  first  of  these  extratragants  with  ^hom  Charles  Wesley  was  ac- 
quainted, was  an  English  proselyte,  residing  at  Wickham,  to  whom 
ke  was  introduced  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  and  with  whom  it  seems  he 
was  not  only  to  take  up  his  lodging,  but  to  sleep.  This  gentleman 
ifisisted'that  the  French  prophets  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Charles,  however,  was  not  awar^ 
that  his  host  and  chum  was  himself  a  gifted  personage,  till  they  re* 
tired  to  bed,  when  as  they  were  undressings  he  fell  into  vidlent  agita- 
tions, and  gobbled  like  a  turkey-cock.  "  I  was  frightened,**  be 
Uays,  "  and  began  exercising  him  with  *  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devil  I' 
He  soon  recovered  from  his  fit  of  inspiration.  I  prayed,  and  went 
\iy  bed,  not  half  liking  my  bed'-felioiv,  nor  did  I  sleep  very  sound 
with  Satan  so  near  me.'* 

When  Wesley  soon  afterwards  met  with  some  of  these  persons, 
he  was  inclined  to  pronounce  them  '*  properly  enthusiasts," — "  for 
first,"  he  says,  "ihey  think  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means, 
wiiich  is  enthitsiasm  properly  so  called*  Again,  they  think  them- 
selves inspired  by  God,  and  are  not.  But  false  imaginary  inspira- 
tion is  enthusiasm.  That  theirs  is  only  imaginary  inspiration  ap- 
pears hence,  it  contradicts  the  law  and  the  testimony."  After  much 
importunity,  he  went  with  four  of  five  of  his  friends,  to*  a  house 
where  a  prophetess  was  entertained  :  she  was  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  and  of  an.  agreeable  speech  and  behaviour.  When  she 
asked  why  these  Visiters  came,  Wesley  replied,  "  To  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God."  '  Presently  she  leant  back  in  her  chair., 
and  had  strong  workings  in  her  breiskst,  and  uttered  deep  sighs.  Her 
head,  and  her  hands,  and  by  turtjs  every  part  of  her  body,  werfe 
affected  with  convulsive  motions.  This  continued  about  ten  minutes  i 
then  she  began  to  speak  with  a  clear  strong  voice,  but  so  interrupted 
with  the  workings,  sighings,  and  contortions  of  her  body,  that  she 
seldom  brought  forth  half  a  sentence  together.  What^he  said  was 
chiefly  in  scriptural  words,  and  all  as  in  the  person  of  God,  as  if  it 
were  the  language  of  immediate  inspiration.  And  she  exhorted 
^hem  not  to  be  in  haste  in  judging  her  spirit,  to  be  or  not  to  be  of 
€rod  ;  hut  to  wait  upon  God^  and  he  would  teach  them,  if  they  con- 

.  *  Dr.  Stalder says,  that  a  fppoap  of  tufwfU  in  Wiltshire,  was  called  by  the  country  people  tfie  pro- 
phets' barrows,  «  because  the  French  prophets,  thirty  years  a^,  (1710,)  set  up  a  standard  on  the 
Mutest,  and  preached  to  the  mulHtttde."    Sir  it.  Hoare^  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  210. 
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ferr^d  bdl  with  flesh  and  hldod  :  and  she  obserred  with  |iartituk# 
eardestness,  that  they  must  watch  and  pray,  amJ  take  up  their  cross, 
and  be  still  before  God.  Some  of  the  company  were  much  impress* 
ed,  and  believed  that  she  spake  by  the  Spirit ;  <*  but  this,'.'  says 
Wesley,  **  was  in  no  wise  clear  to  me.  The  emotion  might  be  ei- 
ther hysterical  or  artificial.  And  the  same  words  any  person  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
spoken.  But  1  let  the  matter  alone  ;  knoiying  this,  that  if  it  be  not 
of  God,  it  will  come  to  nought." 

These  people  raised  warm  debates  among  the  Methodists  ;  soths^ 
Charles^  during  his  brother*s  absence,  found  it  prudent  to  break  eff 
a  disputation,  by  ^Kclaiming,  *'  Who  is  on  God's  side  ?  Who  for  the 
old  prophets  rather  th^n  the  new  ?  Let  them  follow  me  I"  and  im* 
mediately  he  led  the  way  into  the  preaching  room.  They  had  been 
chiefly  successful  among  the  women  ;  when  Wesley  arrived  in  Lofr^ 
don,  therefore,  he  warned  the  female  disciples  not  to  ktlieve  evetf 
ipirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  whether  they  tvere  of  God  :  and  during  the 
»hort  time  of  his  stay  he  said,  *<  it  pleased  God  to  remore  many  mis* 
onderstandings  and  offences,  that  crept  in  apnong  them,  and  to  restore 
in  good  measure  the  spirit  of  love  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

But  on  his  return  to  Bristol,  the  French  prophets  had  been  there 
also,  and  he  says  it  is  scarce  credible  what  an  advantage  Satan  ha^ 
gained,  during  his  absence  of  only  eight  days.  Wo  unto  the  pro* 
pkets,  saith  the  Lord,  who  prophesy  in  my  name,  and  I  have  not  sent  them  i 
Who  were  the  teachers  against  whom  this  denunciation  is  levelled^ 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out ;  and  exhorted  his  followers,  <<  to  avoid 
as  Are  all  who  do  not  speak  according  to  theiaw  and  the  testimony." 
He  told  them,  '*  they  were  not  to  judge  of  the  spirit  whereby  any 
one  spake,  either  by  appearances,  by  common  report,  or  by  their 
own  inward  feelings.  No,  nor  by  any  dreams,  visions,  or  revela^ 
tions,  supposed  to  be  made  to  their  souls,  any  more  than  by  their 
tears,  or  any  involuntary  effects  wrought  upon  their  bodies."-;— 
He  warned  them,  "  that  all  these  were  in  themselves  of  a  doubt* 
fnJ  disputable  iiature  ;  they  might  be  from  God  and  they  nrigbt 
not :  and  therefore  they  were  not  simply  to  be  relied  oh,  (any 
miore  than  simply  to  be  condemned,)  but  to  be  tried  by  a  further 
rule,  to  be  brought  to  the  only  certain  test,  the  law  and  the  testimo.*' 
Dj."  While  he  was  speaking  one  of  his  hearers  dropt  do^n,  and^a 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  seven  others,  in  violent  agonies  ;  *W^e 
pains  asofhelly*^  he  says,  "  came  about  them  ^^*  hut  notwithstanding 
bi^own  reasoning,  neither  he  nor  his  auditors  called  in  question  the 
divine  origin  of  these  emotions,  and  they  went  away  rejoicing  and 
praisingGcHd.  W^heneVer  he  now  preached  the  same  efieCts,  were 
produced  ;  some  of  the  people  were  always  "cut  to  the  heart ;"  they 
were  **  seized  with  strong  pangs;"  they  "  terribly  felt  the  wrath- of 
God  abiding  on  them  ;"  they  were*'  constrained  to  roar  aloud,  while 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  dividing  asunder  their  souls,  and  spirtt^^ 
and  joints,  and  marrow,''^  These  efi*ects  had  never  as  yet  been  pro- 
duced under  Whitefield's  preaching,  though  they  now  followed  Wes*^ 
ley  wherever  he  went  ;  and  it  appears  that  Whitefield,  who  came 
once  more  to  Bristol  at  this  time,  conrsidered  them  as  doubtful  indi* 
cations,  at  least,  and  by  no  means  to  be  encouraged.    Butnosoaner 
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kad  hebegnD  to  preach  afQoog  a  eongregfttion,  among  whom  these 
**  outward  signs"  had  previously  taken  place,  and  who  therefore 
were  prepared  for  the  affection  by  their  state  of  mind,  as  fear,  intimea 
df .pestilence,  predisposes  the  body  for  receiving  the  contagion,  thao 
fonr  persons  were  seized  almost  at  the  same  moment,  and  stink  dowo 
dose  by  him*  This  was  a  great  triumph  to  Wesley.  *'  From  this 
lime^"  he  says,  **  1  trust  we  shall  all  suffer  God  to  carry  on  his  owa 
wark,  in  the  way  that  pleasetb  him.\'  Whitefield,  however,  seeois 
rather  to  have  been  perplexed  by  the  occurrence  than  satisfied  ;  for 
be  oHikes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  journal,  which  assuredly  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  convinced  with.  Wesley » that  these  iits  were 
ftbe  immediate  work  of  God. 

Another  of  his  (Coadjutors,  who  had  seen  none  of  these  outward 
Mgns,  thought  that  <(xampies  of  similar  affections  were  found  in  Sciip- 
lure  ;  but  the  cases  of  those  who  struggled  as  in  the  agonies  of  deaths 
ftod  of  a  woman  who  was  so  Qonvutsed  as  that  four  or  fiye  strong  mea 
could  hardly  restrain  her  from  hurtingj>erseif  or  otiiers,  appeared  to 
iam  inexplicable,  unless  it  resembled  the  case  of  the  child  of  whom 
(be  Evangelists  say,  that  the  devil  threw  hiip  down  and  tare  him* 
''  What  influence,"  says  the  writer,  ^*  sudden  and  sharp  awakenings 
loaj  have  upon  the  hody,  I  pretend  not  to  explain.  But  I  make  .00 
%ttestio.n,  Satan^  so  far  as  he  gets  power ^  may  exert  hio^self  on  such 
occasions,  partly  to  hinder  the  good  work  in  the  persons  who  are 
thus  touched  with  the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction,  and  partly  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  God,  as  if  it  tended  to  lead  people  tp  distraction. 
However  the  merciful  issue  of  these  conflicts,  in  the  conversion  of 
the  persons  thus  affected,  is  the  main  thing." 

This  latter  point  was  placed  in  its  true  light  by  Samuel  Wesl^j^ 
**  You,  yourself,'^  he  says  to  his  brother  John,  **  doubted  at  first* 
and  inquired  and  exaniined  about  the  extacies  ;  the  matter  is  not 
therefore  so  plain  as  motion  to  a  man  walking.  Butl  have  my  own 
reason,  as  well  as  your  owa  authority,  against  the  exceeding  clearness 
of  divine  interposition  there.  Your  followers  fall  into  agonies.  I 
confess  it. — They  are  freed  from  them  after  you  have  prayed  over 
them.  Granted.— -They  say  it  is  God's  doing.  1  own  they  say  sow 
Dear  Brother  !  where  is  your  ocular  demonstration  ?  Where  indeed 
is  the  rational  proof  ?  Their  living  well  afterwards  may  be  a  proba<- 
ble  and  ^uflicient  argument  that  they  believe  themselves  ;  but  it  ^oes 
ao  further." 

**  i  must  ask,"  he  continues,  "  a  few  more  questions.  Did  these 
agitations  ever  begin  during  the  use  of  any  collects  of  the  Church  t 
Or  during  the  preaching  of  any  sermon,  that  had  before  been  preach* 
ed  within  consecrated  walls  without  that  effect  ?  Or  during  the  ia- 
cnlcating  any  other  doctrine,  besides  that  of  your  Mew  Birth^?.  Are 
the  main  body  of  these  agents  or  patients,  good  sort  of  people  be- 
fore hand,  or  loose  and  immoral  ?"  While  the  elder  brother  rea** 
toned  thus  sanely  against  the  extravagancies  which  Wesley  encoi|« 
raged,  he  cordially  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  real  good  which  was  done^ 
"  1  wish  you  could  build  not  only  a  school,"  he  says,  *'  but  a  church 
too  for  the  colliers,  if  there  is  not  any  place  at  present  where  they 
can  meet' I  and  1  should  rejoice  heartily  to  have  it  endowed,  though 
Hr«  Whitefield  w;^re  to  be  the  minister  of  it,  provided  the  Bishop 
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ibity  joined."  Bat  be  saw  to  what  this  cotme  was  l«adiog.  *^  Tour 
iiUtiuction/'  he  says,  **  between  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  tk^ 
church,  is,  1  think,  not  quite  pertinent ;  for  surely  episcopacy  is 
mntter  of  doctrine  too  :  but  granting  it  otherwise,  you  know  there 
is  no  fear  of  being  cast  out  of  our  synagogue  for  any  tenets  what- 
e?er.  Did  not  Clarke  die  preferred  ?  Were  not  CoUins  and  Coward 
free  from  anathema  ?  Are  not  Chubb  and  Cordon  now  caressed  7 
My  knowledge  of  this  makes  me  suspect  Whitefield  as  if  he  design- 
ed to  provoke  persecution  by  his  bodings  o(  it.  He  has  already 
personally  disobliged  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  London,  and 
doubtless  will  do  as  much  by  all  the  rest,  if  they  fall  not  down  before 
his  whimseys,  and  should  offer  to  stand  in  his  way.  Now,,  if  b^  by  his 
madness  should  lay  himself  open  to  the  small  remains  of  discipline 
amongst  us,  (as  by  marrying  without  license,  or  any  other  way,)  and  get 
excommunicated  for  his  pains,  I  am  very  apprehensive  you  would  stiU 
stick  to  him  as  your  dear  brother  ;  and  so,  though  the  church  woiild 
not  excommunicate  you,  you  wvould  excommunicate  the  church.*' 

But  Wesley  had  already  set  the. discipline  of  the  church  at  defi- 
ance. Harvey,  his  pupil  formerly,  and  one  of  his  first  disciples  et. 
Oxford,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
advised  him  either  to  settle  in  College,  or  to  accept  »cure  of  souls^ 
He  replied,  that  he  had  no  business  in  College,  having  no  ofhe|i 
there  and  no  pupils  :  and  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider 
whether  it  were  expedient  to  accept  a  cure,  when  one  should  be 
offered  to  him.  **  In  the  mean  time,'*  he  says,  "  you  think  1  ought 
to  be  still,  because  otherwise  I  should  invade  another's  office  ;  you 
accordingly  ask  how  i^  it  that  1  Assemble  Christians  who  a^e  none  of 
lay  chare:e,  to  sing  psalms  and  pray,  and  hear  the  Scriptttres  expound- 
ed :  and  you  think  it  h^rd  to  justify  doing  thig  in  other  men's  parishr 
es  upon  Catholic  principles.  Permit  me  to  speak  plainly  ;  if  by  Ca^ 
tholic  principles,  yon  mean  any  other  than  scriptural,  they  weigh 
nothing  with  me  ;  1  allow  no  other  rule,  whether  of  faith  or  prac^ 
tice,thaB  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Harvey  had  objected  to  him,  that 
ky  this  conduct  he  brought  a  reproach  upon  himself  which  diminishL- 
ed  bis  power  of  doing  good.  To  this  Wesley  replied  exultingly,  "  i 
will  put  yon  in  mind,  (though  you  once  knew  this,  yea  and  ^uch  es- 
tablished me  in  that  great  truth,)  the  more  evil  men  say  of  me  fo^ 
my  Lord's  sake,  the  more  good  He  will  do  by  me.  That  it  is  forhifl 
sake,  1  know,  and  He  knoweth,  and  the  event  agreelh  thereto  ;  for 
Be  mightily  confirms  the  words  I  speak  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  un- 
to those  that  hear  them.  O  my  friendj  my  heart  is  moved  toward 
you  !  I  fear  you  have  herein  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith  !  1  fear 
Satan,  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light,  hath  assaulted  yoUy  and  pre- 
vailed also  1 1  fear  that  offspring  of  hell,  worldly  or  mystic  prudence, 
has  drawn  you  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel!  How  else 
could  you  ever  conceive,  that  the  being  reviled  Bnd hated  of  all  men 
should  make  us  less  fit  for  our  Master's  service  ?  How  -else  could 
you  ever  think  of  saving  yourself  and  ih^m  that  hear  you,  with* 
out  being  the  filth  and  of  scouring  of  the  world?  To  this  hour  is  this 
scripture  true  ;  and  I  therein  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.  Bless- 
ed be  God,  I  enjoy  the  Reproach  of  Christ !  Oh,  may  you  also  be  - 
Vile,  exceeding  vile  for  His  sake!  God  forbid  that  you  should ev^r 
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be  ether  than  generally  scanclaloas,  I  had  almost  said  univeraally. 
If  any  man  tell  yoa  there  is  a  new  way  of  following  Christ,  he  is  a  liar, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in him,^^ 

it  was  a  natural' cdnse quince  of  this  temper  of  mind  that  he  should 
disregard  any  ecclesiastical  authority  which  attempted  to  interfere 
with  his  course  of  conduct.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  after  a  conver- 
sation in  which  Wesley  had  confirnred  to  him  the  fact  that  i>eople 
were  thrown  into  fits  at  his  meetings,  and  that  he  prayed  over  them, 
and  his  prayer  was  often  heard,  desifed  him  to  quit  his  diocess, 
where  he  was  not  commissioned  to  preach,  and  consequently  had  no 
business.  Wesley  replied,  **  My  business  on  earth  is  to  do  what 
good  1  c^n  :  wherever,  therefore,  1  think  I  can  do  most  good,  there 
must  I  stay  so  long  as  1  think  so  ;  at  present  I  think  1  can  do  most 
good  here,  therefore  here  I  stay  ;  being  ordained  as  Fellow  of  A 
College,  1  was  not  limited  to  any  particular  cure,  but  have  an  inde- 
terminate commission  to  preach  the  word  of  God  ih  any  part  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  do  not,  therefore,  conceive  that  in  preaching 
here  by  this  commission,  I  break  any  human  law.  When  I  am  con- 
vinced 1  do,  then  it  will  be  time  to  ask  '  shall  I  obey  God  or  man  ?• 
But  if  I  should  be  convinced,  in  the  mean  while,  that  I  could  advance 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  in  any  other  place  more 
than  in  Bristol,  in  that  hour,  by  God's  help,  I  will  go  hence  ;  which 
till  then  I  may  not  do." 

Yet  while  he  thus  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  he 
would  have  revived  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  throug*h- 
out  all  the  reformed  Churches,  as  being  little  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation.  The  society  at  Bristol  passed  a  resolution  that 
all  the  members  should  obey  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged,  by 
observing  all  Fridays  in  the  year,  as  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence  ; 
and  they  agreed  that  as  many  as  had  opportunity  shoald  meet  on 
that  day  and  spend  an  hour  together  in  prayer.  This  probably  gave 
currency  to,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  a  report  which  now  prevailed  that 
he  was  a. Papist,  if  not  a  Jesuit.  This  report,  he  affirms,  was  begun 
by  persons  who  were  either  bigoted  Dissenters,  or  Clergymen  ;  and 
they  spoke  either  in  gross  ignorance,  not  understanding  what  the 
principles  of  Popery  were,  or  in  wilful  falsehood,  thinking  to  serve 
their  own  cause,  **  Now  take  this  to  yoiirselves,"  he  says,  "  who- 
soever ye  are,  high  or  low.  Dissenters  or  Churchmen,  clergy  or 
laity,  who  have  advanced  this  shameless  charge,  and  digest  iV  how 
you  can  I"  **  O  ye  fools,"  he  exclaims,  *•  when  will  ye  understand 
that  the  preaching  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  allowing  no  meri- 
terious  cause  of  justification,  but  the  death  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  no  conditional  or  instrumental  cause  but  faith,  is  over- 
turning Popery  from  the  foundation  ?  When  will  yie  understand  that 
themest  destructive  of  all  those  errors  which  Rome,  the  mother  of^ 
abominations,  hath  broughtforth,  (compared  to  which  transubstantia? . 
tion  and  a  hundred  more  are  trifles  light  as  air,)  is,  that  ts:e  arejusti^ 
fied  by  works,  or  (to  express  the  same  thing  a  little  more  decently} 
by  faith  and  works.  Now,  dol  preach  this  ?  I  did  for  ten  years  :  1 
was  fundamentally  a  Papist  and  knew  it  not.  But  I  do  now  testify  to 
all,  (and  it  is  the  very  point  for  asserting  which  I  have  to  this  djjy 
been  called  in  question,)  that  no  good  works  can  be  done  before  jusM- 
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catiimf  none  which  have  not  in  them  the  nature  o/*«m«"  This  doctctiie^ 
however,  was  not  preached  ia  all  the  naked  absurdity  of  its  conse* 
qaepces. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  was  now  pursuing  tbe  course  of  itinerant 
pveachiog  which  Whitefield  had  begun,  joined  his  brother  at  Bristol 
about  this  time  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  manner  of  his  preaching 
and  the  method  which  w$is  observed  in  their  meetings  are  described 
by  one  whom  curiosity  and  a  religious  temper  led  to  hear  him  in  a 
field  near  the  city.  ''  f  found  i)im,"  says  this  person,  **  standing  on  a 
table  board  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven  in  prayer  :  he  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour,  fluency,  and 
variety  of  proper  expressions.  He  then  preached  about  an  hour  in 
such  a  manner  as  1  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach  :  though  I 
have  heard  many  a  finer  sermon,  according  to  the  common  taste  or 
acceptation  of  sermons,  I  never  heard  any  man  discover  such  evident 
signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or  labour  so  earnestly  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  they  were  all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone  state. 
He  showed  how  great  a  change  a  faith  in  Christ  would  produce  ia 
the  whole  man,  and  that  every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  that  is,  who 
believes  in  him  unto  salvation,  is  a  new  creature.  Nor  did  he  &il  to 
press  how  ineffectual  their  faith  would  be  to  justify  them  unless  it 
wrought  by  love,  purified  their  hearts,  and  was  productive  of  good 
works.  With  uncommon  fervour  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ,  beseeching  rhem  in  his  name,  and  praying  them  ia 
his  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  And  although  he  used  no  notes, 
nor  had  any  thing  in  his  hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his 
thoughts  in  a  rich,  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with  so  much 
propriety,  that  1  could  n6t  observe  any  thing  incoherent  or  inani- 
mate through  the  whole  performance." 

This  person,  whose  name  was  Joseph  *  Williams,  was  a  dissenter 
of  Kidderminster  ;  and  having  been  accustomed  to  a  dry  and  formal 
manner  of  preaching,  he  was  the  more  impressed  by  the  eloquence 
of  one  whose  mind  was  enriched  by  cultivation  as  well  as  heated 
with  devotion.  His  account  of  the  meeting  in  the  evening  is  more 
curious.  The  room  was  thronged  ;  but  in  the  middle  there  was  a 
convenient  place  provided  for  the  minister  to  stand  or  sit  on.  They 
sung  a  hymn  before  he  came,  but  broke  it  off  on  his  appearing  ;  and 
he  expounded  part  of  a  chapter  of  St.  John  in  what  Mr.  Williams 
calls  a  most  sweet,  savoury,  spiritual  manner.  This  was  followed 
by  another  hymn,  that  by  more  expounding,  and  that  again  by  more 
singing:  Wesley  then  prayed  over  a  great  number  of  bills  which 
were  put  up  by  the  society,  about  twenty  of  which  respected  spirir* 
tual  cases,  and  he  concluded  with  a  blessing.  The  whole  service 
took  up  nearly  two  hours.  «*  But  never  sure,"  says  Williams,  "  did 
1  hear  such  praying :  never  did  I  see  or  hear  such  evident  marks  of 
fervency  in  the  service  of  God.  At  the  close  of  every  petition  a  se- 
rious Amen,  like  a  gentle  rushing  sound  of  waters,  ran  through  the 
whole  audience,  with  such  a  solemn  air  as  quite  distinguished  it  frons 
whatever  of  that  nature  I  have  heard  attending  the  responses  in  the 
Church  service. '  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  heavenly  oiusic  upoD 

*  Oharlet  Wesley  lays  of  tbis  Uiv  WiUiftms  in  his  jonmaL  » I  know  not  on^hat  deoonioatfonhe 
ifl)  Jior  is  U  Auttoriu }  for  he  has  Ui«  wind  which  was  in  GhnsU" 
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earth  I  heard  it  there.  If  there  be  sach  an  enjoyment,  such  an  at^ 
tainment  as  Heaven  upon  earth,  numbers  in  that  society  seemed  to 
possess  it.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  remember  my  hearts 
have  been  so  elevated  in  divine  love  and  praise  as  it  was  there  and 
then  for -many  years  past,  if  ever  ;  and  an  affecting  sense  and  savour 
thereof  abode  in  my  mrnd  many  weeks  after,'* 

This  good  man  would  not  have  thus  spoken  with  unqualified  a(p- 
probation,  had  he  been  present  at  any  more  violent  exhibition.  But 
the  "  outward  signs"  about  this  time  were  for  a  while  suspended  ; 
the  more  susceptible  subjects  had  gone  through  the  disease,  and  the 
symptoms  which  it  assumed  in  others  were  such  as  would  awaken 
horror  in  the  beholders,  rather  than  excite  in  them  any  desire  of 
going  through  the  same  initiation.  **  Many,*'  says  Wesley,  *^  were 
deeply  convinced,  but  none  were  delivered  from  that  painful  convic- 
tion. T%e  children  came  to'the  birthy  but  there  was  not  strength  to  bring 
forth.,  t  fear  we  have  grieved  the  Spirit  of  the  jealous  Ood  by  ques- 
tioning his  work,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  withdrawn  from  us  for  a 
season."  He  now  returned  to  London,  and  preached  triumphantly 
at  Whitefield's  favourite  stations — Moorfields  and  Kennington  Com- 
mon. But  his  greatest  triumph  was  in  finding  that  his  mother  at 
length  acquiesced  in  the  whole  of  his  proceedings.  She  told  him 
that  till  lately  she  had  scarce  heard  of  a  present  forgiveness  of  sins, 
or  of  God's  Spirit  bearing  witni&ss  wjth  our  spirit ;  much  le^s  had 
she  imagined  that  it  was  the  common  privilege  of  all  true  believers, 
a^d  therefore  she  had  never  dared  ask  it  for  herself.  But  recently 
when  her  son-in-law,  Hall,  in  delivering  the  cup  to  her,  pronounced 
th^se  words,  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for 
thee,  the  words  struck  through  her  heart,  and  she  then  knew  that  for 
Christ's  sake  God  had  forgiven  her  all  her  sins.  Wesley  asked  whe- 
ther his  father  had  not  the  same  faith,  and  iVhether  he  had  not 
preached  it  to  others.  She  replied,  he  had  it  himself,  and  declared, 
a  little  before  bis  death,  he  had  no  darkness,  na  fear,  no  doubt  of  his 
salvation  ;  but  that  she  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach 
upon  it  explicitly  ;  and  therefore  supposed  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
peculiar  blessing  of  a  few,  not  as  promised  to  all  the  people  of  God. 
Mrs.  Wesley  was  then  seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  this  account  may 
iirduce  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  her  powers  of  mind  must  have 
heeti  impaired  :  she  would  not  else  have  supposed  that  any  oth^r 
iaith  or  degree  of  faith  was  necessary,  than  that  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  liv^d  and  died.  It  is  wisely,  as  well  as  eloquently  said  byl' 
Falter  the  Worthy,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  '*  Of  such  as  deny  that 
fermerly  we'  had  in  our  churches  all  truth  necessary  to  saWatipn,  I 
ask  Joseph's  question  to  his  brethren,  Is  your  father  well?  the  old 
tnanr-^s  he  yet  alive  ?  So,  'how  fare  the  souls  of  their  sires,  and  the 
ghftsts  of  their  gi^fflilfathers  ?  are  they  yet  alive  ?  do  they  still  sui?* 
vive  in  bliss,  in  happiness  ?  Ob  no !  they  are  dead ;  dead  in  80ul« 
dead  in  body,  dead  temporally,  dead  eternally,  dead  and  damned,  if 
80  be  we  had  not  all  truth  necessary  to  salvation  before  their  time." 

This  was  a  great  affliction  to  her  son  Samuel.  He  wrote  to  her» 
*^  It  was  with  exceeding  concern  and  grief  I  heard  you  had  counte* 
nanced  a  spreading  delusion,  so  far  as  to  be  one  of  Jack's  congrega- 
tion.    Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  bercA  of  both  my  brothers,  but 
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must  my  mother  follow  too  ?  I  earnestiy  beseech  the  Almighty  ta 
preserve  yoa  from  joinins;  a  schism  at  the  close  of  your  life^  as  yoa 
were  unfortunately  engaged  in  one  at  the  beginning  of  it.  They 
boast  6f  you  already  as  a  disciple.  Charles  has  told  John  Bentham 
that  I  do  not  differ  much,  if  we  understand  one  another.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  be  forced  to  advertise,  such  is  their  apprehension,  or  their 
charity.  But  they  design  separation.  Things  will  take  their  nata^ 
ral  course,  without  an  especial  interposition  of  Providence,  They 
are,  already  forbid  nil  the  piolpits  in  London,  and  to  preach  in  that 
diocess  is  actual  schism.  In  all  likelihood  it  will  come  to  the  same 
all  over  £ngland,  if  the  Bishops  have  courage  enough.  They  leave 
off  the  liturgy  in  the  fields  :  though  Mr.  Whitefield  expresses  his 
value  .for  it,  he  never  once  read  it  to  his  tatterdemalions  on  a  com- 
mon. Their  societies  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  other  societies  but 
their  own  ;  will  any  man  of  common  sense  or  spirit  suffer  any  do* 
mestic  to  be  in  a  bond  engaged  to  relate  every  thing  without  reserve 
to  five  or  ten  people,  that  concerns  the  person's  conscience,  bow 
much  soever  it  may  concern  the  family  ?  Ought  any  married  per-^ 
sons  to  be  there,  unless  husband  and  wife  be  there  together  ?  This 
is  literally  putting  asunder  whom  God  hath  joined  together.  As  I 
told  Jack,  I  am  not  afraid  the  church  should  etcommunicate  him,^ 
discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb  ;  but  that  be  should  excommunicate 
the  church.  It  is  pretty  near  it.  Holiness  and  good  works  are  not 
so  much  as  candiitom  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  Love-feasts  are 
introduced,  and  extemporary  prayers  and  expositions  of  Scripture-^ 
which  last  are  enough  to  bring  in  all  confusion  ;  nor  is  it  likely  they 
will  want  any  miracles  to  support  them.  He  only  can  stop  them 
from  being  a  formed  sect,  in  a  very  little  time,  who  ruleth  the  madness 
of  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  censures  have  lost  their  terrors,  thank 
fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  atheism  on  the  other.  To  talk  of 
persecution,  therefore,  from  thence  is  mere  insult.  Poor  Brown,- 
who  gave  name  and  rise  to  the  first  separatists,  though  he  repeated 
evei^  vein  of  his  heart,  could  nevj&r  undo  the  mischief  he  had  done*" 
Samuel  Wesley*  died  within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this 
letter  ;  and  John  says  in  his  journal,  '*  We  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
hearing  from  one  who  had  attended  my  brother  in  all  his  weakness, 
that  several  days  before  he  went  hence,  God  had  given  him  a  calm 
and  full  assurance  of  his  interest  in  Christ.  Oh  !  may  every  one  who 
opposes  it  be  tbust  convinced  that  this  doctrine  is  of  God  */'  Wesley 
cannot  be  suspected  of  intentional  deceit ;  yet  who  is  there  who- 
upon  reading  this  passage  would  suppose  that  Samuel  had  died  after 
an  illness  of  four  hours  ? — well  might  he  protest  against  the  appre- 
hension or  the  charity  of  those  who  were  so  eager  to  hold  him  up  to 
the  world  as  their  convert.     The  state  of  mind  which  this  good  i|Hin 

*   •  * 

*  In  the  History  of  Dissenters  by  David  Dogue  and  James  Bennett,  (voI.iiL  p.  9.)  Samuel  Wesley, 
is  called  "a  worldly  priest,  who  hated  all  pretence  to  more  religion  than  our  neighbours,  as  an  infal- 
lible mark  of  a  dissenter !  V*  TM  amiable  spirit  which  is  displayed  in  this  sentence,  its  HbenUity, . 
its  charity,  and  its  regard  to  trutii,  require  no  comment. 

f  This  passage  may  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  the  breach  between  John  Wesley  and  his 
brother's  family,  and  to  that  breach  the  preservation  of  l^muel's  letters  is  owing.  Wesley  was  vet^ 
desirous  of  getting  the  whole  correspondence  into  his  possession,  "but  the  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter of  Samuel  being  offended  at  his  conduct,  would  never  deliver  them  to  him.  It  was  ta;keii 
for  granted  that  he  woukihave  suppressed  them.  They  gave  them  ,10  Mr.  BadcocH  with  a. view  to 
their  publication  after  Wesley's  death,  and  BadcocK  dying  before  tfien,  gaf  e  them  to  Dr.  Priestly, 
with  the  sameinteat" 
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fii^oyed  had  nothing  ih  commoh  with  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  a9- 
sttrance  which  his  brothers  were  preaching  with  such  vehemence 
during  the  ehnifition  of  their  enthusiaso) ;  it  was  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a8in9ere  and  humble  Christian,  who  trusted  in  the  merits  of 
bis  Saviour  and  the  mercy  of' his  God.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  In 
that  essential  &ith  which  has  been  common  to  all  Christians  in  all 
ages  ; — that  faith  wherein  he  had  been  trained  up,  which  had  been 
rooted  in  him  by  a  sound  education,  and  confirmed  by  diligent  study, 
and  by  his  own  ripe  judgment..  And  to  that  faith  Wesley  himself  im- 
perceptibly returned  as  time  and  experience  taught  him  to  correct 
his  aberrations.  In  his  old  age  he  said  to  Mr.  Melville  Home  these 
menoprable  Words  :  **  When  fifiy  years  ago  my  brother  Charles  and 
I,  in  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  told  the  good  people  of  England,  that 
unless  they  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven,  they  were  under  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  God,  I  marvel,  Melville,  they  did  not  stone  us  !  The 
Methodists,  I  hope,  ktiow  better  now  ;  we  preach  assurance  as  we 
always  did,  as  a  common  privilege  of  the  children  of  God  ;  but  we 
do  not  enforce  it,  under  the  pain  of  damnation,  denounced  on  all  who 
enjoy  it  not." 

At  this  iime  Wesley  believed  that  he  differed  in  no  point  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  preached  her  fundamental  doctrines,  as  they 
were  cjearly  laid  down,  both  in  her  prayers,  articles,  and  hoinilies. 
Bat  from  those  clergy  who  in  reality  dissented  from  the  church, 
though  they  owned  it  not,  he  differed,  he  said,  in  these  points  ;  they 
spoke  of  justification  either  as  the  same  thing  with  sanctification,  or 
as  something  consequent  upon  it ;  he  believed  justification  to  be 
wholly  distinct  from  sanctification,  and  necessarily  antecedent  to  it. 
The  difference  would  have  been  of  little  consequence  had  it  con- 
sisted only  in  this  logomachy  :  how  many  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
Christians  have  taken,  and  will  take,  the  right  course  to  heaven, 
without  understanding,  thinking,  or  perhaps  hearing  of  these  terms, 
but  satisfied  with  the  hope,  and  safe  in  the  promise  of  their  salvation ! 
They  spake  of  our  own  holiness  and  good  works,  he  said,  as  the  cause 
of  our  justification  ;  he  believed  that  the  death  and  righteousness  of 
Christ  were  the  whole  and  sole  cause.  They  spake  of  good  works 
as  a  condition  of  justification,  necessarily  previous  to  it :  he  believed 
np  good  work  could  be  previous  to  it,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
a  condition  of  it ;  ^<  but  that  we  are  justified  (being  till  that  hour 
nngodiy,  and  therefore  incapable  of  doing  any  good  work)  by  faith 
alone — faith  without  works — ^faith  including  no  good  work,  though  it 
produces  all."  They  spake  of  sanctification  as  if  it  were  an  out- 
ward thing,  which  consisted  in  doing  no  harm,  and  in  doing  what  is 
called  gc^d :  he  believed  that  it  was  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man ;  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature ;  the  mind  thtU  was  in 
Christ ;  the  renewal  of  our  heart  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  us. 
They  spake  of  the  new  birth  as  an  outward  thing ;  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  baptism,  or  at  most  a  change  from  a  vicious  to  what  is 
called  a  virtuous  life  :  he  believed  that  it  was  an  entire  change  of 
our  inmost  nature,  from  the  inmge  of  the  devil,  wherein  we  are  born, 
to  the  image  of  God.  '*  There  is,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  a  wide, 
essential,  fundamental,  irreconcileable  difference  between  us  ;  so 
that  if  they  speak  the  troth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  I  am  found  a  false  wit- 
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neM  l>efere  God  ;  bat  if  I  teach  the  way  of  God  io  tro&,  Aejr  wfi$ 
Mind  leaders  of  the  bhod.*'  Bat  where  learnt  he  this  exaggerated 
nod  monstrons  notion  of  the  innate  depravity  of  nwa  ?  and  who 
taught  him  that  man,  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
was  de|>raved  into  an  image  of  the  devil  at  birth  ?  assnre^y  not  He 
who  said,  Si^et  liUU  children  to  came  mtlo  me»  end  fothid  ^tm  nnty 
far  of  9uck  i$  the  kingdom  of  hean)en* 

Trne  old  Christianity,  he  tells  ns,  was  now  every  where  spoken 
i^inst,  nnder  the  new  name  of  Methodism.  In  reaKtf ,  the  good 
which  Methodism  might  produce  was  doahtful,  for  there  bad  heei^ 
no  time  as  yet  to  prove  the  stability  of  its  converts  ;  and  it  waSr 
moreover,  irom  its  very  natare,  private,  while  the  excesses  and  ex- 
travagancies of  the  «ect  were  public  and  notorious.  Samuel  Wes* 
ley,  when  he  said  that  miracles  would  not  be  wanting  to  support 
them,  foresaw  as  clearly  what  would  be  the  natural  progress  of  these 
things,  as  he  did  tbeir  certain  tendency  and  inevitable  end.  Wesley 
was  fully  satisfied  that  the  paroxysms  which  he  caused  in  his  hearei^ 
by  his  preaching,  were  relieved  by  his  prayers ;  it  was  easy  after 
this  to  persuade  himself  that  he,  and  such  of  his  discii^es  as  haA 
faith  like  him,  could  heal  diseases  and  cast  out  devils.  Accordingly 
be  relates  the  case  of  a  mad  woman,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  mhaUatvet 
ye  9hall  ashy  believing^  ye  shaU  receive.  This  person  had  been  so  de* 
cidedly  frantic,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  her  down  in  her  bed  ; 
*'  but  upon  prayer  made  for  her,  she  was  instantly  relieved  and  re* 
stored  to  a  sound  mind."  The  manner  in  which  some  persons  were 
tormented  perplexed  Wesley  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  some  cott* 
cern  : — be  suspected  craziness,  where  imposture  might  have  better 
'  explained  the  symptoms;  but  having  recourse  to  bibliomancy  to 
know  what  would  be  the  issue  of  these  things,  he  was  satisfied  by 
lighting  upon  a  text,  which  certainly  was  never  more  unworthily  ap*' 
plied--^/ory  be  to  God  in  ike  highest^  and  on  earth  peate,  good  will  ta* 
ward$  men, — Thus  deluding  himself,  when  be  was  sent  for  to  one  Of 
these  women,  (for  the  persons  who  acted  the  part  of  demoniacs,  or 
who  mistook  hysterical  feelings  for  possession,  were  generally  fe** 
males,)  he  prayed  God  to  bruise  Satan  under  his  feet,  and  the  pa* 
tient  immediately  cried  out  vehemently.  He  is  gone — he  is  gene  ! 
More  violent  instances  occurred  in  Bristol  and  KingswoOd  ;  and  dis* 
gostiog  though  they  are,  they  are  of  too  much  importance  jn  the 
history  of  Wesley  and  of  Methodism,  to  be  passed  over  in  sileOce; 
or  slightly  to  be  noticed.  Returning  from  Ktngswood  one  evening,  he 
was  exceedingly  pressed  to  go  back  to  a  young  woman.  <♦  The  fact,** 
he  says,  **  1  nakedly  relate,  and  leave  every  man  to  his  own  judg^ 
moot  of  it.  I  went.  She  was  nineteen  or  twenty  yearf  old,  bof 
could  not  write  or  read,  I  found  her  on  the  bed,  twd  or  threa 
persons  holding  ber.  It  was  a  terrible  sight.  Anguish,  horror,  and 
despair  above  all  description,  appeared  in  her  pale  face.  The 
thousapd  distortions  of  her  whole  body  showed  ho#  the  dogs  of 
bell  were  gnawing  at  her  heart.  The  shrieks  intermixed  were 
scarce  to  be  endured  ;  but  her  stony  eyes  could  not  weep.  She 
screamed  out,  as  words  could  find  their  way,  *  I  am  damned,  damn-* 
cd  ;  lost  for  ever !  Six  days  ago  you  might  have  helped  me — ^but  it 
u  past-^l  9m  the  Devil's  now— i  hav#- given  myself  to  hisi-^his  f 
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^Pl^faiil^  I  muftt  serve — Vfitb  him.  I  must  go  to  hell^-^l  will. be  hia--* 
iwUl  8«rve  bim — I  will  go  with  hioi  to  hellr-I  cannot  be  sayed--l 
will  not  be  saved— 1  must,  I  will,  I  wiU  be  damned !'  She  then  be^ 
l^n  prating  to  the  devil :  we  began,  '  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake, 
awake  !'  She  immediateljr  sunk  down  as  asleep. ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
left  off,  broke  o4t  s^ain  with  inexpressible  vehemence.  '  Stt^aj 
hearts,  break!  I  am  a  warning  to  you.  Break,  break,  poor  stony 
bearts  !  Will  y^n  not  break  ?  What  can  be  done  more  for  stony 
hearts  1  1  am  damned  that  you  may  be  saved !'  Now  bi'e^k,  now 
break,  poor  stony  hearts  \  You  need  not  be  >damned;  though  I  must.' 
She  then  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  corner  of  the  ceiling^  and  said, 
'  There  he  is  !  ay,  there  he  is  !  Come,  good  devil,  come  !  Take 
one  away  i  You  said  you  would  dash  my  brains  out:  come,  do  it 
4|aickly  2  I  am  yours — 1  will  be  yoiirs  !  Take  me  away !'  We  in* 
ii^rupted  her  by  caliing  again  upon  God  :  on  which  she  sunk  dowo 
^  before,  and  another  young  woman  began  to  roar  as  loud  as  she 
bad,  done.  My  brother  now  came  in,  it  being  about  nine  o'clock. 
We  CQntinued  in  prayer,  till  past  eleven,  when  God,  iki  a  moment, 
•poke  peace  into  the  soul ;  first,  of  the  first-tormented,  and  then  of 
the  other ;  and  they  both  joined  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who  bad 
stilled  the  enemy  and  the  avenger." 

.  In  these  words  Wesley  describes  this  hideous  scene  of  frenzy  nxtd 
{aoaticism,  eager  to  proclaim  it  as  a  manifestaiion  of  his  power,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  ravings.  The  fits 
and  convulsions,  which  had  lately  been  so  frequent,  were  now  sus-> 
pei^ded,  and  this  new  description  of  outward  signs  took  its  course—* 
^  more  suspicious  description^  as  well  as  more  scandalous  and  more 
shocking.  On  the  second  day  after  the  case  in  Kingswood,  Wesley 
was  called  to  a  woman  whom  he  found  lying  on  the  ground,  some- 
times gnashing  her  teeth,  sometimes  roaring  and  struggling  with  such 
force,  especially  when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  named,  that  three  or 
four  persons  Qould  scarcely  hold  her.  She  had  been  in  this  condi^* 
tioa  during  the  whole  night.  Afber  they  had  prayed  over  her,  the 
violence  of  her  symptoms  was  abated  :  he  left  her,  but  was  again 
summoned  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening.  **"  I  was  nnwilltng,"  ho 
says,  '^  indeed  afraid  to  go,  thinking  it  would  not  avail,  unless  some 
who  were  strong  in  faith  were  tp  wrestle  with  God  for  her.  I  open* 
ed  my  Testament  on  those  words,  /  was  afraid^  and  went  and  hid  thf 
UderU  in  tf\e  earth,  I  stood  reproved,  and  went  immediately.  She 
began  screaming  before  I  came  into  the  room ;  then  broke  ont  into 
ft  horrid  laughter,  mixed  with  blasphemy,  grievous  to  hear.  One 
who,  froQi  Q^any  circumstances,  apprehended  a  preternatural  sfgent 
io  be  concerned  in  this,  asking,  *■  How  didst  thou  dare  to  enter  into 
a  Christian  V  was  answered,  *  She  is  not  a  Christian  ;  she  is  mine.* 

*  Dost  thou  not  tremble  at  the  name  of  Jesus  V  he  asked.  No  wordr 
followed  ;  but  she  shrunk  back,  and  trembled  exceedingly.  ^  Art 
thou  not  increasing  thy  own  damnation  V    It  was  faintly  answered, 

*  Ay,  ay  t'  which  was  followed  by  fresh  cursing  and  blaspheming. 
My  brother  coming  in,  she  cried  out,  *  Preacher  1  Field-preacher! 
I  do  90t  love  field-preachings'  This  was  repeated  two  hours  to* 
gether,  with  spitting,  and  all  the  expressions  oP^trong  aversion.  We 
left  her  at  twelve,  but  called  again  about  noon  the  next  day :  and  now 
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it  was  that  God  showed  he  heareth  prayer.  All  her  pangs  ceased 
ID  a  moment.  She  was  filled  with  p^ace,  and  knew  that  the  son  of 
wickedness  was  departed  from  her." 

If  Wesley  himself  were  the  questioner  in  this  dialogue  with  the 
supposed  devil,  the  woman  acted  her  part  readily  :  if  she  were  in- 
terrogated by  any  other  person,  the  scene  bears  strong  marks  of 
having  been  prepared  ;  for  that  some  of  his  followers  were  now  be- 
ginning to  get  up  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  is  made  probable  by  the 
next  cases  .which  he  has  recorded.  Being  called  in  to  another  fe- 
male demoniac  at  Kings  wood,  he  set  out  on  horseback.  It  rained 
heavily,  and  the  woman,  when  he  was  three  miles  off,  cried  out, 
*'  Yonder  comes  Wesley,  galloping  as  fast  as  he  can  !  a  circumstance 
which  it  certainly  required  no  aid  from  the  devil  to  foresee.  The 
ordinary  symptoms  appeared  ;  and  one  who  was  clearly  convinced 
that  this  was  no  natural  disorder,  said,  '<  1  think  Satan  is  let  loose  ; 
I  fear  he  will  not  stop  here !"  and  added,  *'  I  command  thee,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tell  if  thou  hast  commission  to  torment 
any  other  soul  ?*'  It  was  immediately  answered,  **  I  have  ;"  and 
two  women  were  named,  who  were  at  some  distance,  and  in  perfect 
health.  If  this  was  repeated  to  the  women,  which  probably  it  would 
be,  it  might  easily  frighten  them  into  a  fit,  prepared  as  they  already 
were  by  Methodism.  Wesley  called  the  next  evening  at  a  house 
where  he  found  them  both,  and  presently  both  were  in  agonies. 
The  violent  convulsions  all  over  their  bodies  are  said  by  Wesley  to 
be  such  as  *'  words  cannot  describe,  and  their  cries  and  groans  too 
horrid  to  be  borne,  till  one  of  them,  in  a  tone  not  to  he  expressed, 
said,  *  Where  is  your  faith  now  ?  Come,  go  to  prayers  !  1  will  pray 
with  you.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  1'  We  took  the  advice, 
from  whomsoever  it  came,  and  poured  out  our  souls  before  Godj  till 

L y  C r's  agonies  so  increased,  that  it  seemed  she  was 

in  the  pangs  of  death.  But  in  a  moment  God  spoke  ;  she  knew  his 
voice,  and  both  her  body  and  soul  were  healed.  We  continued  in 
prayer  till  near  one,  wbenS y  J  s^s  voice  was  also  chang- 

ed, and  she  began  strongly  to  call  upon  God.  This  she  did  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  renewed  our  prayers, 
whilst  she  was  crying  continually,  "  1  burn  1  I  burn  !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  !  I  have  a  fire  within  me — I  cannot  bear  it.  Lord  Jesus, 
belpl" 

Charles  was  not  so  credulous  in  such  cases  as  his  brother.  That 
the  body  would  sometimes  partake  of  the  violent  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  sink  under  the  passion  which  the  preacher  had  raised,  he 
could  not  doubt,  because  it  oflen  occurred  under  his  own  eyes  to 
persons  whose  sincerity  could  not  be  impeached  ;  but  be  saw  thait 
this  was  not  always  involuntary ;  he  frequently  attempted  to  check  it 
with  success,  and  he  sometimes  detected  imposition.  A  woman  at 
Kings  wood  was  distorting  herself,  and  crying  out  loudly  while  he 
preached  ;  she  became  quite  calm  when  he  assured  her  that  he  did 
not  think  the  better  of  her  for  it.  A  girl  at  Bristol  being  questioned 
judiciously  concerning  her  frequent  fits  and  trances,  confessed  that 
what  she  did  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr.  Wesley  take  notice 
ofber.  ' 

**  To-day;"  he  says  io  his  journal,  "  one  came  who  was  pleased 
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|q  fatt  into  a  fit  for  my  entertaiament.  He  beat  himself  heartily  ;  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  binder  hjm  j  so  instead  of  singing  over  him.  as  had 
often  been  done,  we  left  him  to  recover  at  his  leisure.  A  girl,  as  shje 
began  her  cry,  I  ordered  to  be  carried  out  :  her  convulsions  were 
so  violent  as  to  take  away  the  use  of  her  limbs  till  they  laid  her  with- 
out at  the  door,  and  left  her  ;  then  she  immediately  found  her  legs, 
and  walked  off.  Some  very  unstill  sisters,  who  always  took  care  to 
stand  near  me,  and  tried  who  could  cry  loudest,  since  I  have  had 
them  removed  out  of  my  sight,  have  been  as  quiet  as  lambs.  The 
first  night  I  preached  here,  half  my  words  were  lost  through  the 
noise  of  their  ontcries  ;  last  night,  before  I  began,  1  gave  public  no- 
lice,  that  whosoever  cried  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  should,  without 
any  man's  hurting  or  judging  them,  be  gently  carried  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  room  :  but  my  porters  had  no  employment  the  whole 
night. " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

— STATE  OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wesley  had  now  proposed  to  himself  a  clear  and  determinate  ob- 
ject- What  had  from  time  to  time  been  effected  in  the  monastic  fa- 
milies of  the  Romish  establishment,  when  the  laws  of  those  institu- 
tkoos  were  relaxed  and  the  spirit  had  evaporated,  he  wished  to  do 
«ipQD  a  wider  theatre  and  with  a  nobler  purpose.  He  hoped  to  give 
a  Dew  impube  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  awaken  its  dormant  zeal, 
infuse  life  into«  body  where  nothing  but  life  was  wanting,  and  lead 
the  way  to  the  performance  of  duties  which  the  State  had  blindly 
overlooked,  and  the  Church  had  scandalously  neglected  :  thus  would 
be  become  the  author  of  a  second  Reformation,  whereby  all  that 
had  been  left  undone  in  the  former  would  be  completed.  And  here 
it  will  be  convenient  to  look  back  upon  the  causes  and  circumstan- 
•eft  which  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and  made  it  desirable,  even 
according  to  human  perceptions,  that  such  an  agent  in  the  moral 
world  should  he  raised  up;  This  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  religious  history  of  England. 

'  Christianity  at  its  beginning  was  preached  to  the  poor,  and  during 
Uie  first  centuries  gradually  made  its  way  up  ;  yet  even  then  it  was 
the  religion  of  towns  and  cities,  so  that  jafter  its  triumph  was  estab- 
lished, the  same  word  came  at  length  to  signify  a  villager  and  a  hea- 
tb^.  When  the  Rx)man  empire  was  broken  up,  the  work  of  con- 
veffSfcon,  especially  in  these  northern  countries,  was  to  begin  again  ; 
tbejDftisftionaries  thea  looked  for  proselytes  in  courts,  they  converted 
^^eeD9  and  kings,  who  had  good  political  reasons  for  accepting  their 
innt^uotions,  and  Christianity  made  its  way  down.  Intellect  was 
i^ver  moce  beneficially  employed,  and  never  obtained  a  more  sig- 
Djil  triumpi^^  Bloody  idolatries  were  overthrown  ;  all  that  remained 
oyf  literature  and  of  science  was  rescued  from  destniction  ;  and  the 
cpoiforts,  arts  and  elegancies  of  social  and  refined  life  were  introdu- 
e^.a^nongtlie  humanized  barbarians.     Miracles  have  been  largely 
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inyeDtcd  to  exaggerate  the  wonder  of  a  change  which  not  improba- 
bly was  soraetimes  promoted  by  fraud  ;  still  it  is  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  annals  of  mankind.  The  great  actors  have  been  magnified  into 
demi-gods  by  their  own  church,  but  they  bave  been,  not  less  unduly, 
consigned  to  neglect  and  forgelfuJness  in  ours  ;  for  if  ever  men  were 
entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  and  admiration  of  those  for  whoni 
they  lived  and  laboured,  these  are  they. 

The  conversion  of  Britain  had  not  been  completed  when  the 
island  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  There  can  be  littltr 
«Ioubt  that  the  Roman  idolatry  was  still  subsisting  :  the  Picts  were 
apparently  an  unconverted  tribe  of  indigenous  savages,  still  tattooed 
irnd  woaded  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Druidical  superstitions  were 
cherished  in  a  later  age.  AAer  the  Saxons  had  become  a  Christian 
people,  a  fresh  flood  of  heathenism  came  in  with  the  Danes  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Alfred  there  existed  a  heathen  party  in  the  country, 
which  continued  sometimes  in  strength  and  always  in  hope^  till  the 
Conquer  :  after  that  time  it  received  no  recruits  from  Scandinavia, 
and  therefore  it  disappeared  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  said  to  have  died 
away  for  want  of  support,  than  to  have  been  eradicated  by  the  Care 
of  the  government,  or  the  exertions  of  the  clergy. 

During  the  first  centuries  of  the  Saxon  church  there  were  no  pa- 
rochial divisions.  The  clergy  resided  in  episcopal  monasteries  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  as  they  bad  been  brought  up  ; 
they  were  sent  from  thence  to  instruct  the  country  people,  and  ad- 
minister the  otfices  of  religion  in  the  few  churches  which  existed,  or 
where  there  was  no  church,  at  a  cross  in  the  open  air  ;  when  they 
had  executed  their  commission  they  returned,  and  others  Went  oufc 
to  perform  the  same  course  of  duty.  The  means  of  instruction  were 
few  and  precarious  under  such  a  system,  and  those  lords  who  were 
desirous  of  having  spiritual  aid  always  at  hand  for  themselves,  or 
who  saw  the  advantfhge  of  having  their  vassals  trained  in  a  faith  which 
inculcated  obedience,  industry,  patience  and  contentment,  built 
churches  and  endowed  them  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  priest. 
The  bishops  promoted  such  establishments  :  parishes  were  thua 
formed  which  were  usually  co-extensive  with  the  domain  of  the  pa- 
tron, and  as  these  became  ^neral,  the  system  of  itinerancy  fell  into 
disuse.  The  alteration  wTas  well  intended,  and  has  produced  great 
good  ;  yet  it  may  have  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  that  decay 
of  knowledge  and  dissoluteness-  of  life  which  are  known  after  this 
time  to  have  ensued  among  the  Saxon  clergy.  They  were  removed 
from  the  eye  of  authority,  from  the  opportunities  of  learning,  and 
from  the  society  of  their  equals. 

The  Norman  conquest  produced  more  good  than  evil  by  bringing 
our  Church  into  a  closer  connexion  with  Rome,  fcrr  the  light  of  tbfe 
world  was  there, — dim  indeed  and  offuscated,  untrimmed  and  waver- 
ing in  the  socket,  but  living  and  burning  still.  A  fairer  ideal  of 
Utopian  policy  can  scarcely  be  contemplated  than  the  papal  scheme, 
if  it  could!  be  regarded  apart  from  the  abuses,  the  frauds,  and  the 
Crimes  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  An  empire  was  to  be  erected, 
not  of  force  but  of  intellect,  which  should  bind  together  all  nationsr 
in  the  unity  of  faith,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Its  members  were 
to  direct  the  councils  of  princes  and  the  consciences  of  all  men  ;  for 
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this  purpose  they  were  chosen  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  early 
y4)utb,  and  trained  accordingly,  or  they  vohmteered  in  maturer  life, 
when  we^tned  from  the  world  and  weary  of  its  vanities.  They 
^vere  relieved  by  a  liberal  provision  from  any  care  for  their  own 
support ;  the  obligation  of  celibacy  precluded  those  prudential 
anxieties  which  might  otherwise  have. employed  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  time  and  of  their  thoughts,  or  have  interfered  in  any  way 
with  that  service  to  which  they  were  devoted  ;  and  they  were  ex- 
empted from  the  secular  power,  that  they  might  discharge  their 
religious  duty  freely  and  without  fear.  By  the  wise  and  admirable 
institution  of  tithes,  a  tenth  part  of  all  property  was  rescued  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  descent  in  which  it  would  else  have  been 
absorbed,  and  formed  into  an  ample  establishment  for  the  raembera 
of  this  intellectual  aristocracy,  in  their  different  degrees.  He  who 
entered  the  church,  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge,  ability,  and 
discretion,  however  humble  his  birth,  might  aspire  to  wealth,  rank, 
and  honours  which  would  make  the  haughtiest  barons  acknowledge 
him  for  their  peer,  and  to  authority  before  which  kings  trembled, 
and  against  which  emperors  struggled  in  vain. 

Let  us  confess  that  human  ambition  never  proposed  to  itself  a 
grander  aim,  and  that  all  other  schemes  of  empire  for  which  mankind 
have  bled,  appear  mean  and  contemptible,  when  compared  to  this 
magaiticeBt  conception.  And  much  was  accomplished  for  which  all 
succeeding  ages  have  reason  to  be  grjiteful.  For  by  their  union  with 
Rome  (and  that  union  could  only  be  preserved  by  their  dependence) 
the  distant  churches  were  saved  from  sinking  into  a  state  of  utter 
ignorance  and  degradation,  like  that  of  the  Abyssinians  or  Armenians  ; 
Christendom,  because  of  thi^  union,  was  more  than  a  name  ;  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  its  internal  divisions  and  dissentions,  on 
the  great  occasion  when  its  vital  interests  were  at  stake,  felt  that  it 
had  one  heart,  one  life,  and  acted  with  one  impulse.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  crusades,  Mahommedanism  would  have  barbarized  the  world. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  elevation  of  the  clerical  character, 
Cbristendom  itself  would  have  continued  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  even  retrograded  further  :  for  birth  would  have  been  the  only 
distinction,  and  arms  the  only  honourable  pursuit. 

The  Church  could  not  have  effected  all  this  good,  if  it  had  not 
employed  means  which  have  been  too  indiscrin^inately  condemned. 
A  religion  of  rites  and  ceremonies  was  as  necessary  for  the  rude  and 
ferocious  nations  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  as  for  the  Is- 
raelites when  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt.  Pomp,  and  wealth, 
and  authority  were  Ci^sential  for  its  success.  Through  these  it  tri- 
.umphed,  but  by  these  it  was  corrupted  ;  for  they  brought  it  into  too 
close  a  union  with  the  world.  These  temptations  drew  into  its 
ranks  men  who  disgraced  by  their  vices  the  high  offices  which  they 
obtained  by  their  birth.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  another 
cause  of  corruption.  When  the  persecution  under  the  heathen 
emperors  was  to  be- braved,  or  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  caprice  and  cruelty  of  barbarous  idolaters, 
it  was  desirable  that  they  sheuld  hold  their  lives  loose,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  themselves  disengaged  from  earth.  But  the  imposi- 
tion of  celibaoy  upon  all  the  minist*^r5  of  the  Church,  was  unautho- 
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TizeA  by  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  its  spirit,  and  in  its 
general  consequences  beyond  all  doubt  detrimental  to  public  morals. 
By  a  system  of  confession,  favourable  indeed  to  its  ambitious  viet»s, 
but  still  more  injurious  to*  morality,  the  Church  intruded  upon  the 
sacredness  of  private  life.     It  disguised  the  sublime  and  salutary 
truths  of  revelation  beneath  a  mass  of  fables  more  gross  and  mon- 
strous than  the  very  Heathens  had  feigned  ;  and  arrogating  to  itself 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins,,  it  substituted,  in  the  place  of  Christina 
duties,  a  routine  of  practices  borrowed  from  the  Manichaeaos,  Pa- 
gans'of  every  kind,  and  even  the  Mahommedans  ;  and  established 
it  as  a  t  principle,  that  by  these  worthless  works  a  man  might  not 
only  secure  salvation  for  himself,  but  accumulate  a  slock  of  surplus 
merits,  which  were  disposable  by  gift  or  sale.     Men  were  eaeily 
persuaded,  that  as  the  merit  of  good  works  might  be  bought,  so  might 
the  account  for  evil  ones  be  settled  by  pecuniary  payment,  and  tiie 
rich  be  their  own  redeemers.     Every  thing  on  earth  had  long  been 
venal,  and  the  scheme  of  corruption  was  completed,  by  putting  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  at  a  price.     Yet  was  this  whole  system  well 
adapted  to  the  ignorance  upon  which  it  rested,  and  which  it  tended 
to  perpetuate.     Us  symbols  were  every  where  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  its  practices  dexterously  interwoven  with  the  daily 
business  of  life.     While  it  lulled  the  conscience,  it  possessed  the 
imagination  and  the  heart.     The  Church  was  like  a  garden,  in  which 
things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  were  running  to  seed  ;  but  they  did 
not  possess  it  wholly  ;  it  still  produced  beautiful  flowers,  and  whole- 
some herbs  and  fruit- 
When  the  abuses  were  most  flagrant,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
arisen  with  the  restoration  of  letters,  wise  men  would  have  weeded 
the  garden,  but  rash  ones  were  for  going  to  work  with  the  plough 
and  the  harrow.     What  was  to  be  expected  from  the  spirit  which  had 
gone  abroad  had  been  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lollards  in  En- 
gland, and  more  manifestly  in  Bohemia,  by  the  bloody  drama  of  the 
Hussite  war.     The  most  sagacious  and  even-minded  men  of  the  age, 
such  as  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  their  fear  of  religious 
revolution,  and  the  inevitable  evils  which  it  would  draw  on,  opposed 
the  reform,  which,  but  for  that  foresight,  they  would  have  desired 
and  promoted.     In  this  country  the  best  people  and  the  worst  com- 
bined in  bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  in  its  progress  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  toth*     The  business  of  demolition  was  success- 
folly  carried  on  by  zealots,  who  lent  their  ignorant  hands  to  aggran- 
dize and  enrich  the  rapaciods  and  the|  unprincipled  :  but  the  fathers 
of  the  English  Church  were  not  permitted  to  complete  the  edifice 
which  they  would  have  raised  from  the  ruins. 

*  La  nature  trcoit  pose  deux  larrieres^  pour  maintenir  la  chnstete  ehez  le»  /<;tnmc«,  lapudttir^  et  U* 
rrmords :  h  pretre  let  uneantit  les  toutes  Its  deux,  pur  la  confession  et  Vahtolviion.  (Maranda,  Ta- 
bleau du  Pieniont.)  St.  E  vremond  observes,  that  tlie  Protestant  reJigion  is  as  fovoui*able  to  husbancts, 
as  the  GathoHc  is  to  wliat  lie  calls  lovers. 

t  *'  Learn,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "to  view  Popery  in  a  troe  lig^ht,  as  a  conspiracy  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  even  by  subjecUag  the  most  sacred  truths  of  religion  to  contrivances  for  raisiai' 
their  aulhoritj',  and  by  offering  to  the  world  another  method  of  being  saved,  besides  that  presented 
in  the  Gospel.  Popery  is  a  mass  of  Impostures,  supported  by  raeo  who  manage  tbfem  with  great 
advantages,  and  impose  them  with  inexpressible  severities  on  those  who  dare  call  any  thing  iu 
question  that  they  dictate  to  them."  • 

t  «  The  untimely  end  of  that  good  piince,  King  Edward,"  says  Burnet  in  the  supplementary 
volume  to  his  history,(p.  216.)"  was  looked  upo«  byall  people  as  a  jtwt  judgment  of  God  upon  those 
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The  lay  impropriations,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  bulwarks  of 
the  Church  in  our  distempered  age,  were,  for  a  long  time  after  thef 
Heformation,  a  sore  and  scandalous  eviL  Where  the  monasteries 
had  appropriated  a  benefice,  they  could  always  provide  a  fit  preach- 
er ;  and  though  they  have  been  charged  with  giving  scanty  stipends 
to  ignorant  incumbents,  and  thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  decay  of 
learning,  the  justice  of  thie  accusation  may  be  questioned.  For 
tkough  their  object  in  obtaining  these  impropriations  was  that  they 
might  indulge  in  larger  expenses,  all  those  expenses  were  not  unwor- 
thy ones,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  literature  must  have 
gained  more  than  it  coXild  possibly  have  lost  by  the  transfer.  But 
when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  their  property  was  distri- 
buted among  those  who  possessed  favour  or  interest  at  court,  and,  as 
was  proverbially  said,  Popish  lands  made  Protestant  landlords,  the 
consequences  of  that  abominable  robbery  were  soon  perceived. 
Men  who  bad  enriched  themselves  by  sacrilege  supported  the  new 
estabiishment,  because  it  warranted  their  ill-gotten  estates  :  their 
conduct  evinced  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  better  mo- 
tives. In  many  places  the  churches  were  suffered  to  fall  to  decay ;" 
and  cures  so  impoverished,  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  minister  a  de- 
cent subsistence,  were  given  to  any  persons  who  could  be  found  mi- 
serable enough  to  accept  them.  That  opinion,  which  had  accustom- 
ed the  people  to  look  upon  religious  "^poverty  with  respect,  was  re- 
moved at  the  very  time  when  the  great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  thus  reduced  to  abject  poverty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
clergy  were  permitted  to  marry,  which  rendered  their  poverty  more 
conspicuous  and  less  endurable. 

The  Reformation,  like  other  great  political  revolutions,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  an  active  minority.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people  throughout  England  were  attached  to  the  Catho- 
lic superstition,  and  most  strongly  so  to  those  parts  of  it  which  were 
Qiost  superstitious.  They  were  brought  over  from  it  just  as  Julian 
intended  to  bring  over  the  Christians  from  Christianity,  by  prohibit- 
ing their  ancient  practices,  and  depriving  them  of  their  former 
course  of  instruction,  rather  than  by  the  zeal  and  lability  of  new 

who  pretended  to  love  and  promote  a  reformation,  but  wbfMe  impious  and  flagitious  lires  were  a 
reproach  to  it.  The  open  lewdness  in  which  many  lived,  without  shaiue  or  remorse,  grave  great 
occasiontotheiradversoriestosay  they  were  in  therig^t  to  assert  justification  by  faiw  without 
works,  since  they  were,  as  to  every  good  work,  reprobate.  Their  gross  and  insatiable  scrambling 
after  the  goods  and  wealth  that  had  been  dedicated  witli  g6od  designs,  though  to  superstitious  uses, 
without  apfHytng  any  pait  of  it  to  the  promoting  the  gospel,  tlie  instructing  the  youth,  and  relieving 
the  poor,  made  all  people  conclude,  that  it  wasTor  jrobbery,  and  not  for  reformatioB,  that  their  zeal 
nadethem  so  active." 

*  ALrchl)is]iop  Leighton  (a  man  who  ought  never  to  be  named  without  some  expression  of  respect 
for  his  wisdom  and  his  holiness)  used  to  say,  "The  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  Popery  were  such 
grofisnnd  «Mliuiis  things,  that  nothing  could  tuive  maintained  tliat  Church  under  those  just  and  visi- 
ble prfjutUces,  but  the  several  orders  among  them,  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortification  and 
contempt  of  the  world,  and,  with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them,  maintained  a  face  of  piety  and 
devotion.  He  also  thought  Uie  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  lleformation  was,  that  more  of  those 
houses,  and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mixtures,  was  not 
praserved;  so  that  the  Protestant  churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  nor  retreat  for  men  of 
mortified  tempers."  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  17S.  (edition  1816.) 

Bamet  himself,  also  saw  the  good  which  the  Romish  Church  derived  from  these  orders,  notwith- 
standing the  villa  nous  impostures  and  loathsome  trash  with  which  they  were  polluted.  "The 
whole  boily  of  Protestants,**  he  says, "  if  united,  might  be  an  equal  match  to  the  Church  of  Rome : 
it  is  much  superior,  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  force,  if  it  were  animated  with  the  zeal  which  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  but  chiefly  the  Jesmts,  spread  through  their  whole  communion :  whereas  the  reformed 
are  cold  and  unconcerned,  as  well  as  disj<)inted  in  matters  that  relate  to  religion." 

See  also,  upon  this  subject,  what  is  said  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  voL  xix.  p.  89. 

t  Bishop  .Tewel  said, in  one  Af  bis  letters,  that  "if  they  had  more  handi  matters  would  go  well: 
but  U  wa»  hard  to  make  ««art  go  wjlhouthonm.'* 
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teachers.  Under  the  papal  system,  more  had  latterly  been  done  bj 
the  regular  than  by  the  secular  clergy  ;  but  by  the  suppression  of  the 
reguljtrs,  the  number  of  religious  instructers  was  reduced  to  leas 
than  half  the  former  establishment,  and  they  who  remained  were  left 
to  labour  with  diminished  ardour  in  a  wider  field.  For  a  twofold 
evil  was  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle  and  its  long  conti- 
nuance. Those  members  of  the  priesthood  who  had  entered  with 
most  feeling  upon  their  holy  office,  who  were  most  conscious  ef  it» 
duties,  or  who  had  applied  themselves  with  most  vigour  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  took  their  part  either  for  or  against  the  Reformation ; 
and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  a  large  proportion  of  them  su^ered 
martyrdom  or  exile,  both  parties  being  too  sincere  not  to  anderstand 
and  avow,  that,  upon  their  view  of  the  question,  it  was  as  mjuch  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  inflict,  as  to  suffer  persecution.  But  the  ignorant,  the 
lukewarm,  the  time-servers,  and  many  whom  a  pardonable  weakness* 
or  an  humble  distrust  of  their  own  frail  judgment,  withheld  from  ta- 
king a  decided  part,  kept  their  station,"^  and  performed  the  old  ser- 
vice or  the  new  with  equal  obedience  ;  many  indeed  with  equal  in*- 
difference  :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  attached  in 
secret  to  the  old  system,  not  merely  because  while  if  existed  tbej 
bad  been  more  respected  and  better  paid,  but  because  they  ha4 
grown  up  in  it,  and  an  acquiescence  in  its  exploded  tenets  had  be- 
4:ome  the  rooted  habits  of  their  minds.  They  lived  in  hope  of  ano- 
tber  change,  which  was  always  expected  while  the  presumptive^ 
heiress  of  the  crown  was  a  Romanist ;  they  dared  not  openly  incul- 
cate the  old  faith,  but  assuredly  they  used  no  efforts  for  establishia^ 
the  people  in  scriptural  truths  contrary  to  the  errors  with  which 
they  themselves  were  possessed  ;  and  if  the  reformed  service  ap- 
peared dry  and  meagre  in  their  churches,  and  their  ministry  was  s(t 
ineffectual  as  it  was  insincere  and  heartless,  this  was  what  they  -de- 
sired. 

This  further  evil  ensued  ;  ihe  worldly  motives  which  had  ioduce€ 
parents  to  educate  their  children  for  the  clerical  profession,  were 
\vithdrawn.  The  means  for  assisting  poor  scholars  were  lamentably 
,  diminished.  The  church  no  longer  offered  power  to  the  aspiring^y 
dignity  to  the  proud,  ease  and  comfort  to  easy  men,  and  opportunities 
of  learning  and  leisJire  to  those  of  a  higher  nature  ;  but  it  held  forth 
a  prospect  of  the  mojst  imminent  and  appalling  danger — fear,  insecu- 
rity, the  prison,  and  the  stake.  Formerlj^  the  monasteries  as  well  as 
the  churches  had  been  filled  ;  but  for  this  reason  few  persons  were 
to  be  found  who  were  qualified  for  orders,  at  a  timet  when  they  were 

*  The  Dtimber  of  tbesecalar  clergy  was  nbout  9400,  and  of  these  scnrcely  200  were  deprived  \af 
the  esiablishment  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth ;  the  rest  conformed  as  Jhey  had  done  under 
Queen  Mary,  and  as  many  of  them  would  again  have  done  if  the  countij'  had  bet- n  cursed  (accordin|p 
to  their  lioijes)  with  a  second  of  the  name.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  inferior  clergy  were 
deprived. 

f  The  vacancies  Iiappened  also  to  I)e  far  more  numerous  than  usuaK  In  the  first  year  of  ElizA- 
betb's  reifrn,  "  the  realm  had  been  exlremely  visited  with  a  dangerous  and  contagious  slowness, 
which  took  away  almost  1ml  f  the  bisbopsj  and  occasioned  such  morlalily  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
clergj'.  that  a  great  part  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  without  incumbents."  (Heyjyn's  Hist  of  i)ke 
Presbytefians,  p.  246.)  The  chroniclers  make  no  mention  of  any  pestilei^ce  in  1558,  and  perhaps 
that  of  1562-3  may  be  meant.  '  \ 

In  the  pai-liament  of  1 563,  the  Speaker  complained  that  owing  to  the  prevalent  fashion  of  expen- 
diture, and  the  rapacity  which  was  its  consequence,  "  many  of  the  schools  and  benef  res  were  pei- 
xed,  the  education  of  y6nth  disapiiointed,  and  the  succours  for  knowledge  cut  ofi'.  For  1  dare  arer,'* 
fipid  he,  •'  the  schools  fn  England  are  fewer  than  formerly  by  an  hundred,  and  those  which  remain 
«re  many  of  them  but  »Und«r]y  itock«d ,  and  this  it  one  reason  tb«  nnmboor  of  learned  Bden  is  so  re^ 
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most  wantecl,  and  the  few  who  had  been  regularly  bred,  would  not 
accept  of  benefices  upon  which  they  could  not  subsist  with  respecta* 
bility.  The  greatest  part  of  the  country  clergy  were  so  ignorant 
that  they  could  do  little  more  than  read  ;  many  of  tliem  were  car- 
penters and  tailors,  having  taken  to  these  employments  because  they 
could  not  subsist  upon  their  benefices,  and  some  even  kept  alehou- 
ses. D^iring  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  service  in  many 
©f  the  London  parishes  was  performed  by  the  sextons  ;  and  in  very 
many  vicarages,  soine  of  them  in  good  provincial  towns,  the  people 
were  forced  to  provide  themselves  as  they  could.  In  many  places 
they  found  needy  men,  who,  though  they  were  worthy  of  no  higher 
station,  envied  and  hated  those  who  were  mor%  prosperous  than 
themselves,  and  these  peris^ons  poisoned  their  parishioners  with  puri- 
tanical doctrines  and  puritanical  politics,  which  from  the  beginning 
Were  naturally  aUied.  And  because  of  the  want  of  unexceptionable 
Subjects,  men^  of  learning,  but  of  tainted  opinions,  iound  admittance  into 
the  church,  and  their  zeal  was  more  pernicious  than  the  torpor  of 
the  papistical  clergy. 

Owing  therefore  to  the  indifference  or  incapacity  of  one  part  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  temper  of  another,  there  was  at  the  same  time 
an  increase  of  fanaticism  and  a  decay  of  general  piety  :  in  some  pla- 
ces no  care  was  taken  to  instruct  the  people,  in  others  opinions  the 
most  hostile  to  established  institutions  were  sedulously  and  pense- 
veringly  inculcated.  And  though  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  sove* 
reign,  as  well  aS  from  motives  of  sound  policy,  the  best  and  wisest 
men  were  selected  for  the  highest  ofiices  of  the  church,  even  the 
(ranscendant  talents  called  forth  in  its  defence  could  not  counteract 
the  destructive  principles  which  were  at  work.  Political  circum- 
stances brought  those  principles  into  full  play.  Their  tendency  frowi 
the  first  had  not  been  mistaken  ;  indeed  it  had  scarcely  been  dis- 
guised. They  produced  in  their  progress  rebellion  and  regicide ; 
and  if  the  schismatics,  who  cordially  co-operated  for  the  overthrow 
ef  the  altar  and  the  throne,  had  not  turned  their  malignant  passions 
against  each  other  as  soon  as  the  business  of  destruction  was  done, 
they  would  have  established  among  us  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the 
lowest  and  most  loathsome  kind,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  . 
the  punishment  and  the  degradation  of  this  guilty  and  miserable 
nation.  - 

When  these  disturbances  began,  time  had  so  ftir  remedied  the  ill 
consequences  attendant  upon  the  Reformation,  that  though  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  poverty  of  th<i  inferior  clergy  and  from  their  di-  . 
finished  numbers  had  not  been  remedied,  a  generation  of  clergymen 
had  growQ  up,  not  inferior  as  a  body  to  those  of  any  age  or  country, 
in  learning,  in  abihty,  or  in  worth.  Their  sincerity  was  put  to  the 
proof,  and  it  appears  that  full  two  thirds  of  them  were  ejected  for 
fidelity  to  their  king  and  their  holy  office.  Revolutions  call  forth 
heroic  virtue  at  the  beginning,  but  their  progress  tends  to  destroy  all 
virtue,  for  they  dislocate  the  foundations  of  morality.     Reformed  re^ 

\ 

markftbly  diminished.    The  universities  are  decayed,  and  great  market  towns  without  either  school  ' 
or  preachei*',  for  the  poor  vicar  is  turned  off  with  twenty  pounds,  and  the  bulls  of  the  Church's. pa- 
trimony is  impropriated  and  diverted  to  foreign  use.    Thus  tlie  parish  has  no  preacher,  and  tliu«, 
for  want  of  a  fund  for  instruction,  the  people  are  bred  to  ig^norance  and  obsticacj."  CoUier's  Ecele- 
jlasUcal  History,  p.  480. 
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ligion  bad  not  jet  taken  root  io  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  the  Iowat 
classes  were  for  the  most  part  as  igDoraot  of  the  esseiitiala  of  religioa 
as  they  had  beeo  in  the  days  of  popery,  and  they  had  none  of  that 
attachment  to  its  forms,  in  which  the  strength  of  popery  consists. 
Opinions  were  now  perilously  shaken  and  unsettled.  During  the 
anarchy  that  ensued,  new  sects  sprang  up  like  weeds  in  a  neglected 
^rden.  Many  were  driven  mad  by  fanaticism,  a  disease  which  alf 
ways  rages  in  disordered  times.  Others  were  shocked  at  beholding 
how  religion  was  made  a  cloak  for  ambition  and  villany  of  every 
kind,  and  being  deprived  of  their  old  teachers,  and  properly  disgusted 
with  the  new,  they  fell  into  a  state  of  doubt,  and  from  doubt  into  un- 
belief. A  g^nera^pn  grew  up  under  a  system  which  had  as  far  as 
possible  df^prived  holiness  of  all  its  beauty  ;  the  yoke  was  too  heavy, 
too  galling,  too  ignominious  to  he  borne  :  and  when  the  Restoration 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion*  of  knaves  and  fanatics,  it  was  soon  per*- 
ceived  that  the  effect  of  such  systems  is  to  render  religion  odious,  hj^ 
making  piety  suspected,  and  to  prepare  a  people  for  licentiousness 
and  atheism. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  restoration  of  the  Church, 
were  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  which  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  its. establishment  under  Elizabeth,  and  in  some  respects  more  un<^ 
favourable.  A  generation  had  elapsed,  during  which  no  men  hall 
been  educated  for  the  priesthood  except  upon  sectarian  principles. 
The  greater  nui^ber  of  the  sequestered  clergy  had  been  cut  off., 

*  The  conduct  of  the  puritanical  clerg^y  during  their  reign,  is  thus  admirably  described  in  a  frag- 
ment said  to  have  been  written  by  Milton,  and  bcarin?  strong  marks  of  bfo  style:  "  If  the  state  vrere 
in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  better  ;  to  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were 
called,  neither  chosfen  by  any  rule  or  cwitoin  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  know- 
ledge above  others  left  out ',  ouly  as  each  member  of  parliament  in  his  private  fancy  thought  fit,  so 
elected  one  by  cue.  The  most  part  of  them  were  such  as  liad  preaciieU  and  cried  down,  with  gre^t 
show  of  zeal,  the  avarice  of  blsho)w,  and  pluralities  *,  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employment- 
for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather  above  human  strengtli.  Yet  these* 
consciennoitt  men  (before  any  part  of  the  work  was  done  for  which  tbev  came  together,  and  that  ou 
the  public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastor-like  profession, 
nnd  especially  of^  their  boasted  reformation,  to  ^eize  into  their  hands,  or  not  nnwiUingly  to  accept' 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings)  collegiate  maiiterships  in  the  wniversiti<*s, 
licb  lectures  in  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  winda  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms:, 
by  which  means  these  great  rebukers  of  non-residence,  amongst  so  many  distant  cures,  were  ndt 
ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and  non-residents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation, 
doubtless  by  their  own  mouths.  And  yet.  the  main  doctrine  for  which  tliey  took  sucU  pay,  and  in- 
«iflted  upon  with  more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us  in  elTect,  that  their  ooctrlne  was 
HNnrth  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  their  nunistry  le$s  available  than  bodily  compulsion ;  per- 
suading the  magistrate  to  use  it,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience,  tlian  evan- 
gelical persaasiou  :  distrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  which  were  given  th^m, 
if  they  be  riffhtly  called,  with  full  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts  and  iinaginatiouB. 
that  exalt  themselves  against  God.  But,  while  they  tau?ht  comjpulsion  without  conviuceroent, 
which  not  long  before  they  complained  of,  as  executed  uuclirtstianfy  af  ainst  themselves,  their  in- 
taots  are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  anti-christian ;  setting  up  a  siiiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular 
power,  to  the  advancing  of  their  own  authority  al>ove  the  magistrate  whom  they  would  have  made 
their  executioner  to  punish  church  delinquencies,  whereof  civil  laws  have  no  cognizance. 
«  **  And  well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better  principled  than  their  teachers, 
trusted  with  committeeships  and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous  (and 
a«  they  sticked  not  to  term  them)  godly  men,  but  executing  their  places  like  children  of  the  devil 
unfaiiMuily,  unjustly,  unmercifully,  and,  where  not  corruptly,  stuindty ;  so  that,  between  th^m  the 
teachers,  and  these  the  disciples,  there  hnth  not  been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith, 
to  piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation  \  nor.  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the  enemies  of  God 
and  truth,  since  the  first  preacbiog  of  reformation.  The  people,  therefore,  looking  one  whileon  the 
statists,  whom  they  beheld  without  constancy  or  firmness,  labouring  doubtfully  beneath  the  weig^ht 
of  their  own  too  high  undei-takings,  busiest  in  petty  things,  triSlng  in  the  mam,  deluded  and  quire- 
^lienated,  expressed  divers  ways  their  disaffection,  some  despising  wlioai  befoce  they  honoured, 
some  deserting,  some  inveieliing,  some  conspiring  against  them.  Then  looking  on  the  churchmen, 
ybom  they  saw  under  subtile  hypocrisy,  to  Aave  preached  their  own  follies  uM>st  of  tben^  not  the 
gospel  5  time-servers,  covetous,  illiterate,  persecutors,  not  lovers  of  the  truth  •,  like  in  most  things 
.whereof  they  accused  tiieir  pjc^ecessors :  looking  on  all  this,  the  people,  which  had  been  kept 
warm  a  while  with  the  counterfeit  zeal  of  their  pulphs,  after  a  false  heat,  became  more  cold  and 
obdurate  than  be/ore,  some  tqrning  to  lewdness,  some  to  fiat  atheism,  put  beside  their  old  religion, 
and  fuuUy  scaud»iized  iii  what  tJtey  espedted  should  be  naw,^'  Harleian  Mhcelkinv,  8vo.  edition, 
vdl.  V.  p.  39. 
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<rf'  tbem  by  the  natural  course  of  years  ;  many  by  ill  usage  and 
eoafiDemenl  io  prisons  or  in  the  hulks.  These  ministers  had  been 
content  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake  ;  but  when  those  who  had  sup- 
planted them  were  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  liturgy  which  they 
bad  proscribed,  or  to  give  up  their  benefices,  a  ^large  majority  pre- 
ferred the  easier  alternative.  In  so  doing,  many  l^yond  all  doubt 
did  well  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  chose  conscientiously  the 
better  part  i  but  there  must  certainly  have  been  many  who  sacrificed 
tbeir  scruples  to  their  convenience,  and  more  who  had  no  scruples 
to  sacrifice,  because  they  had  brought  with  them  to  their  holy  office 
little  intellect  and  less  feeling.  Some  of  the  ejected  ministers  were 
men  of  unquestionable  piety  and  signal  talents  :  all  had  given  proof 
of  tbeir  sincerity.  Wherever  therefore  the  priest  was  ejected,  part 
al  least  of  his  flock  regretted  him,  and  a  disposition  by  no  means  fa- 
Toorable  to  his  successor  must  have  existed  ;  and  where  men  of  lit- 
tie  ability  and  little  principle  retained  their  benefices,  they  must  bare 
been  despised.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  had  been 
wofully  shaken  during  the  long  struggle,  received  another  shock. 
The' clergy  themselves  did  not  mani^t  in  their  prosperity  the  sam^ 
eq«al  mipd  with  which  they  bad  endured  their  adverse  fortune* 
They  were  more  desirous  of  retaliating  upon  their  old  persecutors, 
tliaii  of  conciliating  them.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  indeed  is  the  last 
lesson  which  men  learn  in  the  school  of  suflering  :  but  he  must  know 
Httie  of  the  history  and  the  spirit  of  those  times  who  should  imagine 
that  any  conciliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Church  could  have 
produced  uniformity  in  a  land  where  old  opinions  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  seeds  of  schism  bad  been  scattered  every  where. 
It  is  easier  to  justify  the  heads  of  the  restored  clergy  upon  this 
point,  than  to  excuse  them  for  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
wealth  which  in  consequence  of  the  long  protracted  calamities  of  the 
■alion  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  leases  of  the  church  lands 
bad  almost  all  fallen  in  ;  there  had  been  no  renewal  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  fines  which  were  now  raised  amounted  to  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  Some  of  this  money  was  expended  in  repairing 
as  far  as  was  reparable  that  havoc  in  churches  and  cathedrals  which 
the  fanatics  had  made  during  their  abominable  reign  ;'Some  also  was 
disposed  of  in  ransomiog  English  slaves  from  tlie  Barbary  pirates : 
bnt  the  greater  part  went  to  enrich  individuals  and  build  up  families, 
instead  of  being  employed  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Q,ueen  Anne  applied  the  tenths 
andt  first  fruits  to  this  most  desirable  object ;  but  the  eflect  of  her 
augmentation  was  slow  and  imperceptible  ;  they  continued  in  a 
state  of  degrading  poverty,  and  that  poverty  was  another  cause  of 

*  The  number  of  nonconformists  who  were  expelled  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  uniformity  U 
flated  at  two  thousand:  ihat  of  the  sequestered  clcrgry  was  between  six  and  seven  thousand,  at  sta- 
ted by  Dr.  Gauden  in  his  Petitionary  Remonstrance  to  the  Protector :  so  incorrect  are  the  assertions 
•f  Messrs.  Bo?ue  and  Bennet  in  their  History  of  the  Dissenters,  that  « the  episcopal  clergy  very 
fenerally  conformed  to  the  new  establishment*,"  (vol.  i.  p.  87.)  and  that  "ecclesiastical  history  fur- 
«iithes  no  such  instance  of  a  noble  army  of  confessors  at  one  time,"  (ditto*  p.  99.)  as  that  of  the  two 
ftmsand  nonconforming-  ministers. 

t  Charles  n>  disposed  of  these  funds  chiefly  among  his  mistresses  and  his  natural  children. 
Queen  Mary  intended  to  apply  tbem  (as  was  afterwards  done  by  her  sister)  to  the  augmentadon  of 
small  livings:  Burnet  after  her  death  represented  this  to  WiiUam,  and  the  measure  was  stnmcllr 
approved  by  Somers  and  Halifax,  but  Sunderland  obtained  an  assignment  of  dOOOf.  a-year  v^qa  two 
(iwcesses  for  two  lives,  ^  so  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  after  that  1" 

Vw,.    1.  it  D 
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tlie  iDclifiing  infiaeDee  of  iht  Cburcb,  and  the  iocr^astng  iri«ligi«9 
•f  the  people. 

A  further  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  relaxation,  or  ratber  i)i# 
total  decaj  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  the  Rootisb  dajs  it  bad 
been  grossly  abused  ;  and  latterly  also  it  had  been  brought  into  ge« 
fieral  abhorrence  and  contempt,  by  the  tyrannical  measures  oi^  Laud 
on  one  side^  and  the  ifb&ord  rigour  of  Puritanism  on  the  other.  Tb« 
elergy  had  lost  that  authority  vrhicb  may  always  command  at  least! 
the  appearance  of  respect ;  and  they  had  lost  that  respect  also  bf 
which  the  place  of  authority  may  sometimes  so  much  more  worthily^ 
\fe  supplied.  For  tbe  loss  of  power  they  were  not  censurable  ;  but 
if  they  possessed  little  of  that  influence  which  the  minister  who  dili- 
gently and  conscientioo&ly  disc  barges  his  duty  will  certainly  acquire* 
it  is  manifest,  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  have  been  culpably  remiss. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  bouae  of  Hanover,  tbe 
English  church  could  boast  of  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and 
ablest  defenders  ;  men  who  hare  neither  been  surpassed  in  piety,  ^c^ 
in  erudition,  nor  in  industry  nor  m  eloquence,  nor  in  strength  and  sob- 
tlety  of  mind  :  and  when  the  design  for  re-establishing  popery  in  ihes« 
ktn^oms  was  sygtemntically  pursued,  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  thai 
calm  and  steady  resistance,  by  which  our  liberties,  civil  as  well  am. 
religious,  were  preserved.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  the  clergj^ 
zeal  was  wanting.  The  excellent  Leighton  spoke  of  the  Church  a# 
a  fair  carcass  without  a  spirit :  in  doctrine,  in  worsbip^and  in  the! 
main  part  of  its  government,  he  thought  it  tbe  best  constituted  ia 
tbe  world,  but  one  of  the  tnost  corrupt  in  its  administration.  And 
Burnet  observes,  that  in  his  time  our  clergy  had  less  authority,  aiid 
were  under  more  contempt,  than  those  of  any  otber  church  in  £i|- 
rope ;  for  they  were  much  tbe  most  remiss  in  their  labours,  and  th« 
least  severe  in  their  lives.  It  was  not  that  their  lives  were  8Cand»« 
l^us  ;  be  entirely  acquitted  tt>em  of  any  such  imputation  ;  but  they 
were  not  exemplary  as  it  became  them  to  be  ;  and  in  the  «inceri^ 
and  grief  of  a  pious  and  reflecting  mind,  he  pronounced  that  they 
wonM  never  regain  the  influence  which  they  had  lost,  till  they  lived 
better  and  laboured  more. 

Unfavourable  as  this  faithAil  representation  is,  the  constitution,  of 
our  chnrch  tended  naturally  to  produce  such  ministers.  Under  ibe 
Reformed,  as  well  as  under  the  Romish  establishment,  the  clerical 
profession  offered  an  easy  and  bononrable  provision  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  gentry  ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  had  provided  stationa 
for  them,  where,  if  they  were  not  qoalifled  for  active  service,  theiir 
sins  of  omission  would  be  of  a  very  venial  kind.  The  monasteries 
bad  always  a  large  proportion  of  sncb  persons  :  they  went  tbroogli 
the  ceremonies  of  their  respective  rules,  which,  in  spite  of  repeated 
reformations,  (as  they  were  called,)  always  in  no  long  time  relaxed 
into  a  comfortable  sort  of  collegiate  system  ;  their  lack  of  ability  or 
learning  brought  no  disgrace  to  themselves,  for  they  were  not  in  i 
situation  where  either  was  required  ;  and  their  inefficiency  was  not 

*  SomethiBif  i»  Mid  In  the  Quarterly  Review  (vol  xvi.  pp.  $18, 519.)  of  the  temper  with  which  ii 
befaeoref  m  tompurd  thi«  partx)f  our  history.  But  there  are  writers  at  this  day  who  seem  to  tMfik, 
In  Mm  wani»  of  the  prose  Uudibras,  tliait  <*  Pillories  are  more  cruel  thaa  scaffolds,  or  pertutps 
Pi^fiwe'^  «a»  were  larger  than  my  Xom  of  Canterbury's  head." 
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kjiinaw  t&  the  great  establifthnient,  of  it^faidh,  ibough  an  ittert»  thejr 
were  in  no  wi«e  an  inconvenient  part.  But  when  sncfa  persons,  in- 
stead of  entering  the  convents  which  their  ancestors  had  endowed, 
were  settled  upon  family  livings  as  parochial  clergy,  then  indeed 
serious  evil  was  done  to  the  efaaracter  of  the  Ghnrch,  and  to  th« 
relifi^ious  feelings  of  the  nation  :  their  want  of  aptitude  or  inclination 
^r  the  important  office  into  which  they  had  been  thrust  then  became 
a  fearful  thing  for  themselves,  and  a  miserable  calamity  for  the  peo* 
pie  committed  to  their  charge. 

Even  when  the  motives  for  entering  the  Churqh  were  not  thus 
palpably  gross,  the  choice  was  far  more  frequently  made  from  mo- 
tives of  t^bnvenience  and  worldly  circunM^tances,  than  from  a  delibe- 
rate and  conscientious  determination  of  the  will  and  the  judgment* 
Where  there  was  influence  in  an  endowed  school,  or  a  fair  prospect 
of  promotion  at  college,  boys  were  destined  for  holy  orders  wttb 
Ifttte  reference  to  their  talent  or  their  disposition ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, notoriously  because  they  were  thought  unfit  for  any  tiling 
else.  And  when  no  untitoess  existed,  the  destination  was  usually 
regarded  with  ominous  indifference,  as  if  it  might  be  entered  upoa 
wrth  as  Kttle  forethought  and  feeling  as  a  secular  profession  or  a 
branch  of  trade ;  as  if  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul,  and  all  the 
strength  of  man  were  not  required  for  the  due  performance  of  its 
duties,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  were  responsible  for  nothing 
more  than  what  the  Rubric  enjoins. 

The  inevitable  lack  of  zeal  in  achurch  thus  constituted  was  not  sitp- 
plted,  as  in  Catholic  coantries,  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  men*  in 
mature  or  declining  life,  in  whom  disappointment,  wrongs,  sufferings 
and  bereavements,  the  visitation  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  God,  have 
prodoced  the  roost  beneficial  uf  ail  changes*  By  such  men  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  has  been  upheld  in  Europe,  and  its  doctrines  extended 
among  savage  tribes  and  in  idolatrous  kingdoois,  from  Paraqnay  to  Ja-, 
pan  ;  blit  the  English  establishment  had  provided  no  room  for  them, 
and  it  admitted  of  no  supernumeraries.  While  there  was  so  HttU 
xeaf  in  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  many  causes  combined  to  ren- 
der the  want  of  zeal  more  and  more  injurious.  The  population  had 
doubled  since  the  settlement  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth  ;  yelno 
provision  had  been  made  for  increasing  proportionately  the  means 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  at  the  beginning  had  been 
iosnfBcient.  The  growth  of  tnide  drew  men  together  into  towns 
and  cities  ;  a  change  in  society  which,  however  necessary  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  however  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  manafactnres  and  knowledge,  national  wealth  and  national  power, 
Uie  arts,  and  the  comforts,  and  the  refinements  of  life,  is  assuredly, 
in  its  immediate  effects,  injurious  to  general  morals.  As  soon  as  the 
frenzy  fever  of  faction  had  spent  itself,  the  nation  had  revoked 
against  the  tyrannical  spirit  of  Puritanism,   and  the  t  unmercifol 

*  Ul^M,  this  nA^ec^  eee  tbe  Quarterljr  Review,  yoL  xt.  pp.  S^8, 229. 

t  <*  I  remeiiU>er,"  says  Bamet,  <<  in  on^  fast  day  there  were  six  sermons  preached  withoat  inter* 
nisskm.  I  was  there  myself,  and  not  a  little  weai  y  of  so  tedious  a  service.**  Thfai,  indeed,  was  i« 
Scotland,  but  the  service  was  not  l^ss  tremendons'  in  England.  Philip  Henrv  used,  on  such  occ»- 
sions,  to  begin  at  nine  o'clock,  and  never  stir  out  of  the  pulpit  till  alkoat  four  in  the  afternoon 
«  spending  all  that  time  in  praying  and  expouYiding,  and  singifig,  and  preaching,  to  tbe  admiratloA 
•r  aU  tlM  baard  hi*,  who  irare  gaiMili^  mora  oa  saoh  dmf»  than  mm&J*   iain*  Mowe'a  aseihad  of 
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forms.  Unhappily,  while  it  was  in  this  temper,  a  fashion  of  speca- 
lative  impiety  was  imported  from  Fraace,  where  it  had  ori|:inated  ia 
a  corrupt  church,  and  in  a  literature  .more  infamously  licentious 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  England  was  in  but  too  apt  a  state 
to  receive  the  poison.  Some  of  the  leading  Common wealths-mea 
had  been  infidels,  and  hated  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  with  a 
bitterness  which,  if  the  age  had  been  ripe  for  it,  would  have  pro-, 
duced  an  Anti-christian  persecution ;  for  iofidehty  has  shown  itself 
in  a  triumph  to  be  not  less  intolerant  than  superstition.  It  was  ia 
this  school,  that  some  of  the  leading  statesmen,  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  had  been  trained  ;  and  the  progress  of  the. evil  waa 
accelerated,  unintentionally  indeed,  but  not  leas  effectuatly,  by 
a  "*  philosophy  of  home-growth,  the  shallowest  that  ever  imposed 
upon  the  human  understanding.  The  schools  of  dissent  also  sooa 
became  schools  of  unbelief;  this  disposition  is  the  natural  conse*^ 
quence  of  those  systems  which  call  upon  every  man  to  form  hia 
own  judgment  upon  points  of  faith,  without  respect  to  the  autko* 
rity  of  other  ages  or  of  wiser  minds,  without  reference  to  hh  owa 
ignorance  or  his  own  incapacity  ;  which  leave  humility  out  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  character,  and  when  they  pretend,  te 
erect  their  superstructure  of  rational  belief,  build  upon  the  shifting 
sands  of  vanity  and  self-conceit. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  following  too 
faithfully  the  disgraceful  example  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  passed 
through  unbelief  to  Popery,  the  easy  course  which  infiklels  will  al- 
ways take  when  itinay  suit  their  interest.  Our  Church  was  shakea 
to  the  foundation  by  the  same  cause  :  it  was  built  upon  a  rock  -,  bat 
had  the  fabric  &Uen,  the  constitution  would  not  long  have  remained 
fltandiog.  A  sense  of  the  danger  from  which  we  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  its  recurrence,  animated  our  cler* 
gy  against  the  Romanists,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to  expeae 
the  errors  and  the  evils  of  the  Romish  superstition.  This  they  vie.-i 
toriously  effected  ;  but  another,  and  not  less  essential  duty,  was  aa 
mach  neglected  as  ever,  the  duty  of  imbuing  the  people,  from  their 
youth  up,  with  the  principles  of  that  pure  faith  which  had  been  ob* 
tained  for  them  at  such  cost,  and  preserved  for  them  through  such 
afflictions,  with  such  difficulty,  and  from  such  peril.  In  reality^ 
t(iough  the  temporal  advantages  of  Christianity  extended  to  all  clasa« 
es,  the  great  majority  of  the  populace  knew  nothing  more  of  religioa 
than  its  forms.  They  had  been  Papists  formerly,  and  now  thej 
were  Protestants,  but  they  had  never  been  Christians.  The  Refor* 
mation  had  taken  away  the  ceremonies  to  which  they  were  attached, 
and  substituted  nothing  in  their  stead.  There  was  the  Bible,  indeed, 
but  to  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  people  the  Bible  was,  even  in 
the  letter,  a  sealed  book.  For  that  system  of  general  education 
which  the  fathers  of  the  English  church  desired,  and  which  saintljr 
King  Edward  designed,  had  never  been  provided. 

conducting  these  public  fasts,  which  were  fVequentin  those  miierable  days,  wm  as  follows:  He 
began  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  prayer  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  read  and  expounded  Scripture  for  about 
thre^  quarters  of  an  hoar,  prayed  on  hour,  preached  another  hour,  then  prayed  half  an  hour:  tlit 


began  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  prayer  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  read  and  expounded  Scripture  for  about 
threfe  quarters  of  an  hoar,  prayed  on  hour,  preached  another  hour,  then  praj    ' '   ' 
fieople  then  sung  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  he  retired  and 
mentj  he  then  went  into  the  pul^t  again,  prayed  an  hour  more,  preached  ai 
with  a  prayer  of  half  an  hoar,  concluded  the  8ervtc<>. 

*  Bee  the  hn  Sermons  of  Mr.  Colmidge,  and  particularhr  the  last  ;note  to  the  Statesman^  Mft> 
•Ml,  wfa«rc thtt  aatdMt  if  treated  with  owHwminatt  knowledge  and  connunnate  aUtity. 
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'  y^rertheless,  the  Reformation,  though  thus  iojuriocis  in  some  re* 
•pects,  and  imperfect  in  others,  had  proved  in  Its  general  conSe* 
qvences,  the  greatest  of  all  national  blessings.  It  had  set  the  intel- 
lect of  the  nation  free.  It  had  delivered  ns  from  spiritual  bondage. 
It  rid  the  land  of  the  gross  idolatry  and  abominable  impostures  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  of  those  practices  by  which  natural  piety  is 
debased,  and  national  moraib  are  degraded.  It  saved  us  from  that  in* 
famous  casuistry  of  the  confessional,  the  end  of  vehich  was  to  corrupt 
the  conscience,  and  destroy  the  broad  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  All  that  was  false,  all  that  was  burdensome,  all  that  was  ab* 
snrd,  had  been  swept  away,  like  chaff  before  the  wind»  Whatever 
was  retained  would  bear  the  light,  for  it  was  that  pure  faith  which 
elevates  the  understanding  and  purifies  the  heart ;  which  strength- 
ens  the  weakness  of  our  nature  ;  which,  instead  ofprescribidg  a  sys- 
tem of  self-tormenting,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Yoguees,  heightens  all 
&ar  enjoyments,  and  is  itself  the  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment  to  ^ 
which  we  can  attain  in  this  imperfect  state,  while  it  prepares  us  for 
our  progress  in  eternity. 

The  full  effects  of  this  blessed  Reformation  were  felt  in  those  . 
ranks  where  its  fall  advantages  were  enjoyed.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, since  its  separation  from  Rome,  had  never  been  without  ser- 
vants who  were  burning  and  shining  lights  ;  not  for  their  own  ge- 
nerations only,  but  for  ages  which  are  yet  to  come  :  the  wisest  and 
the  most  learned  may  derive  instruction  from  their  admirable  works, 
and  find  in  them  a  satisfaction  and  a  delight  by  which  they  may  esti- 
mate their  own  progress  in  wisdom.  Among  the  laity  also,  the  innate 
sense  oi  piety,  wherever  it  had  been  fostered  by  those  happy  cir- 
cumstances which  are  favourable  to  its  developement  and  growth, 
received  a  right  direction.  No  idols  and  phantoms  were  interposed 
between  man  and  his  Redeemer  ;  no  practices  were  enjoined  as  sub- 
stitutes for  good  works  or  compensations  for  evil  ;  no  assent  was  de- 
manded to  pr,opositions  which  contradict  the  senses  and  insult  the  un* 
dei^tandittg.  Herein  we  differ  from  the  Romanists.  Kor  are  the 
advantages  inconsiderable  which  we  enjoy  over  our  Protestant  breth- 
ren who  walk  in  the  by-paths  of  sectarianism,  it  has  been  in  the  er- 
ror of  attributing  an  undue  importance  to  some  particular  point,  that 
sects  have  generally  originated  :  they  contemplated  a  part  instead  of 
the  whole  :  they  split  the  rays  of  truth,  and  see  onlv  one  of  the 
^wnatic  colours,  whil^  the  members  of  the  national  church  live  in 
fte  light. 

The  evil  was,  that  among  the  educated  classes,  too  little  care  was 
taken  to  imbue  them  early  with'  this  better  faith  ;  and  too  little  exer- 
tion used  for  awakening  them  from  the  pursuits  and  vanities  of  this 
wo^-ld,  to  a  salutary  and  hopeful  contemplation  of  that  w*hich  is  to 
come.  And  there  was  the  heavier  evil,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  were  totally  uneducated  ;  Christians  no  further  than  the  mere 
ceremony  of  baptism  could  make  them,  being  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen,  ignorance.  In  truth;,  they 
had  never  been  converted  ;  for  at  first  one  idolatry  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  another  :  in  this  they  had  followed  the  fashion  of  their 
lords  ;  and  when  the  Romish  idolatry  was  expelled,  the  change  oq 
their  part  was  still  a  matter  of  Bocessary  submisston  ;^bey  wer^ 
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left  as  ignorant  of  real  Christianity  as  they  were  found.    Tli^  world 
has  nev^r  yet  seen  a  nation  of  Christiana. 

The  ancient  legislators  understood  the  power  of  legislation.  Bqt 
no  modern  governinent  seems  to  have  perceived,  that  men  are  a# 
day  in  the  potter's  hands.  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  innate 
and  unalterable  differences  of  individual  character ;  but  national 
character  is  formed  by  national  institutions  and  circumstances,  and  i» 
whatever  those  circumstances  may  make  it — Japanese  or  Topinam* 
ban,  Algerine  or  £ngHsh.  Till  governments  avail  themselves  of  this 
principle  in  its  full  extent,  and  give  it  its  best  direction,  the  science 
of  policy  will  be  incomplete. 

Three  measures  then  were  required  for  completing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  :  that  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  should  be 
improved  ;  that  the  number  of  religious  instructors  should  be  great- 
ly increased  ;  and  that  a  system  of  parochial  education  should  be  es- 
.  tablished  and  vigilantly  upheld.  These  measures  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  legislature.  A  fourth  thing  was  needful, — that  the 
clergy  should  be  awakened  to  an  active  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  and 
this  was  not  witbin  the  power  of  legislation.  The  former  objects 
never  for  a  moment  occupied  Wesley's  consideration.  He  began 
life  with  ascetic  habits  and  opinions  ;  with  a  restless  spirit,  and  a  fie* 
ry  heart.  Ease  and  comfort  were  neither  congenial  to  his  disposi- 
tion nor  his  principles  :  wealth  was  not  necessary  for  his  calling,  and 
it  was  beneath  his  thoughts  :  he  could  command  not  merely  respecta- 
bility without  it,  but  importance.  Nor  was  he  long  before  he  dis- 
covered what  St.  Francis  and  his  followers  and  imitators  had  demon- 
strated long  before,  that  they  wbo  profess  poverty  for  conscience 
sake,  and  trust  for  daily  bread  to  the  religious  sympathy  which  they 
excite,  will  find  it  as  surely  as  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  and  without 
a  miracle.  As  little  did  the  subject  of  national  education  engage  hia 
mind  :  his  aim  was  direct,  immediate,  palpable  utility.  Nor  could 
he  have  efiected  any  thing  upon  either  of  these  great  legislative 
points :  the  most  urgent  representations,  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments, would  have  been  disregarded  in  that  age,  for  the  time  was 
not  come.  I'he  great  struggle  between  the  destructive  and  conser- 
vative principles,-^between  good  and  evil, — had  not  yet  commen- 
ced ;  and  it  was  not  then  foreseen  that  the  very  foundations  of  civil 
society  would  be  shaken,  because  governments  had  neglected  their 
most  awful  and  most  important  duty.  But  the  present  consequencea 
of  this  neglect  were  obvious  and  glaring  :  the  rudeness  of  the  pea-- 
cantry,  the  brutality  of  the  town  populace,  the  prevalence  of  drunk- 
enness, the  growth  of  impiety,  the  general  deadness  to  religion. 
These  might  be  combated  by  individual  exertions,  and  Wesley  feh 
in  himself  the  power  and  the  will  both  in  such  plenitude,  that  they 
appeared  to  him  a  manifestation,  not  to  be  doubled,  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Every  trial  tended  to  confirm  him  in  this  persuasion  ;  and 
the  effects  which  he  produced,  both  upon  body  and  mind,  appeared 
equally  to  himself  and  to  his  followers  miraculous.  Diseases  were 
arrested  or  subdued  by  the  faith  which  he  inspired,  madness  was  ap 
peas^d,  and,  in  the  sound  and  sane,  paroxysms  were  excited  which 
were  new  to  pathology,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  supernatural 
interpositions,  ¥ouehraied  in  furtherance  of  faia  eAbits  by  the  Spirit 
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©f  Gqd,  or  warked  in  oppositioo  to  ftem  bjf  the  exasperated  Princi^ 
pic  of  fivii.  Druakards  were  reclaimed  ;  sinners  were  converted  j 
the  peniteot  who  came  in  despair  was  sent  away  with  the  full  assu- 
rance of  joy  ;  the  dead  sleep  of  indifference  was  broken  ;  and  often- 
times his  eloquence  reached  the  hard  brute  heart,  and  opening  it, 
like  the  rock  of  Horeb,  made  way  for  the  living  spring  of  piety  which 
had  been  pent  within.  These  effects  he  saw, — they  were  public 
and  uudeniabJe  ;  and  looking  forward  in  exultant  faith,  he  hoped 
that  the  leaven  would  not  cease  to  work  till  it  had  leavened  the  whole 
mass  ;  that  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  would  surely,  though 
•lowly,  operate  a  national  reformation, .  and  bring  about,  in  Ailnesa 
.  of  time,  the  fu)6]ment  of  those  prophecies  which  promise  us  that  the 
kingdom  of  our  Father  shall  come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  di 
it  is  in  heaven « 

With  all  this  there  was  intermingled  a  large  portion  of  enthusl- 
nsm,  and  no  small  one  of  superstition  ;  much  that  was  erroneous, 
mach  that  was  mischievous,  much  that  was  dangerous.  But  had  he 
been  less  enthusiastic,  of  an  humbler  spirit,  or  a  quieter  heart,  or  a 
matarer  judgment,  he  would  never  have  commenced  his  underta- 
king. Sensible  only  of  the  good  which  he  was  producing,  and 
which  he  saw  produced,  he  went  on  courageously  and  indefatigably 
b  bis  career.  Whither  it  was  to  lead  he  knew  not,  nor  what  form ' 
and  consistence  the  societies  which  he  was  collecting  would  assume  ; 
nor  where  be  was  to  find  labourers  as  he  enlarged  the  field  of  his 
operations  ;  nor  how  the  scheme  was  to  derive  its  temporal  support. 
But  these  considerations  neither  troubled  him,  nor  made  him  for  a 
jDomfent  foreslack  his  course.  God,  he  believed,  had  appointed  it, 
and  God  would  always  provide  means  for  accomplishing  his  owm 
end*. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WESLET   9BP ABATES  FROM  THE  MORAVIAITS. 

Bvr  the  bouse  which  Wesley  had  raised  was  divided  in  itself.  He 
and  the  Moravians  bad  not  clearly  understood  each  other  when  tbej 
eoalescedi  Count  Zinzendorf  moreover  looked  upon  the  society 
which  had  been  formed  in  London,  as  a  colony  belonging  to  his  spiri- 
fual  empire ;  and  if  he  was  incapable  of  bearing  with  an  eqaal, 
Wesley  could  as  little  brook  a  superior.  A  strident  of  Jena,  by  name 
Philip  Henry  Molther,  having  been  detained  by  various  causes  ia 
London,  on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania,  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  brethren.  ^  The  Moravians  had  their  extravagancies,  and  of  » 
worse  kind  than  any  into  which  Methodism  had  fallen  ;  but  these  ex* 
fravagancie^  had  not  been  transplanted  into  England  :  their  system 
tended  to  produce  a  sedate,  subdued  habit  of  mind,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  contrary  to  this  than  the  petroxysins  which  were  exhibited 
tinder  Wesley's  preaching,  and  the  ravings  to  which  he  appealed  ex- 
oltingly  as  proofs  of  the  work  of  grace*  Molther  maintained  th^ 
there  was  delusios  in  ttieae  thdngs  ^  that  the  joy  and  iove  which 
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were  testified  in  Buch  glowing  language  were  the  effect  of  aoinml 
ypirits  and  imagination,  not  joj  in  the  Holj  Ghost,  and  the  real  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  They  who,  whether  owing  to 
their  strength  of  mind  or  of  body,  had  not  experienced  such  emo* 
tions,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  his  opinion,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  had  escaped  a  dangerous  delusion ;  and  it  was  yet 
more  willingly  embraced  by  those  who  had  become  languid  and  spi- 
ritless in  consequence  of  over-excitement,  felt  in  themselves  an 
abatement  of  zeal,  bad  relaxed  in  any  degree  from  the  rule  of  life 
which  they  had  begun,  or  returned  to  any  of  those  practices  which 
were  really  sinful,  or  which  they  had  been  taught  to  think  so.  **  I 
observed,"  says  Wesley,  "  every  day  more  and  more  the  advantages 
Satan  had  gained  over  us.  Many  of  those  who  once  knew  in  whom 
they  had  believed  were  thrown  into  idle  reasonings,  and  thereby 
filled  with  doubts  and  fears  from  which  they  now  found  no  way  to  es- 
cape. Many  were  induced  to  deny  the  giA  of  God,  and  affirm  they 
never  had  any  faith  at  all,  especially  those  who  had  fallen  again  into 
sin,  and,  of  consequence,  into  darkness." 

That  which  has  so  oflen  happened  in  theological  disputes,  and 
sometimes  with  such  lamentable  effects,  occurred  in  this.  In  oppo- 
sing Wesley's  error,  the  Moravian  advanced  opinions  equally  erro- 
neous ;  he  maintained  that  there  are  no  degrees  of  faith  ;  that  no 
man  has  any  degree  of  it  before  he  has  the  full  assurance  ;  that  there 
is  no  justifying  faith  short  of  this  ;  that  the  way  to  attain  it  is  to  wait 
for  Christ  and  be  still,  i)ut  not  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  by  frequent- 
ing church,  or  communicating,  or  fasting,  or  engaging  much  in  pri- 
vate prayer,  or  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  doing  temporal  good,  or  at- 
tempting to  do  spiritual  good,  because,  he  argued,  no  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  can  be  given  by  those  who  have  it  not,  and  they  who  have  not 
faith  themselves,  are  utterly  unable  to  guide  others.  These  positionH 
were  strenuously  opposed  by  Wesley  ;  and  when  Molther  maintained, 
that  since  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  done  much  good  by  unset- 
tling many  from  a  false  foundation  and  bringing  them  into  **  true 
stillness,"  Wesley  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  much  harm  had 
been  done  by  unsettling  those  who  were  beginning  to  build  good 
works  upon  the  right  foundation  of  faith,  and  bewildering  them  in 
vain  reasonings  and  doubtful  disputations. 

Molther  however  produced  a  great  effect,  while  he  had  the  field  to 
himself ;  and  Wesley  was  informed  that  the  brethren  in  London  had 
neither  wisdom  enough  to  guide,  nor  prudence  enough  to  let  it  aloae  | 
that  the  Moravians  seamed  to  consult  about  things  as  if  they  were  the 
whole  body,  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  going  to  church  or  to  the 
sacrament,  and  that  many  of  the  sisters  were  shaken,  and  grievously 
torn  by  reasonings,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  design  of  dividing 
the  society.  Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  London  with  a  heavy 
heart.  "  Here,"  says  he,  **  I  found  every  day  the  dreadful  effects 
of  our  brethren's  reasoning  and  disputing  with  each  other.  Scarce 
one  in  ten  retained  his  first  love,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  biting  and  devouring  one  another.  I.  pray  God  ye  be 
not  consumed  one  of  another ! — One  came  to  me  by  whom  I  used  to 
profit  much,  but  her  conversation  was  now  too  high  for  me.  It  waf 
far  above^  out  of  my  sight.     My  soul  is  sick  of  this  sublime  divinity  1 
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Let  mt  tbink  and  speak  as  a  little  child  \  Let  my  religion  h^  plain, 
artless,  simple  !  Meekness,  temperance,  patience,  faith  and  love,  be 
these  my  highest  gifts  ;  and  let  the  highest  words  wherein  I  teach 
them  be  those  1  learn  from  the  Bodk  of  God."  He  bad  a  long  and 
patient  conference  with  Molt  her,  by  which  the  only  advantage  gdn- 
ed  was  that  they  distinctly  understood  each  other  ;  and  he  earnestly 
besought  the  brethren  to  *'  stand  in  the  old  paths,  and  no  longer  to 
subvert  one  another's  souls  by  idle  controversies  and  strife  of  words:'* 
They  seemed  to  be  ail  convinced,  but  it  was  rather  by  the  effect  of 
his  presence  than  of  his  reasoning  ;  and  he  fancied  that  in  answer  to 
their  prayers  a  spirit  of  peace  was  sent  among  them  to  which  they 
had  for  many  months  been  strangers. 

This  was  of  short  continuance.  Complaints  were  made  to  Wesley 
that  those  brethren  who  adhered  to  the  Moravian  opinions,  and  had 
l«fl  off  the  ordinances,  were  continually  troubling  the  others  and 
forcing  th^m  to  dispute.  This  occasioned  an  expostulation  on  htH 
part :  he  entreated  them  not  to  perplex  their  brethren  any  more, 
bat  at  least  excuse  those  who  still  waited  for  God  in  the  ways  of  hig 
appointment.  Toleration  of  this  kind  is  little  compatible  with  hearty 
zeal,  and  if  Wesley  on  this  occasion  supplicated  for  a  truce,  it  wa« 
because  bis  people  were  the  weaker  party.  He  left  London,  how- 
ever, for  Bristol,  whither  this  disunion  had  not  extended.  Charles 
arrived  from  a  circuit  during  his  absence,  and  supported  the  same 
cause  with  equal  ardour.  But  the  difference  became  more  marked, 
and  the  reciprocal  feeling  more  acrimonious,  and  he  perceived  that « 
separation  must  be  the  natural  result.  '*  Their  practice,"  said  he, 
*'  is  agreeable  to  their  principles  ;  lazy  and  proud  themselves,  bitter 
and  censorious  toward  others,  they  trample  upon  the  ordinances  and 
despise  the  commands  of  Christ.  I  see  no  middle  point  wherein  we 
can  meet."  Some  of  his  opponents  imagined  that  John  was  less  hos- 
tile to  their  opinions,  or  more  tolerant  of  them  than  his  brother  ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  summoned  him  from  Bristol  that  he  might 
interfere  once  more,  and  put  an  end  to  their  jarrings.  He  arrived  in 
no  cheerful  inood,  and  in  no  charitable  one  ;  for  Molther  happened 
to  be  taken  ill,  and  he  affirmed  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God  that  was 
tipon  *him  I  **  Our  society  met,"  he  says,  **  but  cold,  weary,  heart- 
less, dead.  I  found  nothing  of  brotherly  love  among  them  now,  but 
a  harsh,  dry,  heavy,  stupid  spirit.  For  two  hours  they  looked  one 
at  another,  when  they  looked  up  at  all,  as  if  one  half  of  them  was 
afraid  of  the  other.  The  Moravian  opinion  upon  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute had  the  great  advantage  of  being  convenient ;.  it  exempted  all 
persons  from  the  ordinances, — those  who  were  without  faith  be- 
cause they  ought  notto  usethem,  those  who  had  faith  because  they  were 
not  required  to  do  it.  It  prevailed  with  many,  and  it  staggered  more. 
Wherever  Wesley  wenf  he  was  besieged  by  those  who,  having  once 
been  *'  full  of  peace  and  love,  were  now  again  plunged  into  doubts 


*  In  Westef^s  Answer  to  Mr.  Ghni-cVs  Remsrfks,  this  drcnmstance  is  thui  nnticed:  •*  You  de- 
icffbe  hniTeii  (quoting  A^n  ~~ 
wbo  oi^pofe  you.    You  say » 


acfibe  hniTeii  (quoting  A^m  Mr.  Ciiurcb}  as  execuiiof  judgments,  Itomediate  punishments,  on  those 
rou.    You  say '  Mr.  Moltber  was  taken  ill  this  day.    I  believe  it  was  the  haind  of  God 


tbat  vras  upon  him.'  I  do.  But  I  do  not  Ba.y  as  a  judgment  from  God  for  opposing  me.  That  vou 
My  for  me."  This  is  very  discreditable  to  Wesley.  If  he  did  not  expressly  say  tliis,  it  is  plaiii  that 
he  iinplted  it,  that  his  followers  would  understand  it  so,  and  that  be  intended  it  so  to  be  understood. 

Vol.  I.  22 
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and  fean,  aad  driven  even  to  tfaeir  wit's  ends.''  He  was  utterly  at  a 
lots  what  coarse  to  take  ;  these  vain  jangling^,  as  he  calls  them,  pi»r<> 
seed  him  every  where^  He  endeavoured,  by  expiaiDtog  in  paWc 
those  texts  which  had  been  perverted,  and  by  private  conversation, 
to  reclaim  those  who  had  been  led  astray,  and  confirm  those  who 
were  wavering ;  and  afler  a  few  days  of  this  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
grateful work,  be  again  left  London,  having,  he  says,  delivered  fats 
own  soul. 

That  expression  implies  a  full  persuasion  on  his  part  that  a  sepa- 
ration must  ensue.  Indeed,  he  had  already  contemplated  such  an 
event.  In  one  of  their  conferences,  Moltber  had  maintained  the 
Jesuitical  opinion  that  pious  frauds  might  lawfully  be  used.  This  he 
had  re$)olute]y  opposed  ;  but  when  others  of  the  Moravian  persoa* 
sioo,  to  whom  he  was  more  amicably  inclined,  pleaded  for  a  certaia 
•*  reservedness  and  closeness  of  conversation,"  though  it  neither 
accorded  with  his  judgment  nor  his  temper,  nor  with  his  interpret 
tation  of  St.  Paul's  direction,  be  felt  some  hesitation  upon  the  subject, 
considering  that  they  had  the  practice  of  the  Moravian  church  oa 
their  side  :  and  recurring,  according  to  his  custom,  to  the  Testa* 
ment  for  a  chance  text,  he  opened  upon  these  words,  What  is  tktUto 
thee?  Follow  thou  me.  Four  months  before  this  bibliomancy  cama 
in  aid  of  his  meditated  purpose,  he  had  taken  a  large  building  ia 
Moorfields  which  had  been  the  foundry  for  cannon  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration  ;  he  felt  himself  in  a 
minority  in  Fetter*lane  which  had  hitherto  been  their  chief  place  of 
meeting  :  and  foreseeing  that  it  would  ere  long  be  necessary  foT  Mm 
to  secede,  unless  he  waited  to  be  expelled,  he  thus  provided  for  the 
alternative  in  time. 

Afler  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  therefore,  he  returned  to  LondoQ, 
fully  prepared  for  the  decisive  step.  The  first  measure  was  to 
muster  his  own  adherents,  by  new  modelling  the  bands,  and  thiM 
relieving  them  from  that  perpetual  disputation  by  which  they  were 
wavered  if  not  weakened.  In  this  the  Wesley s  were  assisted  by 
Ingham.  "We  gathered  up  our  wreck,"  says  Charles,  ^^  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vasto^  floating  here  and  there  on  the  vast  abyss ;  for 
nine  out  of  ten  were  swaHowed  up  in  the  dead  sea  of  stillness.  Oh 
why  was  not  this  done  six  months  ago !  How  fatal  was  our  delay 
and  false  moderation  !"  Molther  was  too  ill  for  any  more  conferen- 
ees,  if  any  amicable  result  could  have  been  expected  from  Buch 
measures,  always  more  likely  to  widen  dififerences  than  to  adjust 
them.  But  though  Molther  was  thus  disabled  from  bearing  a  part, 
Wesley  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  "  poor,  confused,  shat- 
tered society,"  when  he  plainly  told  them  wherein  they  had  erred 
from  the  faith.  '*  It  was  as  I  feared,"  says  he.  "  They  could  not 
receive  my  saying.  However,  I  am  clear  from  the  blood  of  these 
men  :"  and  ^^finding  there  was  no  time  to  delay  without  utterly 
destroying  the  cause  of  God,  I  began  to  execute  what  I  had  long  de-^ 
signed^  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  grand  delusion."  Accordingly^ 
every  ^ay  for  a  week*  in  succession  he  preached  in  the  strongest 
language  against  the  tenets  by  which  the  majority  of  his  former  fol- 
lowers were  now  weaned  from  him.  But  easy  as  he  had  found  it  to 
wibdoe  the  hearts  and  imagiaatioas  of  men,  he  found  them  iftviuci'' 
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blt^when  they  were  attacked  in  the  9trojig*hold  of  their  self-conceit 
They  told  him  that  he  was  preaching  up  ^e  works  of  the  law,, 
which  as  believers  they  were  no  more  bonnd  to  obey  than  the  wb- 
jects  of  the  King  of  England  were  bound  to  obey  the  law»  of  the 
King  of  France. 

One  of  the  spurious  treatises  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopa* 
gite  was  a  favourite  book  among  the  Moravianized  members.  Some 
extracts  were  annexed  to  it  in  a  style  of  what  Wesley  calls  the  same , 
super-essential  darkness.  Wesley  took  the  volume  to  Fetter-lane, 
^HUid  read  these  words  before  the  jarriug  society  :  ''  The  Scriptures 
are  good  ;  prayer  is  good ;  communicating  is  good  ;  relieving  our 
neighbours  is  good  :  bat  to  one  who  is  not  born  of  God  none  of  these 
are  good,  but  all  very  evil.  For  him  to  read  the  Scri^^ures,  or  to 
pray  9  or  to  communicate,  or  to  do  any  outward  work,  is  deadly  poison. 
First  let  him  be  born  of  God.  Till  then  let  him  not  do  any  of  these 
Ibhigs.  For  if  he  does,  he  destroys  himself."  Having  twice  read  \ 
tkese  words,  distinctly,  that  all  might  hear  and  understand,  he  asked, 
*♦  My  brethren,  is  this  right,  or  is  it  wrong  ?"  One  of  them  replied^ 
**  It  is  right :  it  is  all  right.  It  is  the  truth  :  it  is  the  very  truth  ;  it  is 
tke  inward  truth.  And  to  this  we  roost  all  come^  or  we  never  can 
eome  to  Christ."  Another  said,  '<  I  used  the  ordinances  twenty  years, 
yet  I  found  not  Christ.  But  I  left  them  off  only  for  a  few  weeks 
and  I  found  Him  then  :  and  I  am  now  as  close  united  to  Him  as  my 
arm  is  to  my  body,"  Many  voices  were  now  raised  against  Wedey ; 
it  was  asked  whether  they  would  any  longer  suffer  him  to  preach  at 
Fetter-lane;  and  afler  a  short  debate  it  was  answered,^' No,  this 
j^ace  is  taken  for' the  Germans."  But  Wesley  knew  how  important 
it  was  that  the  separation  should  appear  to  be  an  act  of  his  own  au- 
thority and  will :  and  going  to  their  love-feast  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing;, at  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  stood  up,  and  read  from  a  writ* 
tea  paper  a  brief  statement  of  the  doctrines  which  he  condemned^ 
It  concluded  with  these  words  :  '^  You  have  of^en  affirmed  that  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  to  pray,  or  to  communicate  before  we  have 
Faith,  is  to  seek  salvation  by  works,  and  that  till  these  works  are 
laid  aside  no  man  can  have  Faith.  I  believe  these  assertions  to  be 
flatly  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  1  have  warned  you  hereof 
again  and  again,  and  besought  you  to  turn  back  to  the  Law  and  the 
Testimony.  I  have  borne  with  you  long,  hoping  you  would  turn. 
But  as  I  tind  you  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  error  of  your 
ways,  nothing  now  rebiains  but  that  1  should  give  you  up  to  God. 
Yo>tt  that  are  of  the  same  judgment,  follow  me  !" 

A  few  persons,  and  but  a  few,  withdrew  with  him.  When  they 
met  at  the  Foundry  for  the>  first  time  after  the  separation,  the  sece* 
derswere  found  to  be  about  twenty-five  men ;  but  of  the  fifty  wo^ 
men  that  were  in  btfnds,  almost  all  adhered  to  Wesley.  Just  at  this 
tiaae  a  carious  letter  was  received  from  one  of  the  German  brethren  ; 
he  advised  the  Wesleys  no  longer  to  take  upon  themselves  to  teach 
and  itistract  poor  souls,  but  to  deliver  them  op  to  the  care  of  the 
Moravians  who  alone  were  able  to  instruct  them.  **  You,"  smd  hof 
**  only  instruct  them  in  such  errors  that  they  will  be  damned  at  last. 
St.  Paul  justly  describes  you  who  have  eyes  fail  of  adultery  and  tun^ 
not  cease  fronh^sin^  and  take  upon  yo«  to  guide  unstable  souls  atid 
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lead  them  in  the  way  of  damnatimi/'  This  letter  seeaid  to  faeyse 
prodaced  another  epistle  from  **  John  Wesley,  a  pceshyter  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  £ngland,  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Herrnhcil  in 

I  Upper  Lusatia."  Wesley  never  retorned  railing  (or  railing ;  he 
had;  his  temper  entirely  under  command,  and  therefore  he  was  al- 
ways calm  and  decorous  in  controversy.  His  own  feelings  had  not 
been  of  the  most  charitable  kind  .*  he  bad  ascribed  the  illness  of  his 

■  chief  antagonist  to  the  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  in  arguing  with  the  Mora«> 

'  vians  gainst  their  errors  he  had  expressed  himself  as  delivering  his 
own  soul,  as  being  cloftr  from  the  blood  of  those  men ;  and  whe&.i' 
he  withdrew  from  them  he  gave  them  up  to  God  ;  phrases  these 
which  are  of  no  equivocal  indication.  But  the  coarseness  of  his 
German  monitor  taught  him  now  to  avoid  an  error,  which  wheili 
applied  to  himself  he  saw  in  all  its  absurdity  .and  all  its  groflSDess, 
and  he  began  bis  Epistle  in  a  better  and  a  wiser  spirit.  ''  It  may 
seem  strange  that,  such  a  one  as  I  am  should  take  upon  me  to  write 
to  you.  You,  I  believe  to  be  dear  children  of  God,  through  fadih 
tbkich  is  in  Jfisirs.  Me  you  believe,  as  some  of  you  have  declared, 
to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  a  servant  of  corruption.  Yet  whatsoever  1 
am,  or  whatsoever  you  are,  I  beseech  you  to  weigh  the  followii^ 
words  ;  if  haply  God,  who  sendeih  by  whom  Me  will  send,  may  giv9 
you  light  thereby,  although  the  mist  of  darkness,  as  one  of  you 
affirm,  should  be  reserved  for  me  for  ever." 

He  proceeded  to  state  temperately  what  were  the  things  which  he 
disapproved  in  their  tenets  and  in  their  conduct,  and  gave  some  in-^ 
stance  of  the  indiscretion  of  the  English  brethren,  to  whom  he  niore 
particularly  alluded.    One  of  them  had  said^  when  publicly  expound- 

'  log  Scripture,  that  as  many  went  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thievii^* 
Another  had  said,  *'  You  ha?e  lost  your  first  joy  :  therefore  yoii 
pray:  that  is  the  devil.  You  read  the  Bible:  that  is  the  devil. 
You  communicate  :  that  is  the  devil."  For  these  extravagancies  he 
justly  blamed  the  commiwity  in  which  they  were  uttered^  and  by 
which  they  were  suffered,  if  not  sanctioned.  "  Let  not  any  of  you, 
my  brethren,  say^  We  are  not  chargeable  with  what  ^i^e^  speak,  in- 
deed you  are.  For  you  can  hinder  it  if  you  will.  Therefore,  if  you 
do  not^  it  must  be  charged  upon  you.  If  you  do  not  use  the  power 
which  is  in  your  hands,  and  thereby  preirent  their  speaking  thus,  you 
do  in  effect  speak  thus  yourselves.  You  make  their  words  your  jomn^ 
and  are  accordingly  chargeable  with  every  ill  consequence  which 
may  flow  therefrom."  ♦ 

Though  Wesley  had  been  compelled  to  separate  from  the  Mofa- 
vians,^  there  were  many  circumstances  which,  afler  the  separation 
had  taken  place,  tended  greatly  to  modify  the  feelings  that  had  pro- 
duced it.  Among  the  German  brethren  there  were  some  whom  he 
could  not  but  regard  with  affection  and  respect ;  and  in  En^and  many 
persons  adhered  to  them  with  whom  he  had  been  long  and  intiraateljr 
connected,  and  whose  integrity  he  knew.  Ingham  and  Dehunolte 
were  of  this  number,  and  Hutton,  whom  Wesley  found  as  little  obe- 
dient to  his  spiritual  Father  as  he  bad  taught  htm  to  be  to  his  natural 
parents  ;  and  Gambold,  an  humble  and  heavenly -minded  man,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  first  Methodists  at  Oxford.  They  made  Weslej 
perceive  that  all  errors  of  opiniofi  were  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
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te  iodJividuftl  by  wfaom  tbey  were  entertaiQed  ;  bot  tti«^  ^aii  wbo 
went  by  different  ways  might  Q)eet  iu  heaven.  They  sbciwed  him 
a^Bo  that  opinions  which  appeared  gros$  apd  o)ODstroi39  when  advan* 
ced  by  r^sh  or  ignorant  advocates,  might  have  their  specious  side. 
A  few  months  after  the  breiich,  be  says  in  bis  journal,  *''  Our  old 
friends,  Mr.  Gambold  and  Mr.  HsJl,  came  to  see  my  brother  and  me. 
The  conversation  tarned  wholly  on  HletU  pray^er^  and  qmet  itmtvig 
for  God,  which  they  said  was  the  only  ppssible  way  to  attain  living, 
xaviog  faith. 

Sbrmtm  cmtvi  tt  Cina  foovia  nosHf 

»  ■ 

Wafr  there  ever  so  pleasing  a  scheme  ?  B^t  where  is  it  written  ? 
Not  in  any  of  those  books  which  1  acconnt  the  Oracles  of  God.  1 
allow  if  there  is  a  better  way  to  God  than  the  Scriptural  way,  this  is 
it :  but  the  prejudice  of  education  so  hangs  upon  me,  that  I  cannot 
think  there  is.  I  muft,  therefore,  still  wait  in  the  Bible  way,  from 
which  this  differs  as  light  from  darkness." 

Perhaps  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Moravians 
would  not  have  occurred  so  soon  if  Peter  Boehler  bad  at  that  tii^e 
been  in  England.  Nd  other  individual,  during  any  part  of  his  life, 
possessed  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  oi  Wesley  as  this 
remarkable  man.  And  now  when  he  returned  to  this  country  after 
the  breach,  Wesley's  feelings  upon  the  first  interview  were  strongly 
endAei ;  **  I  oiftrvel,"  he  says,  *^  bow  I  refrain  from  joining  these 
men.  I  scarce  ever  see  any  of  them  but  my  heart  burns  within  me. 
I  long  to  be  with  them.  And  yet\  am  kept  from  them."  He  went 
to  a  love-feast  at  which  Boehler  presided,  and  left  it  with  the  im* 
pression  that  the  time  would  surely  return  when  there  should  be 
again  among  them  **  unifn  of  mind  as  in  them  all  one  soul."  But 
there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  reunion  ;  those  on  the 
opposite  part  he  thus  strongly  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  :  *<  As 
yet  I  dare  in  no  wise  join  with  the  Moravians  ;  because  their  gene- 
ral scheme  is  mystical^  not  icriptural^  refined  in  every  point  e^ove 
what  is  written,  immeasurably  beyond  the  plain  Gospel;  because 
there  is  darkness  and  closeness  in  all  their  behaviour,  and  guile  in 
almost  all  their  words  ;-  because  they  not  only  do  not  practice,  bot 
utterly  despise  and  decry  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross ;  beeause 
they  conform  to  the  world,  in  wearing  gold  and  gay  or  costly  appa- 
rel ;  because  they  extend  Christian  liberty  in  many  other  respects 
also  ;  they  are  by  no  means  zealous  of  good. works,  or  at  least  only 
to  their  own  people.  For  these  reasons  chiefly,  I  will  rather,  God 
being  my  Helper,  stand  quite  alone  than  join  with  them  ;  I  mean,  till 
1  have  full  assurance  that  they  are  better  acquaitited  with  the  truih  as 
it  is  in  /e«tw." 

Yet  these  obstacles  would  not  have  been  insuperable,  if  there  had 
not  existed  others,  which  Wesley  perhaps  did  not  acknowledge  even 
to  himself  and  in  his  inmost  h^art.  John  Wesley  could  never  have 
been^more  than  a  member  of  the  Moravian  chiircb  t  the  first  place 
was  occupied,  and  he  was  not  born  to  hold  a  secondary  one.  His 
doctrine  of  perfection  also  was  at  least  as  objectionable  to  the  Mora- 
vians, as  their  mysticism  to  him,  and  assuredly  it  was  more  dangerous. 
Upoorthis  point  beheld  aponfereBce  with  Boehler,.  and  his  first  friend. 
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Spangenberg,  who  thus  stated  their  belief  upon  this  point:  **  Tim 
moment  we  are  justified,  a  new  creature  is  put  into  us.  But,  Hot^ 
withstanding,  the  old  creature,  or  the  old  man,  remains  in  us,  till  the- 
day  of  our  death  ;  and  in  this  old  man  there  remains  an  old  heart, 
corrupt  and  abominable  :  for  inward  coi^ruption  remains  in  the  soul, 
Hs  long  as  the  soul  remains  in  the  body.  But  the  heart  which  is  in 
the  new  man  is  clean.  And  the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old  ; 
80  that  though  corruption  continually  striires,  yet,  while  we  look  to 
Christ,  it  cannot  preirail.''  Wesley  asked  him  if  there  was  an  old 
man  in  him :  *'  Yes,"  he  replied,  '*  and  will  be  as  long  as  1  live." 
**  Is  there  then  corruption  in  your  heart  ?"  said  Wesley*  Spangen* 
berg  made  answer,  *'  In  the  heart  of  my  old  man  there  is,  but  not  in 
the  heart  of  my  new  man  ;^'  and  this,  he  said,  was  confirmed,  not  by 
his  own  experience  only,  but  by  that  of  all  the  Moravian  church. 
Some  of  Wesley's  disciples^  women  as  well  as  men^  who. were  pre-- 
sent  at  this  conference,  bore  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  attaining 
that  Christian  perfection  which  was  at  this  time  Wesley's  favourite 
tenet,  and  which  was  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  his  followers.  Bat 
Spangenberg  answered  this  with  great  truth,  as  well  as  great  emotion; 
and  the  old  man's  band  trembled  as  he  spake  :  '^  You  all  deceive 
your  own  souls !  There  is  no  higher  state  than  that  I  have  described. 
You  are  in  a  very  dangerous  error.  You  know  not  your  own  hearts. 
You  fancy  your  corruptions  are  taken  away,  whereas  they  are  ontj^ 
covered.  Inward  corruption  never  can  be  taken  away,  tillour  bodies 
are  in  the  dust."  The  same  opinion  was  afterwards  express^  to 
W^esley,  in  familiar  conversation,  by  Boehier,  but  with  characteris- 
tic vigour  :  '<  Sin  will  and  must  always  remain  in  the  soul.  The  old 
man  will  remain  till  death*  The  old  nature  is  like  an  old  tooth  : 
you  may  break  off  one  bit,  and  another,  and  another;  but  you  caft 
never  get  it  all  away.  The  stump  will  stay  as  long  as  you  live,  and 
sometimes  will  ache  too." 

The  scheme  of  a  reunion,  however  had  been  so  much  brought 
forward,  that  the  Methodists  in  London  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer 
and  humbling  their  souls  before  God,  if  haply  He  might  show  them 
His  will  concerning  it.  All  the  oien  and  women  bands  met  accord- 
ingly, and  they  were  satisfied  from  the  conviction  which  this  meeting 
produced,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  '<  because  the  Moravians 
had  not  given  up  their  most  essentially  erroneous  doctrines  ;"  and 
because,  it  was  said,  so  much  guile  had  been  found  in  their  words, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  know  what  they  really  held  and  what  they  did 
not."  Wesley  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  a  beam  in  his  own 
eye  ;  but  knowing  many  of  the  Moravians  as  he  knew  tbem^  after 
long  and  intimate  intercourse,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  their 
ambiguity  should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause  rather  than  guile. 
On  their  part  the  separation  was  not  desired  :  upon  the  first  intelli* 
gence  of  the  difference,  Count  Zinzendorf  sent  over  Spangenbei^ 
to  act  as  mediator ;  and  Spangenberg  having  pronounced  that  the 
Moravians  had  been  blaroeable,  and  had  injured  Wesley,  the  Count 
gave  orders  that  they  should  ask*  his  forgiveness ;  and  when  he 

*  It  15  not  to  the  credit  of  Wesley  that  these  circttmstances  are  aot  stated  in  his  iournal,  and  no*_ 
otherwise  recorded  thnn  in  the  conversation  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  which,  he  sajrs,  lie  dared  not 
conceal.  But,  as  he  printed  it  in  the  orig^inal  Latin,  and  did  not  thinh  proper  to  annex  a  tmnsla> 
r'mo,  it  was  eflTectually  concealed  from  the  grnt  vgajovltf  of  h\»  followers.  Neitlier  are  ibcj  wQtl* 
ced  by  any  of  the  bioyrapbers  of  Wesley. 
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fofiDd  that  Wealey  bad  rejected  the  proffered  reconciriation,  he  came 
to  Eogland  himself.     The  meeting  between  these  personages  was 
arranged  by  Hutton,  and  took  place  in  Gray's  Ion  Walks.     They 
conrersed  in  Latin  ;  and  Zinzendorf^  who  assumed  throughout  the 
scene  that  superiority  to  which  bis  birth  and  rank  bad  habituated 
him,  began  by  demanding  of  Wesley  wherefore  he  had  changed  his 
religion  ;  **  You  have  affirmed,"  said  he  "  in  your  epistle,  that  they 
who  are  true  Christians  are  not  miserable  sinners  ;  and  this  is  most 
false  i  for  the  best  of  men  are  most  miserable  sinners,  even  till  death. 
They  who  teach  otherwise  are  either  absolute  impostors,  or  they 
are  under  a  diabolical  delusion.     You  have  opposed  our  brethren, 
who  taught  better  things  ;  and  when  they  offered  peace,  you  denied 
it.     I  loved  you  greatly,"  said  Zinzendorf,  **  when  you  wrote  to  me 
from  Georgia :  then  1  knew  that  you  were  simple  at  heart.     You 
wrote  again  ;  I  knew  that  you  were  simple  at  heart,  but  that  your 
ideas  were  disturbed.     You  came  to  us,  and  then  your  ideas  were 
more  and  more  confused."     And  he  reproached  him  for  having  re* ' 
fused  to  be  reconciled  with  the  brethren,  when,  in  obedience  to 
^angenberg,  they  had  entreated  his  forgiveness.     Wesley  replied, 
it  was  true  that  they  had  treated  him  wrongfully,  and  afterwards 
asked  his  forgiveness.     He  had  made  answer,  that  forgiveness  was 
QAuecessary,  because  he  had  never  been  offended ;  but  that  he 
feared  lest  they  taught  erroneously,  and  Uved  incorrectly  ;  and  this 
was  the  matter  in  dispute  :  they  erred  in  their  opinions  concerning 
Christian  perfection,  and  concerning  the  means  of  grace.     To  this 
Zinzendorf  vehemently  replied,  **  I  acknowledge  no  inherent  per- 
fection in  this  life.     This  is  the  error  of  errors.     I  persecute  it 
through  all  the  world  with  fire  and  sword,     i  trample  upon  it,  I 
destroy  it.     Christ  is  our  only  perfection.     All  Christian  perfection 
is  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.     It  is  imputed,  not  inherent.     We 
are  perfect  in  Christ ;  we  are  never  perfect  in  ourselves."     Wesley 
protested,  that  this  was  merely  a  dispute  concerning  words,  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  it  so  by  a  series  of  interrogations,  by  which  the 
Count  was  led  to  this  assertion,  '^  We  reject   all  self-denial ;  we 
trample  on  it.     In  faith  we  do  whatever  we  desire,  and  nothing 
more.     We  laugh  at  all  mortification  ;  no  purification  precedes  per- 
fect love."     If  this  meant  all  that  it  expresses,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
perilous  doctrine.     But  it  ofVen  happens,  that  language  equally  indis- 
ereet  is  innocently  intended,  and  less  evil  is  produced  by  it  than 
might  reasonably  be  apprehended,  because  the  intention  is  under- 
stood. 

Wesley  put  an  end  to  this  curious  conversation,  by  promising  that, 
with  God's  help,  he  would  perpend  what  the  Count  had  said.  But 
fais  part  was  already  taken  ;  no  further  attempt  at  reconciliation  was  , 
made  ;  and  after  three  years  bad  elapsed,  he  published  the  breach 
to  the  world,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Journal,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Moravian  Church,  and  more  especially  to  that  part  of  it  then 
or  4ately  residing  in  England.  *'  I  am  constrained  at  length,"  he 
said,  **  to  speak  my  present  sentiments  concerning  you.  I  have 
delayed  thus  long,  because  I  loved  you,  and  was  therefore  unwilling 
to  grieve  you  in  any  thing :  and  likewise  because  I  was  afraid  of 
creating  another  obstacle  to  that  union  whicb^  if  I  know  my  own 
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heart  in  any  degree,  I  desire  above  all  things  under  heaven.  But  I 
dare  no  longer  delay,  lest  my  silence  should  be  a  snare  to  any  others 
of  the  children  of  God  ;  and  lest  yon  yourselves  should  be  more 
confirmed  in  what  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
This  woald  strengthen  the  bar  which  1  long  to  remove.  And  were 
that  once  taken  out  of  the  way,  I  should  rejoice  to  be  a  door-keeper 
in  the  house  of  God,  a  hewer  of  wood,  or  a  drawer  of  water  among 
you.  Surely  I  would  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  remain 
with  you  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea."  He  praised  them  for 
laying  the  true  foundation  in  their  doctrine  ;  for  brotherly  love  of 
each  other ;  for  their  sober,  innocent,  and  industrious  lives.  **  I 
love  and  esteem  you,"  he  said,  '*  for  your  excellet^t  disci^ine> 
scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  apostolic  age  :  for  your  due  subordina- 
tion of  officers,  every  one  knowing  and  keeping  his  proper  rank  ; 
for  your  exact  division  of  the  people  under  jour  charge,  so  that 
each  may  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for  them  ;  for  your  care  that 
all  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  should  fre^ 
quently  and  freely  confer  together ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof^ 
your  exact  and  seasonable  knowledge  of  the  state  of  every  member^ 
ftnd  your  ready  distribution  either  of  spiritual  or  temporal  relief^ 
as  every  man  hath  need."  In  relating  what  he  found  himself  en- 
forced by  a  sense  of  dutj  to  lay  before  the  public,  he  endeavoured, 
he  said,  to  do  it  with  a  tender  hand  ;  **  relating  no  more  than  I  be- 
lieved absolutely  needful,  carefully  avoiding  all  tart  and  unkind 
expressions,  all  that  I  could  foresee  would  be  disobliging  to  you,  or 
any  further  offensive  than  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thrag ;  labouring  every  where  to  speak  consistently  with  that  deep 
tense  which  \»  settled  in  my  heart,  that  you  are  (though  I  cannot 
call  you  Rabbi,  infallible)  yet  far,  far  better  and  wiser  than  me." 
He  added,  that  if  any  of  the  Moravian  brethren  would  show  hin^ 
wherein  he  had  erred  in  this  relation,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  he 
would  confess  it  before  angels  and  men,  in  whatever  way  they  should 
require  ;  and  he  entreated  that  they  would  not  cease  to  pray  for 
bim  as  their  weak  but  still  affectionate  brother. 

After  the  breach  had  been  thus  formally  announced,  Count  Zio- 
zendorf  pnblished  an  advertisement,  .declaring  that  he  and  his  peo- 
ple had  no  connexion  with  Joha  and  Charles  Wesley.  The  Mora- 
vians forbore  from  all  controversy  upon  the  subject,  but  Wesley  did 
not  continue  the  tone  of  charity  and  candour  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed them  upon  the  reparation.  Speaking  of  a  short  narrative 
which  Zinzendorf  had  written  of  his  own  life,  he  says,  *^  Was  there 
ever  such  a  Proteus  under  the  sun  as  this  Lord  Fraydeck,  Domine 
de  Thurstain,  &c.  &c.  for  he  has  almost  as  many  names  as  he  has 
faces  or  shapes.  Oh,  when  will  he  learn  (with  all  his  learning)  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity  ?  When  will  he  be  an  upright  follower 
of  the  Lamb,  so  that  no  guile  may  be  found  in  his  mouth  ?"  He  still 
for  a  while  professed  that  he  loved  the  Moravians  ;  but  he  gave  sucli 
reasons  for  not  continuing  to  admire  them  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
that  it  was  manifest  the  love  also  was  on  the  wane,  and  would  soon 
be  succeeded  by  open  enmity.  He  censured  them  for  calling  them- 
selves the  Brethren,  and  condemned  them  with  asperity  for  arroga- 
ting to  themselves  the  title  of  the  Moravian  Church,  which  he  called 
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a  palpable  cheat.  He  t>]ainecl  them  for  conforming  to  ttie  world  by 
useless,  trMing conversation  ;  for  levity  in  their  genera]  behaviour; 
hr  joining  in  diversions  in  order  to  do  good,  and  for  not  reproving 
sin  even  when  it  was  gross  and  open.  He  said,  that  much  cuni^ng 
might  be  observed  in  them,  much  evasion  And  disguise  :  that  they 
treated  their  opponents  with  a  settled  disdain,  which  was  neither 
consistent  with  love  nor  humility  :  that  they  confined  their  benefit 
cence  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  society.  'Their  preach- 
ing, he  said,  destroyed  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neigh<> 
bour.  '*  If  a  man,"  said  he,  **  was  before  a  25ealous  member  of  our 
church,  groaning  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion,  it  is  past ;  all  -that 
zeal  is  at  an  end  :  he  regards  the  Church  of  England  no  more  thaa 
the  Church  of  Home  ;  his  tears  no  longer  fall,  his  prayers  no  longer 
ascend,  that  God  may  shine  upon  her  desolation.  The  friends  that 
were  once  a$  his  own  soul,  are  now  no  more  to  him  than  other  men. 
All  the  bands  of  that  formerly  endeared  affection  are  as  threads  of 
tow  that  have  touched  the  lire.  Even  the  ties  of  filial  tenderness 
are  dissolved.  The  child  regards  not  his  own  parent :  he  ao  longer 
regards  the  womb  that  bare,  nor  the  paps  that  gave  him  suck.  Re- 
cent instances  are  not  wanting.  I  will  particularize,  if  required* 
Yea,  the  son  leaves  his  aged  father,  the  daughter  her  mother,  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  1  know  the  persons.  I  have  myself 
relieved  them  more  than  once  :  for  that  was  corban  whereby  tkey^ 
should  have  been  profited J*^ — He  should  have  asked  himself  whether 
Methodism  did  not  sometimes  produce  the  same  effects*  The  fifth 
commandment  is  but  a  weak  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enthusiasm. 

Wesley  soon  went  further  than  this,  and  throwing  aside  all  appear- 
ance of  any  remaining  attachment  to  the  Moravians,  charged  them 
with  being  cruel  and  deceitful  men.  He  published  in  his  journals 
accusations  against  them  of  the  foulest  kind,  made  by  persons  who 
had  forsaken  their  society  ;  thus  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his  judg-* 
ipent  to  their  Abominable^  charges.  And  he  affirmed  that  it  was  clear 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  Moravian  elders  assumed  a  more  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  conscience  than  the  Pope  himself:  that  to 
gain  and  secure  this,  they  used  a  continued  train  of  guile,  fraud,  and 
falsehood  of  every  kind  ;  and  that  they  scraped  their  votaries  to. the 
bone  as  to  their  worldly  substance.  Yet,  he  added,  they  were  still 
so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  theirs  was  the  only  true  Church  upon 
earth.  They  could  not  possibly  have  believed  so,  if  they  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged  :  and  that  Wes- 
ley should  have  repeated,  and  thereby  sanctioned  those  charges, 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  disingenuous  act  of  his  life.  For  how- 
ever much  he  differed  from  the  Moravians,  and  however  exceptiona- 
ble he  might  have  deemed  their  dpctrine,  he  well.knew  that  thera 
was  nothing  in  that  doctrine  which  could  lead  either  to  such  practi- 
ces, or  be  pleaded  in  palliation  of  them  :  and  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  concerning  them  in  a  court  of  justice,  bis  tes- 
timony must  have  been  wholly  in  their  favour. 


*  «  Mr.  Rimias  has  said  nothing  to  what  might  have  been  said  eoBcemiiig  thdr  marriage  econ^ 
my.  I  know  a  hundred  times  more  tiian  he  has  written  ;  but  the  particulars  are  too  sfaodcing  to  re- 
late. I  beHere  no  such  things  were  ever  practised  before ;  no,  notilraong  the  most  barbarous  hear 
tbens."  Journal  9.  p.  179.  (toU  3.  o£  Wesley's  Works.  1810.)  In  another  part  of  the  same  JoumaJi, 
'^  107.)  they  ar9  charged,  upon  the  testimony  of  another  witness,  ix^hth*  tilttt  abonlnatioos. 

OX.,  i.  S3  x> 
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Whitefield  also  entered  the  lists  against  them.  They  had  commit- 
ted some  fooleries,  and,  like  the  religioas  communities  of  the  Ho*' 
mish  church,  it  appears,  that  if  a  believer  were  disposed  to  give  or  b^'-' 
queath  money  to  the  brotherhood,  they  were  not  scrupulous  con- 
cerning the  injury  which  he  might  do  to  himself  or  his  family.  Tb€ 
heavier  charges  have  been  effectually  disproved  by  time. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

WKSLEY  SEPARATES  FROM    WHITEFIELD. 

In  separating  from  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians,  thei*0 
bad  been  little  sacrifice  of  feeling  on  Wesley's  part ;  but  he  was  in- 
volved at  the  same  time  in  a  difiference  with  Whitefield,  which  affect- 
ed him  deeply,  and  led  to  consequences  of  greater  importance. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Wesley  was  of  a  pugnacious 
spirit,  the  effect  of  bis  sincerity,  his  ardour,  and  his  confidence.  He 
wished  to  obtain  Whitefield's  acquiescence  in  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  perfection,  the  "  free,  full,  and  present  salvation  from  all  th^ 
guilt,  all  the  power,  and  all  the  in-being  of  sin  ;'*  a  doctrine  as  unte- 
nable as  it  was  acceptable  to  weak  minds  and  inflated  imaginations. 
He  knew  also  that  Whitefield  held  the  Calvinistic  tenets  of  electioH 
and  irreversible  decrees  ;  tenets  which,  if  true,  would  make  God 
crnjust,  and  the  whole  Gospel  a  mere  mockery.  Upon  both  thesi! 
subjects  he  wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  disciple,  who  at  this  time, 
though  he  could  yield  to  him  upon  neither,  wished  earnestly  to  avoid 
all  dispute.  *'  My  honoured  friend  and  brother,''  said  he  in  his  re^ 
ply, "  for  once  hearken  to  a  child  who  is  willing  to  wash  your  feet.  I 
beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  yog 
would  have  my  love  confirmed  towards  you,  write  no  more  to  me 
about  misrepresentations  wherein  we  differ.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  at  present  no  sin  has  dominion  ovef  me,  yet  I  feel  the 
stragglings  of  in-dwelling  sin  day  by  day.  The  doctrine  of  election^ 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  those  who  are  in  Christ,  I  am  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  convinced  of,  if  possible,  than  when  I  saw  you  last. 
You  think  otherwise.  Why  then  should  we  dispute,  when  there 
is  no  probability  of  convincing  ?  Will  it  not,  in  the  end,  destroy  bro- 
therly love,  and  insensibly  take  from  us  that  cordial  union  and 
sweetness  of  soul,  which!  pray  God  may  always  subsist  between  ns  ? 
How  glad  would  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  be  to  see  us  divided  !  How 
many  would  rejoice,  should  I  join  and  make  a  party  against  you  ! 
And,  in  one  word,  how  would  the  cause  of  our  common  Master  every 
way  suffer,  by  our  raising  disputes  about  particular  points  of  doc- 
trine \  Honoured  Sir,  let  us  offer  salvation  freely  to  all  by  the  blood 
4»f  Jesus  ;  and  whatever  light  God  has  communicated  to  us,  let  q« 
freely  communicate  to  others.  1  have  lately  read  the  life  of  Luther^ 
and  tiiink  it  in  no  wise  to  his  honour,  that  the  last  part  of  his  life  was 
so  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwinglius  and  others,  who  in  all 
probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  they  might  differ 
from  him  in  other  points.    Let  this,  dear  sir,  be  a.  eaution  ta  us ;  I 
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%9fe  it  will  to  me  ;  for,  by  the  dlesaing  of  God,  proroke  me.  to  it 
aa  much  as  you  please,  1  do  not  think  ever  to  enter  the  lists  of  contro- 
yexsy  with  you  on  the  points  wherein  we  differ.  Only  I  pray  to 
<}od,  that  the  more  you  judge  me,  the  more  I.  may  love  you,  and 
learn  to  desire  no  one's  approbation,  but  that  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ.'* 

These  feelings  are  creditable  to  Whitefield,  but  he  was  not  con- 
tistent  in  pursuing  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  thus  advised. 
Two  months  only  after  this  letter  was  written,  be  followed  it  with 
another  in  a  different  strain.  *'  Honoured  Sir,"  it  began^  *'  I  cannot 
entertain  prejudices  a^inst  your  conduct  and  principles  any  longer 
without  informing  you.  The  more  1  examine  the  writing^  of  the 
most  experienced  men,  and  the  experiences  of  the  most  established 
Christians,  the  more  I  differ  from  your  notion  about  not  committing 
ain,  and  your  denying  the  doctrines  of  election  and  the  final  perse- 
verance of  the  saints.  I  dread  coming  to  England,  unless  you  are 
resolved  to  oppose  these  truths  with  less  warmth  than  when  I  was 
there  last.  I  dread  your  coming  over  to  America  ;  because  the  work 
0f  God  is  carried  on  here,  and  that  in  a  most  glorious  manner,  by 
doctrines  quite  opposite  to  those  you  hold. — God  direct  me  what  to 
do  I  Sometinaes  I  think  it  best  to  stay  here,  where  we  all  think  and 
•peak  the  same  thing  :  the  work  goes  on  without  divisions,  and  with 
mdre  success,  because  all  employed  in  it  are  of  one  mind.  I  write 
not  this,  honoured  Sir,  from  heat  of  spirit,  but  out  of  love.  At  pre- 
sent I  think  you  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  yourself,  and  there- 
fore do  not  blame  me  if  I  do  not  approve  of  all  that  you  say.  God 
bimself,  I  find,  teaches  my  friends  the  doctrine  of  election.  Sister 
H.  hath  lately  been  convinced  of  it ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  dear  ani} 
honoured  Mr.  Wesley  hereafter  will  be  convinced  also.  Perhaps  I 
may  never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  judgment ;  then,  if  not  be^ 
fore,  you  will  know,  that  sovereign,  distinguishing,  irresistible  grace 
brought  you  to  Heaven."  Wesley  received'  this  letter  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  and  thanked  him  for  it.  **  The  case  is  quite  plain,"  he  said 
in  reply.  **  There  are  bigots  both  for  predestination  and  against  it. 
God  is  sending  a  message  to  those  on  either  side,  but  neither  will  re- 
ceive it  unless  from  one  who  is  of  their  own  opinion.  Therefore, 
for  a  time  you  are  suffered  to  be  of  one  opinion,  and  I  of  another. 
But  when  his  time  is  come,  God  will  do  what  men  cannot,  namely, 
make  us  both  of  one  mind." — Soon  afterwards  Wbitefield  writes  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  England,  **  for  Christ's  sake  desire  dear  bro- 
ther Wesley  to  avoid  disputing  with  me.  I  think  1  had  rather  die 
than  see  a  division  between  us  ;  and  yet  how  can  we  walk  together, 
if  we  oppose  each  other  ?"  And  again  to  Wesley  himself,  he  says^ 
"  for  Christ's  sake,  if  possible,  dear  Sir,  never  speak  against  elec- 
tion in  your  sermons :  no  one  can  say  that  I  ever  mentioned  it  in 
public  discourses,*  whatever  my  private  sentiments  may  be.     For 

*  Yet  H  appears  by  Wbitefield's  Journal,  that  oo  his  last  royage  to  America  he  had  be«a  con- 
4nued  in  his  Calrinistic  opinions,  and  had  restdved  in  conseqaence  upon  preachings  them.  <<  This 
•flemoon  was  «xceedingiy  strengthened  by  perusing  some  paragraphs  out  of  a  book  called  Tk9 
Preaeherj  writteb  by  Dr.  EdSvards,  of  Cambridge,  and  extracted  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Warn,  in  fats 
iKiolu  entltted  The  Chnrok-of-England-man  twnud  JDw«cn<er,  and  Armnianiam  the  Baet'door  to  Po- 
pery, there  are  such  noble  testimonies  given  before  that  University  of  Justification  by  Faith  wliy 
in  the  imputed  Righteousness  of  Christ,  our  having  no  Free  WUU  kc.,  that  they  deserve  to  be  writ- 
Ma  in  tetters  of  i^oli^   I  see  more  aad  mofre  tlie  benefit  of  leaviiig  written  testimonies  b<!(d»d  us 
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Christ's  sake,  let  as  not  be  divided  amongst  ourselves  :  nothing  wiB 
so  mnch  prevent  a  division  as  your  being  silent  on  that  head." 

While  Whitefield  from  America  was  thus  exhorting  to  forbearance 
from  controversy,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  England  were  for- 
cing on  the  separation  which  he  had  deprecated,  while  he  foresaw. 
One  of  the  leading  members  in  London^  by  name  Acourt,  had  dis- 
turbed the  society  by  introducing  bis  disputed  tenets,  till  Charles 
Wesley  gave  orders  that  he  should  no  longer  be  admitted.  John 
was  present  when  next  he  presented  himself,  and  demanded  whether 
they  refused  admitting  a  person  only  because  he  differed  from  them 
in  opinion.  Wesley  answered  no,  biit  asked  what  opinion  he  meant. 
He  replied,  <Uhat  of  election.  I  hold  that  a  certain  number  are 
elected  from  eternity,  and  these  must  and  shall  be  saved,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  must  and  shall  be  damned." — And  he  affirmed  that 
many  of  the  society  held  the  same  ;  upon  which  Wesley  observed, 
that  he  never  asked  whether  they  did  or  not ;  ''  only  let  them  not 
trouble  others  by  disputing  about  it. "-^Acourt  replied,  '*  Nay,  but  1 
will  dispute  about  it." — **  Why  then,"  said  Wesley,  "  would  yo« 
come  among  us,  who  you  know  are  of  another  mind." — **'  Because 
you  are  all  wrong,  and  1  am  resolved  to  set  you  all  right." — **  I  fear,*' 
s^id  Wesley,  **  your  coming  with  this  view  would  neither  profit  yon 
nor  us." — **  Then,"  rejoined  Acourt,  *'  I  will  go  and  tell  all  the  world 
that  you  and  your  brother  are  false  prophets.  And  I  tell  you  inonc 
fortnight  you  will  all  be  in  confusion." 

Some  time  before,  Wesley  had  received  a  letter  in  which  he  w»i 
reproached  for  not  preaching  the  Gospel,  because  he  did  not  preach 
the  doctrine  of  election.  According  to  his  usqal  presumptuous 
practice  at  that  time,  instead  of  consulting  with  his  friends,  or  even 
advising  witb  himself  Upon  the  prudence  of  engaging  in  controversy* 
he  drew  a  lot  for  his  direction,  and  the  lot  was  '<  preach  and  print." 
So  he  preached  a  sermon  against  this  deplorable  doctrine,  and  print- 
ed it.  Whitefield  was  then  in  England,  and  at  his  desire  the  publi- 
cation was  for  a  while  suppressed  ;  but  it  was  sent  into  the  world 
soon  after  his  departure  for  America.  The  rising  sect  was  thus  dis- 
turbed by  a  question  which  had  so  often  carried  discord  into  the 
schools  of  theology,  which  had  unhappily  divided  the  Protestant 
world,  and  which,  when  it  had  risen  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church,  neither  the  Popes  with  their  bulls,  nor  the  Kings  of  France 
with  their  power,  nor  the  Jesuits  with  oil  the  wisdom  of  the  Serpent, 
could  either  determine  or  lay  to  rest.  Wesley  had  begun  the  dis- 
cussion, but  Whitefield  persevered  in  it,  when  he  would  fain  have 
pressed  it  no  further  ;'and  he  assumed  a  tone  of  superiprity  which 
Wesley,  who  was  as  much  his  superior  in  intellect  as  in  learning, 
was  little  likely  to  brook.  **  Give  me  leave,"  said  he,  **  with  .all 
humility  to  exhort  you  not  to  be  strenuous  in  opposing  the  docti:ines 
of  election  and  iinal  perseverance,  when  by  your  own  confession 
you  have  not  the  witness  of  the  spirit  within  yourself,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  a  proper  judge.— 1  am  assured  God  has  now  for 
some  years  given  me  this  living  witness  in  my  soul.     1  can  say.  I 

Sncerning^  these  impoitant  points.    Th6y  not  only  proAt  the  present,  but  will  also  much  edify  the 
ture  «ges.    l^rdy  open  theu  m^  nuneth,  thai  I  tnaiy  hencefomurd  ntak  fwre  holdty  and  explicitfy  at 
/  ought  ta  speak.^ 
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ImTe  been  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  do  every  day,  nay  almoit 
every  moment,  long  for  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesas  Christ,  not 
to  evade  sufferings,  but  with  a  single  desire  to  see  bis  blessed  face. 
I  feel  bis  blessed  spirit  daily  filling  my  soul  and  body,  as  plain  as  I 
fe^  the  air  which  I  breathe,  or  the  food  which  I  eat.  Perhaps  the 
doctrine  of  election  and  of  final  perseyerance  bath  been  abused, 
(and  what  doctrine  has  not  ?)  but  notwithstanding,  it  is  children's 
bread,  and  ought  not  in  my  opinion^eibe  withheld  from  them,  sup- 
posing it  is  always  mentioned  with  proper  cautions  against  the  abuse. 
Dear  and  honoured  Sir,  I  write  not  this  to  enter  into  disputation.  I 
iiope  at  this  time  I  feel  something  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  opposing  you  :  but  how  can  I 
avoid  it  if  you  go  about,  as  your  brother  Charles  once  said,  to  drive 
John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol  ?  Alas,  I  never  read  any  thing  that  Cal- 
vin wrote  :  my  doctrines  I  had  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  1  was 
taught  them  of  God ;  and  as  God  was  pleased  to  send  me  out  first, 
and  to  enlighten  me  first,  so  I  think  he  still  continues  tn  do  it. — I 
wish  I  knew  your  principles  fully  ;  did  you  write  oAener  and  more 
frankly,  it  might  have  a  better  effect  than  silence  and  reserve." 

Whitefield  indeed  was  frequently  indulging  sometimes  in  such  ex- 
a^erated  expressions  of  humility,  and  at  others  in  such  ebnllitions 
of  spiritual  pride,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  suspicion  of  hypocrisy 
should  have  attached  to  him,  till  time  and  death  had  placed  his  sin- 
cerity beyond  all  dispute.     *<  I  have  now,"  he  says,  **  such  large 
incomes  from  nbove,  and  such  precious  communications  from  dur 
dear  LordMesus,  that  my  body  sometimes  can  scarcely  sustain  them.'' 
— **  I  have  a  garden  near  at  hand,  where  I  go  particularly  to  me^ 
and  talk  with  my  God,  at  the  cool  of  every  day.     i  often  sit  in  si* 
lence,  offering  my  soul  as  so  much  clay,  to  be  stamped  just  as  my 
heavenly  potter  pleases ;  and  whilst  I  am  musing,  I  am  often  filled, 
as  it  were,  with  the  fulness  of  God.     1  am  frequently  at  Calvary,  and 
frequently  on  Mount  Tabor,  but  always  assured  of  my  Lord's  eve^• 
lasting  love." — '<  Our  dear  Lord  sweetly  fills  me  with  bis  presence. 
My  heaven  is  begun  indeed.     I  feast  on  the  fatted  calf.     The  Lord 
strengthens  me  mightily  in  the  inner  tnan."     At  other  times  he 
''abhors"  himself  ''in  dust  and  ashes."     He  is  "  a  worm  and  no 
man."    He  "  deserves  to  be  the  outcast  of  the  people."    .*•  Why 
do  so  many  of  my  Lord's  servants  take  notice  of  such  a  dead  dog  as 
1  am?"     Then  again  he  would  pamper  his  imagination  with  the 
hopes  of  persecution  and  martyrdom.     "  Dear  brother,"  he  says 
to  one  of  his  American  coadjutors,  "  both  you  and  I  must  suffer^ 
and  that,  great  things  before  we  enter  into  glory.     My  work  is  scarce 
begun  ;  my  trials  are  yet  to  come.    What  is  a  little  scourge  of  the 
tongue  ?     What  is  a  thrusting  out  of  the  synagogues  ?    The  time  of 
temptation  will  be  when  we  are  thrust  into  an  inner  prison,  and  feei  - 
the  iron  entering  even  into  our  souls.     Then  perhaps  even  God's 
people  may  be  permitted  to  forsake  us  for  a  while,  and  none  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  stand  by  us.    But  if  thou,  O  dearest  Redeemer,  wilt 
strengthen  me  in  the  inner  man,  let  enemies  plunge  me  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  or  throw  me  into  a  den  of  lions !"    And  he  writes  as  if  he 
redly  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  persecuting  rulers  were 
again  about  to  employ  lions'  dens  and  burning  fiery  furnaces !  *'  1  aim 
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now  lookiiig,"  he  says,  <'  for  sooie  strong  attacks  fron  Satan/**-*- 
**  Let  as  suffer  for  Jesos  with  a  cheerful  heart !  His  love  will  sweeten 
every  cop^  though  never  so  bitter.  Let  us  pledge  him  wiUingl3^ 
and  continue  faithful  even  to  death !  A  scene  of  sufferings  lies  before 
Qs.  Who  knows  but  we  may  wade  to  our  Saviour  through  a  sea  of 
blood  ?  I  expect  (Oh  pray  that  I  may  be  strengthened  if  called  le 
it !)  to  die  for  his  great  name*s  ssJLe..  'Twill  be  sweet  to  wear  « 
martyr's  crown." — '*  Suffer«ite  must,  I  believe,  and  that,  great 
things.  Our  Lord  by  his  providence  begins^  to  show  it.  Ere  long 
perhaps  we  may  sing  in  a  prison,  and  have  our  feet  set  fast  in  the 
stocks.  But  faith  in  Jesus  turns  a  prison  into  a  palace,  and  raakea  a 
bed  of  flames  become  a  bed  of  down." 

'  This  was  safe  boasting  :  and  yet  if  Whitefield  bad  lived  in  an  age 
of  persecution  bis  metal  would  ha^e  borne  to  be  tried  in  the  flames^ 
The  temper  from  which  it  arose  made  him  as  ready  now  to  stand  up 
in  oppositioo  to  Wesley,  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  follow  him.  **  I 
am  sorry,"  he  says  to  him,  **  honoured  Sir,  to  hear  by  many  letters* 
that  you  seem  to  own  a  sinlesa  petfection  in  this  life  attainable^  I 
think  I  cannot  answer  you  better  than  a  venerable  old  minister  in 
these  parts  answered  a  Quaker,  *  bring  me  a  man  that  hath  reallj 
arrived  to  this,  and  1  will  pay  his  expenses  let  him  come  from 
whence  he  will.'  Besides,  dear  Sir,  what  a  fond  conceit  is  it  to  cry 
up  perfection,  and  yet  cry  down  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  9 
But  this  and  many  other  absurdities  you  will  run  into,  because  you 
will  not  own  election  ;  and  you  will  not  own  election  because  yoii 
cannot  own  it  without  believing  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  What 
then  is  there  in  reprobation  so  horrid  ?"  That  question  might  easilj 
have  been  answered.  The  doctrine  implies  that  an  Almighty  and 
All-wise  Creator  has  called  into  existence  the  greater  part  of  th^ 
human  race  to  the  end  that  after  a  short,  sinful,  and  miserable  life, 
they  should  pass  into  an  eternity  of  inconceivable  torments,  itbein^ 
the  pleasure  of  their  Creator  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  obey 
his  commands,  and  yet  incur  the  penalty  of  everlasting  damnation  foe 
disobedience.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  has  stated  the  case 
with  equal  force  and  truth;  '^  the  sum  of  all  is  this  ;  one  in  twentj 
(suppose)  of  mankind,  are  elected ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reproba^ 
ted  /The  elect  shall  be .  saved,  do  what  ikey  will ;  the  reprobate 
shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  canJ^*  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism, for  which  Diabolism  would  be  a  better  name  ;  and  in  the  worst 
and  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothingso 
horrid,  so  monstrous,  so  impious  as  this. 

Whitefield  continued,  ''  Oh  that  you  would  be  more  cautious  in 
easting  lots !  Oh  that  you  would  not  be  too  rash  and  precipitant  2  if 
you  go  on  thus,  honoured  Sir,  how  can  I  concur  with  you  ?  It  isr im- 
possible. 1  must  speak  what  I  know.  Thus  I  write  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart.  I  feel  myself  to  be  a  vile  sinner.  I  look  to 
Christ.  1  mourn  because  I  have  pierced  him.  Honoured  Sir,  praj 
for  me.  The  Lord  be  with  your  dear  soul."  The  same  week  pro- 
duced a  letter  in  a  higher  style  of  assumed  superiority :  ''  Dear 
brother  Wesley,  what  mean  you  by  disputing  in  all  your  letters  ? 
May  God  give  you  to  know  yourself,  and  then  you  will  not  plead  for 
absolute  perfection,  or  call  the  doctrine  of  election  a  doctrine  of  de* 
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Tils.  Mj  dear  brother,  take  heed !  ^ee  that  you  are  in  Christ  aheW 
creature !  Beware  of  a  fabe  peace  :  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight 
gate  ;  and  give  all  diligence  to  make  your  calHng  and  election  sure  : 
retneraber  yon  are  but  a  babe  in  Christ,  if  so  much  \  Be  bumble, 
talk  Httie,  thihk  and  pray  maeb.     Let  God  teach  you,  and  he  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth,     if  you  must  dispute,  stay  till  you  are  master 
of  the  subject ;  otherwise  you  will  hurt  the  cause  you  would  de- 
fend."    And  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  says,  **  O  dear  Sir,  many  of 
God's  child^n  are  grieved  at  your  principles  !  Oh  that  God  may 
ghre  you  a  sight  of  his  free,  sovereign,  and  electing  love  !  But  no 
more  of  this.     Why  will  you  compel  me  to  write  thus  ?  Wby  will 
joa  dispute  ?  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you  to  prison  and  to  death  ; 
foot  I  am  not  willing  to  oppose  you."     And  again,  *'  Oh  that  there 
mly  be  harmony  and  very  intimate  union  between  us  ;  yet  it  cannot 
he,  since  you  hold  uniYet-sal  redemption.  The  Devil  rages  in  London. 
He  begins  now  to  triumph  indeed.  The  children  of  God  are  disunited 
among  themselves.     My  dear  brother,  for  Christ's  sake  avoid  all  dis* 
potation  I  Do  not  oblige  me  to  preach  against  you  :  I  had  ralherdie.'* 
He  soon,  however,  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  sinfnlly  silent* 
The  children  of  God,  he  thought,  were  in   danger  of  falling  into 
error  :  many  who  had  been  worked  upon  by  his  ministry  had  beeo 
misled,  and  more  were  calling  loudly  upon  him  to  show  his  opinipo 
«hH».     '*  1  must  then  shpw,'^  said  he,  ^'  that  1  know  no  man  after  the 
flesh,  and  that  I  have  no  respect  to  persons  any  further  than  is  con* 
ttstent  with  my  duty  to  my  Lord  and  Master."     And  therefore  lie 
look  pen  in  hand  to  write  against  Wesley,  protesting  that  Jonah 
could  not  go  with  more  reluctance  against  Nineveh.     *'  Was  nature 
to  speak,"  said  he,  >'  I  had  rather  die  than  do  it ;  and  yet  1  am  faith- 
ta\  to  God,  and  to  my  own  and  others'  souls,  I  must  not  stand  neuter 
amy  longer."     In  this  letter  Whrtefield  related>  how  Wesley  had 
preached  and  printed  his   obnoxious  sermon,  in  consequence  of 
drawing  a  lot.     **  I  have  often  questioned,"  said  he,  **  whether  in  ^ 
doing  you  did  not  tempt  the  Lord.     A  due  exercise  of  religious  pru- 
dence without  a  lot,  would  have  directed  you  in  that  matter.     Be*- 
•tdes,  I  never  heard  that  you  inquired  of  God,  whether  or  not  election 
was  a  gospel  doctrine.     But  1  fear,  taking  it  for  granted  it  was  not, 
jrou  only  inquired  whether  you  should  be  silent,  or  preach  and  print 
t^ahist  it.     1  am  apt  to  think  one  reason  why  God  should  so  suffer 
you  to  be  deceived  was,  that  hereby  a  special  obligation  might  be 
laid  upon  me  faithfully  to  declare  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  election; 
that  thus  the  Lord  might  give  me  a  fresh  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  in  my  heart,  and  whether  I  would  be  true  to  his  cause  or  not. 
Perhaps  God   has  laid  this  difficult  task  upon  me,  even  to  see 
whether  I  am  willing  to  forsake   all  for  him   or  not.'^      Thus^ 
while  he    reprehended    Wesley   for  a  most    reprehensible    and 
presumptuous  practice,  did  he  manifest  a  spirit  little   less  pre« 
sumptuous  himself.    In  further  proof  of  the  folly  of  Wesley's  prac-^ 
tiee,  he  related  also  the  fact  of  his  drawing  lots  to  discover  whether 
Whitefield  should  proceed  to  Georgia,  or  leave  the  ship  which  was 
then  nndet  sidl  and  return  to  London,  upon  which  occasion  he  re^ 
minded  him  of  his  subsequent  confession  that  God  had  given  him  a 
wrong  lot.   '*  1  should  never,"  says  he,  **  have  published  this  private 
'tamsaction  to  the  world,  did  not  the  glory  of  God  call  me  to  it.**^ 
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This  was  Uie  only  tmportaiit  part  of  the  letter,  and  Wbitefield  al^ 
tervrards  fek  and  feelingly  acknowledged  the  great  impropriety  wbiah 
he  had  committed  in  thus  revealing  the  weakness  of  his  friend.  The. 
arg;omentative  part  had  nothing  worthy  of  notice  either  in  manner  or 
matter,  for,  powerful  preacher  as  he  was,  he  had  neither  strength 
nor  acoteness  of  intellect,  and  his  written  compositions  are  nearlj 
wortUess.  But  the  conclusion  is  remarkable  for  the  honest  confi* 
dence  and  the  warmth  of  affection  which  it  breathes.  *'  Dear,  dear 
Sir,  Oh  be  not  offended!  For  Christ's  sake  be  not  sashl  6i?e 
yourself  to  reading.  Stud^  the  covenant  of  grace.  Down  with  year 
carnal  reasoning !  Be  a  little  child  ;  and  then,  instead  of  pawning 
your  salvation,  as  you  have  done  in  a  late  hymn  book,  if  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption  be  not  true  ;  instead  of  talking  of  sinless 
perfection,  as  you  have  done  in  the  preface  to  that  hymn  book»  and 
making  man^s  salvation  to  depend  on  his  own  free  will,  as  you  have 
done  in  this  sermon,  you  will  compose  a  hymn  in  praise  of  sovereign 
distinguishing  love.  You  will  caution  believers  against  striving  to 
work  a  perfection  out  of  their  own  hearts,  and  print  another  sermon 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  entitle  it  Free  Grace  indeed;  free,  because 
not  free  to  all  ;  but  free,  because  God  may  withhold  or  give  it  to 
whom,  and  when  he  pleases.  Till  you  do  this,  I  must  doubt  whether 
or  not  you  know  yourself.  God  knows  my  heart,  nothing  but  a  sin- 
gle regard  to  the  honour  of  Christ  has  forced  this  letter  from  me. 
I  love  and  honour  you  for  his  sake  ;  and  when  I  come  to  judgment 
will  thank  you  before  men  and  angels  for  what  you  have,  under  God, 
done  for  my  soul.  There  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  see  dear  Mr.  Wes- 
ley convinced  of  election  and  everlasting  love.  And  it  often  fills  me 
with  pleasure  to  think  how  1  shall  behold  you  casting  your  crown 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  it  were  filled  with  a  holy 
blusbiDg  for  opposing  the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  manner  you  have 
done.  But  I  hope  the  Lord  will  show  you  this  before  you  go  hence. 
Oh  how  di»  I  long  for  that  day  !" 

That  this  letter  was  intended  for  publication  is  certain  ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  hope  in  Whitefield's  mind  that  the  effect  which 
its  perusal  would  produce  might  render  publication  needless.  Hie 
friends  in  London,  however,  thought  proper  to  print  it,  without  either 
his  permission  or  Wesley's,  and  copies  were  distributed  at  the  door 
of  the  Foundry,  and  in  the  meeting  itself.  Wesley  holding  one  in 
his  hand  stated  to  the  congregation  the  fact  of  its  surreptitious  pub- 
lication, and  then  saying,  *'  I  will  do  just  what  I  believe  Mr.  White- 
field  would  were  he  here  himself,"  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  Every  per- 
son present  followed  his  example  ;  and  Wesley,  in  reference  to  the 
person  by  whose  means  these  unlucky  copies  had  been  circulated^ 
exclaims  in  his  journal,  <*  Ah  poor  Ahitophel !  /6t  omnis  ^usus 
labor  r 

The  person  who  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in  enforcing  Cal- 
vinism in  opposition  to  Wesley  at  this  time  was  a  certain  John  Cen- 
nick,  whom  he  employed  at  Kingswood  in  the  school  which  White- 
field  had  designed  for  the  children  of  the  colliers.  Whitefield  had 
collected  some  money  for  this  good  work,  and  had  performed  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  ;  but  further  than  this  ceremony 
it  had  not  proceeded  when  he  embarked  the  second  time  for  Ame- 
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yica,  and  left  it  to  be  carried  forward  by  Wesliey.  There  was  the 
fpreat  difficolty  of  want  of  money  in  the  way  ;  but  this  was  a  difficulty 
which  faith  would  remote,  and  in  faith  Wesley  began  building  with- 
out having  a  quarter  of  the  sum  necessary  for  finishing  it.  But  he 
found  persons  who  were  willing  to  advance  money  if  he  would  be- 
come responsible  for  the  debt ;  the  responsibility  and  the  property 
thos  devolved  upon  him  :  and  he  immediately  made  his  will,  be- 
qtteathing  it  to  his  brother  Charles  and  Whitefield.  Two  masters 
were  provided  as  soon  as  the*  house  was  fit  to  receive  them,  and  Cen- 
Bicfc  was  one.  He  was  not  in  holy  orders,  but  the  practice  of  lay- 
preaching,  which  had  at  first  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Wes- 
Icy»,  had  now  become  inevitably  a  part  of  their  system,  and  Cennick, 
who  hod  great  talents  for  popular  speaking,  laboured  also  as  one  of 
these  helpers,  as  they  were  called.  This  person,  in  his  horror  against 
the  doctrines  of  th6  Wesleys,  wrote  urgently  to  Whitefield,  calling 
upon  him  to  hasten  from  America  that  he  might  stay  the  plague. 
**  1  srt,"  said  he,  "solitary  like  Eli,  waiting  what  will  become  of  the 
ark ;  and  while  I  wail  and  fear  the  carrying  of  it  away  from  among 
my  people,  my  trouble  increases  daily.  How  glorious  did  the  gospel 
seem  once  to  lioorish  in  Kingswood !  I  spake  of  the  everlasting  love' 
of  Christ  with  sweet  power.  But  now  brother  Charles  is  suffered 
to  open  his  mouth  against  this  truth,  while  the  frighted  sheep  gaze 
and  €y,  as  if  no  shepherd  was  among  them.  It  is  just  as  if  Sataa 
was  bow  making  war  *with  the  saints  in  a  more  than  common  way. 
Oli!  pray  for  the  distressed  lambs  yet  left  in  this  place,  that  they 
faint  not !  Surely  they  would  if  preaching  would  do  it,  for  they  have 
iKJthiDg  whereon  to  rest,  who  now  attend  on  the  sermons,  but  their  > 
own  faithfulness.  With  universal  redemption  brother  Charles  plea- 
ses the  world.  Brother  John  follows  him  in  every  thing,  I  believe 
no  Atheist  can  more  preach  against  predestination  than  they  ;  and 
all  who  believe  election  are  counted  enemies  to  God,  and  called  so. 
Fly,  dear  brother  1  I  am  as  alone, — 1  am  in  the  midst  of  the  plague  I 
IfOod  give  thee  leave,  make  haste  !*' 

A  copy  of  this  letter  came  into  Wesley's  hands,  and  it  stung  him, 
because  he  said  the  writer  was  "  one  I  had  sent  for  to  assist  me,  a 
friend  that  was  as  my  own  soul,  that  even  while  he  opposed  me  lay 
in  my  bosom.*'  Charles  in  consequence  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
which  forcibly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  two  brothers  upon  having 
one  of  their  disciples  thus  rise  against  them.  "  You  came  to  Kings- 
wood,"  says  he,  **  upon  my  brother's  sending  for  you.  You  served 
under  him  in  the  Gospel  as  a  son,  I  need  not  say  how  well  he  loved 
you.  You  used  the  authority  he  gave  you  to  overthrow  his  doctrine. 
You  every  where  contradicted  it,  (whether  true  or  false  is  not  the 
question.)  Bat  you  ought  first  to  have  fairly  told  him,  *  I  preach 
contrary  to  yoQ  :  are  you  willing,  notwithstanding,  that  I  should  con- 
tinue in  your  house,  gainsaying  you  ?  If  you  are  not,  1  have  no  place 
in  these  regions.  You  have  a  right  to  this  open  dealing.  I  now  give 
yon  fair  warning.  Shall  I  stay  here  opposing  you,  or  shall  I  depart  V 
My  brother,  have  you  dealt  thus  honestly  and  openly  with  him?; 
No.  But  you  have  stolen  away  the  people's  heart  from  him.  And 
when  some  of  them  basely  treated  their  best  friend y  God  only  ex- 
cepted, how  patiently  did  you  take  it !   When  did  yoo  ever  vindicate 
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QB  as  we  have  you  ?  Why  did  yoo  not  plainly  tell  Ihem,  you  M% 
eternally  indebted  to  these  men  ?  *  Think  not  that  i  will  stay  anaong 
you  to  head  a  party  against  my  dearest  friend  and  brother,  as  he 
suffers  me  to  call  him,  having  humbled  himself  for  my  sake,  and 
given  me,  no  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
If  I  hear  that  one  word  more  is  spoken  ogainst  him,  I  will  leave  you 
that  moment.'  This  had  been  just  and  honest,  and  not  more  than  W€l 
have  deserved  at  your  hands." 

This  was  put  into  John  Wesley's  hands  that  he  might  deliver  it 
to  Cennick  if  he  thought  proper.  But  matters  had  proceeded  so  far 
that  Cennick  was  forming  a  separate  society,  and  Wesley  deemed  it 
better  to  speak  to  him  and  his  adherents  publicly,  and  reprove  them 
for  inveighing  against  him  behind  his  back.  One  of  them  replied^ 
that  they  had  said  no  more  of  him  behind  his  bock  than  they  wonld 
say  to  his  face,  which  was  that  he  preached  false  doctrine  ;— be 
preached  that  there  is  righteousness  in  man.  '*  So,"  said  Wesley, 
**  there  is,  after  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him  through 
faith.  But  who  told  you  that  what  we  preached  was  false  doctrine  ? 
Whom  would  you  have  believed  this  from,  but  Mr.  Cennick  ?"  Cen* 
nick  then  boldly  answered,  *'  You  do  preach  righteousness  in  roan.- 
J  did  say  this,  and  1  say  it  still.  However,  we  are  willing  to  join 
with  you  ;  but  we  will  also  meet  apart  from  you  ;  for  we  meet  to 
confirm  one  another  in  those  truths  which  3'ou  speak  against."  Wes- 
ley  replied,  "  Vou  should  have  told  me  this  before,  and  not  have 
supplanted  me  in  my  own  house,  stealing  the  hearts  of  the  people^ 
and  by  private  accusations  separating  very  friends."  Upon  this, 
Cennick  denied  that  he  had  ever  privately  accused  him.  *'  My 
brethren,"  said  Wesley,  *' judge  !"  and  he  produced  Cennick's  letter 
to  Whitefield.  Cennick  avowed  (he  letter,  and  said  that  he  neither 
retracted  any  thin";  in  it,  nor  blamed  himself  for  having  sent  it.  Somre 
heat  upon  this  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  meeting,  and  Wesley, 
with  his  characteristic  prudence,  preserved  his  superiority,  by  de- 
siring that  they  might  meet  again  on  that  day  week,  and  that  the  m»t^ 
ter  might  rest  till  then. 

Cennick  and  his  friends  would  hardly  have  consented  to  such  an 
adjournment  if  they  had  suspected  Wesley's  purpose.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  he  surprised  them  by  reading  the  folloiving  paper,  in 
which  they  were  treated  not  as  persons  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,  but  as  culprits  :  *'  By  many  witnesses  it  appears  that  several 
members  of  the  Band  Society  in  Kingswood  have  made  it  their  com- 
mon practice  to  scoff  at  the  preaching  of  Mr.  John  and  Charles^ 
Wesley  ;  that  they  have  censured  and  spoken  evil  of  them  behind 
their  backs,  at  the  very  time  they  professed  love  and  esteem  to  their 
faces ;  that  they  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  prejudice  other 
members  of  that  society  against  them,  and  in  order  thereto,  haVe  be- 
lied and  slandered  them  in  divers  instances  ;  therefore,  not  for  their 
opinions,  nor  for  any  of  them,  (whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,)  but 
for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  viz.  for  their  scoffing  at  the  word 
^and  ministers  of  God,  for  their  tale-bearing,  backbiting,  and  evil 
speaking,  for  their  dissembling,  lying,  and  slandering  ;  I,  John  Wes- 
ley, by  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Band  Society  in  Kings* 
wood,  do  declare  the  persons  above  mentioned  to  be  no  longer  mem* 
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^ers  thereof.  Neither  will  tfaej  be  so  accoanted  until  they  shall 
opealj  confess  their  fault,  and  thereby  do  what  in  them  lies  to  re*- 
Diqi^e  the  scandal  they  have  given." 

No  founder  of  a  sect  or  order,  no  legislator,  ever  understood  the 
art  of  preserving  his  authority  more  perfectly  than  Wesley.  They 
came  prepared  for  a  discussion  of  their  opinions  and  conduct,  and 
they  were  astonished  at  hearing  themselves  thus  excommunicated. 
As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  surprise  they  affirmed  that 
they  had  heard  both  him  and  his  brother  preach  popery  many  times. 
However,  they  were  still  willitig  to  join  with  them,  but  they  would 
Dot  own  that  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss.  Wesley  desired  them 
to  consider  of  it  yet  again,  but  finding  after  another  week  bad  elapsed 
that  they  still  refused  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  in  the 
nvrong,  he  once  more  assetitbled  the  bands,  and  told  them  that  every 
dne  most  now  take  his  chance  and  quit  one  society  or  the  other. 
One  of  the  Calvinistic  leaders  observed,  that  the  true  reason  of  his 
separating  from  them  was  because  they  held  the  doctrine  of  election. 
Wesley  made  answer,  "  You  know  in  your  own  conscience  it  is  not. 
There  are  several  predestinarians  in  our  societies  both  at  London  and 
Bristol ;  nor  did  I  ever  yet  pilt  any  one  out  of  either,  because  he 
held  that  opinion."  They  then  offered  to  break  up  their  society, 
provided  he  would  receive  and  employ  Cennick  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. To  this  Wesley  replied,  **  My  brother  has  wronged  me  much  : 
but  he  doth  not  say,  I  repent.'*  Cennick  made  answer,  "  Unless  in 
not  speaking  in  your  defence  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  wronged  you 
at  all." — *^  It  seems  then,"  said  Wesley,  **  nothing  remains  but  for 
each  to  choose  which  society  he  pleases."  Upon  this  they  prayed 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  state  of  mind,  as  it  should  seem,  but  little  lit  for 
prayer,  after  whicli  Cennick  withdrew,  and  about  half  the  meeting 
followed  him. 

At  this  time  Whitefield  was  on  th^  way  from  America.  While 
upon  the  passage  he  wrote  to  Charles  Wesley,  expostulating  with 
him  and  his  brother,  in  strong  but  affectionate  terms.  '^  My  dear, 
dear  brethren,"  said  he,  "  why  did  you  throw  out  the  bone  of  con- 
tention ?  Why  did  you  print  that  sermon  against  predestination  ? 
W*y  did  you  in  particular,  my  dear  brother  Charles,  affix  your 
hymn,  and  join  in  putting  out  your  late  hymn  book"?  How  can  you 
iiuy  you  will  not  dispute  with  me  about  election,  and  yet  print  such 
hymns,  and  your  brother  send  his  sermon  against  election  over  to 
America  ?  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear  brethren,  I  must  be  as  much 
concerned  for  truth,  or  what  I  think  truth,  as  you  ?  God  is  my  judge, 
I  always  was,  and  hope  I  always  shall  be,  desirous  that  you  may  be 

F  referred  before  me.  But  I  must  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
cannot  now  do  without  speaking  of  election."  He  then  informed 
Charles,  that  one  copy  of  his  answer  to  the  sermon  was  printing  at 
Charlestown  ;  that  another  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  he  was  bringing  a  copy  to  be  printed  in  London. 
'*  If,"  said  he,  "  it  occasion  a  strangeness  between  us,  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault.  There  is  nothing  in  my  answer  exciting  to  it  that  I  know 
of.  O  my  dear  brethren,  my  heart  almost  bleeds  within  me  !  Me- 
thinks  I  could  be  willing  to  tarry  here  on  the  waters  for  ever,  rather 
than  come  to  England  to  oppose  you."     But  although,  when  he  was 
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thas  addressing  the  Wesleys,  the  feelings  of  old  friendship  retomei 
upon  him,  his  other  letters,  wriUen  during  the  voyage,  evince  that  he 
looked  on  to  a  separation  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  differ* 
ence  in  opinion.  "  Great  perils,"  he  says,  "  await  me  ;  but  Jesas 
Christ  will  send  his  angel,  and  roll  away  every  stone  of  difficulty.** 
*^  My  Lord's  command  now,  1  believe,  is,  '  Take  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes/  Help 
me  by  your  prayers :  it  is  an  ease  thus  to  unbosom  myself  to  a 
friend.  1  have  sought  the  Lord  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  he  as- 
sures  me  that  he  will  be  with  me  :  whom  then  should  I  fear  ?''-^ 
"  The  Lord  is  girding  me  for  the  battle,  and  strengthening  me  might- 
ily  in  the  inner  man." 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  reached  London.  Charles  Wesley  was 
there,  and  their  meeting  was  affectionate.  **  It  would  have  melted 
any  heart,"  says  Whitefield,  '*  to  have  heard  us  weeping  after 
prayer,  that,  if  possible,  the  breach  might  be  prevented."  Old  feeU 
ingg  of  respect  and  love  revived  with  such  strength  in  his  heart,  that 
he  promised  never  to  preach  against  the  Wesleys,  whatever  his  pri* 
Tate  opinion  might  be.  But  many  things  combined  to  sour  him  at 
this  time.  He  had  written  against  Archbishop  Tillotson's  works^ 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  a  book  in  those  days  of  uoriiralled  po- 
pularity, in  a  manner  which  he  himself  then  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
temperate and  injudicious  ;  and  this  had  offended  persons,  who  were 
otherwise  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  His  celebrity  also 
Seemed  to  have  passed  away  ;  the  twenty  thousands  who  used  to  as- 
semble at  his  preaching  had  dwindled  down  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  in  one  exhibition  at  Kennington  Common,  the  former 
scene  of  his  triumphs,  scarcely  a  hundred  were  gathered  together  to 
hear  him.  Worldly  anxieties,  too,  were  fretting  him,  and  those  of  a 
kind  which  made  the  loss  of  his  celebrity  a  serious  evil.  The  Or- 
phan House  in  Georgia  was  to  be  maintained  :  he  had  now.,oearly  a 
hundred  persons  in  that  establishment,  ivho  were  to  be  supported  by 
his  exertions  :  there  were  not  the  slightest  funds  provided,  and 
Georgia  was  the  dearest  part  of  the  British  dominions.  He  was  above 
a  thousand  pounds  in  debt  upon  that  score,  and  he  himself  not  worth 
twenty.  Seward,*  the  wealthiest  and  most  attached  of  his  discipl«s, 
was  dead,  and  had  mtade  no  provision  for  him,  nor  for  the  payment  of 
a  bill  for  350/.  on  the  Orphan  House  account,  which  he  had  drawn» 
and  for  which  Whitefield  was  now  responsible,  and  threatened  with 
an  arrest.  If  his  celebrity  were  gone,  the  Bank  of  Faith,  upon 
which  he  had  hitherto  drawn  with  such  confidence  and  such  success, 
would  be  closed  against  him.     He  called  it  truly  a  trying  tioie  : 

*  A  letter  from  Charles  Wesley  to  Whitefield  makes  it  evident  that  this  zealous  man  was  be- 
ttowlog  his  property  as  well  as  bis  time;  iuf the  service  of  Methodism.  Writing:  fiom  London  Ui 
1739,  be  says*  ^  I  cannot  preach  out  on  the  weeli-days  for  the  expense  of  coach-hire,  nor  can  I  ao- 
cept  of  dear  Mr.  Seward's  offer,  to  which  I  should  be  less  backward  would  he  follow  my  advice, 
twt  while  he  is  so  lavish  of  his  Lord^s  goods  I  cannot  consent  that  his  ruin  shoald  in  any  degree 
seem  to  be  under  my  hands."  These  goods  were  his  family's  also,  as  well  as  his  Lord's ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  that  when  Mr.  Seward  was  Iving  ill  of  a  fever  at  bis  bouse  at  Bengew<M^k, 
and  Charles  Wesley  came  there  la  one  of  his  rounds,  the  wife,  the  brother,  and  tbe  apothecu^ 
should  have  taken  especial  care  to  keep  all  Methodists  from  him ;  and  when  they  could  not  prevaU 
upon  Wesley  to  give  up  his  intention  of  preaching  near  the  house,  which  the  apothecary  declared 
would  throw  his  patient  back,  that  they  should  have  endeavoured  to  drive  him  out  of  the  town  hv 
force.  Seward's  early  loss  is  thus  noticed  by  John  Wesley :  «  Monday,  Oct  27,  (1740.)  Tbe  surpri- 
mng  news  of  poor  Mr.  Seward's  death  was  confirmed.  Surely  God  will  maintain  his  own  cause ! 
Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord.'*  His  Joun^i  Wat  publtshed,  and  is  often  quoted  in  Bishop  Lavington's 
curious  work. 
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•*  Many,  very  roaoy  of  my  spiritual  children,"  says  he,  "  who,  at  my 
last  departure  from  England,  would  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes 
to  have  given  me,  are  so  prejudiced  by  the  Dear  Messrs.  Wesley« 
dressing  up  the  doctrine  of  election  in  such  horrible  colours,  that 
they  will  neither  hear,  see,  nor  give  me  the  least  assistance  ;  yea, 
some  of  them  send  threatening  letters  that  God  will  speedily  destroy 
me." — This  folly  on  the  part  of  Wesley's  hot  adherents  irritated 
him,  and  that  irritation  was  fomented  by  his  owo.  He  began  natu- 
rally to^  regard  his  former  friends  as  heretics  and  enemies ;  and 
when  Wesley,  who  had  been  summoned  by  his  brother  Charles  to 
London  on  this  occasion,  went  to  him,  to  see  if  the  breach  might  yet 
beclosed^  Whitefield  honestly  told  him,  that  they  preached  two  dif- 
ferent gospels,  and  therefore  he  not  only  would  not  join  with  him,  or 
give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  would  publicly  preach 
against  him  wheresoever  he  preached  at  all.  He  was  reminded  of 
the  promise  which  he  had  but  a  few  days  before  made,  that  whatever 
fais  opinion  might  be  he  would  not  do  this :  but  he  replied,  that  pro- 
mise was  only  an  effect  of  human  weakness,  and  he  was  now  of  ano- 
ther mind. 

This  temper  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  pal- 
try minds  ;  and  he  wrote  to  Wesley  upon  the  points  which  he 
thought  bad  been  improperly  managed  during  his  absence  in  Ameri- 
ca. Wesley  replied,  "  Would  you  have  me  deal  plainly  with  you, 
my  brother  !  I  believe  you  would  :  then  by  the  grace  of  Grod  I  will. 
'  Of  many  things  I  find  you  are  not  rightly  informed  ;  of  others  you 
speak  what  you  have  not  well  weighed.  The  Society  room  at  Bris- 
tol you  say  is  adorned.  How  ?  Why,  with  a  piece  of  green  cloth 
nailed  to  the  desk  ;  two  scojices  for  eight  candles  each  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  and — nay,!  I  know  no  more.  Now,  which  of  these  can  be  spa- 
red I  know  not  ;  nor  would  I  desire  either  more  adorning  or  less. 
But  lodgings  are  made  for  me  or  my  brother.  That  is,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, there  is  a  little  room  by  the  school,  where  1  speak  to  the  per- 
sons who  come  to  me  ;  and  a  garret  in  which  a  l>ed  is  placed  for  me* 
And  do  you  grudge  me  this  ?  Is  this  the  voice  of  my  brother,  fny  son 
Whitefield  ?"  Another  and  a  heavier  charge  was,  that  he  had  pervert- 
ed Whitefield's  design  for  the  poor  colliers  ;  and  this  was  answer- 
ed by  a  plain  statement  of  the  matter,  which  must  have  made  White- 
field  blush  for  the  hasty  and  ungenerous  accusation.  '*  But  it  is  a 
poor  case,'^  said  Wesley,  **  that  you  and  I  should  be  talking  thus  '. 
Indeed  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  It  lay  in  your  power  to  have 
prevented  all,  and  yet  to  have  borne  testimony  to  what  you  call  the 
truth.  If  you  had  disliked  my  sermon,  you  might  have  printed  ano- 
ther on  the  same  text,  and  have  answered  my  proofs  without  men- 
tioning my  name.  This  had  been  fair  or  friendly.  Yon  rank  all 
the  maintainers  of  Universal  Redemption  with  Socinians  themselves. 
Alas  i  my  brother,  do  you  not  know  even  this,  that  the  Socinians  al- 
low no  redemption  at  all  ?  that  Socinus  himself  speaks  thus,  Tota  re- 
demptio  nostra  per  Christum  metaphora ;  and  says  expressly,  Christ 
did  not  die  as  a  ransom  for  any,  but  only  as  an  example  for  all  man- 
kind ?  How  easy  were  it  for  me  to  hit  many  other  palpable  blots  in 
that  which  you  call  an  answer  to  my  sermon  !  And  how  above  mea- 
sure contemptible  would  you  then  appear  to  all  impartial  men,  either 
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o^f  sense  or  learning !  But  J  spare  you  !  mine  band^hall  not  foe  upon 
yott  :  the  Lord  bcj\idgebetweeq^theeand  me.  The  general  tenor 
Doth  of  my  public  and  private  exhortations,  when  I  touch  thereon 
at  aU,  as  even  my  enemies  know,  if  they  would  testify,  is,  *  Spare 
the  young  man,  even  Absalom,  for  my  sake  I'  "  . 

-  Wesley,  however,  feit  more  resentment  than  he  here  thought  pro- 
per to  express  ;  and  thinking  that  it  became  him  to  speak  his  senti- 
ments freely,  he  observed  to  him  in  private,  that  the  publication  of 
bis  letter  bad  put  weapons  into  the  hands  6i  their  common  enemies; 
that  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  an  answer,  it  was  a  mere  burlesque,  foi^ 
be  had  left  half  the  arguments  of  the  sermon  untouched,  and  hand- 
led the  other  half  so  gently,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  burning  bis  tingers 
with  them  ;  but  that  he  had  said  enough  of  what  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  question  to  make  an  open,  and,  probably^  an  irreparable  breach 
between  them,  seeing  that/or  a  treacherous  wound,  and  for  the  betray'^ 
ing  of  secrets  f  every  friend  will  depart. 
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LAY    PREACHING. 

Wesley  had  at  this  time  some  cause  for  apprehending  a  disunion 
wbich  would  have  grieved  him  far  more  than  his  breach  with  White- 
field.  His  brother  Charles,  who  had  assisted  him  so  cordially  in  oj>- 
posing  the  errors  of  Molther,  was  inclined  to  side  with  the  Mora- 
vians, after  those  errors  had  been  disowned  ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  declare,  that  it  was  his  intention  not  to  preach  any  more  at  the 
Foundery,  **  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson,*^  says  Wesley 
in  his  Journal  on  this  occasion  ;  **  but  the  Lord  is  not  departed  from 
ihee»  He  shall  strengthen  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  be  avenged 
of  them  for  the  loss  of  thy  eyesJ*'*  Writing  to  Charles  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  says,  '*  O  my  brother,  my  soul  is  grieved  for  you  !  the  poi- 
son is  in  you  ;  fair  words  have  stolen  away  your  heart.  No  English 
man  or  woman  is  like  the  Moravians  !  So  the  matter  is  come  to  a  fair 
issue.  Five  of  us  did  still  stand  together  a  {qs^  months  since,  but 
two  are  gone  to  the  right  hand,  (Hutchins  and  Cennick,)  and  two 
more  to  the  left  (Mr.  Hall  and  you.)  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  gospel 
which  I  preach,  arise  and  maintain  thine  own  cause  !" 

Charles,  however,  soon  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  a  brother  whom 
be  so  entirely  respected  and  loved.  A  breach  between  them  indeed 
would  have  afforded  a  malignant  pleasure  to  their  enemies,  which 
would  in  no  slight  degree  have  aggravated  the  pain  arising  from  such 
a  disunion  ;  and  they  had  too  long  been  linked  together  for  good  and 
for  evil,  for  honour  and  dishonour,  to  be  separated  by  any  light  differ- 
.encc.  Wesley  was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  coadjutor, 
who  had  one  heart,  one  object  with  himself;  whom  he  knew  so  tho- 
roughly, and  upon  whom  he  could  perfectly  rely  ;  and  whose  life, 
conversation,  talents,  and  acquirements  he  could  bold  lip  to  the  worl4 
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i»  confident! J  as  bis  own,  defying  calomny,  and  courting  investiga- 
tion. -A  breach  here,  though  it  certainly  vpould  not  have  dishearten- 
ed, woald,  for  a  time,  have  seriously  weakened  as  well  as  distressed 
him,  and  have  left  behind  it  a  perpetual  regret  when  the  injury  sliould 
have  been  overcome  ;  whereas  the  separation  from  the  Moravians 
and  from  Whitefield  freed  him  from  all  shackles,  and  made  him  the 
sole  head  and  single  mover  of  the  sect  which,  however  much  he 
had  once  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  schism,  be  had  now  begun  to  fornj 
and  organize.  His  restless  spirit  bad  now  found  its  proper  sphere 
where  it  might  move  uncontrolled,  and  enjoy  a  prospect  boundlest 
as  his  desire  of  doing  good,  the  ambition  which  possessed  him.  **  1 
distinctly  remember,*'  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermons,  *'  that  even  in 
my  childhood,  even  when  I  was  at  school,  I  have  often  said,  '  They 
say  the  life  of  a  school-boy  is  the  happiest  in  the  world  ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  happy,  for  I  am  not  content,  and  so  cannot  be  happy.' 
When  I  had  lived  a  few  years  longer,  being  in  the  vigour  of  ymith,  a 
stranger  to  pain  and  sickness,  and  particularly  to  lowness  of  spirits, 
(which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  one  quarter  of  an  hour  ever 
since  1  was  born,)  having  plenty  of  all  things,  in  the  midst  of  sensi- 
ble and  amiable  friends,  who  loved  me,  and  1  loved  them,  and  being 
io-the  way  of  life  which  of  all  others  suited  my  inclinations,  still  I  wa* 
not  happy.  I  wondered  why  i  was  not,  and  could  not  imagine  what 
the  reason  was.  Upon  the  coolest  reflection^  I  knew  not  ane  week 
which  I  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  lived  over  again, 
taking  it  with  every  inward  and  outward  sensation,  without  any  va- 
riation at  all.  The  reason,"  he  adds,  **  certainly  was,  that  1  did  not 
know  God,  the  source  of  present  as  well  as  eternal  happiness."— 
Another  reason  was,  that  powers  like  his  produce  an  inward  restless- 
ness, and  a  perpetual  uoeasy  sense  of  discontent,  till  they  find  or 
force  their  way  into  action  :  but  now  when  those  powers  were  folly 
developed,  and  in  full  activity,  at  once  excited  and  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  service  of  that  God,  whom  he  surely  loved  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength,  the  world  did 
not  contain  a  happier  man  than  Wesley,  nor,  in  his  own  ey«s,  a  more 
important  one. 

Schism,  according  to  Wesley,  has  almost  always  been  wrongly  defined 
a  separation/rom  a  church,  instead  of  a  separation  in*  a  church.  Upon 
his  own  definition  he  himself  was  more  peculiarly  guilty  of  the 
offence  ;  and  however  much  he  contended  against  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  for  separating  from  the  Establishment,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  should  not  have  foreseen  the  separation,  to  which 
aH  his  measures  tended.  Those  measures  were  taken  in  good  faith, 
and  with  good  intent,  most  of  them  indeed  arising,  unavoidably,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself;  but  this  was  their  di-_ 
rect,  obvious,  inevitable  tendency.  One  step  drew  on  another.  Be* 
cause  he  preached  an  enthusiastic  and  dangerous  doctrine,  which 
threw  his  bearers  into  convulsions,  he  was  properly  by  most  clergy- 
men, refused  the  use  of  their  pulpits  ;  this  drove  him  to  field-preach- 
ing. But  field-preaching  is  not  for  all  weathers  in  a  climate  like 
curs ;  prayer-meetings  also  were  a  part  of  his  plan  ;  and  thus  it  be- 

*  See  bis  Strmon  on  Schism,  ia  the  9th  vol  of  bis  collected  worfcf,  p.  ?86,  editioo  1811. 
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came  expedient  to  build  meeting-houses.  Meetiog-hoasea  required 
foods  :  tliey  required  ministers,  too,  while  he  was  itinerating.  Feir 
clergymen  could  be  found  to  co-operate  with  him  ;  and  though^  at 
£rst,  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  admitting  uneducated  laymen  to 
the  ministry,  lay  preachers  were  soon  forced  upon  him,  by  their 
own  zeal,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained,  and  by  the  plain 
necessity  of  the  case. 

The  organization  of  Methodism,  which,  at  this  time,  may  vie  with 
that  of  any  society  that  has  ever  been  instituted,  for  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end  proposed,  was  slowly  developed, 
and  assisted  in  its  progress  by  accidental  circumstances.  When  the 
meeting-house  was  built  at  Bristol,  Wesley  had  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  expenses  of  the  building:  subscriptions  and  public 
collections  had  been  made  at  the  time,  but  they  fell  short.  As  the 
building,  however,  was  for  their  public  use,  the  Methodists  at  Bris- 
tol properly  regarded  the  debt  as  public  also  ;  and  Wesley  was  con- 
sulting with  them  concerning  measures  for  discharging  it,  when  one 
of  the  members  proposed  that  every  person  in  the  society  should 
contribute  a  penny  a  week,  till  the  whole  was  paid.  It  was  observed 
that  many  of  them  were  poor,  and  coullj  not  afford  it.  *'  Then^'* 
said  the  proposer,  '*  put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and  if  they 
can  give  any  thing,  well ;  I  will  call  on  them  weekly,  and  if  they  can 
give  nothing,  I  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  And  each 
of  you  call  upon  eleven  of  your  neighbours  weekly,  receive  what 
they  give,  and  make  up  what  is  wanting.''  The  contribution  of 
class  money  thus  began,  and  the  same  accident  led  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  inspection.  In  the  course  of  their  weekly  calls,  the  persons 
who  had  undertaken  for  a  class,  as  these  divisions  were  called,  dis- 
covered some  irregularities  among  those  for  whose  contributions 
they  were  responsible,  and  reported  it  to  Wesley.  Immediately  he 
saw  the  whole  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement. This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had  long  wanted  to 
effect.  He  called  together  the  leaders,  and  desired  that  each  would 
make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  those  under  his 
care.  **  They  did  so,"  he  says  ;  "  many  disorderly  walkers  were 
detected  ;  some  turned  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  ;  some  were 
put  away  from  us  ;  many  saw  it  with  fear,  and  rejoiced  unto  God 
with  reverence."  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  as  soon  as  Wesley  ar- 
rived in  London,  he  called  together  some  of  his  leading  disciples, 
and  explained  to  them  the  great  difficulty  under  which  he  had  hi- 
therto laboured,  of  properly  knowing  the  people  who  desired  to  be 
under  his  care.  They  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  better  way  to 
eome  ^t  a  sure  and  thorough  knowledge  of  every  individual,  than  by 
dividing  them  into  classes,  under  the  direction  of  those  who  could 
be  trusted,  as  bad  been  done  at  Bristol.  Thenceforth,  whenever  a 
society  of  Methodists  was  formed,  this  arrangement  was  followed  : 
a  scheme  for  which  Wesley  says  he  could  never  sufficiently  praise 
God,  its  unspeakable  usefulness  having  ever  since  been  more  and 
more  manifest.  ^ 

The  business  of  the  leaders  was  to  see  every  person  in  his  class 
at  least  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their  souls  prospered  ; 
to  adviscy  reprove,  comfort  or  exhort,  as  occasion  might  require  5 
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and  to  receive  what  they  were  wiHing  to  give  toward  the  expetioes 
of  the  society,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  They  were  alao  to  meet 
the  minister  and  the  stewards  of  the  society,  that  they  might  inform 
the  miDister  of  any  that  were  sick,  and  of  aoythat  were  (Hsorderly, 
aod  would  not  be  reproved,  and  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  ha4 
collected  from  their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding.  At  first 
they  visited  each  person  at  his. own  house^  but  this  was  soon  foai^d. 
on  many  accounts,  to  be  inexpedient,  and  even  impracticable.  It  re-  . 
quired  more  time  than  the  leaders  coald  spare  ;  many  persons  lived 
with  masters,  mistresses,  or  relations,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  thus  visited  ;  and  when  this  frejqoent  and  natural  objection  did 
not  exist,  it  often  happened  that  no  opportunity  could  be  had  of 
speaking  to  them,  except  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  society,  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was  rendered 
useless.  Differences  also,  and  misunderstandings  between  mem* 
bers  of  the  same  class  could  not  be  cleared  up,  unless  the  parties 
wece  brought  face  to  face.  For  these  reasons  it  was  soon  deter- 
miaed  that  every  class  should  assemble  weekly.  Advice  or  reproof 
was  then  given,  as  need  required  ;  quarrels  were  made  up,  misuo- 
derstandlngs  were  removed  ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  had  thus  been 
passed,  the  meeting  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing.^  '*  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,"  says  Wesley,  "  what  advantages  have  been 
reaped  from  this  little  prudential  regulation.  Many  now  happily 
experienced  that  Christian  fellowship,  of  which  they  had  not  8Q 
moch  as  an  idea  before.  They  began  to  bear  one  another's  biirden8» 
and  naturally  to  care  for  each  other.  As  they  had  daily  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with,  so  they  had  a  more  endeared  afifection  for 
each  other.  Evil  men  were  detected  and.  reproved  :  they  were 
borne  with  for  a  season  ;  if  they  forsook  their  sins  we  received  them 
gladly  ;  if  they  obstinately  persisted  therein,  it  was  openly  declared 
that  they  were  not  of  us.  The  rest  mourned  and  prayed  for  them, 
and  yet  rejoiced,  that  as  far  as  in  us  lay  the  scandal  was  rolled  away 
from  the  society." 

Accident  had  led  to  this  essential  part  of  the  Methodist  discipline. 
The  practice  of  itinerancy  also  was  taken  up,  not  from  forethought, 
but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  in  which  the  Wesleys 
fbund  themselves  engaged.  John,  indeed,  has  affirmed,  that  at  their 
return  from  America,  they  were  "  resolved  to  retire  out  of  the 
world  at  once,  being  sated  with  noise,  hurry,  and  fatigue,  and  seek- 
ing nothing  but  to  be  at  rest.  Indeed,"  says  he,  *'  for  a  long  sea- 
son, the  greatest  pleasure  I  had  desired,  on  this  side  eternity,  was 

— ' taciturn  $ylvn$  inter  reptare  salubret, 

Qtuerentem  quicquid  dt^itm  xopiente  honoqw  ; 

and  we  had  attained  our  desire.    We  wanted  nothing,  we  looked  for 
Bothing  more  in  this  world,  when  we  were  dragged  out  again,  by 

*  The  leader  has  a  class  paperf  upon  which  he  marks  (^posite  to  the  name  of  each  member,  upon  ] 
eveiy  day  of  meeting^  whether  the  person  has  attended  or  not ;  and  if  absent,  whether  die  absence  ,' 
was  owing  to  distance  of  abode,  business,  sickness,  or  neglect.  And  every  member  had  a  print-  ' 
ed  chMS  ticket,  with  a  text  of  scripture  upon  it,  and  a  letter.    These  tickets  must  be  renewed  every 
aoarter,  the  text  being  changed,  and  the  letter  also,  till  all  the  alpliabet  has  been  gone  through,  and 
own  it  begins  again.    One  shtiling  is  paid  by  every  member  upon  receiving  a  new  ticket:  and  no 
]»ar9on,  without  a  proper  ticket,  is  considered  a  member  of  the  society.    These  were  later  regola* 
ti<nu }  but  the  main  system  of  finance  uid  inspection,  for  which  the  dass  meetings  provide,  WU 
established  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  fint  m«cting-]i««»«^ 

Vol,  I.  26  » 
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earnei^  importoaity,  to  preach  at  one  place  and  another;  waA  8# 
carried  on,  we  know  not  how,  without  any  design  hat  the  generic 
one  of  saving  souls,  into  a  situation  which,  bad  it  been  named  to  tii 
at  first,  would  have  appeared  far  worse  than  death*"  Whitefield; 
on  his  first  return  from  America,  earnestly  advised  Charles  Wei** 
ley  to  accept  a  college  living,  thinking  that  the  best  service  which 
he  could  peribrtD  would  be  thus  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit ;  and 
his  brother  and  all  the  first  leaders  of  the  Methodists  urged  him  ailef 
this  to  settle  at  Oxford.  But  soon,  before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  itinerancy.  This  was  no  new 
practice  in  England.  The  Saxon  bishops  nsed  to  travel  through  theif 
diocesses,  and  where  there  were  no  churches,  preach  in  the  ope» 
air.  It  is  part  of  the  system  of  the  Mendicant  orders  ;  and  the 
Romish  church  has  been  as  much  benefited  by  their  exertions  in  thiA 
way  as  it  has  been  disgraced  by  their  fooleries  and  their  fables.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  Reformation,  preachers  were  sent  to  itiaex^tQ 
in  those  counties  where  they  were  most  needed,  for  thus  it  wtt 
thought  they  would  be  more  extensively  useful,  than  if  they  were 
fixed  upon  particular  cures.  Four  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  chaplains 
were  thus  employed,  of  whom  John  Knox  was  one  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  rounds  be  frequently  preached  every  day  in  the  week4 
At  that  time  it  was  designed  that  there  should  be  in  every  diocest 
some  persons  who  should  take  their  circuit  and  preach^  like  Evan- 
gelists, as  some  of  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation  called  them, 
ihihappy  circumstances  frustrated  this  among  other  good  intentions 
of  the  fathers  of  our  church,  but  it  was  practised  with  great  efficacy, 
in  a  part  of  England  where  it  was  greatly  wanted,  by  Bernard  Gil- 
pin, one  of  the  most  apostolical  men  that  later  ages  have  produced. 
During  the  civil  wars  the  practice  revived,  but  it  was  in  hostility  to 
the  Establishment :  Quakerism  was  propagated  by  itinerant  preach* 
ers  of  both  sexes  ;  aud  the  fierce  Calvinistic  fanatics,  by  their  ha- 
rans^ues  from  tubs  a:3  well  as  pulpits,  and  in  barns  and  streets  as  well 
as  churches,  fomented  the  spirit  which  they  raised,  and  which  fbt  a 
whole  generation  made  this  country  miserable.  And  when  they 
had  won  the  victory,  they  attempted  not  merely  to  get  rid  of  any 
church  establishment,  but  even  of  all  settled  ministers,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  itinerancy.  When  this  was  proposed  for  En- 
gland, it  was  lost  only  by  a  minority  of  two  voices  in  Cromwell's 
parliament ;  and  it  was  partly  carried  into  effect  in  Wales  under  the 
direction  of  Hugh  Peters  and  Vavasor  Powell.  But  when  the  Me- 
thodists began  their  career,  the  practice  had  been  discontinued  for 
.  more  than  seventy  years,  and  therefore  it  had  all  the  effect  of  no- 
velty when  it  was  revived.  It  existed,  indeed,  among  the  Quakers^ 
but  the  desire  of  making  proselytes  had  ceased  in  that  society  :  they 
had  by  that  time  acquired  that  quiet  and  orderly  character,  by  which 
they  have  long  been  distinguished,  and  the  movements  o£  their- 
jpreachers  were  rarely  or  never  observed  out  of  their  own  circle. 
By  becoming  an  itinerant,  Wesley  acquired  general  notoriety. 


*  Somethiiup  was  done  la  this  way  by  indlWdlials  who  deemed  their  own  strong  ienw  of  duty  » 
sufBeient  quaUfioation.  In  1567,  George  Eaifle,  a  tailor,  who  was  called  Trudee^ver  for  his  acti- 
Tlty  as  an  itinerant  preadier,  was  executed  as  a  traitoff  •*  for  gathering  the  QueeiTt  suldecti  tegether, 
(hough  he  never  stirrod  them  ap  to  rebellion  :**  and  leal  for  geaoine  Christianity  was  his  only 


Mie^  gr&ltfiei]  his  amb*tk>D,  and  by  excittjig  enriosHy  ccm^ceTcubf 
h^9  induced  per^em  to  hear  bim  who  woukl  iiot  have  been  broug^ 
ifkhin  the  influence  of  his  zeal  by  any  other  motive.  This  alone 
mwM  have  fiUed  the  churches  if  be  had  been  permitted  to  preach 
in  them  :  field-preaching  was  a  greater  novelty  ;  it  itttracted  greatei^ 
fDuUitjudes,  and  brought  him  more  immediately  among  the  lowep^aiid 
voder  classesdf  society,  whom  he  might  otherwise  ia  vain  hare 
wished  to  address.  He  has  forcibly  shown  in  one  of  his  Appeals^ 
the  asefulness  and  necessity  of  the  practice  :  '*  What  need  is  there," 
be  says,  speaking  for  his  antagonists,  '^  of  this  preaching  in  fields 
and  streets  ?  Are  there  not  churches  enough  to  preach  in  ? — No^ 
my  friend,  there  are  not,  not  for  us  to  preach  in.  You  forget :  we 
are  not  suffered  to  preach  there  ;  else  we  should  prefer  them  to  any 
place  whatever.  Well,  there  are  ministers  enough  without  you  t 
Ministers  enough,  and  churches  enough,  for  what?  To  reclaim  all 
(he  sinners  within  the  four  seas  ?  If  there  were  they  would  all  be 
reclaimed :  but  they  are  not  reclaimed.  Therefore  it  is  evident 
there  are  not  churches  enough.  And  one  plain  reason  why,  not* 
withstanding  all  these  churches,  they  are  no  nearer  being  reclaimed, 
is  this :  they  never  come  into  a  church  ;  perhaps  not  once  in  « 
twelvemonth,  perhaps  not  for  many  years  together.  Will  you  say« 
(as  I  have  known  some  tender-hearted  Christians,)  *  then  it  is  their 
9wn  lault ;  let  them  die  and  be  damned.'  I  grant  it  is  their  own 
fauU.  AemI  so  it  was  my  fault  and  yours  when  we  went  astray,  like 
sheep  that  were  lost ;  yet  the  Saviour  of  souls  sought  sder  us,  and 
went  after  us  into  the  wilderness.  And  oughtest  not  thou  to  bav« 
compassioft  on  thy  fellow  servants,  as  he  had  pity  on  thee  ?  Ought 
not  we  also  to  seek  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  to  save  that  which  i§ 
last  ?''  The  utihty  of  the  practice,  ^hile  so  many  persons  lived  in 
habitual  disregard  of  all  religious  ordinances,  <dnd  while  so  large  a 
part  of  the  people  were  suffered  to  grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance; 
could  not  indeed  be  questioned  by  any  reasonable  man.  Its  irregu- 
larity he  confessed,  but  he  protested  that  those  persons  who  com- 
pelled him  to  be  thus  irregular,  had  no  right  to  censure  the  irregti- 
iarity.  /'  Will  they  throw  a  man  into  the  dirt,"  said  he,  ^*  and  beat 
him  because  he  is  dirty  ?  Of  all  men  living,  those  clergyman  ought 
not  to  complain  who  believe  1  preach  the  gospel.  If  they  do  n^l 
ask  me  to  preach  in  their  churches,  they  are  accountable  for  my 
preaching  in  the  fields." 

Wesley  had  the  less  repugnance  to  commence  preaching  in  the 
^peo  air  in  England,  because  it  was  what  he  had  often  done  id 
Georgia,  and  did  not  therefore  at  first  appear  so  strange  to  himself 
99  to  his  congregation.  But  neither  he  nor  his  brother  at  that  time 
perceived  that  it  must  soon  become  a  necessary  part  of  their  plan  t6 
admit  the  co-operation  of  laymen.  Their  first  coadjutors  were  all 
clergymen ;  except  Whitefield,  none  of  them  had  devoted  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  the  work  ;  they  had  not  entered  upod  it  with  the 
same  passion  or  the  same  ambition  ;  their  habits,  thetr  feelings,  or 
their  circumstances,  would  have  rendered  an  itinerant  life  impossible 
OP  intolerable  ;  they  were  settled  upon  cures,  or  staked  down  by 
family  duties,  or  disqualified  for  incessant  fatigue  and  public  exhibi- 
tions by  their  state  of  health   and  constitutional  diffidence.     But 
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among  tke  I97  converts  there  were  many  who  were  not  troubled 
V^itfa  this  last  disqualification, — young  men  in  the  heat  and  vigoirr  of 
youth,  free  to  choose  their  coorse,  and  with  the  world  hefore  th^ra. 
And  the  doctrine  which  Wesley  preached  was  ahove  all  others  ahle  t^ 
excite  confidence  while  it  kindled  enthusiasm.  His  proselytes  by  ihe 
act  of  conversion  were  regenerate  men ;  they  were  in  a  state  of 
Christian  perfection  ;  they  .had  attained  the  grace  of  our  Lord — the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  had  received  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  God.  So  he  taught  and  they  believed  ;  and  men  who  believed 
this  required  no  other  qualification  to  set  up  as  teachers  themselves 
than  a  good  stock  of  animal  spirits',  and 'a  ready  flow  of  words,  tt^ 
talent  which  of  all  others  has  the  least  connexion  with  sound  intellect.  "' 
They  were  acted  upon  by  sympathy  at  their  meetings,  as  some  per- 
sons are  stage-struck  by  frequenting  the  theatres,  and  others  are 
made  apo$tles  of  anarchy  and  atheism  at  debating  clubs. 

The  first  example  of  lay  preaching  appears  to  have  been  set  by 
a  Mr.  Bowery,  who  is  not  otherwise  named  in  the  history  of  Method- 
ism. One  Saturday^  aAer  Whitefield  bad  finished  a  sermon  in  Islii^- 
ton  Churchyard,  Bowers  got  up  to  address  the  people  ;  Charles  Wes- 
ley entreated  him  to  desist,  but  finding  that  his  entreaties  were  dis- 
regarded, he  withdrew,  and  drew  with  him  many  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent. Bowers  afl'erwards  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but  the 
inclination  which  he  mistook  for  thelspirit  soon  returned  upon  him^ 
be  chose  to  preach  in  the  streets  at  Oxford,  and  was  laid  hold  of  by 
the  beadle.  Charles  Wesley  just  at  that  time  came  to  Oxford, 
Bowers  was  brought  to  him,  and  promising  after  a  reproof  to  do  so 
no  more,  was  set  at  liberty.  The  fitness  of  this  innovation  naturallj 
excited  much  discussion  in  thte  society,  and  the  Wesleys  strongly 
opposed  it ;  but  a  sort  of  compromise  seems  to  have  been  made,  for 
the  laymen  were  permitted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  which,  as 
Law  justly  observed  to  Charles,  was  the  very  worst  thing  both  f^r 
themselves  and  others. 

Wesley  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  suppress,  but  it 
was  possible  to  give  it  a  useful  direction.  He  has  been  said  at  first 
to  have  entertained  a  hope,  that  the  ministers  of  those  parishes  in 
which  he  had  laboured  with  success,  would  watch  over  those  whom 
he  had  "  turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways."  But  in  the  very 
commencc^ment  of  his  career,  Methodism  was  decidedly  and  proper- 
ly discouraged  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  because  of  the  enthu- 
siastic doctriqes  which  were  preached,  and  the  extravagancies  which 
were  encouraged.  That  hope,  therefore,  could  not  long  have  been 
maintained  ;  and  Wesley  soon  found  that  if  his  converts  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  speedily  relapsed  into  their  former  habits.  When 
he  returned  to  these  places,  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  begia 
again,  and  with  greater  difficulty,  for  the  second  impression  was  nei- 
ther so  strong,  nor  so  readily  made  as  the  first.  **  What,"  says  be, 
*'  was  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  so  extreme  necessity,  where  so  mamy 
souls  lay  at  stoke  ?  No  clergyman  would  assist  at  all.  The  expe- 
dient that  remained  was  to  find  some  one  among  themselves,  who 
was  upright  of  heart,  and  of  sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  G4d, 
and  to  desire  him  to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  as  he  was  able  in  the  ways  of  Ood,  either  by  reading^ 
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to  them,  OF  hy  prayer,  or  by  eihortatioD.''  In  this  capacity  he  had 
appointed  Cennick  to  reside  at  Kings  wood,  and  left  Maxfiejd  in  charge 
jd  the  society  in  London.  Both  these  persons  were  men  of  great 
Sfltaral  powers,  and  though  ultimately  bdth  separated  from  him, 
they  did  honour  to  his  discernment,  and  never  disgraced  his  choice. 
.  From  expounding  to  preaching  was  an  easy  step.  The  of&cial 
biographers  say  that  the  young  man  Maxiield,  <*  being  fervent  in 
spirit,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  greatly  profited  the  people. 
They  crowded  to  hear  him  ;  and  by  the  increase  of  their  number, 
as  well  as  by  their  earnest  and  deep  attention,  they,  insensibly  led 
jbim  to  go  further  than  he  had  at  first  designed.  He  began  to  preach ; 
and  the  Lord  so  blessed  the  word,  that  many  were  not  only  deeply 
awakened  and  brought  to  repentance,  but  were  also  made  happy  in 
«  consciousness  q£  pardon.  The  Scripture  marks  of  true  conversion, 
inward  peace,  and  power  to  walk  in  all  holiness,  evinced  the  work 
to  be  of  God."  But  however  successful  his  preaching,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Wesley  as  an  irregularity,  which  it  required  his  presence 
to  put  a  stop  to^,  and  he  hastened  to  London  for  that  purpose.  His 
mother  lived  at  that  time  in  his  house  adjoining  the  Foundery,  and 
fthe  perceiving  marks  of  displeasure  in  his  countenance  when  he  ar- 
. rived,  inquired  the  cause.  He  replied,  <'  Thomas  Maxfield  has  turn* 
ed  preacher,  I  find."  Mrs.  Wesley  looked  at  him  seriously,  anil 
'satd,  '*  John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been  ;  you  cannot 
suspect  me  of  favouring  readily  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  but  take  care 
what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  call- 
ed of  God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have  been  the  fruits 
of  his  preaching,  and  hear  him  also  yourself."  Wesley,  like  Loyola, 
W£is  always  ready  to  correct  any  part  of  his  conduct,  or  system,  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  inconvenient  or  erroneous.  He 
was  too  wise  a  man  to  be  obstinate,  and  too  sincere  in  all  his  actions 
to  feel  any  reluctance  at  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
He  beard  Maxfield  preach,  and  expressed  at  once  his  satisfaction  and 
his  sanction,  by  saying.  It  is  the  Lord;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  his  followers  from 
preaching,  and  with  admirable  readiness  resolved  to  lead  the  stroam 
which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  turn.  From  that  time,  therefore^ 
he  admitted  volunteers  whom  he  thought  qualified  to  serve  him,  as 
^  sons  in  the  Gospel ;"  but  always  upon  the  condition  that  they 
should  labour  where  he  appointed;  because  otherwise  they  would 
have  stood  in  each  other's  way. 

If  this  determination  had  not  been  occasioned  by  Maxfield's  con- 
duct, it  would  have  been  brought  about  by  the  service  of  another 
labourer,  who  in  like  manner  anticipated  the  system  about  the  same 
time.  This  person  was  a  Yorkshire  mason,  by  name  John  Nelson, 
one  of  those  men  who  found  in  Methodism  their  proper  sphere  of 
action.  He  grew  up  under  a  pious  father,  who  read  the  Scriptures 
in  his  family,  and  died  with  a  settled  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  in  full  trust  that  Providence  would  provide  for  his  widow  and 
children.  He  married  early  and  happily ;  his  labour  amply  sup- 
ported him,. and  he  and  his  wife  lived,  he  says,  <*in  a  good  way,  as 
the  world  calls  it ;  that  is,  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  love  to  each  other." 
But  hii$  first  religious  impressions  had  been  of  a  frightful  character : 
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he  formed  resolattoiis  which  be  was  unable  to  keep  ;  im^asicMss  of 
mind  pFoduded  a  restless  desire  of  changing  place  ;  wherever  he  wai 
he  felt  the  same  disquietude  ;  and  though  he  had  experiesced  neithejp 
sorrow  nor  misfortane  of  any  kind,  being  in  all  respects  fortunate  be^ 
yond  most  men  of  his  condition,  still  he  thought  that  rather  than  Hve 
thirty  years  more  like  the  thirty  which  he  had  passed,  he  would 
choose  to  be  strangled.  The  fear  of  judgment  made  him  wish  that 
he  never  had  been  born,  and  yet  there  was  a  living  hope  in  bis  souK 
*<  Surely,''  said  he,  *'  God  never  made  man  to  be  sucib  a  riddle  to 
himself,  and  to  leave  him  so  !  There  must  be  soioaething  in  religion 
that  I  am  unacquainted  with,  to  satisfy  the  empty  mind  of  man,  or  M 
is  in  a  worse  state  than  the  beasts  that  perish."  Under  such  feelings 
he  wandered  up  and  down  the  fields  after  hts  day's  work  was  done» 
thinking  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  he  went  from  church  t^ 
church,  but  found  no  ease,  for  what  he  heard  exasperated  the  distem* 
per  of  his  mind  instead  of  allaying  it.  When  be  heard  a  clergyman 
expatiate  upon  the  comfort  which  good  men  derive  in  death  from  the 
retrospect  of  a  welKspent  life,  it  led  him  to  reflect  that  he  bad  nevet 
spent  a  single  day  wherein  he  had  not  left  undone  somethitig  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  done  something  which  he  oilght  not  ta 
have  done.  *'  Oh,"  says  he»  *'  what  a  stab  was  that  sernaos  to  m^^ 
wounded  soul!  It  made  me  wish  that  my  mother's  womb  had  bee^ 
my  grave."  And  when  at  another  church  he  heard  it  affirmed,  th^ 
maD  had  no  right  to  expect  any  interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  if 
he  bad  not  fulfilled  his  part,  and  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  ;  he 
thought  that  if  that  Vere  true,  none  but  little  children  could  be  saved, 
for  he  did  not  believe  that  any  who  had  lived  to  years  of  maturity  ha4 
done  all  the  good  they  could,  and  avoided  all  the  evil  they  might. 
•♦Ob,^"  he  exclaims,  "  what  deadly  physic  was  that  sort  of  doctrinct 
to  my  poor  sin-sick  soul !" 

He  went  to  hear  dissenters  of  divers  denominations,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  tried  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  soon  surfeited  with 
their  way  of  worship,  which  of  all  ways  was  the  least  likely  to  satisfy 
a  spirit  like  his.'  He  attended  the  Quakers'  meeting  with  no  bettei* 
success.  For  names  he  cared  nothing,  nor  for  what  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  sufier,  so  that  he  might  find  peace  for  his  soul.  '^  I 
had  now»"  hesay&,  '^  tried  all  but  the  Jews,  and  I  thought  it  w^  to 
no  purpose  to  go  to  tbem  ;"  so  he  determined  to  keep  to  the  church, 
and  read  and  pray,  whether  he  perished  or  not.  A  judicious.miBis^ 
ter,  who  should  have  known  the  man,  might  have  given  him  th«  cosi«^ 
fort  which  he  sought ;  but  the  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  pas- 
tor and  his  people  which  this  would  imply,  hardly  exists  any  where 
in  England,  and  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  metropolis,  where  Nel-^ 
son  was  then  residing.  At  this  time  Whitefield  began  bis  campaiga 
in  Mporfields,  and  there  it  might  have  been  thought  that  he  would 
have  found  the  riglit  physician,  but  Whitefield  did  not  touch  the 
string  to  which  his  heart  accorded.  **  He  was  to  me,"  says  Joho 
Nelson,  "as  a  man  that  could  play  well  on  an  instrument,  fi>r  hi« 
preaching  was  pleasant  to  me,  al)d  I  loved  the  man  :  so  that  if  anji 
one  offered  to  disturb  him.,  I  was  ready  to  fight  for  him  ;  but  I  did 
not  understand  him  ;  yet  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so  that  I  was  en-, 
couraged  to  pray  on.  and  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  the- 
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Script<ireft»"  While  Ndson'was  in  this  state,  he  seldom  skpt  four 
hoorfi  in  the  night, — sometimes  he  started  from  his  sleep  as  if  he 
were  falling  into  a  horrible  pit ;  sometimes  dreamed  that  he  wa# 
fighttog^  with  Satan,  and  awoke  exhausted  and  bathed  in  sweat  from 
the  imaginary  conflict. 

Thus  he  continued,  till  Wesley  preached  for  the  first  time  in 
Moorfields*  **  Oh  !"  says  he,  **  that  was  a  blesised  morning  for  my 
soul  i  As  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  stand,  he  stroked  back  his  hair 
And  turned  his  face  towards  where  I  stood,  and  I  thous^fat  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  me.  His  countenance  struck  such  an  awful  dread  upon 
me  before  I  heard  him  speak,  that  it  made  my  heart  beat  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock;  and  when  he  did  speak,  1  thought  his  whole 
discourse  was  aimed  at  me.^'  Nelson  might  well  think  thus,  for  it 
was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Wesley  in  bis  discourses,  that  in 
winding  up  his  sermons, — ^in  pointing  his  exhortations  and  driving 
fhem  home,^ — ^be  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  an  indivi- 
dual, so  that  every  on^  to  whom  the  condition  which  he  described 
was  applicable,  felt  as  if  he  were  singled  out  ;  and  the  preacher's 
words  wefe  then  like  the  eyes  of  a  portrait,  which  seem  to  look  at 
every  beholder.  »*  Who,"  said  the  preacher,  "  Who  art  thou,  tiiat 
DOW  seest  and  feelest  both  thine  inward  and  outward  ungodliness  ? 
Thou  art  ihe  man  I  1  want  thee  for  my  Lord,  I  challenge  ihee  for  a 
ehxid  of  God  by  faith.  The  Lord  hath  need  of  thee.  Thou  who 
feelest  thou  art  just  fit  for  hell,  art  just  fit  to  advance  his  glory, — the 
glory  of  his  free  grace,  justifying  the  ungodly  and  him  thatworketh' 
not.  O  come  quickly  !  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  :  and  thou,  even 
tkou^  art  reconciled  to  God."  And  again, — *'  Thou  ungodly  one, 
who  bearest  or  readest  these  words,  thou  vile,  helpless,  miserable 
sinner,  I  charge  thee  before  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  go  straight  unto 
him,  with  all  thy  ungodliness  1  Take  heed  thou  destroy  not  thine 
own  soul  by  pleading  thy  righteousness  more  or  less.  Go  as  altoge- 
ther ungodly,  guilty,  lost,  destroyed,  deserving,  and  dropping  into 
hell ;  and  thou  shalt  then  find  favour  in  His  sight,  and  know  that  He 
justifieth  the  ungodly.  As  such  thou  shalt  be  brought  unto  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  as  an  undone,  helpless,  damned  sinner.  Thus  look 
unto  Jesus  I  There  is  the  lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  thy  sins  ! 
Plead  thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of  thine  own!  No  humility, 
BO  contrition,  sincerity  !  In  no  wise !  That  were  in  very  deed  to  de- 
ny the  Lord  that  bought  thee.  No.  Plead  thou  singly,  the  blood  of 
Ihe  covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud,  stubborn,  sinful  soul." 
This  was  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Wesley  used  to  address 
his  hearers,  knowing  as  he  did,  that  there  would  always  be  some 
among  them  to  whom  it  would  be  precisely  adapted.  By  such  an  ad- 
dress the  course  of  John  Nelson's  after  life  was  determined  ; — ^the 
string  vibrated  now  which  Whitefield  had  failed  to  touchj  and  when 
the  sermon  was  ended,  he  said  within  himself^  '*  This  man  can  tell 
ihesecretis  of  my  heart.  He  hath  not  left  me  there,  for  he  hath 
showed  the  remedy,  even  the  blood  of  Jesus."  He  did  not,  howe- 
yer,  at  once  make  his  case  known  to  the  preacher,  and  solicit  his 
{Hirticular  attention  :  during  all  his  inward  conflicts,  there  was  in  his 
OQtwiurd  actions  a  coolness  and  steadiness  of  conduct,  which  is  the 
proper  iirtae  of  an  Engtishmao*    His  acquaintances,  however,  were 
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apprehenstye  that  he  was  going  too  far  in  religtoD^  and  would  thus 
bring  poverty  and  distress  apon  his  family  by  becoming  unfit  for  bn^^ 
sines8»  and  they  wished  he  had  nttver  heard  Mr.  Wesley,  for  they 
were  afraid  it  would  be  his  ruin.  His  reply  was  not  likely  to  re« 
move  these  apprel^snsions.  '*  t  told  them/'  says  he,  '*  I  had  reason 
to  bless  God  that  ever  he  was  born,  for  by  hearing  him  I  was  made 
sensible  that  my  business  in  this  world  is  to  get  well  out  of  it ;  and  as 
for  my  trade,  health,  wisdom,  and  all  things  in  this  world,  they  are 
Gio  blessings  to  me  any  further  than  as  so  many  instruments  to-  help 
me,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  work  out  my  salvation.'^  Upon  this,  his 
fiends,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation  arising  from  the  warmth  of  their 
good  will,  replied,  *'  they  were  very  sorry  for  him,  and  should  be 
glad  to  knock  Mr.  Wesley's  brains  out,  for  he  would  be  the  ruin  of 
many  families,  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  and  go  on  as  he  did."  Poor 
Nelson  at  this  time  narrowly  escaped  being  turned  out  of  doors  ^  by 
the  persons  with  whom  he  lodged,  lest  some  mischief,  they  said, 
should  come  upon  them  with  so  much  praying  and  fuss  as  he  made 
about  religion.  But  they  were  good  simple  people  ;  and  a  doubt 
came  upon  them,  that  if  John  should  be  right  and  they^  wrong,  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  to  turn  him  out ;  and  John  had  soon  the  satis- 
faction of  taking  them  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley.  He  risked  his  employ- 
ment too  by  refusing  to  work  at  the  Exchequer  on  a  Sunday  when 
his  master's  foreman  told  him  that  the  king's  business  required  haste^ 
and  that  it  was  common  to  work  on  the  Sunday  for  His  Majesty  when 
any  thing  wsis  upon  the  finish.  Bqt  John  stoutly  averred,  '*  that  h^ 
would  not  work  upon  the  Sabbath  for  any  man  in  England,  except  it 
were  to  quench  fire,  or  sdmeihiog  that  required  the  same  immediate 
help." — *'  Religion,"  said  the  foreman,  *'  has  made  you  a  rebel 
against  the  King." — "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  it  has  made 'me  a  better 
subject  than  ever  I  was.  The  greatest  enemies  the  King  has,  are 
the  Sabbath-breakers,  swearers,  drunkards  and  whoremongers,  for 
these  pull  down  God's  judgments  both  upon  King  and  country."  He 
was  told  that  he  should  lose  his  employment  if  he  would  not  obey 
his  orders  ;  his  answer  was,  *'  be  would  rather  want  for  bread  than 
wilfully  offend  God."  The  foreman  swore  that  he  would  be  as  mad 
as  Whitefield  if  he  went  on.  **  What  hast  thou  done,"  said  he, 
^*  that  thou  needest  make  so  much  ado  about  salvation  ?  I  always 
took  thee  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  I  have  in  the  work,  and 
could  have  trusted  thee  with  five  hundred  pounds."  **  So  you 
might,"  answered  Nelson,  *'  and  not  have  lost  one  penny  by  me." 
•^  I  have  a  worse  opinion  of  thee  ndw,"  said  the  foreman.  **  Master,'* 
he  replied,  *'  I  have  the  odds  of  you  ;  for  I  have  a  much  worse  opi- 
nion of  myself  than  you  can  have."  But  the  end  was  that  the  work 
was  not  pursued  on  the  Sunday,  and  that  John  Nelson  rose  in  the 
good  opinion  of  his  employer  for  having  shown  a  sense  of  his  duty 
as  a  Christian. 

He  now  fasted  the  whole  of  every  Friday,  giving  away  to  the  poor 
the  food  which  he  would  otherwbe  have  eaten.  He  spent  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Bible  ;  and  his'demre  (br 
the  salvation  of  souls  w^s  such,  that  he  actually  hired  6ne  of  his  fel- 
low workmen  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach.  The  experiment 
answered,  for  the  workman  afterwards  told  him  it  was  the  best  thiiig 
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both  (or  liim  and  his  wife  that  ever  man  had  done  for  them.  When 
he  dreamed  of  the  devil  now,  it  was  no  longer  a  dream  of  horrors  ; 
he  was  a  match  for  him,  and  seeing  htm  let  loose  among  the  people 
in  the  shape  of  a  red  bull,  he  took  him  by  the  horns  and  twisted  him 
upon  his  back,  and  set  his  right  foot  upon  his  neck.  A  letter  came 
from  his  wife  in  the  country,  with  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  one  dar- 
ling child,  and  the  desperate  illness  of  another  ;  he  receired  it  with 
a  composure  which  made  the  by-standers  accuse  him  of  hardness  of 
heart :  but  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  exaltation  :  **  his  soul,"  be  says, 
"  seemed  to  breathe  its  lile  in  God,  as  naturally  as  his  body  breathed 
life  in  the  common  air."  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  Methodists 
separated  from  the  Moravians  first,  and  immediately  afterwards  from 
the  Calvinists.  Both  Moravians  and  Calvinists  fell  upon  John  NeK 
son.  The  former  assured  him  that  Mr.  We^ey,  poor  dear  man,  was 
wandering  in  the  dark,  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  ;  that  indeed  he 
was  only  a  John  the  Baptist,  to  go  before  and  prepare  the  way  of  the 
brethren  ;  the  brethren  in  Fetter-lane  were  the  men  who  were  to 
lead  people  into  true  stillness  ;  most  of  his  followers  had  forsaken 
him,  and  were  become  happy  sinners,— -and  he  must  do  the  same, 
otherwise  Mr.  Wesley  would  still  keep  him  under  the  law,  and  bring 
him  into  bondage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Calvinists  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Wesley  denied  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  predestination 
and  election.  He  happened  to  reproye  one  of  these  comfortable  be- 
lievers for  swearing,  and  the  man  replied  that  he  was  predestinated 
to  it,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  it  at  all,  for  if  he  were  one  of 
the  elect  he  should  be  saved,  but  if  he  were  not,  all  he  could  do  would 
sot  alter  God's  decree.  Nelson  blessed  God  that  be  had  not  heard 
such  things  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  for  he  thought  they  would  in 
that  case  have  been  the  destruction  of  his  body  and  soul.  He  was 
now  able  to  make  his  part  good  against  such  reasoners  ;  and  when 
they  told  him  that  their  eyes  were  opened,  that  they  saw  now  into 
the  electing  love  of  God,  and  that,  do  what  they  would,  they  could 
not  finally  fall,  he  said  to  then,  '<  Tou  have  gone  out  of  the  highway 
of  holiness,  and  have  got  into  (be  devil's  penfold.  You  are  not  seek- 
ing to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  are  resting  in  opin- 
ions that  give  you  liberty  to  live  after  the  flesh.  Satan,"  he  said, 
<*  bad  preached  that  doctrine  to  him  before  they  did,  and  God  had 
armed  him  both  against  him  and  them."  Soon  afterwards  he  had, 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Wesley.  They 
walked  together  some  way  ;  and  he  «ays  it  was  a  blessed  conference 
to  him.  When  they  parted,  Wesley  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  bade  him  take  care  that  he  did  not  quench  the 
spirit. 

Dreams  and  impressions,  according  to  his  own  account,  rather  than 
the  desire  of  rejoining  his  family,  induced  him  now  to  return  to  Birs- 
tall,  his  native  place,  where  they  resided,  and  where  indeed  he  had 
always  carefully  provided  for  them,  whether  he  was  at  home  or 
abroad.  Some  little  discomfort  at  first  attended  his  return.  John 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  received  the  assurance,  and  knew 
bis  sins  were  forgiven.  His  wife  and  mother  entreated  him  not  to 
say  this  to  any  one,  for  no  one  would  believe  him.  But  he  said  he 
sliould  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul,  if  he 

Vol.  I,  26  d 
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eould  speak  loud  enough  for  all  the  men  in  the  world  to  hear  him  ni 
once.  His  mother  said  to  him,  '*  Your  head  is  turned  ;"  and  here- 
plied,  **  Yes,  and  mj  heart  too,  I  thank  the  Lord."  The  wife  be- 
sought him.  that  he  would  either  leave  off  abusing  bis  neighbours,  or 
|;o  back  to  London  ;  but  he  declared  that  it  was  his  determination 
to  reprove  any  who  sinned  in  his  presence  ;  she  began  to  weep, 
and  said  he  did  not  love  her  so  well  as  he  used  to  do,  and  that  her 
happiness  was  over,  if  he  believed  her  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  and 
himself  a  child  of  God.  But  Nelson  told  her  he  prayed  and  believ- 
ed God  would  make  her  a  blessed  companion  for  him  in  the  way  of 
heaven  ;  and  she,  who  was  a  good  wife,  and  knew  that  she  had  a 
good  husband,  soon  fell  in  with  his  wishes,  listened  to  his  teaching, 
and  became  as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  himself. 

He  now  began  to  exhort  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to  reprove  them« 
and  by  defending  his  doctrines  when  they  were  disputed,  was  led 
unawares  to  quote  texts  of  Scripture,  expound,  and  enforce  them,  in 
a  manner  which  at  length  differed  from  preaching  only  in  the  name. 
This  he  did  in  his  own  house  at  first,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  convert  most  of  his  relations  ;  and  when  his  auditors  became  so 
numerous  that  the  house  could  not  hold  them,  he  then  stood  at  the 
door  and  harangued  there.  Ingham  was  settled  in  this  neighbour- 
hood with  a  Moravian  society,  and  he,  at  Peter  Boebler's  desire, 
gave  John  Nelson  leave  to  exhort  them  ;  this  permission  was  with- 
drawn, when  the  ill  temper  which  the  division  in  London  had  exci- 
ted, extended  itself  here  also,  and  Ingham  would  then  have  silenced 
him,  but. John  said  he  had  not  begun  by  the  order  of  man,  and  would 
not  leave  off  by  it.  Hitherto  Nelson  had  not  ventured  upon  preach- 
ing, for  preaching  it  was  now  become,  without  strong  inward  conflicts 
of  reluctance,  arising  from  the  natural  sobriety  of  his  character,  and 
perhaps  from  a  diffidence  of  himself ;  he  says  he  would  rather  have 
been  hanged  on  a  tree  than  go  to  preach ;  and  once  when  a  great 
congregation  was  gathered  together  begging  him  to  preftch,  he  acted 
the  part  of  Jonah,  and  fled  into  the  fields.  But  opposition  stimulated 
him  now  ;  he  *«  desired  to  die  rather  than  live  to  see  the  children 
devoured  by  these  boars  out  of  the  German  wood."  "God,"  he 
says,  ««  opened  his  word  more  and  more  ;"  in  other  words,  zeal  and 
indignation  made  him  eloquent.  He  now  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  tell- 
ing him  what  he  was  doing,  and  requesting  him,  "  as  his  father  in 
the  Gospel,  to  write  and  give  him  some  instructions  how  to  proceed 
in  the  work  which  God  had  begun  by  such  an  unpolished  tool  as  him- 
self." Wesley  replied,  that  he  would  see  him  in  the  ensuing*  week. 
He  came  accordingly  to  Birstall,  and  found  there  a  preacher  and  a 

♦  Nelson  says,  in  hU  Journal,  «lle  sate  down  by  my  fireside^  in  the  rerv  posture  I  had  dream- 
ed about  four  months  beforehand  spoke  the  same  words  I  dreamed  he  spolce."  There  is  no  reason 
either  to  credit  this  to  the  letter,  or  to  discredit  the  general  veracity  ot  this  remarkable  man,  be 
•ausehe  is  fond  of  relating  his  dreams.  The  universal  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  dreamt  Itt 
til  ages,  proves  that  the  superstition  is  natural }  and  I  have  board  too  many  well-attested  facts, 
rfacts  to  which  belief  could  not  be  refused  upoa  any  known  laws  of  evidence,)  not  to  believe  that 
unpressions  are  sometimes  made  in  this  manner,  and  forewamjngs  communicated  whidk  cannot  be 
explained  Iw  material  philosophy,  or  mere  metaphysics.  I  do  not  mean  toajmly  this  to  such  stories 
^  are  found  in  John  Nelson^s  Journal,  or  in  books  of  a  similar  kind  -,  most  of  them  are  the  effects 
of  a  distempered  imagination.  But  the  particular  instance  which  has  occasioned  this  note,  may  be 
explained  by  a  state  of  mind  which  many  persons  will  recognise  in  their  own  experience,— a  state 
when  we  seem  to  feel  that  the  same  thing  which  is  then  happening  to  us  has  happened  to  ea  former* 
ly,  though  there  he  no  rf membrance  of  it  other  than  this  dim  recugnition. 
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large  congregalioji  raised  up  without  bis  iuterference.  Had  he  beem 
still  doubtful  whether  the  admission  of  luypreachers  should  make  a 
part  of  his  plan,  this  must  have  decided  him  :  *'  Therefore,"  in  the 
word3  of  bi^  official  biographers,  "  he  now  fully  acquiesced  in  the 
order  of  God,  and  rejoiced  that  the  thoughts  of  God  were  not  as  his 
confused  thoughts.'' 

This  was  Wesley's  first  expedition  to  the  north  of  England.  He 
proceeded  to  Newcastle,  being  induced  to  try  that  scene  of  action 
because  of  the  success  which  he  had  found  among  the  colKers  iip 
Kingswood.  Upon  entering  the  town  at  evening  and  on  foot,  the 
profligacy  of  the  populace  surprised  as  well  as  shocked  him.  <'  So 
much  drunkenness,"  he  says,  *'  cursing  and  swearing,  (even  from 
the  mouths  of  little  children,)  do  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
and  heard  before,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  time. — Sjqrely  this  place 
is  ripe  for  Him  who  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance."  At  seven 
on  a  Sunday  morning  he  walked  with  his  companion  to  Sandgate,  the 
poorest  and  most  contemptible  part  of  the  town,  and  there  he  began 
to  sing  the  hundredth  psalm.  This  soon  brought  a  crowd  about  him, 
which  continued  to  increase  till  he  had  done  preaching.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  people  still  stood  staring  at  him  with  the  most  pro* 
found  astonishment.  Upon  which  he  said,  "  If  you  desire  to  know 
who  I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.  At  five  in  the  evening,  with 
God's  help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again."  At  that  hour  the  hill 
upon  which  he  intended  to  preach  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom* 
"  I  never,"  he  says,  "  saw  so  large  a  number  of  people  together* 
either  io  Moorfields  or  at  Kennington  Common.  1  knew  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  one  half  to  hear,  although  my  voice  was  then  strong 
and  clear,  and  I  stood  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  view  as  they  were 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  bill.  The  word  of  God  which  I  set  be- 
fore them  was,  I  will  heal  their  backsliding ;  I  will  love  them  freely^ 
After  preaching,  the  poor  people  were  ready  to  tread  me  under 
foot,  out  of  pure  love  and  kindness."  Wesley  could  not  then  re- 
main with  them,  but  bis  brother  soon  came  and  organized  them,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  returned,  and  began  to  build  a  room  for  what  he 
called  the  wild,  staring,  loving  society.  "  I  could  not  but  observe," 
he  says,  *'  the  different  manner  wherein  God  is  pleased  to  work  in 
different  places.  The  grace  of  God  flows  here  with  a  wider  stream 
than  it  did  at  first,  either  at  Bristol  or  Kingswood  :  but  it  does  not 
sink  so  deep  a?  it  did  there.  Few  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin^  ' 
and  scarce  any  can  witness  that  the  Lamb  of  God  has  taken  away 
their  sins."  But  the  usual  symptoms  were  ere  long  produced. — 
One  woman  had  her  sight  and  strength  taken  away  at  once,  and  at 
the  same  time,  she  said,  the  love  of  God  so  overflowed  her  soul  that 
^le  could  neither  speak  qor  move.  A  man  also  lost  his  sight  for  a 
time,  and  subjects  began  to  cry  out,  and  sink  down  in  the  meeting. 
**  And  I  could  not  but  observe,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  here  the  very 
best  people,  so  called,  were  as  deeply  convinced  as  open  sinners. 
Several  of  these  were  now  constrained  to  roar  aloud  for  the  disquiet- 
ness.of  their  hearts,  and  these  generally  not  young,  (as  in  most 
other  places,)  but  either  middle  aged,  or  well  stricken  in  years,  t 
never  saw  a  work  df  God  io  any  other  place,  so  evenly  and  gra- 
dually parried  on.     It  continually  rises  step  by  step.     Not  so  much 
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seems  to  be  done  at  any  one  time,  as  bath  frequently  been  at  Bris- 
tol or  London,  but  something  at  every  time.  It  is  the  same  with 
particular  souls,  i  saw  none  in  that  triumph  of  faith,  which  has 
been  so  common  in  other  places.  But  the  believers  go  on  calm  and 
steady.    Let  Ood  do  as  seemeth  him  good  !^' 

Calm  and  steady,  however,  as  Wesley  conceived  these  believers 
to  be,  there  soon  occurred  what  he  himself  pronounced  a  genuine 
instance  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  preached  at  Tanfield  Leigh,  a  few 
miles  from  Newcastle,  to  a  people  whom  he  had  lefl,  in  appearance, 
**  very  well  satisfied  with  the  preacher  and  themselves  ;"  the  first 
part  of  this  predicament  might  be  as  he  desired,  but  the  second  was 
out  of  time,  before  they  had  passed  through  the  grievous  process  of 
conviction  and  regeneration.  '*  So  dead,  senseless,  unaflfected  a 
congregation,"  said  he,  "  1  have  scarce  seen.  Whether  gospel  or 
law,  or  English  or  Greek,  seemed  all  one  to  them."  It  was  there- 
fore the  more  grateful  to  him  when  he  learnt  that  even  there  the 
seed  which  he  had  sown  was  not  quite  lost ;  for  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  his  preaching,  a  certain  John  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  insensible  congregation,  "  was  waked  out  of  sleep  by  the  voice 
that  raiseth  the  dead,  and  ever  since,"  says  Wesley,  "  he  has  been 
full  of  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  had 
judged  too  hastily  of  bis  patient,  for  only  two  days  after  his  new 
birth,  the  said  John  Brown  came  riding  through  Newcastle,  "  hoi- 
lowing  and  shouting,  and  driving  all  the  people  before  him,  telling 
them  God  had  told  him  he  should  be  a  king,  and  should  tread  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet."  It  was  a  clear  case  that  this  roan  had  been 
made  crazy  by  his  enthusiasm.  Wesley  took  the  right  method  of 
curing  him  ;  he  sent  him  home  immediately  to  his  work,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  cry  day  and  night  to  God  that  he  might  be  lowly  in 
heart,  lest  Satan  should  again  get  an  advantage  over  him. 

There  was  some  difiiculty  in  obtaining  a  phvce  at  Newcastle 
whereon  to  build  his  meeting-house.  ♦'  We  can  get  no  ground," 
he  8a)?s,  **  for  love  or  money.  I  like  this  well.  It  is  a  good  sign. 
If  the  Devil  can  hinder  us  he  shall."  The  ^purchase  at  length  was 
made,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  meeting  and  orphdn-bouse 
upon  a  scale,  for  the  completion  of  which  it  was  computed  that  700/. 
would  be  required.  '*  Many,"  says  Wesley,  **  were  positive  it 
would  never  be  finished  at  all,  others  that  I  should  not  live  to  see  it 
covered.  1  was  of  another  mind,  nothing  doubting;  but  as  it  was  be- 
gun for  God's  sake,  he  would  provide  what  was  needful  for  the 
finishing  it."  Contributions  did  not  come  in  so  f^ist  as  the  work  re- 
quired, and  the  building  would  more  than  once  have  been  at  a  stop, 
if  he  had  not  possestjed  credit  for  being  very  rich.  He  had  no^ 
meeting-houses  in  Bristol,  London,  Kingswood  and  Newcastle,  and 
societies  were  being  rapidly  formed  in  other  places  by  means  of  tti- 
nerancy,  which  was  now  become  a  regular  system,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  lay  preachers,  who  sprung  up  daily  among  his  followers, 

*  In  conaequenee  of  some  demur  in  oblaining  possession,  Weslev  wrote  this  cbaracteristid  note  to 
the  seller :  •'  Sir,  I  ain  surprised.  You  gfive  it  under  your  hand,  that  you  will  put  me  in  pofsessiod 
of  a  piece  of  ground  specified  in  an  article  between  us  in  fifteen  days' tlmc^  Three  months  arc 
parsed,  and  that  article  is  not  fuIlilleU.  And  now,  you  say,  vou  can't  conceive  what  I  mean  fay 
iroublf  Dg;  you.    I  mean  to  have  that  article  fulljllcd.    I  think  my  meaning  is  reiy  plain. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  humbie  Servant,  , ,  ^^  ■ 

'  JOHN  WESIEY." 
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At  thi«  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to  draw  up  a  set  of  general 
rales,  and  this  was  done  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  bro- 
ther. The  United  Society,  as  they  now  denominated  it,  was  de6ned 
to  be  **  no  other  than  a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking 
the  power  of  godliness  ;  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive 
the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that 
they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  9alvation."  The  class 
rules  were  then  laid  down,  as  a  means  for  more  easily  discerning 
whether  the  members  were  indeed  thus  employed.  The  only  con- 
dition previously  required  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  was 
'*  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  .come,  and  be  saved  from  their 
fins,"  But  it  was  expected  that  ail  who  continued  in  the  society 
should  '<  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation  ;  first,  by 
doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind,  especially  that  which 
is  most  generally  practised  ;  such  as,  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain ; 
profaning  the  Sabbath,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by 
baying  or  selling  ;  drunkenness  ;  buying  or  selling  spiritous  liquors, 
or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ;  fighting, 
quarrelling,  brawling  ;  brother  going  to  law  with  brother ;  return- 
ing evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing  :  using  many  words  in  buying 
or  selling ;  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods ;  giving  or  taking 
things  on  usury  ;  uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation  ;  parti- 
cularly speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  ministers  ;  doing  to  others 
as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us  ;  and  doing  what  we  know 
is  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as,  the  putting  on  of  gold,  or  costly  ap- 
parel ;  the -taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.Jesus  ;  the  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  that 
do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God ;  soAness  and  needless 
self-indulgence  ;  laying  up  treasure  on  earth  ;  borrowing  without  a 
probability  of  paying,  or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability  of 
paying  for  them.  These  were  the  inhibitions  which  the  members 
of  the  Society  were  expected  to  observe. 

They  were  expected  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation,  **  se- 
condly, by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their 
power,  as  they  had  opportunity  ;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  men  ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that 
God  giveth,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by 
visiting  or  helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison  ;  to  their  souls,  by 
instructing,  reproving  or  exhorting  all  they  had  any  intercourse  with  ; 
trampling  under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils,  that  we  are 
not  to  do  good  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it ;  by  doing  good,  espe- 
cially to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning  so  to 
be  ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others  ;  buying  one  of  another  ; 
helping  each  other  in  business  :  and  so  much  the  more,  because  the 
world  will  love  its  own  and  them  only  ;  by  all  possible  diligence  and 
frugality  that  the  Gospel  might  not  be  blamed ;  by  running  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  was  set  before  them,  denying  themselves  and 
taking  up  their  cross  daily;  submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
Christ — to  be  as  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  the  world,  and  looking 
that  men  should  «a^  all  manner  of  evil  ^  them  falsely  for  the  Lord^s 
ioke.  They  were  expected  also  to  attend  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
God}  such  as  public  worship,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read 
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or  expounded;   the  LQrd*8  supper;  family  apd  private  prajer; 

searching  the  Scriptures,  and  listing  or  abstiDeuce/'  **  These,'* 
•aid  the  two  brothers,  '*  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies  ;  all 
which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written  word, 
the  only  rule,  and  thq  sufficient  rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice* 
And  all  these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on  every  truly  awakened 
heart.  If  there  he  any  among  us  who  observe  them  not,  "vi^bo  habi- 
tually break  any  of  them,  let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  watch 
over  that  soul,  as  they  must  give  an  account.  We  will  admonbb- 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  :  we  will  bear  with  him  for  a  season. 
But  then  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place  amongst  us.  Wtt' 
Jiave  delivered  our  own  souls." 


SID'^IS  A^IB  WLMi^T^mSiL'Smm&Q 


NOTE  I.    Page  14. 
BarlMomcv)  JFe$ley  ntpportt  himself  hy  tkeprttetiee  ofpkyski 

Xh\%  shenld  seein  to  Imve  been  the  old  resource  of  ejected  ministers. 

**  At  the  beginning  of  the  happy  raiprne  of  our  Inte'gfood  Queen  Elizalwth.,  divers  commtfsioaeii 
•f  great  place,  being-  autlinrited  to  en([uire  of  and  to  dispktce  all  such  of  the  clergie  as  would  not 
conforme  to  the  reforraed  church,  one  amnngst  others  was  convented  before  them,  who  bein?  asked 
whether  he  would  subscribe  or  no,  he  denied  it,  and  so  consequently  was  ad  judpred  to  lose  hb  bene* 
<lce,  and  tie  deiwivedwf  his  fiinction:  whereupon,  in  his  impatience,  he  said,  That  if  they,  raean- 
fng:  the  commissioners,  held  this  course,  it  would  cost  many  a  man>  life.  For  which  the  commfs- 
ftioners  called  him  back  agraine,  and  charged  him  that  he  hail  spoke  ireatsonable  and  seditious  words, 
tendh)?  to  the  rayslag  of  a  rebellion  or  some  tumult  in  the  land,  ftn*  which  he  should  receive  Jhe 
reward  of  a  traitor.  And  being  asked  whether  he  spake  those  words  or  nu,  he  acknowletiged  it, 
Slid  took  upon  him  the  justification  thereof;  «  for,"  said  he,  "  ye  have  taken  from  me  my  living  and 
profession  of  the  ministrie.  Bcholarship  is  aU  my  portion  t  and  I  have  no  other  meaoes  now  left 
for  my  maintenance  but  to  turn  physitiain,  and  before  I  shall  be  absolute  master  of  that  mystery,  God 
lie  knowes  how  many  men's  lives  it  will  cost  For  few  physitiaus  use  to  try  experiments  upon 
Ikeir  own  bodies. 

**  With  us  it  is  a  profession  can  maintaine  but  a  few ;  and  divers  of  those  more  indebted  to  QfH- 
nion  than  learning,  and  (for  the  most  part^  better  qualified  <n  discoursing  of  their  ^navailes  than  is 
disoeming  their  (mtients  maladies.  For  it  is  grow ne  to  be  a  very  huswives  trade,  where  fortune 
prevailes  more  than  skill.  Their  best  benefactor,  the  Neapolitan,  their  grand  signieur  j  th  e  Sorpego, 
Cbeir  gonfolKnire ;  the  Sciatica,  their  great  marshal!,  that  calles  the  muster-rolle  of  them  ail  toge- 
ther SI  every  spring  and  fall,  are  all  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  cuckow  at  Cankwood  Id  May.  £nA 
the  cure  of  them  is  the  skill  of  every  good  old  ladies  cast  gentlewoman^  when  she  gives  over 
painting  she  (alls  to  plastering,  and  shall  have  as  good  practice  as  the  best  of  them  for  those  lunde 
of  diseases,"— -Jrt  of  Thriving^  hy  Thomas  Powet,    Scott's  Bomers'  Traets,  7. 200. 

By  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain,  no  monk  was  permitted  to  study  physic  or  law ;  because  when 
vnder  pretence  of  studying  for  the  advantage  of  their  brethren  they  had  acquired  either  of  these 
professions,  the  devil  used  to  tempt  them  to  quit  Ihelr  monasteries,'  and  go  wandering  about  the 
world.— P«rrtao  1.    Tit.  7.    Ley,  28. 

Baxter,  after  he  was  fixed  at  Kidderminster,  assisted  the  people  for  some  time  with  his  advice  in 
physic,  and  was  very  successful :  but  finding  it  took  up  so  much  time  as  to  be  burdensome,  he  at 
length  fixed  among  them  a  diligent  skilful  pbysiciao,  and  bound  himself  to  him  by  promise,  that  iae 
Would  practise  no  more  in  common  cases. 

The  excellent  George  Herbert  also  writes  thus.  In  tbe  chapter  which  he  entitles, 
«  The  Parson's  CompUttnerty 

*The  country  parson  desires  to  be  all  to  his  parish,  and  not  onely  a  piutoar,  but  a  lawyer  also, 
nnd  a  physitian.  Therefore  bee  endures  not  that  uny  of  his  fiock  shouJd  go  to  law ;  but  in  aor 
coDtroversy  tliat  they  should  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end,  he  hath  gotten  to  himself 
some  insight  in  tilings  ordinarily  incident  and  controverted,  by  experience;  and  vy  reading  some 
Initiatory  treatises  in  the  law,  with  Dalton's  Justice  of  Peace,  and  the  Abridgements  of  the  Statutes, 
as  also  by  discourses  with  men  of  that  profession,  whom  he  hath  ever  some  cases  to  ask,  when  be 
meets  with  them «,  holding  that  rule,  that  to  put  isen  to  discourse  of  that  wherein  they  are  mose  "^ 
eminent,  b  the  most  gainfull  w«y  of  eonversation.  Yet  whenever  any  controversie  is  brought  to  ■ 
]iiii!lth«  never  decides  it -alone,  but  sends  for  three  or  four  of  the  ablest  of  the  parish  to  hear  the 
eanse  with  him,  whom  he  makes  to  deliver  their  oj^lnion  first;  out  of  which  be  gatliers,  if  he  be 
%norant  himself,  what  to  hold,  and  so  the  thing  passeth  with  more  authority  and  lesse  envy.  In 
jud^ng,  he  follows  that  which  is  altogether  ri^t;  so  that  if  the  poorest  man  of  the  parish  detain 
but  a  i»tt  unjustly  from  the  richest,  he  absolutely  restores  it  as  a  judee ;  but  when  he  hath  so  done, 
then  he  assumes  the  parson,  and  cohorts  to  charity.  Nevertheletsefthere  may  hajmen  sometimet 
•ome  cases  wherein  he  chooseth  to  permit  his  parisidoners  rather  to  make  use  of  the  law  than 
himself;  as  in  cases  of  an  obscure  and  dark  nature,  not  easily  determinable  by  lawyers  themselves ; 
er  in  cases  of  high  consequence,  as  establishing  of  inheritances;  or  lastly,  when  the  persons  in  dif> 
ference  are  of  a  contentious  dispositkra,  and  cannot  he  gained,  but  that  they  still  fall  from  all  com- 
promises that  have  been  made.  But  then  he  shews  them  how  to  go  to  law,  even  as  brethren,  and 
MOt  as  enemies,  neither  avoiding  therefore  one  another's  company,  much  lesse  deiamin?  one  another. 

Now  as  the  parson  is  in  law,  to  is  he  in  sickness  also :  if  there  be  anv  of  his  flock  sick,  hee  is 
their  physician,  or  at  least  his  wife,  of  whom,  instead  of  the  qualities  of  the  worlds  he  asks  no  other 
bat  to  have  the  skill  of  healing  a  wound,  Or  helping  the  sick.  But  if  neither  himselfe  nor  his  wife 
liave  the  skill,  and  his  means  serve,  hee  keeps  some  young  practitioner  in  his  house  for  tlie  benefit 
of  bis  parish,  whom  yet  he  ever  exhorts  not  to  exceed  his  bonndft,  but  in  tickle  cases  to  call  In  help. 
If  all  tail,  then  he  keeps  good  corre«pondenoe  with  some  neighbour  physician,  and  entertaiues  him 
forthebureof  hispansh.  ,      ...  .      * 

Yet  is  it  easy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  such  a  measure  of  phisick  as  may  be  of  much  use  t»  t 
him,  both  for  himself  and  others.  This  is  done  by  seeing  one  anatomy,  reading  one  book  of  phi- 
sicfc,  having  one  herball  by  him.  And  let  Femelius  be  the  phisick  author,  for  he  writes  briefly, 
neaUy.and  judiciously:  especially  let  his  Method  of  Phisick  b^  diligently  perused  as  being  the 
preettcall  part,  and  of  most  use.  Now  both  the  reading  of  him,  and  the  knowing  of  herbs,  may  be 
done  at  snch  fimes  as  they  may  be  an  help  and  a  recreation  to  more  divine  studies.  Nature  serving 
GrsM  both  in  comfort  of  diversion,  and  the  benefit  of  application  when  need  requm»s;  as  also  by 
w(«r  ¥  iliiMtntioiv  even  at  onr  Savtoor  made  plants  and  Ktds  to  teach  the  people }  for  he  was  the 
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«me  bonseholdfT,  wbo  bringetfi  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old;  the  oM  tbiagv  p{  Phl!at»' 
phy,  and  the  new  of  Giuce,  and  maketh  the  one  serve  the  other.  And,  I  oencei ve,  o«r  SaWonr  dm 
this  for  three  reasons:  first,  that  by  familiar  thines  hee  niieht  make  his  doctrines  slip  Hf  more 
easily  into  the  hearts  eren  of  the  meanest  Secondly,  that  Idbourlngr  people,  whom  be  cbiel|y  con- 
sidered, mi?bt  have  every  where  monuments  of  his  doctrine,  remembering  in  gardens  his  mustard 
seed  and  lulyesj  in  the  field,  his  seed-corn  and  tares-,  and  so  not  be  drowned  altogether  in  tktf, 
works  of  their  vocation,  but  sometimes  lift  up  their  minds  to  better  things,  even  in  the  lOidtft  af 
their  pnins.  Thirdly,  that  he  might  set  a  copy  for  Parsons.  In  the  knowledge  of  simples,  wherein 
the  manifold  wisdome  of  God  is  wonderfully  to  be  seen,  one  thing  would  be  oaf^efully  observed, 
which  is  to  know  what  herbes  may  be  used  instead  of  drugs  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  make  the- 
garden  the  shop*,  for  home-bred  medicines  are  both  more  easie  for  the  Parson^s  purse,  and  more 
familiar  for  all  men's  bodies.  So  where  the  Apothecary  nseth  either  for  loosing,  rhubarb;  or  for 
binding,  bolearmena,  the  Parson  useth  damask  or  white  roses  for  the  one,and  jfplaintain,  shroberd'a 
Bufse,  knot>grasse  for  the  other,  and  that  with  better  successe.  As  for  spices,  l»e  doth  not  only  pre- 
fer home-bred  thinss  before  them,  Irat  condemns  them  for  vanities,  and  so  shuts  them  out  of  Itia 
fkmlly,  esteeming  that  there  is  no  spice  comparable  for  herbs,  to  rosemary,  time,  savoury,  mints  i 
and  for  seeds,  to  fennell  and  cairoway  seeds.  According^/,  for  salves  his  wife  seeks  not  the  oi^« 
but  prefers  her  gardens  and  fields  before  all  outlandish  gums.  And  surelv  hyssope,  valerian,  mer- 
cury, adder's  toncrue,  yerrow,  melilot,  and  Saint  John  wOTt.made  into  a  salve ;  and  elder,  camomile* 
maliowes,  comph'rey,  and  smallage,  made  into  a  poultice,  have  done  great  and  rare  cures.  In  cit- 
jring  of  any,  the  Parson  and  his  family  use  to  premise  pravers,  fur  this  is  to  cure  like  a  Parson,  and 
this  raiseth  the  action  from  the  shop  to  the  church.  But  uioueh  the  Parson  sets  forward  all  cbari# 
table  deeds,  yet  he  looks  not  in  this  point  of  curing  beyond  bis  own  parish,  except  the  person  bee 
so  poor  that  he  is  not  able  to  reward  the  phyriclan,  for  as  hee  is  charitable,  so  hee  is  just  also.  Now 
it  is  a  justice  and  debt  to  the  commonwealth  he  lives  in,  not  to  incroach  on  others  professions,  but 
to  live  on  his  own.    And  justice  is  the  ground  of  charity." 

NOTE  IL    Page  14. 

John  Owen. 

Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  choice  specimen  of  invective  against  Dr.  Owen,  by  one  of  the 

primitive  Quakers,  whose  name  was  Fbher.    It  was,  indeed,  a  species  of  rhetoric  in  whldi  they 

Indulged  freely,  and  exceeded  all  other  sectarians.    Fisher  addressed  him  thus :  "  Thou  fiery  ^hter 

and  green-headed  trumpeter^  tliou  hedgehog  and  erinning  dog;  thou  bastardy  that  tumbled  out  of 

the  mouth  of  the  Bal)yIonish  ba^wd*,  thou  mole;  thou  tinker;  tnou  lizard;  thou  bell  of  no  metal, 

but  the  tone  of  a  kettle^,  thou  wheelbarrow;  thou  whirlpool:  thou  whiriigig:  O  thou  firebrand  $ 

;  thou  adder  and  scorpion ;  thoU  loose;  thou  cov-dung^;  thou  moon-calf ;  thou  ragged  tatterdemaU 

lion ;  thou  Judas ;  thou  Hvest  in  philosophy  and  logic,  which  are  of  the  JDevil." 

NOTE  III.    Page  17. 
Jtfmtter  crt  which  the  ehUdren  were  ttmght  to  read, 

Mrs.  Wesley  thus  describes  her  peculiar  method  in  a  letter  to  her  son  John:  <<  None  of  them  were 
taught  to  read  till  five  years  old,  except  Kczzy,  in  whose  case  I  was  overruled ;  and  sh^  was  more 
years  in  learning  than  any  of  the  rest  had  been  months.  The  way  of  teaching  was  this:  the  da^ 
before  a  child  began  to  learn,  the  house  was  set  in  order,  eveiy  one's  work  appointed  them,  and  a 
charge  given,  that  none  should  come  into  the  room  from  nine  till  twelve,  or  from  two  till  five,  whi^ 
were  our  school  hours.  One  day  was  allowed  the  child,  wherein  to  learn  its  letters,  and  each  9C 
them  did  in  that  time  know  all  its  letters  great  and  small,  except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who  were  a  day 
and  a  half  before  they  knew  them  perfectly,  for  which  I  then  thought  tiiem  veiy  dull :  but  the  rea- 
son why  I  thouebtthem  so,  was  because  the  rest  learned  them  so  readily,  and  your  brother  Samuel, 
who  was  the  first  child  I  ever  taught,  learnt  the  alphabet  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  five  years 
old  the  tenth  of  February ;  the  next  day  he  b^:an  to  learn,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  letters,  be* 
fan  at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  was  taught  to  spell  the  first  verse ;  then  to  read  it  over  and 
over  till  be  could  read  it  off  hand  without  any  hesitation ;  so  on  the  second,  &c.  till  he  took  ten  ?er« 
Ses  for  a  lesson,  which  he  quickly  did.  Easter  fell  low  that  year,  and  by  Whitsuntide  he  could  re^d 
a  chapter  very  well ;  for  he  read  continually,  and  had  such  a  prodigious  memory,  that  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  to  have  told  him  the  same  word  twice.  What  was  yet  stranger,  any  word  he  hfkd 
learnt  in  his  lesson,  he  knew  wherever  he  saw  it,  either  in  bis  Bible,  or  any  other  book ;  by  wbicli 
means  he  learnt  very  soon  to  read  an  English  author  well. 

*<  The  same  method  was  observed  with  them  all.  As  soon  asthe^  knew  the  letters  Ihey  were  first 
put  to  spell  and  read  one  line ;  then  a  verse ;  never  leavin?  till  perfect  in  their  lesson,  were  it  shorter 
or  longer.  So  one  or  other  continued  reading  at  school>time,  without  any  intermission^  and  before 
we  left  school, each  child  read  wliat  he  had  learned  that  morning;  and  ere  we  parted  w  the  after- 
noon, what  he  had  learned  thAday." 

NOTE  IV.    Page  18. 
Jithn  Wedcyf-iom  at  Epvforth. 

*^*J  have  heard  him  say,"  says  Mr.  Crowther,  in  bis  Poi-traitore  of  Methodism,  Cp>  SO.)  *'^baA  he  • 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  John  Beigamin;  that  his  mother  had  buried  two  sons,  one  called  John^ 
and  the  other  Benjamin,  and  that  she  united  their  names  in  him.    But  he  never  made  iise  of  th« 
second  name." 

Mr.  Crowther  also  says,  that  in  1719,  Wesley  went  from  the  Charter-house  to  WestmiasterscbMi, 
«  %rhere  he  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Greek."  1  have  so  much  adoUcatioa  o£ 
Wesley,  and  so  much  Westminster  feeling,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  this.  But  i>r.  poke  wnd 
Mr.  Moore  have  distinctly  stated  that  he  went  from  the  Chatter-house  to  Oxford ;  and  Mr.  Crowtfaei' 
has  probably  been  misled  by  what  Samuel  says  in  a  letter  to  his  father:— **  Jack  is  with  me.  and  « 
brave  boy,  learning  Hebrew  as  fast  as  he  can."  He  was  probaUy  in  his  brother's  house,  dunn^  the 
intetval  between  his  leaving  school  and  going  to  college.  But,  that  he  was  never  at  Westmimfter  is 
certain :  a  list  of  all  entrances  there  has  been  kept  from  a  time  earlier  than  his  boyhood ;  and  my 
friend,  Mr.  Knox,  has  ascertained  for  me,  that  the  name  of  John  Wesley  Is  not  in  that  list 

NOTE  V,    Page  ta 
/  am  ric^  enough. 
The  day  after  the  flre,  as  BIr.  W«sley  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  surveying  the  ruins  of  th^ 
loos^  he  picked  up  part  of  a  teaf  of  his  Polyglot  Bible,  on  which  (says  hit  soa  John)  just  ttetsc 
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words  were  legiMe:    Vade,  veniU  onmia  fum  &afte«,  et  ottoOe  cmcern,  et  »efturt  mr.--Go,8ril  an  that 

Ibou  hast,  ttiidtake  iq>  tby  crou,  and  follow  me. 

How  Mr.  Wesley  surmounted  this  loss,  with  his  large  faiAQy  and  limited- means,  does  not  a, 

Mr.  Bowyer*s  house  and  printing-office  were  burnt  about  the  same  time,  and  he  obtained,  by  i^ 

of  a  brlrf,  the'clear  sum  of  151^.  13f.  4  S-4|.  Fires  were  in  those  days  far  less  frequent  than  tbey 
«ee  now,  notwitibstanding  so  much  more  timber  was  used  in  the  construction  of  houses.  The  in- 
crease is  more  attributable  to  increased  roffuery,  tlmn  to  decreased  care ;  Uiough  something,  no 
doubt,  to  the  latter  cause.  But  it  is  only  since  insurance  offices  Imve  been  established  that  houses 
bave  been  set  on  fire  for  purposes  of  fraud :  and  that  in  many  or  most  cases  in  the*metropoIis  ilus  it 
the  fact,  is  proved  by  the  proportion  of  fires  being  so  much  greater  there  than  in  any  other  city. 
Where  one  fire  lakes  place  infllanehester  or  Bristol,  there  are  at  least  fifty  in  London. 
NOTE  VI.  Page  21. 
SacheverePsDe/tnee. 

Burnet  says  of  It,  "It  had  a  great  efi*ect  on  the  wealier  sort ;  while  it  possessed  those  who  knew 
the  man  and  his  ordinary^  discourses  with  horror,  when  they  heard  him  affirm  so  many  falsehoods, 
with  such  solemn  appeals  to  God.  It  was  very  plain  the  speech  was  made  for  liim  by  others  \  for 
the  style  was  correct  and  f^  different  from  his  own." 

'NOTE  Vli.    Page  24. 
LETTERS  €onc«ming  some  Supematufol  Diahirbarices,atmyFather^sHovMi<U  EpvMrU^finlAn' 

•  eolnahirt."* 
LETTER  I.— T«  Mr.Sanwel  fTesUif^ from  ki*  Mother. 
Dear  Sam,  January  12, 1716-7. 

This  evening  we  were  tLgneably  surprised  with  your  paoquet,  which  brought  the  welcome  nf  wa 
•f  your  being  alive,  after  we  had  been  in  th«  greatest  panic  imaginable,  almost  a  month,  thinking 
either  yon  was  dead,  or  one  of  your  brothers  by  some  misfortune  been  killed. 

The  reason  of  our  fears  is  as  follows.  On  the  first  of  De<^mber,  our  maid  heard,  at  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  several  dismal  groans,  like  a  person  in  extremes,  at  the  point  of  death.  We  gave 
little  heed  to  her  rehition,  and  endeavoured  to  Uiogh  her  out  of  her  fears.  Some  nifhts  (two  or 
three>  afller,  several  of  the  family  heard  a  strange  knocking  in  divers  places,  usnal^  three  or  four 
knocks  at  a  time,  and  then  stayed  a  little.  This  continued  every  night  for  a  fortnight ',  sometimes 
it  was  in  the  garret,  but  most  commonly  in  the  nursery,  or  green  chamber.  We  all  heard  it  but 
your  father,  and  I  was  not  willing  be  bliould  be  informed  of  it,  lest  he  should  fancy  it  was  against 
his  own  death,  which,  indeed,  we  all  apprehended.  But  when  It  began  to  be  so  trmiblesome,  bajdi 
tey  and  night,  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst  be  alone,  I  resolved  to  tell  him  of  it,  being 
minded  he  should  speak  to  it.  At  first  he  would  not  believe  but  somebody  did  it  to  alarm  us  }  but 
the  night  after,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  it  knocked  loudly  nbie  times,  just  by  bis  bed  side.  Re 
rase,  and  went  to  see  if  be  could  find  out  what  it  was,  but  could  see  nothing.  Aner  wards  he  heard 
U  as  the  rest 

One  night  it  made  such  a  noise  in  the  room  over  onr  heads,  as  if  several  people  were  walking, 
then  run  up  and  down  stairs,  and  was  so  dotrageous  that  we  thought  the  children  would  be  firigbt* 
edySO-your  father  and  I  rose,  and  went  down  in  the  dark  to  li^it  a- candle.  Just  as  we  came  to  the 
hoMMB  of  the  broad  stairs,  having  hold  of  each  other,  on  my  side  there  seemed  as  if  somebody  had 
coqpded  a  bag  of  money  at  my  feet ;  and  on  his,  as  if  all  the  bottles  under  the  stairs  (which  were 
many)  had  lieen  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces.  We  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen,  and 
got  a  candle,  and  went  to  see  die  children,  whom  we  round  asleep. 

The  next  night  your  father  would  get  Mr.  Hoole  to  lie  at  our  house,  and  we  all  sat  together  tm 
eaeertwo  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the  knocking  as  usual.  Sometimes  it  would  make  a 
■olce  like  the  winding  up  of  a  jack,  at  other  times,  as  that  night  Mr.  Boole  was  with  us,  like  a  car- 
penler  plaining  deals ;  but  most  commonly  it  knocked  thrice  and  stopped,  and  then  thrice  again, 
ami  so  many  hours  together.  We  persuaded  your  father  to  speak,  and  try  if  any  voice  would  be 
heard,  (tee  night  about  six  o'clock  lie  went  into  the  nursery  in  the  dark,  and  at  first  heard  several 
deep  groans,  then  knocking.  He  adjured  it  to  speak  if  it  Imd  power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled 
his  B^se,  but  no  voice  was  heard,  but  it  knocked  thrice  alond.  Then  he  questioned  it  if  it  were 
Sammy,  and  bid  it,  if  it  were,  and  cotdd  not  speak,  knock  again,  but  it  knocked  no  more  that»nigbt, 
whicb  made  us  hope  it  was  not  against  your  death. 

Thus  it  continued  till  the  28th  of  ]>ecember,  when  it  loudly  knocked  (as  your  father  used  to  do  at 
the  gate)  in  the  nursery,  and  departed.  We  have  various  conjectures  what  (his  may  mean.  For 
my  own  part,  I  fear  nothing  now  you  are  safe  in  London  hitherto,  and  I  hope  God  will  still  pre- 
serve yott4  Though  sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  my  brother  is  dead.  Let  me  know  your 
thoughts  on  it  S.W. 

LETTER  VL-'TomyFatAer. 
Honoured  Sir,  Januaiy  30,  Saturday. 

My  mother  tells  me  a  very  strange  story  of  disturbances  in  your  house.  I  wish  i  could  have  some 
iMre  particulars  from  you.  I  would  thank  Mr.  Hoole  if  he  would  favour  me  with  a  letter  con- 
earning  it.  Not  that  I  want  to  be  confirmed  myself  in  the  belief  of  it,  but  for  any  other  person's 
satisfaction.  My  mother  sends  to  me  to  know  my  thoughts  of  it,  and  I  cannot  think  at  all  of  any 
jntavpretation.    Wit,  I  iSEmcy,  might  find  many,  but  wisdom  none. 

Your  dutiful  and  loving  Son, 

B.  WESLEY. 
LBTTER  III.— From  ilfr.  8.  WuUy  to  hitMotl»r. 
Sear  Mother, 

Those  wlio  are  so  wise  as  not  to  believe  any  supernatural  occurrences,  though  ever  so  well  attest- 
ed, eonU  find,  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  about  those  strange  noises,  you  wrote  me  an  account  of } 
bat  for  onr  part,  I  know  not  what  question  to  put.  which,  if  answered,  would  confirm  me  more  in 
the  belief  of  what  you  tell  me.  Two  or  three  I  have  heard  from  others.  Was  there  never  a  new 
maid,  or  man,  in  the  house,  that  might  plav  tricks  f  Was  there  nobody  above  in  the  garrets,  when 
IkiB  walUng  was  th^e  i  Did  all  the  fiimiiy  hear  it  together  when  they  were  in  one  room,  or  at 
•ne  tine  ?  Did  it  seem  to  all  to  be  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  f  Could  not  cats,  or  rats,  or 
dags,  be  the  q[>rifi:hts  f  Was  the  whole  family  asleep,  when  my  father  and  you  went  dow^l  sudrs  f 
Bnch  doubts  as  these  being  replied  to,  though  they  could  not,  as  God  himsdlf  assures  us^  convince 
limn  who  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  yet  would  strengthen  sueh  as  do  believe.   As  to  my 

•  Tke  MS.  Utntkc  handmiting  of  Mr.  S.  Wttley.  The  editor  hm  only  aditd  the  tUUtrftht  ktUn, 
denoting  the  wrU€r$i  nnd  the  pereone  to  whom  they  were  written. 

Vol.  I.  27  » 
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flartfciUar  opinion,  concerning  the  events  rorebo6«d  by  liiew  nola^  1  cannot,  T  must  confrss,  fohn 
any. — I  think  since  it  was  not  permitted  »o  apeak,  all  g'n<»8ses  must  be  vain.  The  end  ofspiritt'  ac- 
^ns  l«  yet  more  hidden  than  that  of  men,  and  even  this  latter  puzzles  the  most  subtle  politleiana. 
That  we  may  be  struck  so  as  to  prepare  seriously  for  any  ill,  niay,  it  to  possible,  be  one  design  et 
Frovidence.  It  is  surely  our  duty  and  wis<lom  to'do  so. 
Dear  Mother, 

I  beg  your  blessing, 

on  your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son, 

S.  WESLEY. 
J'an.  19, 1716-7,  Satui-day,    \ 
Dean's  Yard,  Westminster.  3 
I  expect  a  particular  account  from  every  one. 

LETTER  IV.— Frow  Mrs.  Wetlcy  to  her  Son  Sanmcl. 
Pear  Sam,  Ja^i.  25,  or  27,  l7ie-7. 

Though  I  am  not  one  of  those  that  will  believe  nothing  «ui>ernat«ral,  but  am  rather  inclined  fo 
think  there  would  be  frequent  intercourse  between  good  spirits  and  us,  did  nut  our  deep  lapse  into 
sensuality  prevent  it  ^  yet  1  was  a  great  while  ere  I  could  credit  any  thing  of  what  the  children  and 
servants  reported,  concerning  the  noises  they  heard  in  several  parts  of  our  house.  Nay,  after  I  bad 
beard  them  myself,  I  was  willing  to  persuade  my  self  and  them,  tliat  it  was  only  rats  or'weaseb  that 
disturber!  us  5  and  having  been  formerly  troubled  with  rats,  which  were  frighted  away  by  sounding 
a  horn,  I  caused  a  horn  to  be  pi-ocured,'and  made  them  blow  it  all  over  the  house.  *Uut  from  that 
night  they  began  to  blow,  the  noises  were  more  loud  and  distinct,  iioth  day  and  night,  than  belbre. 
and  that  night  we  rose,  and  went  down,  I  was  entirely  convinced,  that  it  was  beyond  the  pow«r  or 
any  human  creature  to  make  such  strange  and  various  noises. 

As  to  your  questions,  I  will  answer  them  particularly,  l)ut  withal,  T  desire  my  answers  may  satisfy 
none  but  yonr«;rlf ;  for  I  would  not  have  the  matter  imparted  to  any.  We  had  both  man  and  maid 
new  this  "last  Martinmas,  yet  I  do  not  believe  either  of  them  occasioned  the  disturtnnce,  both  for  the 
reason  above  meniioned,  and  because  they  were  more  affrighted  than  any  l>ody  else.  Besides,  tra 
have  often  heard  the  noises  when  they  wore  in  the  room  by  ns;  and  the  maid  particularly  was  in 
such  a  panic,  that  she  was  almost  incapable  of  ail  business,  nor  durst  ever  go  from  one  rooin  to  aao> 
thor,  or  stay  by  herself  a  minute  after  it  bejjao  to  be  dark. 

The  man,  ilohert  Brown,  whom  you  well  know,  was  most  visited  by  It  lying  in  the  garret,  and  has 
been  often  frigbtfddown  bare-foot,'and  almost  naked,  not  daring  to  stay  alone  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
nor  do  I  think,  if  he  had  power,  he  would  be  guilty  of  such  villany.  When  the  walking  w  as  heard  in 
the  garret,  Robert  was  in  bed  in  tlie  next  ruoni^  in  asleep  so  sound,  that  he  never  heard  your  fa- 
ther and  roe  walk  up,  and  down,  though  we  walked  not  softly,  I  am  sure.  All  the  family  has  heard 
it  together,  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same  time,  particularly  at  family  prayers.  It  always  seeined 
to  alt  i)rei»ent  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  though  often  before  any  could  say,  it  is  here,  it 
would  remove  to  another  place. 

All  the  fkmily  as  welt  as  Bobin,  were  asleep  when  your  father  and  I  went  down  stairs,  nor  did 
they  wake  in  the  nursery  when  we  hehl  the  caudle  close  by  them,  only  we  observed  that  Hetty  tren»> 
bled  exceedingly  in  her  sleep,  as  slie  always  did  before  tlte  noise  awaked  her.  It  commonly  was 
nearer  her  than  the  rest,  which  she  took  notice  of,  atkl  was  much  frightened,  because  she  thought  it 
had  a  particular  spite  at  her  :  I  could  multiply  particular  instances,  but  I  fori>ear.  I  believe  your 
fatfa«r  will  write  to  you  about  it  shortly.  Whatever  may  lie  the  design  of  Providence  in  permitting' 
these  things,  I  cannot  say.  Htcret  thin^  belong  to  Ctod ;  but  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  it  is  our 
wisdom  and  duty  to  prepare  seriously  lor  all  events. 

S.  WESLEY. 
LETTER  v.— FVow  Jtfiw  Sntannoh  Wtslrtjto  her  Brother  Samuel. 
Dear  Bro^ier,  Epworth,  Jan.  24. 

About  tl)e  first  of  December,  a  most  terrible  «ud  astonishing  noise  was  heard  by  a  maid  servaot,fliA 
at  the  dining  room  floor,  which  caused  the  «ip-starting  of  her  hair,  and  made  her  earsprick  forth  at 
an  unusual  rate.  She  said  it  was  like  the  groans  of  one  expiring.  These  so  frighted  her,  that  (or  a 
great  while  she  durst  not  go  out  of  one  room  into  another,  after  it  Iscjau  to  be  dark,  without  compa- 
ny, but,  to  lay  aside  jesting,  which  should  not  he  done  ia  serious  matters,  I  assure  you  that  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  a  lunar,  mouth,  the  groans,  squeaks,  tinglings,  and  knock ings,  were  frightful 
enough. 

Though  it  is  needless  for  me  to  send  you  any  account  of  what  we  all  heard,  my  father  himself 
havln^a  larger  account  of  the  matter  than  I  am  able  to  give,  which  he  designs  to  send  you  \  yet,  in 
compliance  with  your  <lesire,  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what  I  heard  of  it.  The  first  night 
I  ever  heard  it,  my  sister  Xancy  and  I  were  set  in  the  dining  room.  We  heard  something  rnsh  on 
the  ontside  of  the  doors  that  opened  into  the  garden,  then  three  lood  knocks,  immediately  after 
other  three,  and  in  half  a  minute  the  same  number  over  our  beads.  We  inquired  whether  any  body 
bad  been  in  the  Ri^nten,  or  in  the  ro<mi  above  us,  hut  there  was  nobody.  Soon  after  my  sister  MoUy 
andl  were  up  aft(?ralt  the  family  were  ai)ed,  except  my  sister  Nancy,  about  some  business.  W«r 
heani  three  bouncmg  thumps  und?r  our  feet,  which  soon  made  us  throw  away  pur  work,  and  tum- 
ble into  bed.  Afterwards  the  tingling  of  the  latch  and  warming  pan,  and  so  it  took  its  leaTtt  that 
night. 

Soon  after  the  above  mentionetl,  we  heard  a  noise  as  if  a  ^reat  piece  of  sounding  metal  was  throwm 
down  on  the  outside  of  our  chamber.  We^  lying  in  the  quietest  part  9f.  the  bouse,  heard  less  than 
the  rest  for  a  pretty  while,  buttlie  hitter  end  of  the,  night  that  Mr.  noolesatupon,  I  lay  in  the  nur- 
sery', where  it  was  violent.  1  then  heard  frequent  knocks  over  and  under  the  room  where  I  la/, 
and  at  the  cMldren^s  bed-head,  which  was  made  of  boards.  It  seaned  to  rap  against  it  very  bard 
and  louds  so  that  the  bed  shook  underthem.  I  heard  something  walk  by  my  bed-side,  like  a  maa-  la 
along  night  gown.  The  knocks  were  so  kMid,  tLat  Mr.  Hoole  came  out  of  their  cliamber  to  us.  It 
still  continued.  My  father  spoke,  but  nothing  answered.  It  ended  that  night,  with  my  fatfaer'spar- 
ticular  knock,  very  fierce. 

It  is  now  pretty  quiet,  only  at  our  repeating  the  prayers  for  the  king* and  prince,  when  it  iMually 
begins,  especially  when  my  faHier  says,  **  Our  most  gracious  Sov«>relgn  Lord,**  &c.  This  my  la- 
ther is  anny  at,  and  designs  to  say  three  instead  of  Iwe  for  tbe  r<^al  family.  We  all  heard  the  same 
aelse,and  at  tiie  same  time,  and  as  coming  from  the  same  place.  To  conclude  this,  it  now  malM 
its  personal  appearance ',  bat  of  this  more  hereafter.  Do  not  say  one  word  of  this  to  our  folks,  nor 
give  th«  least  hint.  I  am, 

Yoar  sincere  friend  and  afTectionate  Sister,        

SUSANNAH  WESLEY. 
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LETTER  YV-^Mr.  S.  Waky  tn  Jntaxr. 

X>cttr8i«ter  Sak<7,  I^ean's  Yard,  Feb.  9, 1716.7. 

Vowr  telling-  me  the  spirit  has  madeira  persomil  appearance,  without  saying  how,  or  to  whom,  or 

when,  or  how  long,  hat  excitnl  my  curiosity  very  much.    I  long  mightily  for  a  liirther  accoant  of 

every  circumstance  by  your  next  letter.    Do  not  keep  me  any  longer  in  the  dark.    Why  need  yott 

write  the  less,  because  my  father  is  to  send  me  the  wiiole  story. 

Has  the  disturbance  continued  since  tbe28ch  of  December  I  I  understand  my  father  did  net  hear 
it  alt;  but  a  fortnight  after  tlie  rest.  What  did  he  say  remarkable  to  any  of  you  when  be  did  bear 
it?  As  tq  the  Devirs  being  an  enemy  to  King  George,  Were  1  the  King  myself,  I  should  rather 
Old  Nick  should  be  my  enemy,  than  my  friend.  I  do  not  like  the  noise  of  the  night  gown  sweepiogr 
along  the  trroand,  nor  its  knodiing  like  my  father.  Write  when  you  receive  this,  though  nobody 
else  should',  to  your  loving  brother,  S.  W. 

LETTER  VII.— 2tf»-.  S.  Wesley  to  hU  Mpther. 
Dear  Mother,  , 
Yon  say  you  could  multiply  particular  instances  of  the  spirit's  noises,  but  I  want  to  know  whether 
nothing  was  ever  seen  by  any.  For  though  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  nay,  morally  Impossible,  that  the 
hejiring  of  so  many  people  could  be  deceived,  yet""  the  truth  will  be  still  more  manifest  and  undeni- 
able, ir  It  is  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  two  senses:  Has  it  never  at  all  disturbed  you  siace  the 
28th  of  December  f    Did  no  circumstance  give  any  light  into  the  design  of  the  whole  f 

Your  obedient  and  loving  Sop, 
Feb,  12.  S.  WESLEY. 

-JHave  you  dug  in  the  place  where  the  money  seemed  po«ired  at  your  feet? 

LETTER  Vin,— Afr.  S.  Wesley  to  his  Father. 
•  Honoured  Sir, 

I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to  the  letter  I  wrote  some  time  ago,  and  iriy  mother  in  ber 
hist  seems  to  say,  that  as  yet  I  know  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole  story  of  strange  noises  in  our 
house.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  the  entire  account  from  you.  Whatever  may  be  the 
main  design  of  such  wonders,  I  cannot  think  they  were  ever  meaat  to  be  kept  secret  If  they  bode 
any  ttuqg  remarkable  to  our  family,  I  am  sure  I  am  a  parQr  concerned. 

Your  dutiful  Son, 
.  Feb.  12.  S.  WESLEY. 

LETTER  IX.— Fro*i  Jlfr.  S,  Wesley  to  ki$  Sister  Emily, 
Dear  Sister  Emily, 
^  ^  I  wisii  you  would  let  me  have  a  letter  from  you  alwut  the  spirit,  as  indeed  from  every  one  of  my 
Msters.    I  cannot  think  any  of  you  very  superstitious,  unless  you  are  much  changed  since  I  saw  you. 
My  sister  Hetty,  I  find,  was  more  particularly  troubled.    Let  me  know  all.    Did  any  thing  appear 
10  her  f    I  am, 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

Feb.  12.  S.  WESLEY. 

LETTER  X.— Front  old  Mr.  Wesley  to  his  Son  Samuel. 

Dear  Sam,  Feb.'  1 1, 1716-7. 

As  for  the  noises,  ke.  in  our  family,  I  thank  God  we  nre  now  all  qaiet.  There  were  some  sur- 
Brising  circumstances  in  that  affair.  Your  mother  has  not  written  you  a  third  part  of  it.  When 
1  see  you  here,  you  sliall  see  the  whole  account,  which  I  wrote  down.  It  would  make  a  glorious 
penny  liook  for  Jack  Dunton ;  but  while  I  live  I  am  not  ambitious  for  any  thing  of  that  nature.  I 
think  that's  all,  but  blessings,  from 

Your  loving  Father, 

SAM.  WESLEY. 
The  following  Letter  I  received  at  the  same  time,  though  it  has  no  date. 
LETTER  XI.^Fr<miAftM  Emily  Wesley  to  her  Brother  Sarmtel. 
Dear  Brother, 

I  thank  you  for  your  last,  a]>d  shall  give  you  wlm»  satisfaction  is  fn  my  power,  concerning  what 
has  happened  in  our  family.  I  am  so  far  from  being  superstitious,  that  I  was  too  much  incimed  to 
in6deUty,  so  that  I  heartily  rejoice  at  having  such  an  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  past  doubt 
or  scruple,  of  the  existence  or  some  beings  besides  those  we  see.  A  whole  month  was  sufficient  to 
convince  any  body  of  the  reality  of  the  thing,  and  to  try  all  ways  of  discovering  any  trick,  liad  it 
l>een  possllile  for  any  such  to  have  been  used.  I  shall  only  tell  you  what  I  myself  heard,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  others. 

My  sisters  in  the  paper  charaf>er  had  heard  noises,  and  told  me  of  them,  bat  I  did  not  much  be- 
lieve, till  one  niffht  about  a  week  after  the  first  groans  were  heard,  which  was  the  beginning,  just 
after  the  clock  teid  struck  ten,  I  went  down  staii-s  to  lock  the  doors,  which  I  always  do.  Scarce 
had  f  got  up  tlie  best  stairs,  when  I  heard  a  noise,  like  a  person  throwing  down  a  vast  coal  in  the 
iniddle  of  the  fore  kitchen,  and  all  ttie  splinters  seemed  to  fly  about  from  iu  I  was  not  much  fright- 
ed, but  wetit  to  my  Sister  Sukey,  and  we  together  went  all  over  the  low  rooms,  but  there  was  no- 
tliHig  out  of  order. 

OW'  dog  was  fast  asleep,  and  our  only  cat  in  tite  other  end  of  the  house.  No  sooner  was  I  got  up 
stairs,  and  undressing  for  bed,  but  I  heard  a  noise  among  many  bottles  that  stand  under  the  best 
stairs,  Juirt  like  throwing  of  a  great  stone  among  thera«  which  had  brake  them  all  to  pieces.  This 
made  me  hasten  to  i>cd ;  but  my  sister  Hetty,  wbo  sits  always  to  wait  on  my  father  going  to  bed,  was 
sHli  sittiog  on  the  lowest  step  on  the  garret  stairs,  the  door  being  shut  at  her  back,  wlieo  soon  after 
thej^  came  down  the  stairs  behind  her,  something  like  a  man,  in  a  loose  night-gown  trailing  after 
him,  which  made  ber  fly  rather  tlian  run  to  me  in  the  nursery. 

All  this  time  we  never  t  >ld  our  father  of  it,  but  soon  after  we  did.  He  smiled,  and  gave  no  an- 
swer, bnt  was  more  careful  than  usual,  from  that  time,  to  see  us  in  bed,  imagining  it  to  be  some  of 
us  young  women,  tliat  sat  up  late,  and  made  a  noise.  His  incredulity,  and  especially  his  imnutibg 
it  to  us,  or  our  lovers,  made  me,  I  own,  desirous  of  its  continuance  till  he  was  convinced.  As  for  mv 
mother,  she  firmly  believed  it  to  be  rats,  and  sent  for  a  horn  to  blow  them  away.  I  laughed  to  tlxink 
how  wisely  they  were  employed,  who  were  striving  half  a  day  to  fright  away  Jeffrey, for  that  name 
I  gave  it,  with  a  burn. 

itut  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be  made  angry.  For  from  that  time  it  was  so  outrage- 
ous, there  was  no  t^niei  for  vs  aiter  ten  at  oight.   I  fatard  frequenWy  between  ten  and  eleven,  oeiae' 
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mag  like  th«  quick  winding  up  of  s  Jack,  at  Oie  comer  of  the  room  hf  my  bed*k  bead,  jaat  ISkir  ^ 
momnerof  the  wheels  and  the  creafcingr  of  the  iron  work.  This  was  the  common  slnial  of  Its  «•• 
ndog.  Then  it  would  knock  on  the  floor  three  tiroes,  then  at  my  sister's  bed's  bead  in  the  same  room, 
almost  always  three  tog^ether,  and  then  stay*  The  sound  was  hollow,  and  load,  so  as  none  of  vs 
could  ever  imimte. 

It  would  answer  to  nty  mother,  if  she  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  bid  it.  It  wooid  knock  when  I 
was  putting  the  children  to  bed,  just  under  me  where  I  sat.  One  time  little  Kesy,  pretendlnf^  to 
•eare  Patty,  as  I  was  undressing  them,  stamped  with  her  foot  on  the  floor,  and  immediately  It  an* 
awered  with  three  knocks,  just  in  the  same  place.  It  was  more  loud  and  fierce  if  any  one  said  it 
was  rats,  or  any  thing  naluraL 

I  could  tell  you  abundance  more  of  it,  bat  the  rest  will  write,  and  therefore  it  ^'ould  be  needless. 
I  was  not  much  frighted  at  first,  and  very  little  at  last ;  but  it  was  never  near  me,  except  two  or  three 
times,  and  never  f<dlowed  me,  as  it  did  my  sister  Hetty.  I  have  been  with  her  when  tt  has  knocked 
under  her,  and  when  she  has  removdd  has  followed,  and  still  kept  just  under  her  feet,  which  wai 
enough  to  terrify  a  stouter  person. 

If  you  would  know  my  opinion  of  the  reason  of  this,  I  shall  briefly  tell  you.  I  believe  it  to  be 
witchcraft,  for  these  reasons.  About  a  year  since,  there  was  a  disturbance  at  a  town  near  us,  that 
vrai  undoubtedly  witciies ;  and  if  so  near,  wjiy  may  they  not  reach  us  f  Then  my  father  had 'for 
several  Sundays*  before  its  coming  preached  warmly  against  con9aIting  those  that  ai-e  called  cun- 
'ning  men,  which  our  people  are  ^ven  to  \  and  it  had  a  particular  spite  at  ray  father. 

Besides,  something  was  thrice  seen.  The  first  time  by  my  mother,  under  my  sister^  bed,  Itk*  ft 
badger,  only  without  any  head  that  was  discernible.  The  same  creature  vrtts  sat  by  the  dining- 
room  fire  one  evening ;  when  our  man  went  into  the  room,  it  run  by  him,  through  the  hall  undor 
the  stairs.  He  followed  with  a  candle,  and  searched,  but  it  ^-as  departed.  The  last  time  he  sa«r  it 
in  the  kitchen,  like  a  white  rabbit,  which  seems  likely  to  be  some  witch ;  and  I  do  so  really  beBeve 
it  to  be  one,  that  I  would  venture  to  fire  a  pistol  at  it, if  I  saw  it  long  enough.  It  has  been  heard  by 
me  and  others  since  December.    I  have  filled  up  all  my  room,  and  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  I  am. 

Your  loving  Sister 

lEMILU  WESLET. 

LETTER  Xll^^Mu  Susannah  Wtdey  to  her  Bnther  Samud. 
Dear  Brother  Wesley,  March  27. 

I  should  further  satisfy  you  concerning  the  disturbances,  hot  it  is  needless,  because  my  sisters 
Emilia  and  Hetty  write  so  particularly  about  it.  One  thing  I  believe  you  do  not  know,  that  is,  bist 
Sunday,  to  my  father^s  no  small  amazement,  his  trencher  danced  upon  the  table  a  pretty  while^ 
without  any  body's  stirring  the  table.  When  lo !  an  adventurous  wretch  took  it  up,  and  spoiled 
the  sport,  ftir  it  remained  suU  ever  afler.  How  glad  should  I  be  to  talk  with  you  about  it.  S^nd 
me  some  news,  for  we  are  secluded  fi-om  the  sight,  or  hearing  of  any  versal  thine  except  Jefl1«y. 

^  SUSANNAH  WISLET* 

A  Pa$Htge  in  a  Letterfrommy  Mother  to  me,  dated  Marek  27, 1717. 
t  cannot  imagine" how  you  should  be  so  curious  about  our  unwelcome  guest.   Fm*  my  part,  I  am 

Suite  tired  with  hearing  or  speaking  of  it ;  but  if  you  come  among  us,  you  will  find  enough  to  sft- 
isfy  all  your  scruples,  and  perhaps  may  hear  or  see  it  yourself.  S.  WESLEY. 

A  Passage  m  a  Letter  from  my  Sister  Emily  to  Mr.  N,  Berry^  datsd  April  1. 

7|ell  mv  brother  the  sprite  was  with  us  last  night,  and  heard  by  many  of  our  family,  especially  fay 
our  maid  and  myself.  She  sat  up  with  drink,  and  it  came  just  at  one  'o'clock,  and  opened  the  din- 
ing-room door.  After  some  time  it  shut  again.  She  saw  as  well  as  heard  it  both  shut  and  open  } 
then  it  began  to  knock  as  usual.    But  1  dare  write  no  longer,  lest  I  should  bear  it.  ' 

EMILIA  WESLET. 
My  FatherU  Joumalt  or  Diary,transeribed  hy  my  Brother  Jack,  August  77 j  1726,  andjrom  kinhymtf 

Feb>-uary,7,  1730-1. 
An  Account  of  Noises  and  disturlianoes  in  my  House,  at  Epworth,  Lincolnsbh-e,  in  tl>ecember%a]id 

Jsujuarj',  1716. 

From  the  first  of  December,  my  children  and  servants  heard  many  strange  noises,  groans,  knock- 
ings,  tc.  in  every  story,  and  most  of  the  rooms  of  my  house.  But  i  bearing  nothing  Of  It  myself, 
they  would  not  tell  me  for  some  time,  because,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  it  boded  aiqr 
ill  to  me,  I  could  not  hear  it.  When  it  increased,  and  the  family  could  not  easily  conceal  it,  they 
told  me  of  it.     -  ..-?.» 

My  daughters  Susannah  and  Ann,  were  below  stairs  in  the  dining  room,  and  heard  first  at  the 
doors,  then  over  their  heads,  and  the  night  after  a  knocking  under  their  feet,  though  nobody  was 
in  the  chambers  or  below  them.  The  kke  they  and  my  sei-vants  heard  in  both  the  kitchens,  at  the 
door  against  the  partition,  and  over  them.  The  maid  servant  heard  groans  as  of  a  dying  man. 
My  daughter  Emilia  coming  down  stairs  to  draw  up  the  clocli,  and  lock  the  door  at  ten  at  night,  as 
usual,  heard  under  the  staircase  a  sound  among  some  bottles  there,  as  if  they  had  been  all  dashed 
to  pieces ;  but  when  she  looked,  all  was  safe. 

Somethijrg,  like  the  steps  of  a  man,  was  heard  going  up  and  down  stairs,  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  vast  rumblings  below  stairs,  and  in  the  garrets.  My  man,  who  lay  in  the  garret,  heard  some 
one  eoroe  slaring  through  the  garret  to  his  chamber,  rattling  by  his  side,  as  if  against  his  shoes, 
tfaoogli  he  had  none  there;  at  other  times  walking  up  and  down  stairs,  when  all  the  house  were 
in  bed,  and  gobbling  like  a  turkey-cock  j  noises  were  heard  in  the  nurserv  and  all  the  other  cham- 
bers*, knocking  first  at  tbe  feet  of  the  bed  and  behind  it;  and  a  s^ound*  like  that  of  dancing  in  a 
matted  chamber,  next  the  nurserv,  when  the  door  was  locked,  and  nobodv  In  it 

My  wife  would  have  persuaded  them  it  w^  rats  within  doors,  and  some  unlucky  people  knockinr 
without ;  tiU  at  hist  we  heard  several  loud  knocks  in  our  own  chamlier,  on  my  side  of  the  bed ;  birt 
tin,  I  think,  the  21st  at  mght  I  heard  nothing  of  it.  That  night  I  was  waked  a  little  before  one,  by 
nine  distinct  very  loud  knocks,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  next  room  to  ours,  with  a  sort  of  a  nause 
at  every  third  stroke.  I  thought  it  might  be  somebody  Without  the  house,  and  having  got  a^ut 
mastiff,  hoped  he  would  soon  rid^me  of  it.  e.  a  ^  • 

The  next  night  I  heard  six  knocks,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  former.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  in 
the  morningafter  Sunday  the  28d,  when  about  seven  my  daughter  Emily  called  her  rooiber  into 
the  nursery,  and  told  her  she  might  now  hear  the  noises  there.  She  went  in,  and  heard  it  at  the 
Itedsieads,  then  under  the  bed,  then  at  the  head  gf  U.    fibe  knocked,  and  it  answered  her.    SHe 
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IpakedoAder.fhe  bed,  udthoagla  lome^nr  nn  fimtt  theaoe,  but  «oald  not  teU  of  whatthapc) 

,  J^ttlioaght  it  most  like  a  badger. 

.  The  next  night  but  one,  we  were  awaked  about  one,  by  the  noises,  which  were  so  violent,  it  wat 
in  vain  to  thiiUE  of  sleep  while  they  continued.  I  rose,  and  my  wife  woold  rise  with  roe.  We  went 
Into  every  dumber,  and  down  stairs ;  and  g-enerally  as  we  went  into  one  room,  we  heard  it  in  that 
behind  us,  though  all  the  Ceimily  had  b^n  in  bed  several  hours.   When  we  were  going  down  stairs, 

.  and  at  the  bottom  of  them,  we  heard,  as  Emily  had  done  before,  a  clashing  among  the  bottles,  a* 

.if  they  had  been  broke  all  to  pieces,  alid  another  sound  distinct  from  it,  as  if  a  pctk  «f  money  had 
iKen  thrown  down  before  us.    The  same,  three  of  m>'  daughters  heard  at  another  time. 

We  went  through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen,  when  our  mastiff  came  whining  to  us,  as  he  did  »!• 
ways  after  the  first  night  of  its  coming ;  for  then  he  barked  violently  at  it,  but  was  silent  after- 
wards, and  9eemed  more  afraid  than  any  of  the  children.  We  ^1  lieard  it  rattle  and  tbnnd«'  In 
every  room  above  or  behind  us,  locked  as  well  as  open,  except  my  study,  where  as  yet  it  never 
came. .  After  two,  we  went  to  bed,  and  were  pretty  quiet  the  rest  of  the  night 

Wednesday  night,  December  26,  after,  or  a  little  before  ten,  my  daughter  Emilia  heftrd  tlie  sig- 
nal of  its  bef  inmngto  plav,  with  which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted  •,  it  was  like  the  stroi^  wind* 
JMig  up  of  a  jack.  She  called  us,  and  I  went  into  the  nursery,  where  it  used  to  be  most  violent  The 
rest  of  the  children  were  asleep.  It  began  with  knocking  in  the  kitchen  andemeath,  then  seemed 
to  be  at  the  bed's  feet,  then  under  the  l»ed,  at  last  at  the  head  of  it  I  went  down  stairs,  and  hqockml 
with  ray  stick  ajgainst  the  joists  of  the  kitchen.  It  answered  me  as  often  and  as  loud  as  I  knocked ; 
but  then  I  knocked  as  I  usually  do  at  my  door,  1»  2  6  4  6  6—7,  but  this  puxsled  it,  and  it  did  Hoc 
answer,  or  not  in  the  same  method  *,  diough  tlie  children  heard  it  do  the  same  exactly  twice  or 

^thrice  after. 

I  went  up  stairs,  and  found  it  still  knocking  hard,  though  with- some  respite,  sometimes  under  the 
bed,  sometimes  at  the  bed's  head.  I  observed  my  children  that  they  were  frighted  in  their  sleeps 
and  trembled  very  much  till  it  waked  th^m.  I  staved  there  alone,  bid  them  go  to  sleep,  and  sat  at 
tlie  bed's  feet  by  them,  when  the  noise  began  again.  I  asked  it  what  it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed 
Innocent  children,  and  did  not  come  to  me  m  my  study,  if  it  bad  any  thing  to  say  to  me.  Soon  after 
kgave  one  knock  on  the  outside  of  the  house.   All  the  rest  were  within,  and  knocked  off  for  that 

Bight 

I  went  out  of  doors,  sometimes  alone,  at  others  with  company,  and  walked  round  the  house,  bot 
«ould  see  or  hear  nothing.  Several  nights  the  latch  of  our  lodging  chamber  would  be  lifted  up 
wery  often,  when  all  were  m  bed.  One  night,  when  the  noise  was  great  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  a 
deal  partition,  and  the  door  in  the  yard,  the  latch  whereof  was  often  lifted  up,  my  daughter  Eoulte 
went  and  held  it  fast  on  the  inside,  but  it  was  still  lifted  up,  and  the  door  pushed  viotentiy  against 
her,  though  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  outside. 

When  we  were  at  prayers,  and  came  to  the  prayers  for  King  George,  and  the  Prinoet  it  would 
make  a  great  noise  over  our  heads  constantiy,  whence  some  of  the  family  called  it  a  Jacobite.  I 
have  been  thrice  pushed  by  an  invisible  power,  once  against  the  comer  of  my  desk  in  the  study, « 
second  time  against  the  door  of  the  matted  chamber,  a  third  time  against  the  right  side  of  the  frame 
of  mv  study  door,  as  1  was  going  in. 

I  followed  the  aoise  into  almost  every  room  in  the  house,  both  by  day  and  by  ni^t,  with  lights 
and  without,  and  have  sat  alone  for  some  time,  and  when  1  heard  the  noise,  sjioke  to  it  to  tell  me 
what  it  was,  but  never  heard  any  articulate  voice,  and  only  once  or  twice  two  or  three  feeble 
sqoeakSja  little  louder  than  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  but  not  like  the  noise  of  rats,  whidi  I  have  often 
beard. 

I  had  designed  on  Friday,  December  the  28t]i,  to  make  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Hr.  Downs,  at  Nor- 
jBuuidy,  and  stay  some  days  with  him,  but  the  noises  were  so  boisterous  on  Thursday  night,  that  I 
did  not  care  to  leave  my  family.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Hoole,  of  Haxsey,  and  desired  his  company  on 
Friday  night  He  came  *,  and  it  began  after  ten,  a  little  later  tiiaa  ordinary.  The  younger  children 
were  gone  to  bed,  the  rest  of  the  family  and  Mr.  Hoole  were  together  in  the  matted  chamber.  I 
sent  the  servants  down  to  fetch  in  some  fbel.  went  with  them,  and  staid  In  the  kitchen  till  they 
came  in.  When  tiiey  were  gone,  I  heard  loud  noises  against  the  doors  and  partition,  and  at  length 
the  uraal  signal,  though  somewhat  after  the  time.  I  had  never  heard  it  before,  but  knew  it  by  the 
^pseription  my  daughter  had  given  me.  It  vmas  much  like  the  turning  about  of  a  windmill  wiien 
the  wind  changes.  When  the  servants  returned,  I  went  up  to  the  company,  who  had  heard  the 
other  noises  be][ow,  but  not  the  «ignaL  We  beard  all  the  knocking  as  tisual^  from  one  chamber  to 
another,  but  at  its  going  off,  like  the  rubbing  of  a  beast  against  the  ^alH  but  from  that  time  tiU 
January  the  24th,  we  were  quiet. 

Having  received  a  letter  from  Samuel  the  day  before  relating  to  it,  I  read  what  I  had  written  of 
h  to  my  ramily  *,  and  this  day  at  morning  prayer,  the  fhmily  heard  the  usual  knocks  at  the  prayef 
f«r  the  ]Ung.--At  night  they  were  more  distinct,  bothin  the  {  -      •     "•  -    •      *      • 


.  ^  .  f  prayer  for  the  KUig,  and  that  for  the 

Prince ;  and  one  very  loud  knock  at  the  amen  was  heard  by  my  wife^  and  most  of  my  children,  at 
the  inside  of  my  bed.  I  heard  nothing  myself.  After  nine,  Robert  Brown  sittbig  alone  by  the  fire 
in  the  back  kitchen,  something  came  out  of  the  copper  hole  like  a  rabbit,  but  less,  and  tiuaied  round 
five  times  very  swiftly.  Its  ears  lay  flat  upon  its  neck,  and  its  little  scut  stood  stnught  up.  He  ran 
after  it  with  the  tongs  in  his  hands,  but  when  he  could  find  nothing,  he  was  frighted,  and  went  to 
the  maid  In  the  parlour. 


King  George,  it  began  to  knock,  and  did  the  same  when  I  prayed  for  the  prince.    Two  knodts  I 
heara,  but  took  no  notice  after  prayers,  till  after  all  who  were  m  the  room,  ten  parsons  besides  me, 
spoke  of  it,  and  said  they  heard  it    Mo  noise  at  all  the  rest  of  the  prayers. 
6  unday ,  January  27.    Two  soft  strokes  at  the  morning  prayers  for  King  George^  above  stairs. 

Addenda  to  mtdfrem  my  Faiher*9  Diary. 

Friday^  December  21.  Knocking  I  heard  first,  I  think,  this  night  -,  to  wliich  disturbances,  I  hope, 
6od  will  in  his  good  time  put  an  end. 
Sunday,  December  23.  Not  much  disturbed  with  the  noises  that  are  now  grown  customary  to  me.' 
Wednesday,  December  ^.    Sat  up  to  hear  noises.    Strange !  spoke  to  It,  uocked  off. 
Friday,  28.    TheuoisM  very  boisterousniid  disturbing  this  night 
Saturday  2a    Not  frightedT  with  the  continued  disturbance  ofmy  fhmity. 
Xuesday,  Jaoflnry  1, 171'Z.  2ly  fiuuly  hsve  had  no  disturbnnee  since  I  went 
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The  first  time  my  mother  ever  heard  any  unusual  noise  at  Epworth^  was  longr  beftHre  the  distnv> 
bancp  of  oid  Jeflery.  My  brother,  lately  come  from  London,  had  one  eveniB|^  a  sharp  qoarre)  with 
my  sister  Sukey,  at  which  time,  my  mother  happening  to  be  above  in  her  own  chamber,  the  door  and 
windows  rung  and  jarred  very  loud,  and  presently  several  distinct  strokes,  three  ^  thr««,  *Bere 
struck.  From  that  night  it  never  failed  to  five  notice  in  much  the  sane  manner,  against  an^  signal 
misfortune,  or  illness  of  any  belonging  to  the  family. 

Of  Out  general  CircumOtmus  which  follow^  moat^  if  not  att^  the  FofinVy  were  frtfuetU  fFitnesset. 

1.  Presently  after  any  noise  wa«  beard,  the  wind  commonly  rose,  and  whistled  very  lond  round 
the  bouse,  and  increased  with  it 

2.  The  signal  was  given,  which  my  lather  likens  to  the  turning  roimd  of  a  wind-mill  when  the 
ttand  ciianges ;  Mr.  Boole  (Rector  of  Ilaxey)  to  the  pbming  of  deal  boards ',  ray  sister  to  the  swift 
winding  up  of  a  jack.    It  commonly  began  at  tlie  corner  of  the  top  of  the  nursery* 

.  3.  Before  it  came  into  any  room,  the  latches  were  frequently  lifted  up^  tbe  windows  clattered,  and 
,wbalevej'  iron  or  brass  was  aiwut  tbe  chamber,  rung  and  Jarred  exceedingly. 

4.  When  it  was  iaanr  room,  let  ihem  make  what  noise  they  would,  as  they  sometimes  did  oa 
purpose,  its  dead  hollow  note  would  be  clearly  heard  above  tham  alL 

5.  It  constantly  knocked  while  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  Prince  were  repeating,  and  was 
pliainly  heard  l^  all  in  the  room,  but  my  fa'tber,  and  soraetiines  by  him,  as  w^realso  the  thundering 
knocks  at  the  nmen. 

6.  The  sound  very  often  aeemed  in  tbe  air  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  nor  could  they  ever  make  any 
sueh  themselves,  by  any  contrivance. 

7.  Though  it  seemed  to  rattle  down  the  pewter,  to  clap  the  doors,  draw  the  curtains,  kick  tbe 
wan*s«hoe8  up  and  down,  iuc.  yet  it  never  moved  any  thing  except  tbe  latchesj  otherwise  than  ma- 
king it  tremble;  unless  once,  when  it  threw  open  tbe  nursery  door. 

&  The  mastift*,  though  he  barked  violently  at  it  the  firft  day  be  came,  yet  whenever  it  came  after 
that,  nay,  sometimes  before  the  faunily  perceived  it,  he  ran  whining,  or  quite  silent,  to  shelter  him* 
0elf  behind  some  of  tbe  company* 

9.  It  never  came  by  day,  till  my  mother  ordered  the  horn  to  be  blown. 

](K  After  that  time,  scarce  any  one  could  go  from  one  room  into  another,  but  the  latch  of  the  room 
they  went  to  was  lifted  up  before  they  touched  it. 

11.  It  never  came  once  into  my  father's  study.  Ull  he  talked  to  it  sharply,  called  it  dcA^and^lMai^ 
devi?,  and  bid  it  cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children,  and  come  to  him  in  his  «tudy,  if  it  had  any 
thing  to  say  to  him. 

12.  From  tbe  time  of  my  mother's  desiring  it  not  to  distivb  berfrom  five  to  six,  it  was  never 
beard  in  her  chamtier  from  five  till  she  came  down  stairs,  nor  at  any  other  time,  when  she  was  e»> 
|kk»yed  in  devotion. 

%fL  Whether  our  clock  went  right  or  wrong,  it  always  came,  as  near  as  could  be  guessed,  whfik 
by  the  night  it  wanted  a  quarter  m  ten. 

JUv  Mother's  AcceufU  to  Jack, 

Aug.  27, 1726. 
About  ten  days  after  Nanny  Marshall  had  heard  unusual  groans  at  the  dinhig  room  door,  Emify 
came  and  told  me  that  the  servants  and  children  had  been  several  times  frighted  with  strange 

Eoans  and  knockings  about  the  house.  I  answered,  that  the  rats  John  Maw  bftd  frightened  from 
I.  house,  t^  blowing'  a  horn  there,  were  come  into  ours,  and  ordered  that  one  should  be  sent  (or. 
UoHy  was  much  displeased  at  it,  and  said,  if  it  was  any  thing  supernatural,  it  certainly  would  be 
very  angry,  and  more  troublesome.  However,  the  horn  was  blown  in  the  garrets  ;  and  tbe  efibjct 
was,  that  whereas  t>efbre  the  noises  were  always  in  the  night,  from  this  Urae  they  were  heard  at  tM 
hours  day  and  night 

'  Soon  after,  about  seven  in  tbe  morning,  Emily  came  and  desHred  roe  to  go  into  the  nursery, 
where  I  should  be  convinced  they  were  not  startled  at  nothing.  On  my  coming  thiiher,  I  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  feet,  and  quickly  after  at  tbe  head  of  the  bed.  I  desired  if  it  was  a  spirit  it  would 
answer  me,  and  knocking  several  times  with  my  foot  on  the  ground,  with  several  pauses,  it  re- 
peatcii  under  tlie  sole  of  my  feet  exactly  tbe  same  number  of  strokes^  with  tiie  very  same  intervala. 
Ketzy,  then  six  or  seven  3'ears  old,  said,  let  it  answer  roe  too,  if  it  can,  and  stamping,  the  saow 
sounds  were  returned  that  she  made,  many  times,  successively. 

Upon  my  looking  under  the  biMl,  something  ran  out  pretty  much  like  a  bndger,  and  seemed  l» 
run  directly  undarKmily^s  petticoats,  who  sat  opposite  to  me  on  the  other  si<&.  I  went  out,  and 
one  or  two  nights  after,  when  we  were  just  got  to  bed,  I  heard  nine  strokes,  three  by  three,  on  tlae 
other  side  the  bed,  as  if  one  had  struck  violently  on  a  chest  with  a  large  stick.  Mr.  Wesl^  teapt 
up,c<illed  Hetty,  who  alone  was  up  in  the  house,  and  searcl>ed  every  room  in  the  bouse,  but  to  ao 
purpose-  It  Continued  from  tbts  time  to  knock  and  groan  frequently  at  all  hours,  day  and  night-f 
unlj  1  earnestly  desired  it  might  not  disturb  me  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  and  tiiere  se- 
ver wasnny  noisp  in  my  room  after  during  that  time. 

At  other  times,  I  have  often  heard  it  over  my  mantle  tree,  and  once,  coming  up  after  dinner,  « 
eradle  seemed  to  be  strongly  rocked  in  ray  chamber.  When  I  went  in,  the  sound  seemed  to  i>e  te 
the  nursery.  Wben  I  was  in  the  nursery,  it  seemed  in  my  chamber  again.  One  night  Mr.  W.  and 
I  were  waked  by  sonve  one  running  down  the  garret  stairs,  then  down  the  broad  stairs,  then  up  the 
narrow  ones,  then  up  the  garret  stairs,  then  down  again,  and  so  the  same  ruund.  The  rooms  trem> 
bled  as  it  passed  along,  and  the  doors  shook  exceedingly,  so  tltat  tbe  dattering  of  the  latches  was 
veiy  loud- 
Mr.  W.  proposing  to  rise,  I  rose  with  him,  and  went  down  the  broad  stairs,  hand  in  hand,  to  light 
a  candle.  Near  the  foot  of  them  alarge]K>t  of  money  seemed  to  be  poured  out  at  my  waist,  andu> 
run  jingling  down  my  night-gown  to  my  feet  Presently  after  we  heard  the  noise  as  of  a  vast  stone 
thrown  among  several  dozen  of  bottles,  which  lay  under  the  stairs:  but  upon  our  looking  no  liurt 
was  done.  In  tbe  haU  the  mi^stiff  met  us,  crying  and  striving  to  get  between  us.  We  returned  up 
into  the  nursery,  where  tbe  noise  was  very  great.  The  children  were  all  asleep,  but  panting,  trem- 
hUug,  and  sweating  extremely. 

Shortly  after,  on  Mr.  Wesley's  invitation,  Mr.  Hoole  staid  a  night  with  us.  As  \ve  were  all  sitting 
round  the  fire  in  the  matted  chamber,  he  asked  whether  that  gentle  knocking  wns  ii^  I  toid  hhik 
yes,  and  it  continued  the  soundi  which  was  much  lower  than  usual.  This  w»s  observatte  that 
while  w«  were  talking  lo^d  iato^  same  room,  the  noise,  seemingly  lower  ten  any  of  our  voioes, 
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WM  dinfuetfybemxl  tibovt  theni«U.   These  were  Ae  most  remarkable  passftgfef  I  remember,  ez- 
cept  sach  as  were  commoa  to  all  the  &inily. 

My  SiHer  Emiiy*s  Account  to  Jack* 

Aboqt  a  fbrtni|^ht  after  the  time  when,  as  I  was  told,  the  noises  were  heard,  I  went  from  my  mo- 
ther's mum,  who  was  jost  gone  to  bed^  to  the  best  chamber,  ta  fetch  my  sister  Sukey's  candle. 
When  I  was  there,  the  windows  and  doors  began  to  jar.  and  ring  exceedingly,  and  presently  after  I 
heard  a  sound  in  the  iiitrhen,  as  if  a  vast  stone  coal  bad  been  thrown  down,  and  mashed  to  pieced 
I  went  down  thither  with  ray  caudle,  and  found  nothing  more  than  osual  \  hut  as  f  was  going  by 
tiie  screen,  something  began  knocking  on  the  other  side,  just  even  with  my  head.  When  I  looked 
•n  the  inside,  the  knocking  was  on  tiie  outside  of  It;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  get  round,  it  was  at  tha 
hiside  again.  I  followed  to  and  fro  several  times,  till  at  last,  finding  it  to  no  purpose,  and  turnings 
abeut  to  go  away  before  I  wa^out  of  the  room,  the  latch  of  the  back  kitchen  door  was  lifted  np 
many  tiroes.  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  could  see  nobody.  I  tried  to  shut  the  door,  but 
it  was  thrust  against  me,  and  I  cooid  feel  the  latch,  which  I  held  in  my  hand,  moving  upwards  at- 
the  same  time.  1  lodked  out  again,  but  lindin?  it  was  labour  lost,  claoped  the  door  to,  and  kicked 
it-  Immediately  the  latch  was  moved  strongly  i»p  and  down,  but  I  left  it,  and  Went  up  the  worst 
•tairs,  from  whence  I  heard,  as  if  a  great  stone  had  been  thrown  among  the  bottles,  whicalay  under 
tiie  best  stairs.    However  I  went  to  bed. 

Frtim  this  ^me,  I  heard  it  every  night,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  continued  a  month  in  its  full 
majesty,  nif  ht  and  day.  Then  it  intermitted  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  when  it  began  again,  it 
knocked  omy  on  nights,  and  grew  less  and  less  troublesome,  till  at  Uist  it  went  quite  away.  To* 
wards  the  latter  end  it  used  to  knock  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  seemed  further  and  further 
•ff,  till  it  ceased  to  be  heard  at  all. 

My  Sister  Molly's  Account  to  Jack, 

August  27. 

I  have  always  thought  tt  was  November,  the  rest  of  oar  family  think  it  was  the  1st  of  I^cember, 
1716,  when  Nanny  Marshall,  who  had  a  bowl  of  butter  in  her  hand,  ran  to  me,  and  two  or  three 
atfUTe  of  my  sisters,  in  the  dinitag  room,  and  told  us  she  had  heard  several  groans  in  the  hall,  as  of  a 
,  dying  man.  We  thought  it  whs  Mr.  Turpine,  who  had  the  stone,  and  used  sometimes  to  come  and 
see  us.  About  a  fortnight  after,  when  my  sister  Sukey  and  I  were  going  to  bed,  she  told  me  how 
Ae  was  frightened  in  the  dining  room,  the  day  before',  by  a  noise,  first  at  the  folding  door,  and  thea 
aiver  head.  I  was  reading  at  the  table,  and  had  scarce  told  her  I  believed  nothing  of  it,  when  seve- 
ral knocks  were  gp^en  just  under  my  feet.  We  both  made  haste  Into  bed,  and  Just  as  we  laid  down, 
die  warming  pan  by  the  bedside  jarred  and  rung,  as  did  the  latch  of  the  door,  which  was  lifted 
swiftly  up  and  down  *,  presently  a  great  chain  seemed  to  fall  on  the  outside  of  the  door  (we  were  in 
Ihebe^  chamber,)  the  door,  latch,  hinges,  the  warming  pan,  and  windows  jarred,  and  the  house 
iliook  from  top  to  lx»ttom. 

A  few  days  after,  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  I  was  by  myself  in  the  dining  room.  The 
ifoor  seemed  to  open,  though  it  was  still  shut,  and  somebody  walked  in  a  night-gown  trailing  apon 
the  ground  (nothing  appearing,)  and  seemed  to  go  leisurely  round  me.  I  started  np,  and  ran  up 
stairs  to  iny  mother's  chamber,  and  told  the  story  to  her  and  my  sister  Emily.  A  few  nights  after, 
my  father  ordered  me  to  light  him  to  his  study.  Just  as  he  had  unlocked  it,  the  latch  was  lifted  up 
for  htm.  The  same  ('after  we  blew  the  horn)  was  often  done  to  me,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night  <k 
.  many  other  things  all  the  family  as  well  as  rae  were  witnesses. 

My  father  went  into  the  nursery  from  the  matted  chamber,  whei-e  we  were,  by  himself  in  the  dark. 
It  knocked  very  loud  on  the  press-bed  head.  He  adjured  it  to  tell  him  why  it  oame,  but  it  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  *,  at  which  he  was  very  angry,  spoke  sharply,  called  it  dtaf  and  dumb  dentil^  «nd 
repeated  his  adjuration.  Aly  sisters  were  terribly  aft^ud  it  would  speak.  When  he  had  done,  it 
knocked  hit;  knock  on  the  bed's  head,  so  exceeding  violently,  as  if  it  would  break  it  to  shivers,  and 
frutn  that  time  we  heard  nothing  till  near  a  montli  after. 

My  Sitter  Svkey^s  Aceount  to  Jack. 

I  believed  nothing  of  it  till  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first  noises,  then  one  night  t  sft  op  on  pur- 
pose  to  hear  it.  While  I  was  working  in  the  best  chamber,  and  earnestly  desiring^to  hear  if  a 
knocking  began  just  under  my  feet  As  I  knew  the  room  below  was  locked,  I  was  frightened, 
«Dd  leapt  into  bed  with  all  my  clothes  on.  I  afterwards  heard  as  it  were  a  great  chain  fall,  and  af- 
ter some  time, the  usual  noises  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  One  night  hearing  it  was  most  vi- 
olent in  the  nursery,  I  resolved  to  lie  there.  Late  at  night,  several  strong  knocks  were  given  on  tlie 
two  lowest  steps  of  the  gawet  stairs,  which  were  close  to  the  nursery  door.  The  latch  of  the  door 
ft«niarr«d,  and  seemed  to  be  swiftlv  moved  to  and  fro,  and  presently  began  knocking  about  a  ynrA 
w2tfaa>i  the  room,  on  the  floor.  It  then  came  gradually  to  slater  Hetty's  bed,  who  trembled  strong- 
ly in  her  sleep.  It  beat  very  loud  three  strokes  at  a  time,  on  the  bed's  head.  My  father  came,  and 
adjured  it  to  speak,but  it  knocked  on  for  some  time,  and  then  removed  to  the  room  over,  where  it 
knocked  my  father's  knock  on  the  ground,  as  if  it  would  beat  the  house  down.  I  had  no  mind  to 
ctay  longer,  hut'got  up,  and  went  to  sister  Em  and  my  mother,  who  were  in  her  room.  From  thence 
we  heard  the  noises  as^in  from  the  nursery.  I  proposed  playing  a  game  at  cards,  but  we  had  scarce 
began,  when  a  knocking  began  under  our  feet  We  left  off  playing,  and  it  removed  hack  again  iut« 
fte  nursery,  where  it  continued  till  towards  morning. 

Skttr  Ntuwf^s  AooownltoJack* 

Septemlier  10. 

The  first  poise  my  dster  Nancy  heard,  was  in  the  best  chamber,  with  my  sister  Molly  and  my  ns- 
ter  Sukey ;  soon  after  niy  father  had  ordered  her  to  blow  a  horn  in  the  garrets,  where  it  was  fcnock- 
iB^vtoleatly.  She  was  terribly  afhiid,  being  obliged  to  go  in  the  dark,and  kneeling  down  on  the 
•taira,  desjtred  that,  as  she  acted  not  to  please  herself,  it  might  have  no  power  over  her.  As  soon  as 
^  eanteinto  the  room  the  noise  ceased,  nor  did  it  begin  again  till  near  ten  *,  but  then,  and  for  • 
Ajgood  while,  it  made  much  greater,  and  more  frequent  noises  than  it  had  done  before.  When  she 
•Iterwards  came  into  the  chamber  in  the  daytime,  itcommonty  walked  after  her  from  room  to  room. 
It  foUowed  her  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other,  and  back  again,  as  often  as  she  went  back : 
aad  whatever  she  did  which  made  any  sort  of  noise,  the  same  thing  seemed  just  to  be  done  behind 
Iter. 

When  five  or  six  were  set  in  the  nursery  together,  a  cradle  would  seem  to  be  strongly  rocked  ia 
the  room  over,  thourh  no  cradle  bad  ever  been  there.  One  night  she  wm  [sitting  on  the  press-bed, 
pkayiftp  •!  card*  wioi  som«  of  mjr  sisters,  when  my  sister  Molly,  Etty,  Patty,  and  iLezzy,  were  in  the 
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room,  and  Robert  Brown.  The  bed  on  which  my  sister  Nancy  sat,  was  lifted  up  with  her  ofi  if* 
She  leapt  down  and  said,  «  8ure)y  old  Jeffeir  would  not  run  away  with  her."  However,  they  per- 
suaded her  to  sit  down  again,  which  she  had  scarce  done,  when  it  was  aeain  lifted  up  several  times 
successively,  a  coosiderabie  heig^ht,  upon  which  she  left  her  seat,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  tff 
itit  there  any  more.  ^        , 

Whenever  they  began  to  raenftou  Mr.  8.  it  presently  began  to  Icnock,  and  continued  to  do  so  till 
dev  chan^dthe  discourse.  All  the  time  my  sister  Sukey  was  writing  her  last  letter  to  Wro,  it  made 
a  very  great  noise  all  round  the  room,  and  the  night  after  she  sef  out  for  London,  it  knocltcd  ti.|t 
morning  with  scarce  any  intermission. 

Mr.  Hoole  read  prayers  once,  but  It  knocked  as  usual  at  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  Prince. 
Theknocldngs  at  those  prayers  were  only  towards  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances,  for  a  week  or 
thereabottU. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  HooteU  Account, 

September  16. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  Epwortb,  Mr.  Wesley  felling  me,  he  sent  for  me  to  coiyure,  I  knew  not 
what  he  meant,  till  some  of  your  sisters  told  me  what  had  happened,  and  that  I  was  sent  for  to  sit 
«p.  I  expected  every  hour.  It  being  then  about  noon,  to  hear  something  extraordinary,  but  to  no 
purpose.  At  supper  too,  and  at  prayers,  all  was  silent,  contrary  to  custom,  but  soon  after  one  of  the 
maids,  who  went  up  to  sheet  a  bed,'broaght  the  alarm,  that  Jeffery  was  come  above  stairs.  We  all 
Went  up,  and  as  we  verb  standing  round  the  fire  in  the  east  chamber,  something  began  knockicgf 
|ust  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall,  on  the  chimney-piece,  as  with  a  key.  Presently  the  knocking  was 
under  our  feet,  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  went  down,  he  with  a  great  deal  of  hope,  and  I  with  fear.  As 
soon  as  we  were  in  the  kitchen,  the  sound  was  above  us  in  the  room  we  had  left.  We  returned  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  heard  at  the  broad  stairs  head,  some  oneslarinff  with  their  feet  (all  the  Seuzu- 
ly  being  now  in  bed  beside  us)  and  then  trailing,  as  it  were,  and  rustling  with  a  silk  night-gown. 
,  Quickly  it  was  in  the  nursery,  at  the  bed's  head,  knocking  as  it  had  doneat  first,  three  by  three- 
Mr.  Wesley  spoke  to  it,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  the  devil,  and  soon  after  it  knocked  at  the  vrin* 
dow,  and  changed  its  sound  into  one  like  the  plaining  of  boards.  From  thence  it  went  on  the  oiit< 
vrard  south  side  of  the  house,  sounding  fainter  and  fainter,  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

I  was  at  no  other  time  than  this  durmg  the  noises  at  Epworth,  and  do  not  now  remember  any  vaote 
circumstances  than  these. 

Epworth,Sept.1. 

My  sister  Kezzy  says  she  remembers  nothinr  else,  butthat  it  knocked  my  lather's  knock,  readj 
to  beat  the  house  down  in  the  nursery  one  night. 

Rohin  BrotmU  AocoUtU  to  Jack. 

The  first  time  Roliin  Brown,  my  father's  man,  heard  it,  was  when  he  was  fetching^  down  somd 
•om  from  the  garrets*  Son>ewhat  knocked  on  a  door  just  by  him,  which  made  him  run  away  down 
stairs.  From  that  time  it  used  frequently  to  visit  him  in  bed,  walking  up  the  garret  stairs,  and  in  the 
garrets,  like  a  man  in  jack  boots,  witka  night  gown  trailing  after  him,  then  iifting  up  his  latch  and. 
making-  it  jar,  and  making  presently  a  noise  in  his,  room  like  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock,  then 
fturabung  over  his  shoes  or  boots  by  the  bed  side.  Tie  was  resolved  once  to  be  too  hard  for  it,  and 
so  took  alarge  iViastiff  we  had  just-  got,  to  bed  with  him,  and  left  his  shoes  and  boots  below  stairs  } 
but  he  might  as  well  have  spared  his  labour,  for  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing,  whether  any  were 
4  tiiere  or  no.  The  same  sound  Was  heard  as  if  there  had  been  forty  pairs.  The-dog  indeed  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him,  for  as  soon  as  the  hitch  began  to  jar,  he  crept  into  bed,  made  such  an  howling- 
and  barking  together,  in  spite  of  all  the  man  could  do,  that  he  alarmed  most  of  the  family. 

Soon  after,  being  grinding  corn  in  the  garrets,  and  liappeniug  to  stop  a  little,  the  handle  of  the 
mill  was  turned  round  with  great  swiftness.  He  said  nothing  vexed  him,  but  that  the  mill  was 
empty.  1£  com  had  been  in  it,  old  Jeffeiy  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  for  him  ;  he  would  ne- 
ver have  disturbed  him. 

One  niffht  being  ill,  he  was  leaning  his  head  u|K>n  the  back  kitchen  chimney  (the  jam  he  called 
it)  with  the  tongs  in  bis  hands,  when  from  behind  the  oven-stop,  which  lay  by  the  fire,  somewhat 
«ame  out  like  a  white  rabbit    It  turned  rouiifi  before  him  several  times,  and  then  rem  to  tlie 
same  place  again.    He  was  frighted,  started  up,  and  ran  with  tiie  tongs  into  the  parlour,  (di-  . 
sing  room.) 

D.  R.  Epwortb,  Aug.  SI, 

Bettv  Massy  one  day  came  to  me  in  the  parlour,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  old  Jeffery,for  she 
said  she  tliought  there  was  no  such  tiling.  When  we  had  talked  a  little  about  it,  I  knocked  three 
times  with  a  reel  1  had  in  my  hand,  against  the  dining  room  ceiling,  and  the  same  were  presently  re- 
peated. She  desired  me  to  knock  so  aeain,  which  I  did,  but  they  Were  answered  with  three  more 
so  violently,  as  shook  the  house,  though  no  one  was  in  the  chamber  over  us.  She  prayed  me  ta 
knock  no  more  for  fear  it  should  come  in  to  us. 

Epwortb,  Aug.  31, 1726. 

John  and  Kitty  Maw,  who  lived  over  against  us,  listened  several  nights  in  the  time  of  the  disturb 
kance,  but  could  never  hear  any  thing. 

NARRATiyEdrwaan  up  hy  John  Wtshy^  and  published  iy  him  in  the  ArtMnian  Magazine. 

When  I  was  very  young,  I  heard  several  letters  read,  wrote  to  my  elder  brother  by  my  father , 
giving  an  account  of  strange  disturbances,  which  were  in  his  house  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire. 

When  I  went  down  thither,  in  the  year  1730, 1  carefully  inquired  into  the  particulars.  I  spoke  to 
each  of  the  persons  who  were  then  in  the  house,  and  took  down  what  each  could  testify  of  liis  orlier 
ewn  knowledge.    The  shm  of  which  was  this. 

On  Dec.  2, 1716,  while  Robert  Brown,  my  father's  servant,  wad^  sitting  with  one  of  the  maids  a 
little  before  ten  at  night,  in  the  dining  room  which  opened  into  the  ^u^ien,  they  both  heard  one 
knocking  at  the  door.  Robert  rose  and  opened  it,  but  could  see  nobody.  Quickly  it  knocked  again 
and  groaned.  «  It  is  Mr.  ;Turpine,"  said  Robert :  ^  he  has  the  stone,  and  uses  to  gmoan  so."  He 
opened  the  door  again  twice  or  thrice,  the  knocking  being  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  But  still  seeing^ 
nothing,  and  being  a  little  stalled,  they  rose  and  went  up  to  fafed.  When  Robert  came  to  the'  top 
of  the  garret  stairs,  he  saw  a  hand  mill,  which  was  at  a  little  distance,  whirled  about  very  swifdy. . 
When  he  related  this  he  said,  «  Nought  vexed  me,  but  that  it  Was  empty.  I  thought,  if  it  had  but 
been  full  of  malt  he  might  haye  ground  his  heart  out  for  me."  When  he  was  in  bed,  he  heai^  as  it 
were  the  gobbling  of  a  turkey-cock,  close  to  the  bed  side  :  and  soon  after,  the  sound  of  one  stum- 
bling over  his  shoes  and  boots,  but  there  were  none  there :  he  had  left  them  below.  The  nekt  day  be 
and  the  maid  related  these  things  to  the  other  maid,  who  ktughed  heartily,  and  said, "  What  a  couple 
of  fools  are  you !  I  defy  any  thing  to  fright  me.*  After  chuniiDg  in  the  evening,  she  put  the  bHiter 
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>i  a.  tray,  and  bad  so  soooer  carried  it  ioto  the  dainr.  than  she  heard  «  knoekinff  on  the  thelf  whera 
aeveiiat  puncheons  of  milk  stood,  flrst  above  the  shdn;  then  below;  she  took  th«  candle  and  seavob- 
ed  both  above  and  below ;  bat  bein^  able  to  find  nothing,  threw  dowa  butter,  trav  and  all,  and  ran 
away  for  U/e.  The  next  evening  between  five  and  six  o^clo«k  my  sister  Molly,  then  about  Iwentv 
years  of  age,  sitting- in  the  dining:  room,  readlnff,  heard  as  ir  it  were  the  door  that  led  into  the  hatt 
opan,  and  a  person  walking:  in,  that  seemed  to  have  on  a  silk  nightrgown,  rustling  and  traUing  along. 
It  seemed  to  walk  round  her,  then  to  the  door,  then  round  again :  but  she  could  sea  nothing.  Sba 
thought, « it  signifies  nothbtg  to  run  away :  for  whatever  it  Is,  It  can  run  fester  than  me."  So  die 
rose,  put  her  book  under  her  arm,  and  walked  slowly  away.  After  supper,  she  Was  sitting  with  my 
Bister  Sukey,  (about  a  year  older  than  her,)  in  one  of  the  chambers,  and  telling  her  what  had  hap- 
pened, she  quite  made  light  of  it;  telling  her, "  I  wonder  yon  are  so  ea^y  frighted )  I  woald  ma 
aee  what  would  fright  me."  Presently  a  knocking  began  under  the  table.  She  took  tha  candle  and 
looked,  but  could  find  nothing.  Then  the  iron  casement  began  to  clatter,  and  the  lid  of  a  warmuif 
pan.  Next  the  latch  of  the  door  moved  up  and  down  without  ceasing.  She  started  up,  leaped  into 
the  bed  wiUiout  undressing,  pulled  the  bed  clothes  over  her  head,  ai^  never  ventured  lo  look  up  till 
next  morning.  A  nigitt  or  two  after,  my  sister  Hetty,  a  year  younger  than  my  sister  Holly,  was 
waiting  as  usual,  between  nine  and  t^n,  to  take  away  my  father's  candle,  when  she  heasd  one  com- 
ing down  the  garret  stairs,  walking  slowly  by  her,  then  going  down  the  best  stairs,  then  up  the  bank 
stairs,  and  up  the  garret  stairs.  And  at  every  step,  it  seemed  the  house  shook  from  top  to  bottom^ 
3ust  then  my  father  knoclied.  She  went  in,  took  his  candle,  and  got  to  bed  as  fast  as  possible.  3ta 
the  morning  she  told  this  to  my  eldest  sister,  who  told  her,»  You  know  I  believe  none  of  that* 
things.  Pray  let  me  take  away  the  candle  to-night  and  I  will  find  out  the  trick.^  She  acoordtngly 
took  my  sister  Hetty's  place,  and  had  no  sooner  taken  away  the  candle,  than  she  heard  a  nolae  be- 
low. She  hastened  down  stairs,  to  the  hall,  where  the  noise  was.  But  it  was  then  in  the  kitchen. 
She  ran  into  t|ie  kitchen,  where  it  was  drumming  on  the  inside  of  the  screen.  When  she  went 
round  it  was  drumming  ou  the  outside,  and  so  always  on  the  side  opposite  to  her.  Then  she  heard  m 
Iknockiug  at  the  back  kitchen  door.  She  ran  to  it,  unlocked  It  softly,  and  when  the  knocking  waa 
repeated,  suddenly  opened  it :  but  nothing  was  td  be  seen.  As  soon  as  she  had  shut  it,  the  knoekiag 
began  again;  she  opened  it  again,  but  coud  see  nothing:  when  she  went  to  shut  the  door,  it  waa 
violently  thrust  against  her ;  she  let  it  fiy  open,  but  nothing  appeared.  She  went  again  to  shut  it, 
»ad  it  was  again  thrust  against  her:  but  she  set  her  knee  and  her  shoulder  to  the  door,  forced  It  to, 
«nd turned  the  key.  Then  the  knocking  began  again:  but  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed. 
However,  from  tliat  time  she  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  was  no  imposture  in  the  alTair. 

The  next  morning,  my  sister  telling  mv  mother  what  had  happened,  she  said,  "If  I  bear  any 
tUag  myself,  1  shall  know  how  to  judge.''  Soon  after,  she  begged  her  to  come  into  the  nursery.  She 
did,  and  heard  in  the  comer  of  one  roAm,.a8  itwereth«^violent  rocking  of  a  cradle;  bdhio  cradle  had 
twm  there  for  some  years.  She  was  convinced  it  was  preternatural,  and  earnestly  prayed  it  might 
not  disturb  her  in  her  own  chamber  at  the  hours  of  retirement:  and  it  n^ver  did.  She  now  thoaght 
it  .was  proper  to  tell  my  father.  But  he  was  extren^ly  angiy,  and  said, «  Sukey,  I  am  ashamed  of 
yjQU :  these  boys  and  girls  fright  one  another;  but  you  are  a  woman  of  sense,  and  should  know  bet- 
ter. Let  me  hear  of  it  no  more."  At  six  in  the  evening,  he  had  family  prayers  as  usual.  When  he 
began  the  prayer  for  the  King,  a  knocking  began  all  round  the  room ;  and  a  thundering  knock  at- 
tended the  Amen*  The  same  was  heard  from  this  time  every  morning  and  evening,  while  the 
prayer  fof  the  King  was  repeated.  As  both  my  father  and  mother  are  now  at  rest,  and  incapable  • 
•f  being  paired  thereby,!  think  it  my  duty  to  furnish  the  serious  reader  with  a  key  to  this  circum- 
•tanoe. 

The  year  before  King  William  died,  my  father  observed  my  mother  did  not  say,  AAen,  to  the 
^ayer  for  the  King.    She  said  she  couM  not;  for  she  did  not  believe  the  Prince  of  Orange  waa 
_  ing.    He  vowed  he  never  would  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did.    He  then  took  his  horif  and  rode 
away,  nor  did  she  h£ar  any  thing  of  him  for  a  twelvemonth.    He  then  came  back,  and  lived  with 
tier  as  befm*.    But  I  fear  his  vow  was  not  forgotten  before  God. 

Being  informed  that  Mr.  Hoole,  the  vicar  of  Haxey?  (an  eminently  pious  and  sensible  man,)  conld 
^ve  me  some  further  information,  I  walked  over  to  him.  He  said,  **  Robert  Brown  came  over  tp 
xne,  and  told  roe,  your  father  desired  my  company.  When  I  came,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  a& 
tiiat  had  happened ;  particularly  the  knocliing  during  family  prayer.  But  that  evening  (to  my  great 
aatisfaction)  we  had  no  knocking  at  all.  But  between  nine  and  ten,  a  servant  came  in  and  said, 
'  OU  Jefieiy  is  comuig,'  (that  was  the  name  of  one  that  died  in  the  house,)  ^  for  I  hear  the  signal.* 
Tills  they  informed  me  was  heard  every  night  about  a  quarter  before  ten.  It  was  toward  the  top 
of  the  house  on  the  outside,  at  the  northeast  comer,  resembling  the  loud  creaking  of  a  saw :  or 
father  that  of  a  wind-mill,  wiien  the  body  of  it  is  turneii  about,  in  order  to  shift  the  sails  to  the  wind. 
We  then  heard  a  knocking  over  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Wesley  catching  up  a  candle,  said,  *  Come,  Sir, 
now  you  shall  hear  for  yourself.'  We  went  up  stairs  ;  be  whh  much  hope,  and  I,  (to  say  the  tmth^ 
with  much  fear.  When  we  came  Into  the  nursery,  it  was  knocking  in  the  next  room ;  when  we 
were  there,  it  was  knocking  in  the  nursery.  And  there  it  continued  to  knock,  though  we  came  in, 
particularly  at  (he  head  of  the  bed  (which  was  of  wood)  in  which  Miss  RetQr  and  two  of  her  young- 
er sisters  lay.  Mr.  Wesley,  observing  that  they  were  much  afi'ected  though  asleep,  sweating,  and 
trembling  exceedingly,  was  very  angry,  and  pulling  out  a  pistol,  was  going  to  fire  at  the  place  from 
whence  ine  sound  came.  But  I  catched  him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  *8ir,  yon  are  convinced  this  is 
aoroetldng  preteraatural.  If  soj  you  cannot  hurt  it:  but  you  give  it  power  to  hurt  you.'  He  tlien 
went  close  to  the  place  and  said  sternly,  *■  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  why  dost  thou  firlght  these 
children,  that  cannot  answer  for  themselves  i  Gome  to  me  in  my  study  that  am  a  man  f*  Instantly 
ft.fcaocked  his  knock  (the  partieolar  knock  which  he  always  used  at  the  gate)  as  if  it  would  shiver 
the  board  in  pieces,  and  we  heard  nothing  more  that  night."  Till  this  tune,  my  father  had  never 
heard  the  least  disturbances  in  his  study.  But  the  next  evening,  as  he  attempted  to  go  unto  Ids  study, 
(6f  which  none  had  any  key  but  himself,)  when  he  opened  the  door,  it  was  thrust  back  with  such  vio- 
leooe,a8  had  like  to  have  thrown  him  down.  However,  he  thrust  the  door  open  and  went  in.  Pre- 
aeatly  there  was  knocking  first  on  one  side,  tlien  on  the  other;  and  after  a  time,  in  tlie  next  room, 
wheiein  my  sister  Nancy  was.  He  went  into  that  room,  and  (the  noise  continuing)  adjured  it  to 
«{wak;  bat  ho  vain.  He  then  said,  **  These  spirits  love  darkness:  put  out  the  candle,  and  perhaps  it 
will  speak  :"  she  did  so ;  and  he  repeated  his  acyuration;  butatill  there  was  only  knocking,  and  no 
t^rtleohite  sound.  Upon  this  he  said,  "•  Nancy,  two  Christians  are  an  overmatch  for  the  devil.  Go 
all!  of  you  down  staiis ;  it  may  be,  when  I  am  alone,  he  will  have  courage  to  speak."— When  she  waa 
nponea  tliought  came  in,  and  he  said,  "  If  thou  art  the  spirit  of  my  son  Samuel,  I  pray,  knock  thrfq 
Ibiaickl  and  no  more."  Immediately  all  was  silence;  and  diere  was  no  more  knocking  at  all  that 
night.  I  asked  my  sister  Nancy,  (then  about  fifteen  years  old.)  whether  she  was  not  afraid,  when  my 
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fkther  uied  that  ailjnnktion  ?  Sbe  answered,  ihe  was  sadly  afraid  it  would  spaik,  when  sbe  pat  ^ftt 
the  candle}  but  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  in  tbe  day-time  when  it  walked  alter  her,  as  she  swept  the 
duiinbers,as  it  constantly  did,  and  seemed  to  sweep  after  her.  Only  sbe  thought  be  mlfht  have 
done  it  for  her,  and  saved  her  the  trouble.  By  this  time  all  my  sisters  were  so  accustomed  to 
these  noises,  that  they  gave  them  little  disturbance.    A  gentle  tapinng  at  their  bed-head  usually  he- 

Sao  between  nine  and  ten  at  ni^ht.  Tbey  tlicn  commonly  said  to  each  otheryA  Jeffiery  is  coming :  ttlt 
me  to  goto  sleep."  And  if  they  heard  a  noifle  in  the  day,  and  said  to  my  youngest  sister,  <*  Hark, 
Kez^y,  Jeflfery  is  knocklni^  above,*'  she  would  run  up  stairs  and  pursue  it  hoOi  room  to  room,  aayiog, 
idiedesired  no  better  diversion. 

A  few  nights  after,  my  father  and  mother  were  just  gone  to  lied,  and  the  candle  was  not  taken 
awny,  when  they  beard  tliree  blows,  and  a  second,  and  a  third  three,  as  it  were  with  a  large  oaken 
staii;  struck  upon  a  chest  which  stood  by  the  bedside-  My  father  immediately  arose,  put  on  his 
nigbt-gown,  and  hearing  great  noises  below,  took  the  candle  and  went  down :  my  mother  walked  by 
his  8i<ie.  As  they  went  down  the  broad  stairs,  they  heard  as  if  a  vessel  full  of  silver  was  poured 
upon  my  moUier'^s  breast,  and  ran  jingling  down  to  her  feet.  Quickly  after  there  was  a  sound,  as  if 
a  large  iron  ball  was  thrown  among  inany  bottles  under  tlie  stairs  .*  but  nothing  was  hurt.  Soon 
after,  our  hirge  masiidTdog  came  and  ran'to  shelter  himself  between  them.  While  the  dlsturfianoes 
continued,  he  u$ed  to  bark  and  leap,  and  snap  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  and  that  frequently  before 
any  person  in  the  room  heard  any  noise  at  all.  But  after  two  or  three  days,  he  usra  to  tremble, 
and  creep  away  before  tbe  noise  l>egnn.  And  by  this, the  f.imily  knew  it  was  at  hand }  nor  did  the  ob- 
^rvation  ever  fail.  A  little  before  my  father  and  mother  came  into  ilie  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  *very  hirge 
coal  was  violently  thrown  upon  the  floor  and  dashed  all  in  pieces:  but  nothing  W9*  seen.  Myftitber 
then  cried  out,  ^  Sukey,  do  you  not  bear  f  All  the  pewter  is  thrown  about^e  kitchen.**  Bui  when 
they  looked,  all  the  pewter  stood  in  its  place.  There  then  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  back  door. 
My  father  opened  it,  but  saw  nothing.  It  was  then  at  tlie  fore  door.  He  t^ned  that}  but  it  was 
•till  lost  hibour.  After  opening  first  the  one,  then  the  other  several  times,  he  turned  and  went  up  t» 
t)ed.  But  the  noises  were  so  violent  all  over  the  house,  that  he  could  not  sleep  till  four  In  the 
morning. 

Several  gentlemen  and  oJcrgytnen  now  earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit  the  house.  But  he 
oonstantly  answered,  "  No-,  let  ih«  devil  f!.?e  from  me :  I  will  never  flee  from  the  devil."  But  be 
wrote  to  ray  eldest  brother  at  London  to  come  down.  He  was  preparing  so  to  do,  when  another 
letter  came,  informing  hiiu  the  disturbances  were  over}  after  they  had  continued  (the  latter  pait 
of  the  time  day  and  aight)  from  the  second  of  December  to  the  end  of  January. 
NOTE  VIII.  Page  26.  , 
^"^  Thomas  a  Kempis, 

Mr.  Butler  (in  whose  biographical  works  the  reader  may  find  a  well-digested  aecoqnt  of  the  Hie 
and  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kempis)  says  that  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  treatises  concerning  the 
auibor  of  The  Imitation  had  been  printed,  before  Du  Pin  wrote  his  dissertation  upon  the  su^ect. 
The  controversy  has  been  renewed  in  the  present  century.  Ti>ere  is  a  DisnrtazwM  EpiHolpre  <»• 
torno  alV  Autore  del  JAhro  Dt  Imitatxonc  Chfisti  auoexcd  to  a  <iisnertaUon  upon  tbe  birth  place  of 
4.;olumbus  (Florence,  1C08.)  A  treatise  upon  six^  French  translations  of  The  Imitation  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  Ajirll  1 1, 1813,  by  Ant.  Alex.  Barbier,  Btbliothtcaire  de  sa  Maitatt  PEmptreur  et  RoL 
Mr.  Butler  says,  **  the  fear  of  the  Cossacks  suspended  tbe  controversy }  probably  it  wdl  now  be  re- 
Sfimed." 

A  curioM  anecdote  concerning  this  i)ook  occurs  in  Hutchinson's  History  of  Massachusetts,  (vol.  i. 
p.  236.)  '•There  had  been  a  press  for  printing  at  Cambridge  (in  New  England)  for  near  tweo^ 
years.  The  court  ap}>ointed  two  i)crsons  in  Octobevl662,  licensers  of  the  press,  and  prohibited  the 
publishing  any  books  or  papers  whicli  should  not  \^  supervised  by  them ;  and  in  1668  tbe  super- 
visors having  allowed  of  tbe  iirintiug  Thomas  a  KempV  Dc  Imitatione  CArMft,the  court  interposed, 
*  it  being  wrote  by  a  popish  minister,  and  containing  some  things  less  safe  to  be  infused  among  the 
people  )*  and  therefore  they  commended  to  the  licensers'a  more  full  revisat,  and  ordered  the  press 
to  Slop  in  title  mean  time.  In  a  constitution  less  popular^  this  would  have  been  tliought  too  great  an 
abridgement  of  the  subject's  liberty.*' 

NOTE  IX.    Page  3S. 
JUetkodistt  not  a  item  Name. 

*«It  is  not  generally  known,"  says  Mr.  Growtber,  "  that  the  name  of  Methodist  had  been  given 
tong  before  the  days  of  :\lr.  Wesley  to  a  religious  party  in  England,  which  was  distinguished  by 
some  of  thone  marks  which  are  supposed  to  charactetise  the  present  Methodists.  A  person  called 
John  8])encer,  who  was  librarian  of  Sion  College,  1657,  during  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
In  a  book  which  he  published,  consisting  of  extracts  from  various  authors,  speaks  of  the  eloquence 
and  elegance  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  asks,  '  where  are  now  our  Anabaptists,  and  plidn  pack- 
statr  Methodists,  who  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  no  better  than  stinlung  weeds .'" 

«*  By  the  Anabaptists,  we  know  that  he  means  a  denomination  of  Christians  which  is  still  in  exis- 
tence }  and  though  we  have  not  at  this  time  any  particular  account  of  the  Methodists  of  that  day,  it 
seems  very  probtible  that  one  descriptioo^of ,  religionists,  during  that  fertile  period,  was  denombia- 
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thodisis,  though  it  seems  prolMible  Mr*  Wesley^n'ever  caught  the  Idea.  Gale,  also,  in  hn  fourth 
Fart  of  the  Court  of  the  Qientiles,  mentions  a  relig^otis  sect,  whom  he  calls  *  The  New  Meili<K 
disyf.*>* 

History  ofth€  Wttittyan  MukodittSf  p.  24. 
NOTE  X.    Page  S6. 
Expenses  of  the  University* 
Upon  this  suluect  I  transcribe  a  curious  note  from  Br.  Wordworth*s  most  interesting  eollectioa  ot 
Ecclesiastical  Biography. 

^  We  may  learn  what  the  fare  of  the  CnlversHles  was  from  a  description  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge, given  at  St.  PauPs  Cross  in  the  year  1550,  by  Thomas  Lever,  soon  after  made  Master  of  SC 
Jobn*8  College. 

**  There  be  divers  there  at  Cambridge  which  rise  daily  betwixt  four  and  five  of  the  clock  In  the 
uiomingi  and  from  five  until  six  of  the  clock  use  common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of  Ood^s 
ward  in  acpBonM  chapel}  and  fron  six  unto  ien  of  the  etoefc  use  ever  either  printte  study  or  com- 
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Bon  ledtavts.  At  ten  of  the  clock  they  go  to  dinner;  whereas  they  he  content  with  a  t)(M»iy  pie^ 
of  beef  asnonffst  four,  having:  a  few  pottage  made  of  the  broth  of  the  same  beef  with  salt  and  oal- 
neal,  and  noting  el^.  Aiter  this  slender  dinner,  they  be  either  teaching  or  learning  until  five  df 
the  dock  in  the  evening,  wlten  as  they  have  a  supper  not  much  better  than  their  dinner.  Imme- 
diately after  which  they  go  either  to  reasoning  in  pi-oblems  or  unto  some  other  study,  until  it  be 
nine  or  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  then  being  without  fire,  are  fain  to  vifxlk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an 
hoan  to  get  a  heat  on  their  feet,  when  they  go  to  bed. 

*^  These  be  men  not  weary  of  their  pains,  but  very  sorry  to  leave  their  study ;  and  sure  they  be 
aoC  able  some  of  them  to  continue  for  lack  of  necessary  exhibition  and  relief" 

Sir  Hemr  Wotton,  writing  from  Vienna  in  1590,  says,  *<  I  am  now  at  two  florins  a  week,  chamber, 
itove  and  table:  lights  he  finds  me*,  wood  I  buy  myself;  in  which  respect  I  hold  Your  Honour  right 
happy  that  you  came  in  the  summer,  for  we  can  hardly  come  by  them  here  without  two  dollars  the 
dofter^  though  we  border  upon  Bohemia.  Wine  I  have  as  much  as  it  pleaseth  me  for  my  friend 
and  self,  and  not  as  a  stint,  as  tiie  students  of  Altorph.  All  circumstances  considered,  I  make  my 
account  that  I  spend  more  at  this  reckoning  by  five  pounds,  four  shillings  yearly,  than  a  good  eare- 
Ail  scholar  in  the  Universities  of  England. 

NOTE  XI.    PageST. 
Scheme  of  Seff-Exatmnation, 

This  paper  is  too  curious  in  itself,  and  in  its  style  too  characteristic  of  Wesley,  to  be  omitted 
k««.  It  is  entiUed, 

Love  of  God  and  Simplicity  ;  memis  of  which  tare  Prayer  and  Meditation. 
Have  I  been  simple  and  recollected  in  every  thing  I  said  or  did  i  Have  I,  l.  Been  nniple  in  every 
thing,  L  e.  looked  upon  God  as  my  good,  my  pattern,  my  one  desire,  my  disposer,  parent  of  good ; 
acted  wholly  for  him :  I>ounded  my  viewa  with  the  present  action  or  bourf  2.  R^xoIhcttdJ  i.  e. 
Has  this  simple  view  been  distinct  and  uninterrupted  ?  Have  I  done  any  thing  without  a  previotiS 
jterception  of  its  being  the  will  of  God  i  or  without  a  perception  of  its  being  an  exercise  or  a  means 
•f  the  virtue  of  the  day  ?  Have  I  said  any  thing  without  it .' 

2.  Have  I  prayed  with  fervour?  at  going  in  and  out  of  church?  In  the  church?  morning  and 
evening  in  private  I  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  with  my  friends  t  at  rising  ?  before  lyine 
down?  on  Saturday  noon ?  aH  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  exterior  work?  in  private?  bef<MreI 
went  into  the  place  of  public  or  private  prayer,  for  help  therein  ?  Have  f,  wherevwrl  wasi  gon*  to 

-  church  mominj;  and  evening,  unless  for  necessary  merty  i  and  spent  from  one  rour  to  three  in 
private?  Havel  in  private  prayer  frequently  stopt  short, and  olMerved  what  fervour?  Have  I  re- 
peated it  over  and  over,  till  I  adverted  to  every  won!  ?  Have  I  at  the  beginning  of  every  prayer  or 
paragrai^i  owned,  I  cannot  pray  ?  Have  I  paused  before  I  concluded  in  bis  name,  and  adverted  to 
my  Saviour  now  interceding  for  me  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  ofiering  up  these  prayers  ? 

3.  Have  I  daily  used  ejaculations  ?  i.  e.  Have  I  every  hour  prayed  for  hniuilUy,  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  the  particuJar  virtue  of  the  day?  Considered  with  whim  I  was  the  last  hour,  -mhat  I  did,  and 
ham7  With  regard  to  recoRection,  love  of  man,  humility,  self-denial,  resignation,  and  thankfulness f 
Considered  the  next  hour  in  the  same  respects,  offered  all  I  do  to  my  Redeemer,  begged  his  assis- 
tance in  every  particular,  and  commended  my  soul  to  bis  keeping  ?  Have  I  done  this  delilierately, 
(not  in  haste,)  seriously,  (not  doin?any  thing  else  the  while,)  and  fervently  as  I  could  ? 

4.  Have  I  dufy  prayed  for  the  virtue  of  the  day  ?  L  e.  Have  I  prayed  for  it  at  going  oiut  and  com< 
ihg  in  ?  Deliberately,  seriously,  fervently  ? 

5.  Have  I  used  a  collect  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three ;  and  grace  before  and  after  eating  ?  Ah>nd«t 
my  own  room,  deliberately,  seriously,  fervently  ? 

6.  Have  I  duly  meditated  ?  Every  day,  unless  for  necessary  mercy?  1.  From  six,  tc.  to  prayers? 
2.  From  four  to  five,  what  wns  particnhir  in  the  providence  of  this  day  ?  How  ouerht  tlie  virtue  of 
tlyeday  to  have  been  exerted  upon  it?  How  did  it  fall  short?  (Here  faults.)  3.  On  Sunday,  from 
sit  to  seven  with  Kempis  ?  from  three  to  four  on  redemption,  or  God's  attributes?  Weilnesday  and 
Friday  from  twelve  to  one  on  the  Passion  ?  After  ending  a  book,  on  what  1  had  marked  in  it? 

Lopoe  of  Man. 
1st.  Have  I  been  zealous  to  do  andnctive  in  doing  good  ?  i.  e.  1.  Have  I  embraced  every 'probable 
owDortunity  of  doing  good,  and  preventing,  removing,  or  lessening  evil  ? 
i.  Have  I  pursued  it  with  my  might  ? 

3.  Have  I  thought  any  thing  too  dear  to  part  with,  to  serve  my  neighbour  ? 

4.  Have  I  spent  an  hour  at  least  every  day  in  speaking  to  some  one  or  other  ? 
&  Have  I  given  any  one  up  till  he  expretuty  renounced  me  ? 

6.  Have  I,  l>efore  I  spoke  to  any,  learned,  as  far  as  I  coald,  his  temper,  way  of  thinking,  past  life;, 
and  pecoliar  hindrances,  internal  and  external  ?  Fixed  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  ?  Then  the  means 
to  it? 

7.  Have  I,  in  speaking,  proposed  the  motives,  then  the  difficulties,  then  balanced  them,  then  ex- 
horted him  to  consider  both  calmly  and  deeply,  and  to  pray  earnestly  for  help  ? 

8.  Have  I,  in  speaking  to  a  stranger,  explained  what  religion  is  not,  (not  negative,  not  external,) 
and  mhtA  it  is;  (a  recovery  of  the  image  of  God;)  searched  at  what  step  in  it  he  stops,  and  wiiat 
makes  him  stop  there  ?  exhorted  and  directed  him  ? 

9l  Hav^e  I  persuaded  all  I  could  to  attend  public  prayers,  sermons,  and  sacraments  ?  And  in  gene- 
itd  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Church  Universal,  the  Church  of  flngiandf  the  State,  the  University,  and 
tlieir  respective  Colleges  ?  ^. 

10.  Have  I,  when  taxed  with  any  act  of  obedience,  avowed  St  and  turned  the  attack  with  sweet- 
ness and  firmness  ?  X, 

11.  Have  I  disputed  upon  any  practical  point,  unless  it  was  to  be>|iactised  just  tiien  ? 

12.  Have  I,  in  disputing,  (1.)  desired  my  opponent  to  define  the  terni5^«£lhe.-i^ue6tion :  to  UmH  it : 
what  he  grants,  what  denies :  (2,)  delated  speaking  my  opinion;  let  liira  explain  and  prove  his: 
then  insinuated  and  pressed  objections  ? 

13.  Hmre  I,  after  every  vblt,  asked  him  who  went  with  me  ?  Bid  I  say  any  thing  wrong  ? 

14.  Have  X,  when  any  one  asked  advice,  directed  and  exhorted  him  With  all  my  power  ? 

2dly.  Have  I  rejoiced  with  and  for  my  neighbour  in  virtue  or  pleasure?  Grieved  with  him  in 
pain,  for  Itim  in  sin  ? 
'  Sdly.  Have  Jt  received  his  infirmities  with  pity,  not  anger  ? 

ithly.  Have  I  thought  or  spoke  unkindly  of  or  to  him  ?  Have  I  revealed  anv  evil  of  any  one,  un- 
less it  was  neceseary  to  some  piorticuiar  goad  I  had  ia  view  ?  ^we  I  then  done  it  with  ail  the  ten* 
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dernein  of  nhraac  and  joaoner  consiit«m  with  that  end  ?  Hare  I  any  w^y  appeared  to  approve  «kel^ 
diat  did  otberwife  f 
Ahly.  Has  good-wUt  been,  and  appeared  to  be^  the  sfirlng  of  all  my  actions  towards  odiers  i 
6th^.  Have  I  duly  used  intercession?  1.  Before— 2.  aAer  speaklne  to  any  f  3.  For  ray  friends  <M 
Sunday  ?  4  For  my  papUs  on  Monday  f  5.  For  those  who  have  paracalariy  desfainl  it,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  f  6.  For  the  family  in  which  I  am  every  day  f 
NOTEXn.    Pai^eSft. 


Jacob  Behmen^s  books  made  some  proselytes  in  England  during  the  great  rebellion.  *'  Dr.  For- 
^laee  and  his  family  were  of  this  sect,  who  lived  together  In  community,  and  pretended  to  hcdd  vi- 
sible ahd  sensible  communion  with  aogels,  whom  they  sometimes  saw  aiid  sometimes  mslt."— 
Caleimy't  Lift  t^Boadtr, 

NOTE  Xni.    Page  38. 
ITiniom  Zi«Uk 

I  am  oldiged  to  my  old  friend  Charles  Lloyd  (the  translator  of  AlfieriH  Tragedies)  for  the  foUow- 
ing  note  concerning  William  Law. 

The  peculiar  opinions  which  this  extrfioMUnary  man  entertained  in  the  latter  part  offals  life  were 
these -.—That  all  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  are  onlr  modifications  of  his  love;  and  that  whenhi 
Seriptore  his  wrath,  vengeance,  &c.  are  qwken  of,  sach  expressions  are  only  used  in  condescenshm 
to  human  weakness,  by  way  of  adapting  the  8ul\)ect  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  God's  provi- 
dence to  human  rapacities.  He  held  therefore  that  God  punishes  no  one»  All  evil^  according  to  his 
creed,  originates  either  from  matter,  or  from  the  free-will  of  man ;  and  if  there  be  suffering,  it  la 
not  that  God  wilh  it,  but  that  he  permits  It,  (for  the  sake  of  a  greater  overbalance  of  good  that  could 
not  otherwise  possibly  be  produced,)  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  existence  of  an  inert  in- 
strument like  matter,  and  the  iomeriection  of  creatures  less  pure  than  himself.  Upon  his  ^stem,  all 
beings  will  finally  be  happy.  He  utterly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  ridicules  the 
supposition  that  the  offended  justice  of  the  One  Perfect  Supreme  Being  requires  any  satisfactiott. 
Bis  theory  is  that  man,  by  withdrawing  himself  from  God,  bad  tost  the  divine  life  in  his  soul,  and 
that  an  communication  between  him  and  his  Maker  was  neariy  lost.  In  order  to  remedy  this,  in 
order  in  some  mysterious  way  to  reopen  an  intercourse  between  the  Drity  and  the  soul  of  man ; 
and  finally,  tn  order  to  afford  the  soul  a  more  near  and,  as  it  were,  sensible  perception  of  its  Maker, 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  became  man.  Xaw  allegys  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  Ee- 
deraption,  saors,  God  wm  m  CAmt,  reconciling  the  world  to  Hittu^f.  Mow,  he  adds,  bad  the  Almighty 
required  an  atonement,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  would  nave  been  the  truth,  and  the  phrase 
would  have  been  toeoneilinr  Hinudfto  the  tooM 

The  narration  of  the  FaHofBfan  he  regards  as  an  allegory.  He  believes  that  the  first  huma^ 
being  was  a  creature  combining  both  sexes  in  its  om'u  perfect  nature,  and  possessing  an  infinite  ca- 

Slty  of  hi4>piaeas :  the  Fall,  he  thinks,  consisted,  not  in  tastinf  of  any  forbidden  fruit,  but  in  tom- 
Hom  God  as  the  sole  source  of  Joy,  and  in  a  sensual  desire  lor  a  second  setfi    And  in  sun^ort  of 
I  notion  he  adduces  the  text,  jind  Qod  made  man  fiftke  dust  of  the  earth— fMte  and  female  created 
kt  tAcM.  a  text  which  occurs  before  the  formation  of  the  woman  is  mentloned.—Had  it  not  been  for 
this  firalt,  Law  supposes  that  the  human  race  would  have  increased  in  number  as  much  as  it  has 
done,  by  a  certain  delegated  power  which  would  have  enabled  man  to  create  others  after  hie 
own  image. 
/"     These  whimsies,  which  Law  derived  from  Jacob  Behm^,  are  entirely  confined  to  his  two  tntfts 
\  entitled  (*  The  Solrit  of  Love,''  and  **  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  The  Soul  rising  out  of  Time  into  the 
*  Elches  of  Eternity.''    Whatever  toference  may  be  drawn  from  them  with  regard  to  ids  judgment^ 
or  his  sanity,  as  a  practical  religieos  writer,  (in  which  character  he  exclusively  appears  in  his  **  Se- 
rious Call"  and  his  "  Christian  Perfeclion,")  there  are  few  men  whose  writings  breathe  a  more  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  gospel  love,  and  whose  sentiments  and  mode  of  inculcating  them,  at  once  simple  aad 
Aiaaly,  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  heart 

NOTE  XIV.    Page  55L 

Be  intistedHpon  Baptizing  Chiidren  Uf  Imtnereum. 

Wesley  would  willingly  have  persuaded  himself  that  this  practice  was  salotaiy,  as. well  as  regubr. 
His  Journal  contains  the  following  entry  at  this  time.  '  , 

"  Mary  Welch,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized  according  to  the  custom  of  the  first  Ghnrefa  and 
the  nde  of  the  Church  of  Enghind,  by  immersion.  The  child  was  ill  then,  but  recovered  from  that 
hour." 

NOTE  XV.  Page  56. 
JHembere  qfthe  Ifew  Colony, 

The  fellowiDg  curious  passages  are  extracted  from  that  part  of  Wesley's  Journal,  which  relhtes  to 
his  abode  in  Georgia. 

**  I  had  a  long  crniversatton  with  John  Reinier,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  being  driven  out  or 
France  oo  account  o£  his  religion,  settled  at  Vevay  in  Switiertandi,  and  practised  physic  therev-o 
His  father  died  while  he  was  a  child.  Some  years  after  he  told  his  mother  ne  was  desirous  to  leaie 
Switzerland,  and  to  retire  into  some  otiier  country,  where  he  might  be  free  from  the  temptations 
which  he  could  not  avoid  there.  When  her  consent  was  at  length  obtained,  be  agreed  with  the  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel,  with  whom  he  went  to  Holland  by  land  -j  thence  to  England,  and  from  England  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  provided  with  money,  boohs  and  drugs,  intending  to  follow  hia.ftttlter's  pro- 
fession. But  no  sooner  was  he  come  to  Philadelphia,  than  the  captain,  wh«  had  borrowed  his  mmiey 
before,  instead  of  reraying  it,  demanded  the  fun  pay  for  his  passage,  and  under  that  pretence  seised 
on  all  his  effects.  lie  then  left  him  in  a  strange  countnr,  where  he  could  not  speak  to  be  understood, 
without  necessaries,  money,  or  friends,  tn  this  condition  he  thought  it  best  to  sell  himself  for  a 
servant,  which  he  accordingly  did,  for  seven  years.  When  about  five  were  expired,  he  fell  sick  of 
a  lingering  illness,  which  made  him  useless  to  his  master,  who  after  it  had  contintied  half  a  vear, 
would  not  keep  Mm  any  longer,  but  turned  him  out  to  shift  for  himself.  He  first  tried  to  diend  shoes, 
but  soon  joined  himself  to  some  Frenoh  Protestant?,  and  learned  to  make  buttons.  He  then  went 
and  lived  with  an  Anabaptist;  but  soon  altor  hearing  an  account  of  the  Moravians  In  Oeorgte, 
walked  irom  Pennsylvania  thithor;  where  he  fouDd  the  vest  which  he  bad  so  long  sooghtin  valnT^ 
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«^  178S»  Zhinrld  Jdnei,  a  saddler,  a  iniddle4i|:ed*  man,  who  had  for  foma  time  befiBre  llftd  at 
K«tChigliain,  being  at  Bristol,  met  a  person  there  •,  wbo,  after  giving  liiAi  some  aeeouotof  Oeoi^gia. 
aikcd  wlietfaer  he  would  go  thither  r  addiogf  his  trade  (that  of  a  saddler)  was  an  exceeding  good 
tmde  there,  upon  which  he  might  live  creditably  and  comfortably.  He  objected  his  want  of  money 
to  p^r  bis  passage,  and  boy  some  tools  which  he  should  hare  need  of.  The  gentleman  told  him,  he 
would  snppiv  him  with  that,  and  hire  him  a  shop  when  he  ctome  to  Georgia,  wherein  be  mieht  foir 
bw  his  business,  and  so  repay  him  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  Aecordinely  to  Georgia  they 
went }  where  soon  after  his  arrival,  bis  roaster  (as  be  now  styled  himselO«eld  Mm  to  Mr.  Lacy,  who 
set  him  to  work  with  the  rest  of  his  servants  in  clearing  land.  He  commonly  appealed  moch  mere 
thoughtful  than  the  rest,  often  stealinj;  into  the  woods  alone.  He  was  now  sent  to  do  some  wock  on 
•a  Uland,  three  or  four  miles  from  Mr.  Lacy's  great  plantadon.  Thence  be  desired  the  other  ser- 
vants to  return  without  him,  saying,  he,tomMttay  «iul  kUi  a  deer.  This  was  on  Saturday.  On 
Monday  they  found  him  on  the  shore,  with  his  gun  by  him,  and  the  fore  part  of  his  head  shot  to 
pieces.  In  his  pocket  was  a  paper  book ;  all  the  leaves  were  fair,  except  one,  on  which  ten  or  twelve 
verses  were^itlen :  two  of  which  were  these,  (which  I  transcribed  thenoci  from  bis  own  hand- 
writing.) 

*  Demlk  covld  not  a  mare  sad  retiwuefindy 

ff  idhwM  mil  Pom  hefvrty  and  Darknest  uU  Uhind  !* " 
*  <f  *  *  *  * 

Among  the  remarkable  persons  in  this  young  colony,  Dr.  Nunes,  a  Jewish  physician,  ought  to  be 
remeoAbered ;  for  be  used  to  say  with  gnat  earnestness,  "  TKrtt  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  one  ofthe  finest 
writers  I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  were 
written  in  letters  of  gold :  and  I  wish  every  Jew  were  to  carry  it  with  him  wherever  he  went.**— 
«•  He  judged^'  says  Wesley.  «  (and  herein  he  certainly  judged  right,)  that  this  sbagle  chanter  con- 
tfekied  the  whole  of  true  religion.  It  contains  <  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pire,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely :  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,*  it  is  all  contained 

****** 
The  first  Jpumal  contains  a  curious  story,  which  Wesley  relates  ifot  upon  hesowv,  but  from  his 
own  knowled^.  **  A  servant  of  Mr.  Bradley's  sent  to  desire  to  speak  with  me.  Going  to  biro,  I 
found  a  young  man  ill,  but  perfectly  sensible.  He  desired  the  rest  to  go  out,  and  then  said,  <-0a 
Thursday  nigbt^about  eleven  o^doclc,  being  in  bed,  but  broad  awake,  i  beard  one  calling  aloud, 
^  Peter !  Peter  Wright  P'  and  looking  up,  the.room  was  as  Ught  as  day,  and  I  sawa  ann  in  very 
briglit  clothes  stand  by  the  bed,  who  said,  *^  Prepare  yourself ;  foryour  end  is  High  ;"  and  then  inw 
mediately  all  was  as  dark  as  before.'  I  told  him, '  the  advice  was  good,  wbencesoever  It  came.*  In 
a  few  days  he  was  recovered  from  his  illness:  his  whole  temper  was  changed  as  well  as  his  Jife*, 
and  so  continued  to  be,  till  after  three  or  four  weeks  be  relafned  and  died  in  peace." 
NOTE  XVI.  Page  87. 
Tht  ZAgkt  6f  Christ  «Atmag  in  diferent  Degrees  under  different  Dispensationt. 
Dpon  this  point  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  of  opinion  between  Wesley,  and  one  who,  if  they 
bad  been  contemporaries,  would  have  been  a  ftir  more  formidable  antagonist  than  anv  that  eeer  grap- 
pled with  him  bi  controversy.  **  I  have  often,"  says  South,  "  been  Induced  to  think  that  if  we 
should  but  strip  things  of  mere  words  and  terais,  and  reduce  notions  to  reaUties,  then  would  be 
found  but  little  difierence  (so  far  as  it  respects  man's  understanding)  lietween  the  hiieUeetua  agent 
asserted  by  some  philosophers,  and  the  muverstU  grace  or  common  asnttanees  oftkt  Svirii^  asserted  bgr 
some  divines,  rand  particularly  by  John  Goodwin,  calling  it  the  Pagan's  debt  and  dowry :)  and  that 
tiie  asserters  of  both  of  them  seem  to  found  their  several  assertions  upon  much  the  saiii^  ground  j 
namely,  upon  their  apprehension  ofthe  •natwid  ttiipotence  ofthe  soul  of  man,  immersed  in  maftcr,  to 
raise  Itself  to  such  spiritual  and  sublime  operations,  as  we  find  it  do^  without  the  assistance  of  some 
higher  and  divine  principle."— Vol.  IV.  p.  362. 

NOTEXVn.    Pfcge87. 

IFcf^ey  dftfM  Aw  Convertton. 

Philip  Henry  <<  would  blame  thoee  who  laid  so  much  stresa  on  people's  knowing  the  exact  tbne  of 

<beir  conversion,  which  he  thought  was  with  many  notpckssible  to  do;    Who  can  so  soon  be  aware  of 

the  daybreak,  or  of  the  sprbiging  up  ofthe  seed  sown  f  The  work  of  grace  le  better  known  in  its 

effects  than  in  its  causea" 

He  would  sometimes  Illustrate  this  by  that  saying  ofthe  blind  man  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so 
critical  in  examining  the  recovery  of  bis  sight :  tUs  and  the  other  I  know  not  eonoeming  it,  but 
^  this  one  thing!  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 
NOTEXVm.    Page  at 
Cometrftts. 
"  That  brave  old  nan,  Johannes  Amos  Gomenius,  the  fiime  of  whose  worth  hath  been  trumpeted 
as  far  as  more  than  three  hinguagee  (whereas  every  one  is  indebted  to  his  Jomca)  could  carry  it,  wax 
agreed  withal  by  our  BIr.  Winthrop  In  his  travels  throogb  the  Low  Oonntries,  to  eome  over  into  New- 
England  and  illuminate  this  College  (Harvard)  and  country  in  the  quality  of  a  President :  but  the  so- 
licitalions  ofthe  Swedish  ambassador  diverting  him  another  way,  that  incomparable  Moravian  be- 
came not  an  Ameriean."--Cetto»  MatJUr's  Jragno/io,  B.  IV.  p^  128. 
NOTE  XIX.    Page  102. 
Mwinwin  Marriages. 
Marriage  is  enumerated  in  one  of  the  Moravian  Hymns  among  the  lenieet  nf  dagger  for  whidi 
dw  bretbnin  are  to  hold  diemsehres  prepared  :— 

«  Vou  as  yet  single  and  but  little  tied. 
Invited  to  the  supper  vrith  the  bride, 
That  like  the  former  warriors  each  may  stand 
Beady  for  land,  sea,  marriage  at  command." 
NOTE  XX    Page  104. 
FtoMHical  Ltmgwige  oftkt  Mtrmrivu. 
The  cireumslanoe  which  gave  occasion  to  much  of  their  o^jeetienable  hinguage  is  thus  steted  by 
Crantz,  as  having  been  "evidently  directed  by  Providence.   The  Count  having  thrown  some  pa- 
mpers, which  were  of  no  farther  ate,  iota  the  fin^tbejr  were  all  sonsumed,  exioepaag  one  tnudl  billet, 
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en  whieli  wm  written  fiw  dtSiy  word  for  the  1401  of  TebruaiT  'r^  He  chooMi  nt  to  bo  faia  u^Mi* 
tanee,  theexoeUeney  of  Jacob  whom  he  loveth.*  (Psal.  xlvU.  4.  according  to  ItUther?ft  /VonioB.)^ 
Vndor  wUch  the  old  Lutheran  verse  stood : 

<  0  let  us  in  thy  nail-vrints  see 
Our  pardon  and  election  free.* 
<f  Anthe  brethren  andeisters  who  saw  this  billet,  the  qdIj  one  which  remained  unconsumed  lunonif 
fhe  cinders^  were  filled  with  achUd<4ifce  joy  i  and  it  eaye  them  an  occasion  to  an  heart-felt  conver- 
•ation  with  each  other  upon  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  which  was  attended  witli  such  a  blessed  ^flec^ 
at  to  make  a  happy  «lten»ion  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  type  of  doctrine.  The  Count  compos^ 
IfHjNIit  this  verse  the  incomparable  hymn, 

*  Jesa,  our  glorious  He4d  and  Chief; 
Sweet  object  of  our  heart's  b^ef ! 
O  let  us  in  fhy  nail-prints  see 
■  Our  pardon  and  election  free.*  '* 

Hittory  •ftht  Brtthrtay  p.  180. 
I  cannroduce  but  one  sample  of  their  strains  upon  this  fAvoutite  mtsjee^  which  would  not  be  ut- 
«|i;ly  ottnsiTe  to  every  sane  mind : 

"  Howbriehtappeareththe  Wounds-Star 
In  BeavenHi  firmament  from  far ! 

And  round  the  happy  places 
Of  the  true  Wounds-Church  here  bdow, 
la  at  each  window  they  shine  so 
PirecUy  on  our  faces. 
i)ear  race  of  grace, 
Sing  thou  hymns  on 
Four  Holes  crimson 
And  side  merced, 
Bundle  this  of  aU  ttie  blessed.** 
^bny  of  the  tFonslations  in  the  vohime  of  their  hymns  have  evidently  been  made  by  Oermaas  ;- 
this  I  believe  to  have  been  one,  and  suppose  that  the  6c  


J  one,  and  suppose  that  the  German  by  help  of  his  dtctionanr  found  o«t 

bundle  and  burden  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  happily  talks  of  the  5Miutfe  of  a  song. 

The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  Moravian  hynms  are  too  ^hocking  to  be  inserted  here :  evear 
in  the  humours  and  extrav^tgancies  of  the  Spanish  religious  poets,  there  Is  nothing  which  approadi* 
csto  the  monstrous  perversion  of  religious  feeling  In  these  astonishing  productiODS.  The  Editor 
says,  **  Our  Brethren  and  Sisters  who  have  made  these  Hymns  are  mostly  simple  and  unlearned  pee- 
^,  who  have  wrote  them  down  at  the  time  when  the  matters  therein  expressed  were  lively  to  their 
nearts }  and  therefore  they  are  without  art,  or  the  niceties  usually  expected  in  poetry :  yet  notwitlN 
•tanding  to  every  heart  that  knows,  or  desires  to  know  Christ,  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  afibrd 
•ome  iattUfaction  and  oomfsM  of  a  much  better  kind.'*  The  book  indeed  is  not  a  little  curious  as  a 
literary,  or  illiterary  compotltioo.  The  copy  which  I  possess  is  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for 
James  Hutton,  1746.  rj  f 

Of  their  aillfaiesftl  ral\}Din  only  such  a  spedmeaas  may  be  read  without  oflfenee. 
^  *<  What  is  now  to  ehildren  the  dearest  thing  here  f — 
To  be  the  lamb's  lambkins,  and  chickens  most  dear. 
Such  lambkins  are  aourish'd  with  food  whieh  is  best, 
Such  chickeas  sit  safely  and  warm  in  the  nest'* 

•       *       •       *       ^      « 

**  And  when  Satan  at  an  hour, 
Comes  our  chickens  to  devour, 


Let  the  children's  angels  say, 

*  These  are  Christ's  chicks,— go  thy  way.' " 


the  following  piebald  composition  is  probably  unique  in  its  kind.    It  is  intended  for  the  Jews. 
"  Isroel  to  thy  husband  turn  again  •, 
He  will  deliver  thee  from  curse  and  ban. 
The  Sephet*  Crinu  he  abollsh'd  hath, 
And  will  anew  himself  with  thee  betroth. 
The  Lo^  ruchamo  mercy  shall  receive, 
Because  the  XMtliz  spoke  for  her  relief. 
He  for  Isrol  with  God  did  intercede. 
And  for  us  Joachim  did  for  fiChued  plead. 
Tor  our  ITCamwrv  he  did  shed  his  blood, 
'  Which  from  the  **Kode»hmw  streams  likea  flood, 
And  WBsheth  us  quite  dean  from  every  sin  j  * 

We  shall  Rapktt^  Svhlema  find  therein. 
The  tlTolah  Is  indeed  Maschiuek^  Zidkinu^. 
Did  he  but  come  himhera  Hit  bejamanu. 
In  all  our  VTSZoros  we'll  to  him  appeal. 
He  that  hath  wounded  can  us  also  heaL 
He  wUl  hU  folk  Isroel  certainly 
Out  of  the  ***Golu»  and  from  sin  set  free. 

Then  shaH  we  to  the  Tolah,\n  SchntuA  bring. 
And  Boruch  hablfo  b'jAem;^  Adonai  sing, 
fo  transcribing  this  minsple-mangle  of  English  and  Hebrew,  I  perceive  the  roots  of  two  English 
words,  *<urrow  in  xorosy  gaol  in  go/tic.    The  first  we  derive  from  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  *,  the  se^nd; 

***jr*l'**'*'  ofdivweement^  Hotea,  i,  B^tTht  M€diat9r^  Siimenr-r-^  Grace.— IT  Jtonement^ 
ttt  rmxf^^-^t^  Blessed  is  he  thact  cometk  in  th<^  auoe  of  the  Lonlr. 
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tecoamMm  wjththe  French  aad  Spaaiardi,  from  a  K^IOc  ori^t  but  both  appMurtoha^  th^ 

Oie  of  the  strangett  of  these  strange  pieces  is  a  kind  of  Litany.    (No.  S98.  pp.  749—756.) 
Tet  even  the  Moni¥ian  Hymns  are  equalled  tnr  a  poem  of  Manchester  mtmuiaeture,  la  the  GosfiH 
Maguiae  for  1808,  entitled  the  «*  BeUever's  Marrlago  to  Ghrist" 
**  Ye  Tirgins  so  cliaste, 
Ye  widows  indeed, 
From  bondage  released. 
Rich  husbands  that  need  $ 

**  Hear  how  I  was  wedde^l, 

And  miscarried  then } 
Was  afterwards  widowed, 

And  married  agidn. 

^  My  first  husband  Sin, 

Though  of  a  fair  fat^, 
Was  u|^y  witliin. 

Deceitful  and  base. 
•    ****• 

^'  Alarm'd  at  my  state, 

But  lost  what  to  do, 
A  divorce  to  get, 

ToM(Me8l  flew. 
Ky  case  when  he  knewit^ 

He  said  with  a  carse, 
The  law  could  not  do  it. 

It  must  ttaye  its  course.'' 

Tk  Old  Ibm  is  craeifled^— (he  Prince  woos  and  wins  ber,— 
**  Then  married  we  were 

Without  more  delay, 
Friend  Moses  was  thei^e^ 

And  gave  me  away." 

TUsis  bad  enough  s—the  more  loathsome  parts  I  leave  in  their  own  dunghill. 

An  interesane  account  of  James  Hutton,  who  published  the  Moravian  hymns,  and  is  mpre  tl&iii 
one  nentiooea  in  this  volume,  may  be  seen  in  tne  great  collection  of  Literary  Anecdotes  Ij  Mr. 
HWmls.    (VoLiiLp.435.)        '      '  ^  ' 

NOTE  XXI.    Page  104 
Ctrt^  wMnukal  Opinion$  mkiek  mighi  entitU  CowU  Zimendor/  to  a  ssnqnsavia  PlmBt  <»  ffts  JK*> 

tory  of  Herety. 
Titese  opinions  are  expressed  in  one  of  their  Hymns  from  the  GermO. 
**Here  I  on  matters  come  indeed*, 
0  God  assist  me  to  proceed 

My  noble  architect ! 
The  holy  marriiufe  state  to  sing, 
Among  the  chiefest  points  a  thin^ 
Which  thou  thyself  didst  e'er  project. 
****** 

<<  Oh  yes !  ye  dear  soids  raarli  it  weU 
Who  now  within  your  bodies'  cell 

The  name  of  husbands  bear; 
Till  we  in  worlds  that  ever  last. 
Of  Lamb's  brides  and  of  Lamb's  wives  dtuifi 

Alone  the  song  and  speech  shall  hear. 
****** 

^  The  Saviour  by  eternal  choice 
Is  of  the  souls  ere  sex  did  rise. 

The  Lord  and  husband  known , 
■Th^for  this  end  were  surely  nmde, 
To  sleep  in  his  arms  undismay'd  *, 

Strictly  the  souls  are  his  alone. 
«*  And  in  the  SphrifiB  realm  and  land 
As  all  lies  in  one  master^  hand, 

One  husband  too's  confest} 
The  souls  be  there  as  Queene  doth  seei 
And  Uiey  as  sisters  mutually, 

Far  as  of  spirits  can  be  traeed. 
****** 

<»Indeed  the  sovereign  good  and  l^T^ 
Could  not  such  soUtnde  approva 

For  his  weak  bride,  that  she 
Alone  tiU  her  high  nuptial  day 
Should  tire  and  nine  herself  away, 

And  but  in  fidtfa  betrothed  be. 

"So  he  divided  her  in  two. 

The  weaker  forth  detached  must  go  ^ 

While  the  superior  mfaid 
And  also  greater  strength  and  might 
For  tastes  of  Ood^  vicegerent  fit 

<tB  the  mi^M^  icsottUrd  b€Uii^% 
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Tet  even  tlie  weaJkcrfwt  wta  sees 
A  Princess  in  her  air  and  mien ; 
And  that  she  like  might  be, 


6be  was  permitted  to  possess^ 

As  her  pecaliar  gift  of  grace. 

Love  and  resigned  ftdeliJy.** 


Hymn  2Sd« 


Thus  mach  may  be  quoted  without  ofibnoe  to  decency. 

NOTE  XXII.  Page  126. 
Jnvatauc. 

Baxter  had  none  of  this  wntroiiee.  Good  man,  as  be  was,  he  knew  himself  fiir  from  perf(ce(Un^ 
and  had  his  doubts  and  his  fears.  But  **  it  much  increased  bis  peace,"  says  Calaroy,  » to  find  others 
in  the  like  condlUon,  He  found  his  case  had  nothing  singular,  being  called  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  the  comforting  of  others  who  had  the  same  complaints.  While  he  answered  their  doubts, 
be  answered  his  own,  and  the  charity  he  was  constrained  to  exercise  towards  them  redounded  to 
himself,  and  insensibly  abated  his  disturbance.  And  yet  after  aU  he  was  glad  of  probabUity  instead 
of  undoubted  certainl^.** 

The  Franciscans  liave  produced  one  of  their  revelations  against  this  notion  of  assurance :  it  occiM 
in  the  life  of  Beata  Margarita  de  Gortona,  written  with  X' ranciscan  fidelity  by  her  confMsov  F. 
Juncta  de  Bevagna.  The  passage  is  part  of  a  dialogue.  "  Et  Ihminua  ad  earn :  Tu  «Jf<»*  ^wiOer, 
et  /aUru.mtod  unut  Deut  in  n£ttmntia  «t,  Fater  et  Filius^  et  Spiriha  Seautia  ?  Et  Margarita  ret- 
pandit  s  Smdego  credo  tc  unum  in  u$tntia  et  trinum  in  personis,  ita  donarei  miAt  de  pnmistia  pUnam 
aeeuritatem.  Et  JJominu*  ad  earn :  FUia  tu  tton  es  hahitura  dum  vixeriSy  illam  p/cnom,  quam  reauiri*. 
cum  laarymitj  tecuritatemy  quotaque  locavero  te  in  gloria  regni  met.  Et  Margarita  reapondit ;  Tenu- 
istiinej  Donune.  umctos  viro*  in  kis  cfulm,  in  guibua  tcnctit  me  ?  Et  Dominua  ad  earn ;  Sitn^it  mem 
in  tormentis  dedi  fortitudinem  ieatritaiem  vera  pUnam  non  heAuerwntf  niri  in  jiatrta."— Acta  Sanc-^ 
tornm.    22d.    Feb.  p.S21. 

NOTEXXni.    Page  12a 
Tkmtae  Haliburton. 

Mr.  Wesley  was  perhaps  Induced  to  pronounce  so  high  and  extravagant  an  enlogium  upon  tb* 
nemoirs  of  this  excellent  man,  by  a  description  of  bis  **  deliverance  from  templatioa,*'  which  ac* 
eorded  perfectly  with  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Methodism.  »  After  describing  a  state  of 
extreme  mental  anguish,  Mr.  Haliburton  says,  •'  I  was  quite  overcome,  neither  able  to  fight  nor  fle^ 
when  the  Lord  paSMd  by  me,  and  made  this  time  a  time  of  love.  I  was,  a^  I  rememlierf  atl  searet 
DFBjier  when  He  discovered  Himself  to  me ;  when  He  let  me  see  that  there  are  ^  jforgivencss  with 
Htm.  and  mercy,  and  plenteous  redemption."->Before  this  I  knew  the  letter  only,  but  n«w  the 
words  were  spirit  and  life:  a  burning  light  by  them  shoiie  into  my  mind,  and  gave  me  not  nkereiy 
tome  notional  knowledge,  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  glory  or  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  vastly  different  this  was  from  all  the  notions  I  had  before  had  of  the  same  truths.  It 
shone  rrora.heaveu  :  it  was  not  a  spark  kindle  by  my  ovm  endeavours,  but  it  shone  suddenly  about 
me  :  it  eanie  by  a  heavenly  means,  the  Word:  it  opened  heaven  and  discovered  heavenly  things^ 
and  its  whole  tendency  was  heavenward.  It  was  a  true  light,  giving  true  manitiestations  of  tbe 
one  God,  tbe  one  Mediator  between  God  and  mnn,  and  a  true  view  of  my  state  with  respect  to  God, 
not  according  to  my  foolish  imaginatious.  It  was  a  distinct  and  clear  light,  not  only  representing 
sDlritual  things,  but  manifesting  them  in  their  glory,  and  in  their  comely  order.  It  set  all  things  in 
their  due  Une  of  subordination  to  God,  and  gave  distinct  views  of  tbeir  genuine  tendency.  It  waa 
a  satisfying  light  j  the  soul  absolutely  rested  upon  the  discovery  it  made ;  it  wAs  assured  of  them } 
it  could  not  doubt  if  it  saw,  or  if  the  things  were  so  as  it  represented  them.  It  was  a  quickening 
refiresliiAg,  healing  lieht :  it  arose  with  healing  in  its  wings.  It  was  a  powerful  light :  it  dissipated 
that  thick  darkness  which  overspread  my  mind,  and  made  all  those  fHghtful  temptations  that  before 
tormented  me,  instantly  flee  before  it.  Lastly,  it  was  a  composing  light :  it  did  not,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  fill  the  soul  with  fear  and  amaiement,  but  it  quieted  my  mind,  and  gave  me  the  full  and 
free  use  of  all  my  faculties.  I  need  not  give  a  larger  account  of  this  light,  for  no  words  can  give  a 
Motion  of  light  to  the  blind :  and  he  that  has  eyes  (at  least  while  he  sees  it)  will  need  no  words  to 
describe  it"^ 

This  is  a  high  mystic  strain.  But  in  the  account  of  his  death  there  ai-e  passages  of  the  truest  and 
$nest  feeling.  When  a  long  illness  had  well  nigh  done  its  work,  he  said,  **  I  could  not  believe  that 
I  could  have  borne,  and  borne  cheerfully,  this  rod  so  long.  This  is  a  miracle,  pain  without  pain  ! 
Blessed  be  God  that  ever  I  was  bora.  I  have  a  father,  a  mother,  and  ten  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Heaven,  and  I  shall  be  the  eleventh !  O  blessed  be  tbe  day  that  ever  I  was  born  !"— A  few  hours 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  said,  *'I  was  just  thinking  on  the  pleasant  spot  of  earth  I  shall  get 
to  lie  in  beside  Mr.  Rutheiford,  Mr.  Forrester,  and  Mr.  Anderson.  I  shall  come  in  at  the  little  one 
among  them,  and  I  shall  get  my  pleatent  Georee  in  my  hand,  (a  child  who  was  gone  before  him,) 
and  oh  I  we  Aall  be  a  knot  of  bonny  dost !"  I  hope  there  are  but  few  readers  whose  hearts  ai^e  iu 
to  diseased  a  state  as  not  to  feel  and  understand  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  these  extracts. 

NOTE  XXIV.    Page  186. 
RavingM  of  the  ftrtecnted  HugoMots, 

One  of  the  Camlsards  is  said  to  have  **  declared  tiiat  God  had  revealed  to  him  that  a  temple  of 
white  marble,  adorned  with  gold  fillets,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  written  on  it,  would  drop  down 
Trom  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  of  St.  Privet,  for  the  comfort  of  the  fiiithful  inhabitaiiu  of 
the  Upper  Cevennes."--tftfC.  of  the  Cami$ard»,  ITOa 

Burnet  says  (vol.  iv.  p^  15.)  they  had  many  among  them  who  seemed  qualified  in  a  veiy  dngolar 
^nner  to  be  teachers  of  the  rest.  They  had  a  great  measure  of  zeal,  without  any  learning  *,  they 
scarce  had  any  education  at  all-  I  spoke  with  the  person  who  by  the  Queen's  order  sent  one  amony 
them  to  know  the  state  of  their  afiSdrs.  I  fead  some  of  the  letters  which  be  brought  from  them, 
full  of  a  sublime  zeal  and  piety,  expreAing  «  courage  and  confidence  that  could  not  be  daunted. 
One  tnstaiice  of  this  was,  that  they  all  agi-eed  that  U*  any  of  tbem  was  so  wounded  in  an  engag«- 
ment  with  the  enemy  that  he  cofifd  not  be  brought  otf,  he 'should  be  shot  dead  rather  than  be  teft 
alive  to  fall  into  the  enemv's  hands. 

He  soys  also  that  a  connivance  at  tbeir  own  way  of  worship  was  offered  them,  but  *<  they 
refftlyed  to  accept  of  sQtfaing  less  thali  th^  resttri9g  their  edkto  to  them." 
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NOTE  XXV.    Fagcl^ 
The  DruidiDal  Superstition  ckeri$hed  in  « later  age. 

The  Drttids  are  spoken  o 
triclc's  time.    Bad  as  ttas  a 
cQiiTiocin|^a8  tfaey  are  curious,  < 
Xytholo^  of  the  Druids. 

NOTE  XXVI.    Page  150. 
Preaching  at  a  Cross. 

-^JUos  est  Saxonica  gentie,  quod  in  nonnullis  nobUium  bonorutntpu  hominum  pradiitj  non  eeeletiam 
ted  eancta  erucis  Hgman,  Domino  dicatumf  cum  fneigna  honor*  a<mitm,ii»  alto  erectum^  ad  commodam 
diuma  orationis  etdtditatem^  solent  habere. 

Hodoeporicon  S.  WilUbaldl,  apud  Canisium,  t.  2.  p.  107. 

"  The  ancient  coarse  of  the  clergy^s  officiatipg-  only  pro  tempore  in  parochial  churches,  whilst  thejr 
received  maintenance  from  the  cathedial  church,  continued  in  England  till  about  the  year  TOO. 
'    For  Bede  plainly  intimates  that  at  that  time  the  Bishop  and  bis  clergy  lived  tocher  and  had  all 
thifi{^8  common,  as  they  had  in  the  primitive  church  In  the  days  of  the  apostles.*' 

Bingham,  book  &  eh.  6.  §  5. 
NOTE  XXVII.    Page  150. 
--  '  The  Papal  System. 

{        Thare  is  a  most  iantastie  passa|;«  upon  this  subject  in  Hobbe's  Leviathan,  one  of  the  last  books  in 
>     nhich  any  thing  so  whimsical  might  be  expected. 

',  <*  Flx)m  the  time  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  bad  gotten  to  be  acknowledged  for  Bishop  Universal, 
by  pretence  of  succession  to  St.  Peter,  their  whole  hierarchy,  or  kfangdome  of  darkness,  may  he 
<;omparednotunlitly  tothe  kingdome  of  fairies;  that  is,  to  the  old  wivesMables  in  England,  coneern- 
in|r  l^bosts  and  spirits,  and  the  feats  they  play  in  the  night ;  and  if  a  man  consider  the  orte^nall  of 
this  great  ecclesiastical  doiainion,he  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Papacy  is  no  otlier  than  the  ghottt 
of  the  deceased  Romane  empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof  j  for  so  did  the  Papacy  start 
up  on  a  sudden  out  of  the  mines  of  that  heathen  power. 

^  The  language,  also,  which  they  use,  botl^  in  the  charches,  and  in  their  pijblkitte  acts,  being,  La- 
tinie^hich  is  not  commonly  used  by  any  nation  now  in  the  world,  what  is  it  bat  the  ghost  of  the 
old  Romane  language  f 

**  The  fairies,  in  what  nation  soever  they  converse,  have  but  one  universal  king,  which  some  poets 
of  ours  call  King  Oberon*,  but  the  Scripture  calls  Beelzebub,  Prince  of  deemons.  The  ecclesias- 
tiques^  likewise,  in  whose  dominions  soever  they  be  found,  acknowledge  butoaeuniversaU  king,  the 
Po^e. 

**  The  ecelesiastiques  are  spieitnaU  men  and  ghostly  fathers.  The  iairies  are  spirits  and  ghosts. 
Fairies  and  ghosts  inhabite  darkness,  solitudes,  and  graves.  The  ecclesiastiques  walke  in  obscuriqr 
of  doctrine,  in  mooasteries,  churches  and  church-yards. 

«*  The  ecclesiastiqaes  have  their  cathedral!  churches }  which,  in  what  town  soever  they  be  erected, 
hy  virtue  of  holy  water,  and  certain  charmescalled  exorciswves,  liave  the  power  to  make  these  towbes 
and  cit^  that  is  to  say,  seats  of  empire.  The  fairies  also  have  their  enchanted  castles,  and  certain 
figantiqvie  ghosts,  that  domineer  over  the  regions  round  about  them. 

**■  The  iairies  are  not  to  be  seized  on,  and  brought  to  answer  for  the  hurt  they  da  j  so  also  the  ce* 
elesiastiqnes  vanish  away  from  the  tribunals  of  civitl  justice. 

**  The  Mcl^sSastiques  take  from  young  men,  the  use  of  reason,  by  certain  cliarmes  compounded  of 

metaphysiques,  and  miracles,  and  traditions,  and  abused  Scripture,  whereby  they  are  good  for  no« 

thing  else,  but  to  execute  what  they  command  them.    The  fairies  likewise  are  said  to  take  young 

^aildren  out  of  their  cradles,  and  to  change  them  into  natural  fools,  which  common  peoplado  there- 

.  fore  coil  elve&  and  are  apt  to  mischief. 

^  In  what  shop,  or  operatory,  the  fairies  mak«  their  enchnntinent,  the  old  wives  have  not  deters 
mined.  But  the  operatoriea  of  the  clergy  are  well  enough  known  to  be  the  universities,  that  received 
tfkeir  dtscipUne  from  authority  pontifical. 

(^  When  the  fairies  are  displeased  with  any  body,  they  are  said  to  send  their  elves,  to  pinch  tbeih. 
The  et^siastiques,  when  they  are  displeased  with  any  civil  state,  make  also  their  elves,  that  is, 
Aiperstitious,  enchanted  subiects,  to  pinch  their  princes,  by  preaching  sedition:  or  one  prince  en- 
etianted  with  promises,  to  pinch  another. 

^  The  fairies  marry  not:  but  there  be  amongst  them  incubl,  that  have  oopulation  with  flesh  and 
Uood.    The  priests  also  marry  not. 

"  The  ecclesiastiqaes  take  the  cream  of  the  land,  by  donations  of  ignorant  men,  that  stand  in  awe 
of  thiem,  and  by  ty  thes :  so  also  it  is  in  the  fable  of  fisiries,  that  they  enter  into  the  dahries  and  feast 
uffmi  the  cream,  which  they  skim  frtfnthe  milk. 

**  "WbaA  kind  of  money  is  current  in  the  kingdome  of  fairies,  is  not  recorded  in  the  story.  But  the 
ecclesiastiqaes  in  their  receipts  accept  of  the  same  money  that  we  doe;  though  when  they  are 
to  makeany  payment,  it  is  in  canonizations,  indidgencies,  and  masses. 

^  To  this,  and  such  like  resemblances  between  the  Papacy  and  the  kingdome  of  iairies,  may  he  add- 
ed this ;  that  as  the  fkiries  have  no  existence,  but  in  the  fancies  of  ignorant  people,  rising  from  the 
traditions  of  old  wives  or  old  poets,  so  the  wiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  without  the  bounds  of  his 
own  civil  dominion,  consisteth  onely  in  the  fear  that  seduced  people  stand  in,  of  their  excomnioni- 
oatums  upon  hearing  of  false  miracles,  iaise  traditions,  and  false  interpretations  of  the  Scripture. 

**  It  was  not.  therefore,  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Ueniy  VIII.  by  his  exorcism^ ;  nor  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  hers,  to  cast  them  oat.  But  who  knows  that  this  spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and 
walking  by  missions  through  the  dry  places  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indies,  that  yeild  him  little 
fruit,  may  not  return,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  spirits  worse  than  he  enter,  and  inhabite  this  dean 
swept  hoQse,  and  make  the  end  thereof  worse  than  the  beginning  ?^ 
KOTEXXVIU.  Page  153. 
Plunder  of  the  Church  at  the  Reformation. 

<'  My  tords  and  Masters,  (says  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons.)  I  say  that  all  such  pmceediags,  ai 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  do  i  ntend  plainly  to  make  the  yeomanry  slavery,  and  the  clergy  sbavery.  We 
of  the  clergy  had  too  much,  but  this  is  taken  away,  and  now  we  have  too  little.  But  for  mine  own 
part  I  have  no  caase  to  compkiin,  for  I  thank  Qodi  and  the  !Hhg  1  have  sufficient,  and  Qod  is  my 
Judge,  I  came  not  to  crave  of  any  man  any  thing-,  but  I  know  them  that  have  too  little.    There  ly- 
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eth  a  great  matter  by  theie  appropriations— great  information  is  to  be  bad  in  them.  I  know  wJMr^^ 
is  a  great  market  town,  witli  divers  bamlets  and  inhabitants,  where  |do  rise  yearly  of  their  ktbonrs 
to  the  vahie  of  fifty  poand ;  and  the  vicar  that  serveth  (being  so  great  a  cure;  hath  but  12  or  14 
marks  by  year;  so  that  of  this  pension  he  is  not  able  to  buy  bUn  books,  nor  give  his  neighboors 
drink ;  and  all  the  great  gain  goeth  another  way." 

**  There  are  three  Peu  in  a  line  of  relation—Patrons,  Priests,  People.  Two  of  these  Put  are 
made  lean  to  make  one  P  fat.  Priests  have  lean  livings.  People  lean  souls,  to  make  Patrons  faav» 
fikt  purses."  Aiamt'*  Htaoen  md  Emrtk  rtameiUA,  p.  17. 

Thomas  Adams  had  as  honest  a  love  of  quips,  quirks,  puns,  punnets,  and  pumligrions,  as  FuHcr 
the  Worth,  himself.    As  the  old  bailadsayi  '  ^     «»f«-.p        ^        !»«— «     «-» 

No  matter  for  that— 
I  like  him  the  better  therefore  :— 
he  resembles  Fuller  also  in  the  felicity  of  his  language,  and  the  lively  feeling  with  which  he  fre- 
quently starts,  as  it  were,  upon  the  reader*— Upon  this  snlU«ct  he  often  gives  vent  to  his  indlg^- 
moion. 

^  As  for  tbe  ministers  that  have  livings,"*  he  says, "  tbey  are  scarce  2toeoiw,  tut  enough  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  living*,  and  for  those  that  have  none,  they  may  make  themselves  mer- 
ry with  tlwir  learning  if  they  have  no  money,  for  they  tliat  bought  the  patronages  must  needs  sell 
the  presentations ;  venderejure  jwiest,,enurat  tlU  priut :  and  then,  if  Balaam^  ass  hath  but  an  audi- 
ble voice,  and  a  soluble  purse,  he  shall  be  preferred  before  bis  roaster,  were  be  ten  prophets.  If  thU 
weather  hold,  Julian  need  not  send  learning  into  exile,  for  no  parent  will  be  so  irreligious  as  witk 
great  expense*  to  bring  up  his  child  at  opce  to  misery  and  sin.  Oh  think  of  tbts,  if  your  impudedee 
Save  left  any  blood  oishame  in  your  faces  *,  cannot  you  spare  out  of  all  y^ur  riot  some  crumme  of 
liberality  to  the  jpoor  needy  and  neglected  gospel  f  Shall  the  Papists  so  oetbld  us,  and  iu  the  view 
of  their  prodigality  laugh  our  miserableness  to  scorn  f  Shall  they  twit  us  that  our  Our  Faiktr  batk  . 
taken  from  the  Ofaurch  what  their  Pater  Notttr  bestowed  on  it  f  Shall  they  bid  us  bate  of  our  fkith,. 
and  better  our  charity  f "  Jdonu't  Htcnen  and  Emrtk  rmoneUed,  p.  22. 

In  another  of  his  works  he  says,  **  Tbey  have  raised  church  livinp  to  four  and  five  years*  purchase  | 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  wiU  rhortiv  rack  up  presentative  livings  to  as  high  a  rate  as  they  did  their 
Impropriations^  when  they  would  sell  them.  Fur  they  say  few  will  give  above  sixteen  years*  pur* 
ohase  for  an  Impropriate  parsonaee*,  and  I  have  heard  some  rate  the  donation  of  a  tienefice  they 
must  give  at  ten  years :  what  with  Uie  present  money  they  must  have,  and  with  reservation  of  tytfaes, 
and  such  unconscionable  tricks ;  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  Ueaven  to  see  or  punish  it !  Perhaps 
some  will  not  take  so  much :  but  most  will  take  some:  enough  to  impoverish  the  Church :  to  enric^ 
their  own  purses,  to  damn  their  souls. 

**  One  would  think  it  was  laerilege  enough  to  rob  God  of  his  main  tythes;  must  ihev  also  trinuoe 
away  the  shreds  i  Must  they  needs  shrink  the  old  cloth  (enough  to  apparel  the  Church)  as  the 
cheating  tay lor  did  to  a  dozen  buttons  i  Having  full  gorged  themselves  with  the  parsonages,  must 
they  pick  the  bones  of  the  vlcaiages  too?— Well  saith  St.  Augustine.  muUiin  haovUa  mondueonf^ 
^}wdpoHca  apudinftrosdieeruni :  many  devour  that  in  this  lUe,  which  they  shall  digest  in  Hell. 

^  These  are  the  Church  briars,  which  (let  alone)  will  at  last  bring  as  famous  a  Church  as  any 
Christendom  hath  to  beggary.  Politic  meu  foefr^n  apace  already  to  withhold  their  children  from 
schools  and  universities.  Arty  profession  else  l>ctter  likes  them,  as  knowing  they  may  live  well  in 
whatsoerer  callidg  save  in  the  ministry.  The  time  was  that  Christ  threw  the  buyers  and  sellers  oaf 
of  tbe  Temple :  but  now  the  buyers  and  sellers  have  throwii  him  out  of  the  Temple.  Yea,  they  will 
throw  the  Church  out  of  the  Church,  if  they  be  not  stayed." 

Adams's  DMne  Herbatty  p.  135y 

>*  The  Rob  Altar  is  a  huge  drinker.  He  loves,  like  Belshazzar,  to  drink  only  in  the  goblets  of  the 
Temple.  Woe  unto  him  \  he  carouses  the  wine  he  never  sweat  for,  and  keeps  tbe  poor  minister 
thlrs^.  The  tenth  sheep  is  his  diet :  the  tenth  fleece  (O  His  a  golden  fleece,  he  thinks)  is  his  drink : 
but  the  wool  shall  choke  him.  Some  drink  down  whole  churches  and  steeples*,  but  the  bells  shall 
ring  in  their  bellies."  Adams'*  Divine  HerbaU,  p.  27. 

«*  What  an  unreasonable  Devil  is  this !"  says  Latimer.  »  He  provides  a  great  while  before  hand 
for  the  time  that  is  to  come ;  he  hath  brought  up  now  of  late  the  most  monstrous  kind  of  covetous- 
DOSS  that  ever  was  heard  of ;  he  hath  invented  a  fee*farming  of  benefices,  and  all  to  delay  the 
offices  of  preaclilog ;  insomuch  that  when  any  man  hereafter  SmU.  have  a  lienefice,  he  au^  eo  wltere 
he  will  for  any  bouie  he  shall  have  to  dwell  upon,  or  any  glebe  land  to  keep  hospitalibr  withall ;  bat 
he  must  take  up  a  chamber  in  an  alehouse,  and  there  sit  and  play  at  the  tables  all  day."~£at«mcr. 

NOTE  XXIX.    Page  153. 

Cura  given  to  any  Person  who  could  be  found  miserabl*  enatugh  to  aeoept  them. 

« I  will  not  speak  now  of  them,  that  beine  not  content  with  lands  and  rebts,do  catch  into  fheir 

hands  spiritual  livings,  as  parsonages  and  such  like,  and  that  under  the  pretence  to  make  provisioa 

for  their  bouses.    What  hurt  and  damage  this  realm  of  England  doth  sustain  hy  that  devUish  kind  ' 

of  prov^ion  for  gentlemen's  houses,  knights*  and  lords'  houses,  they  can  tell  best,  that  do  travel  in 


the  couUtries,  and  see  with  their  eyes  e^reat  parishes  and  market  towns,  with  innumemble  others,  te 
be  utterly  destitute  of  God's  word,  and  that  because  that  these  greedy  men  have  spoiled  the  llvinn, 
and  gotten  them  into  their  hands  t  and  instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher,  they  hire  a  Shr 
John,  who  hath  better  skill  at  playing  at  tables,  or  in  keeping  of  a  garden,  than  in  God*s  word ; 
and  he  for  a  trifle  doth  serve  the  cure,  and  so  help  to  brin?  the  people  of  God  in  danger  of  their 
souls.  And  all  those  serve  to  accomplish  the  abominable  pride  or  such  gentlemen,  which  consume 
ihe  goods  of  the  people  (which  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  learned  minister)  in  costly  ap> 
parel,  belly  cheer,  or  in  building  of  gonreous  houses." 

Augustin  Bemher's  Epistle  Dedicatory^  prefixed  to  LaHmtr'sSamBms. 
« It  U  a  great  charge,"  smrs  Latimer.  «*  a  great  burthen  before  God  to  be  a  patron.    For  eveiy 
patron,  when  he  doth  not  dillcently  endeavour  himself  to  place  a  good  and  godlv  roan  in  ids  be- 
nefice which  is  in  his  hands,  but  is  slothful,  and  eareth  not  what  manner  of  man  be  taketh,  or  else 
is  covetous  and  will  have  it  himself,  and  hire  a  Sir  John  Lack-Latin,  which  shall  sav  service  so  that 


the  people  shaU  be  notbin|f  edified  j— no  doubt  that  patron  shall  make  answer  before  Qod  for  not 
dtob^oi  bis  duty."— JLotimer. 

*Lwtings,  not  Livings,  says  the  marginal  no^e: 
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'Ate  yotmtoO)  of  that  and  the  siieeeedtnjr  Bge,  tooebed  frequently  upon  thb  efU. 
**  The  pedant  minlMer  and  serving  clarke, 

The  ten-pound,  bitse,  frize-jerkin  birelfaig, 
The  farmer^s  chaplain  with  bis  quarter-nmrke, 
The  twenty-noble  curate,  and  the  thing 
CJallM  elder ;  all  these  gallants  needs  will  bring 
All  reverend  titles  into  deadlv  hate, 
Their  godly  calling  and  my  high  estate.** 

Storer*$  WT^lnjf,  p.  W.' 

tlmf  abo  George  Wither  in  bis  prosing  strains: 

**  We  rob  the  church.— 
■  Men  seek  not  to  impropriate  a  part 
Unto  themselves,  but  they  can  nnd  in  benit 
To  engross  up  all ;  which  vile  presumption 
Hath  bronght  church  livings  to  a  strange  consumpUtfii. 
And  if  this  strong  disease  do  not  abate, 
^Twiil  be  the  poorest  member  in  the  state. 

"  No  marvel,  though,  instead  of  learned  preachers^ 

We  have  been  pestered  with  such  simple  teachers, 

Such  poor,  mute,  tongue-tied  readers,  as  scarce  know 

Whether  that  God  made  Adam  first  or  no ; 

Thenee  it  proceeds,  and  there's  the  cause  that  place 

And  offiee  at  this  time  incurs  disgrace  ; 

For  men  of  judgments  or  good  dispositions 

Scorn  to  be  tied  to  any  base  eondiuons, 

Like  to  our  hungry  pedants,  who^ll  engage 

Their  souls  for  any  curtailed  vicarae«. 

I  say  there's  none  of  knowledge,  wit,  or  meri^ 

Bat  such  as  are  of  a  most  servile  spirit. 

That  will  so  wrong  the  church  as  to  presume 

Some  poor  balf-demi-narsonage  to  assume 

In  name  of  all ;— no,  they  bad  rather  quite 

Be  put  beside  the  same  than  wrong  God's  right 

*^  Well,  Aey  mast  entertain  such  pedants  then, 

Fitter  to  feed  swine  than  the  souls  of  men  ; 

But  patrons  tbink  such  best ;  for  there's  no  fear 
.   They  will  speak  anv  thing  they  loatb  to  hear ; 

Thev  may  run  foolishly  to  their  daronotioA 

Without  reproof  or  anr  disturbation ; 

To  let  them  see  their  vice  they  may  be  bold, 

And  yet  not  stand  in  doubt  to  be  controlled. 

Those  in  their  housed  may  keep  private  schools^ 

And  eitber  serve  for  jesters  or  for  fools  : 

And  will  Suisse  that  they  are  highly  graced 

Be  they  but  at  their  patron's  table  placed; 

And  there  if  they  be  call'd  but  priests  In  scoff, 

Straigbtly  they  duck  down,  and  all^  their  cam  eome  off.** 

tntker's  Pretumfticn. 
KOTE  XXX.    Page  154. 
Meant  far  auiatingpow  Sekolan  «iim*ni*i&edL 
"  It  weald  irfty  ntnan's  heart  to  bear  that  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cambridge ;  what  it  is  In  Oxford, 
I  cannot  ten.    There  be  few  that  study  divinity,  but  so  many  as  of  necessi^  must  furnish  the  Colle- 
ges ;  for  their  livings  be  so  small,  and  victuals  so  dear,  that  they  tarry  not  there,  bat  go  every  wbere 
to  seek  livings,  and  so  they  go  about.    Mow  there  be  a  few  gentlemen,  and  they  study  a  little  divini- 
tv.    Alas,  what  is  that  i  It  will  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  have  nothio?  but  a  little  English  divinity, 
ttet  will  brinr  the  realm  into  a  veiy  barbarousness,  and  utter  decay  or  learning.    It  is  not  that,*I 
wis,  that  will  Keep  out  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  at  Rome.    There  lie  none  now  but  ereat  men's 
■ons  in  GoHeges,  and  their  rathers  look  not  to  have  them  preachers ;  so  every  way  this  office  <rf' 


preaching  Is  pinched  sX.^-'Latmtr. 
«  The  Devil  hi 


^  The  Devil  hadi  caused  idso,  through  this  monstrous  kind  of  eovetousness,  patrons  to  sell  tbeir 
bmefices ;  yea'more,  be  gets  him  to  the  University,  and  causetb  j^reat  men  and  esquires  to  send  their 
soosibitber,  and  put  out  poorschohirs  that  should  b«  divines  *,  for  their  parents  intend  not  thattbey 
sfaoold  be  preaichers,  but  that  they  may  have  a  show  of  learning."— Latimer. 
NOTE  XXXT.  Page  154. 
Conforming  Clergy  at  tkt  ReformaHon, 
**■  Here  were  a  goodly  place  to  speak  against  our  clergymen  which  go  so  gallant  now<»>days.    I 
bear  say  that  some  of  uiem  wear  velvet  shoes  and  sliraers ;  such  fellows  are  more  meet  to  dance  the 
aMMTis-dance  than  to  be  admitted  to  preach.    I  pray  God  mend  such  worldly  fellows ;  for  else  they 
be  not  meet  to  be  preachers.*'— Z^ivh'mcr. 

Sir  William  Barlowe  has  a  remarkable  pM»m  upon  this  saMect  in  his  <*  Dialogt  duerihing  the 
miginaU  Ground  oftkete  Lutheran  Facciom  anOnumy  of  tkeir  Abuses  f  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
treatise  which  was  written  on  that  side  of  the  question, and  cerlninly  one  of  the  most  curious. 

**  Among  a  thousand  freers  none  go  better  appBreied  then  an  other.  But  now  nnto  the  other  syde, 
these  that  runne  away  from  tbem  unto  these  Lutherans,  they  go,,  I  say,  disguysed  strangclye  from 
tiiat  they  were  before,  in  gaye  jagged  cotes,  and  cut  and  scotched  hosen,verye  ^gbtly  for»othe,  but 
yet  not  very  semelye  for  such  folke  as  they  were  and  shoulde  be  :  and  thys  am>arcll  change  they 
dayfy,  from  fignbion  to  fhshion,  every  day  worse  then  other,  their  new-fangled  tbiy  and  thtyr  wan- 
ton piyde  never  content  not  satisfved.— I  demaunded  ones  of  a  certayn  companion  of  thefse  sectes 
wbich  hskd  bene  of  asiraytreligiota  befere,  why  bis  garments  were  nowe  so  sumptuous,  all  to  poun> 
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ced  with  gardes  ftmt  j^ggn  Wke  a  rutter  of  the  launce  knyghtos.    He  aasweml  to  me  that  he  4yA  U 
in  contempt  of  hypocnsy.    '  Why,'  quoth  I,  ♦  doth  uot  God  hate  pryde,  the  mother  of  faypoarisye,  w 
wetl  as  hvpocryjsye  it  selfef'  Wherco  he  made  no  dyrect  answer  agayae  ;  but  In  excusyngeh^ 
faat  he  sayde  that  God  princypally  accepted  the  mekencss  of  the  hart,  and  mward  Christen  laanetv, 
which  I  beleve  were  $o  inward  in  bym  that  seldom^  he  shewed  any  of  tbem  outwardly.** 
NOTE  XXXII.  Page  155. 
Ignorance  of  the  Country  Clergy. 
**  Sad  the  times  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth^'  says  Fuller,  **  when  the  clergy  were  com- 
manded to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  bv  themselves,  tiiat  8«  they  might  be  the  better 
enabled  to  read  them  distinctly  in  the  congregation."— FW2er*«  Triple  Aeeonetfer,  p.  82. 
NOTE  XXXIII.  Page  155. 
Clergy  of  Charles  tht  Firsts  Age, 
"  Let  me  say,**  (says  Mossom,  in  his  Apology  on  the  Behalf  of  the  Sequestered  Clergy,)—"  and 
'lis  beyond  any  man's  guinsnying,— the  learncdst  cterey  that  ever  England  had,  was  that  sequester- 
ed j  their  works  do  witness  it  to  the  whole  world.    And  as  for  their  godliness.  If  the  tree  may  be 
known  by  its  fruits,  these  here  pleaded  for  have  given  testimony  beyond  exception.** 

''  There  were  men  of  great  piety  and  great  leaniin":  among  the  Puritan  clergy  also.  Bat  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  in  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  revolution,  some  of  the  men  who  rote  into 
notice  and  power  were  such  as  are  thus,  with  his  wonted  felicity,  described  by  South : 

"  Amongst  those  of  the  late  reforming  age,  all  learning  was  utterly  cried  down.  So  that  whh 
them  the  best  preachers  were  such  as  could  not  read,  and  the  ablest  divines  such  as  eouM  ooi  write. 
In  all  their  preachments  they  so  highly  pretended  to  the  spirit,  that  they  could  hardly  so  much  as 
«<>cil  the  letter.  To  l>e  biiud  was  with  them  the  proper  qualif.cation  of  a  spiritual  guide  :  and  to  be 
book-leamed,  as  tbev  called  it,  and  to  be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  convertible.  None  were 
thought  6t  for  the  ministry  but  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have 
the  spirit.  Those  only  were  accounted  like  St.  Paul,  who  could  work  with  their  hands,  and  in  a 
literal  sAtse  drive,  the  nail  homey  and  be  able  to  make  a  pulpit  before  tfaey  preached  in  it'*— SovtA** 
HeymonSf  Vol.  iii.  p.  449. 

NOTE  XXXXV.  Page  156. 
The  Sequestered  Clergy. 
« In  lhe«e  limes,"  says  Lilly, "  many  wortliy  ministers  lost  their  livings,  or  benefices,  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  Directory.  Had  you  seen  (0  noble  Esquire)  what  pitiful  idiots  were  preferred  into 
se<|ue$trated  church  benefices,  you  would  have  been  grieved  in  your  soul ;  bnt  when  they  came  be- 
fore the  classes  of  divines,  could  those  sim])letons  but  only  say  they  were  converted  t>y  hearing  such 
a  sermon  of  that  godly  man  lluc^h  Peters,  Stephen  Marshal,  or  any  of  that  gang,  he  was  presently 
admitted."— jfeTirtoryo/ Am  ozonDfey  quoted  in  Mr.  Giflbrd's  notes  to  Ben  Jonson. 

*'  The  rector  of  Fittleworth,  in  Sussex,  was  dispossessed  of  his  living  foi;  Sabbath  breaking*,  the 
fact  which  was  proved  against  him  l)eing,  that  as  he  was  stepjMng  over  a  stile  one  Sunday,  the  but> 
ton  of  bis  breeches  came  uOT,  and  be  got  a  tailor  in  the  neighbourhood  preseutly  tosew  it  on  again.** 
Watkcr'^a  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  y\akti  ii.  p.  275. 

NOTE  XXXV.  Page  157. 
Many  toho  sw^riji^ed  their  scruplu  to  their  convenience. 
**  Let  me,**  says  South,  "  utter  a  great,  but  sad  ti'uth  ;  a  truth  not  so  fit  to  be  spoke,  as  to  be  sigh* 
ed  out  by  every  true  son  and  lover  of  the  church,  viz.  that  the  wounds,  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land now  bleeds  by,  she  received  in  the  house  of  her  friends,  ^if  they  may  be  called  so,)  vi*.  her 
treacherous  undermining  friends, and  that  m(»t  of  tbo  nonconlonriity  toher,and  se|iaration  from 
ber,  together  with  a  contempt  of  her  excellent  constitutions,  have  proceeded  from  nothing  more  than 
from  me  false,  {lariial,  half-conforuiity  of  too  many  of  her  ministers.    The  surplice  sometimes  worn, 
and  oftener  biid  aside  *,  the  liturgy  so  read,  and  mangled  in  the  reading,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of 
\    it ;  the  divine  service  so  curtailed,  as  if  the  people  were  to  have  but  the  tenths  of  it  from  tlie  priest, 
l    forthetentlis  he  had  received  from  them.    The  olerical  habit  neglected  by  such  in  orders  as  fre- 
oueutly  travel  the  road  clothed  like  farmers  or  gmziers,  to  tJie  unspeakable  shame  and  scandal  of 
their  profession  j  the  holy  sacrament  indecently  and  slovenly  administered  *,  the  furniture  of  the  al- 
tar abused  and  embezzelled  ;  and  the  Table  of  the  Lord  profaned.    These,  and  the  II  ke  vile  passages, 
have  made  some  schismalicks,  and  confirmed  others  ;  and  in  a  word,  have  made  so  many  noncon- 
fornuststo  the  church,  by  their  conforming  to  their  minister. 

"  It  was  an  observation  and  saying  of  a  Judicious  prelate,  that  of  all  the  sorts  of  enemies  whiek  oor 
church  had,  there  was  none  so  deadly,  so  pernicious,  and  Ukely  to  prove  so  Cstalto  It,  as  the  conform- 
ing Puritan.    It  was  a  great  truth,  and  not  very  many  years  after  ratified  by  direfbl  experienee.i—  * 
For  If  yott  would  have  the  conforming  Puritan  described  to  you,  as  to  what  he  is : 

*^Heis  one  who  lives  by  the  altar,  and  turns  his  back  upon  It;  one,  who  catches  at  the  prefer- 
ments of  the  church,  but  hates  the  discipline  and  orders  of  it }  one,  who  practises  conformity,  as 
Papists  take  oaths  and  tests,  that  is,  with  an  inward  abhorrence  of  what  he  does  for  the  present, and 
a  resolution  to  act  quite  contrary,  when  occasion  serves :  one  who,  during  his  conformity,  will  be 
sure  to  be  known  by  such  a  distinguishing  jiadge,  as  shall  point  him  out  to,  and  secure  'his  credit 
with,  the  disseniing  brotherhood  ;  one  who  still  declines  reading  the  church-service  himself,  leav-  - 
ing  that  work  to  curates  or  readers,  thereby  to  keep  up  a  profitable  interest  with  thriving  sedltkus 
tradesmen,  and  groaning,  ignorant, but  rich  widows ;  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  conformity,  thinks 
of  a  turn  of  state,  which  nuty  draw  on  one  in  the  church  too ;  and  accordingly  is  very  careful  to  be- 
have himself  so  as  not  to  over-shoot  his  game,  but  to  stand  right  and  fair  in  case  a  wished  for  change 
should  bring  fanaticism  again  into  fashion  ',  which  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he  secretly  desires^ 
and  does  the  utmost  he  can  to  promote  and  bring  alraut. 

^  These,  and  the  like,  are  the  principles  whichact  and  govern  the  conforming  Puritan ;  who  in  a 
word  is  n<  ithing  else  but  ambition,  avarice,  and  hypocrisy,  serving  all  thereal  interests  of  schism  and 
faction  in  the  church's  livery.  And  therefore  if  there  be  any  one  who  has  the  front  to  own  himself  a 
niloister  of  our  church,  to  whom  the  foregoing  character  may  be  justly  applied,  (as  I  fear  there  are 
but  too  raany^  howsoever  such  an  one  may  for  some  time  sooth  up  andijatter  hfraself  in  hisdeteeta- 
ble  dissimulation ;  yet  when  he  shall  hear  of  such  and  such  of  his  neighbours,  his  parishivno^  or 
acquaintance,  gone  over  from  the  church  to  conventicles,  of  several  turnVd  Quaker^,  and  of  others 
fallen  oft*  to  ropery  ;  and  lastly  when  thd  noise  of  those  national  dangera  and  dlstuitiances,  whieh 
aro  every  day  threatening  us,  shall  ring  about  bis  ears,  let  Urn  then  Inj  uu  hand  ^pon  his  fnbe  heirt. 
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and  with  all  aerioiiSD««  of  remorse  weaBingrkimself  to  God  and  bis  own  «0MeitMe^  fay,  I  am  the 
ipersan*  who  by  my  confermiDgby  balres,  and  by  my  treacberoas  ptwricating  imk  the  d«i0r  of  my 
prafeflsaOR)  so  sacredly  promised^  and  so  solemnly  stirem  to,  have  OToiieht  a  reproech  upon  the  piurest 
and  best  ccuastitated  churcb  in  the  Christian  vrorld ;  it  is  I,  vbo  by  8%hting  and  slumberiQe:  over 
iMiy  flo^ice  and  sacraments,  have  scandalized  and  oast  a  sOimbUBgvblo(».berare  all  the  neiglibouF- 
bood,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  souls ;  I  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  diis  man's  fiscUoa,  that 
man's  Quakerism,  and  anotber^s  Popery ;  and  thereby,  to  tiie  utmost  of  my  jpower,  ctmtributed  «• 
those  dismal  convulsions  which  have  iso  terribly  shook  and  weakened  both  <^rch'  and  state.  Let 
•ueh  a  mocker  of  God  and  man,  I  say,  take  his  share  of  all  this  horrid  guilt ;  for  both  heaven  and 
earth  will  lay  It  at  his  door,  as  the  general  result  of  bis  actions ;  it  is  alfahsolulelv  his  own,  and  wUl 
stick  faster  and  closer  to  lum,,llan  to  be  thrown  off  and  heM  aside  by  him  as  easily  as  his  sorplice.'* 
— VoL  V.  p.  486. 

NOTE  XXXVI.  Page  16a. 
ThtteeJTecUwertpiiiHetmd  undeniable. 
*  O  I"  says  good  old  Thomas  Adams,  ^  how  hard  and  obdurate  is  the  heart  of  man,  till  the  rata 
6f  the  €K»pe)  fidls  on  it !  Is  the  heart  covetous  i  no  tears  from  distressed  eyes  can  melt  a  pemiy 
ovt  of  it.  Is  it  malicious  f  no  supplications  can  beg  forbearance  of  the  least  wrong.  Is  It  givea 
to  drunkenness  ?  you  may  melt  his  body  into  a  dropsy,  before  his  heart  into  sobriety.  Is  it  arabi- 
tioos  ?  you  may  as  well  treat  with  Lucifer  about  humiliation.  Is  it  factious  1^  a  quire  of  angels  can- 
not sinr  him  into  peace.  No  means  on  earth  can  soften  the  heart ;  whether  you  anoint  it  with  the 
sapfde  babns  of  entreaties ;  or  thunder  against  it  the  bolts  of  menaces;  or  b^t  it  with  the  hammer 
of  mortal  blows.  Behold  Clod  showers  this  rain  of  the  Gospel  from  Heaven,  and  it  is  suddenhr 
wfbened.  One  sermon  may  prick  him  to  the  heart.  One  drop  of  ^  SaviOurHt  blood  distiUed  on  H 
by  the  Spirit,  in  the  preadiing  of  the  word,  melts  him  Hke  wax.  The  drunkard  is  made  sober,  the 
adtitterer  chaste  ;  ISaccfaeus  merciful  and  raging  Paul  as  tame  as  a  lamb.^ 

Adtmt's  DMne  HctIhUI,  f*,  16. 
NOTE  XXXVn.    Page  171. 
Dialogue  between  FTedey  and  Zwzenderf, 

Tills  curious  dialogue  mast  be  given  in  the  original. 

Z.  Cur  religionem  tuam  mutasti  i 

W.  Nescio  me  retigioaem  meam  mntasse.    Our  id  sentis  ?    Quis  hoc  tibi  retullt  > 

Z.  Plane  tu.  Id  el  epistola  tua  ad  nos  video.  Ibi,  religione,  quam  apud  nos  professtis  es,  relicta, 
Bovam  profiteils. 

W.  Qui  sic?    Non  intelliga 

Z.  Imo,  istic  diois,  vere  Christianos  non  esse  ihiseros  peccatores.  Falslssimum.  Optimi  homi- 
Imm  ad  mortem  usque  miserabillssimi  sunt  peccatores.  Siqui  altud  dlcunt,  vel  penhus  impostores 
sunt,  vel  diabolice  seducti.  Nostros  fcatres  meliora  docehtes  impugaasti.  £t  pacem  volentlbas, 
earn  denegasti. 

IT.  Nondum  intelligo  auid  veils. 

Z.  Ego,  cum  e/L  Georgia  ad  me  scripsisti,  te  dilexi  plurlmuitt.    Turn  corde  simplicem,  te  agnovL 
Iterum  smpsisti.    A|^ovt  jcorde  simplicem^  sed  turhatis  ideis.    Ad  nos  venisti.    Idea;  tuae  turn 
'   '    '^  -    '       "  -     .      ..  .....      .»,         ,.  ,.  .  -   .     I  iiostroBte* 

,  fratres  tibi 
.    ,        .     ^         ,  .  .augenberg  scripait 

iterum,  eos  petiise  *.  sed  te,  gloriari  de  lis,  pacem  nolle.    Jam  advenlens,  idem  audio. 

W,  Res  in  eq  cardine  minime  vertitur.  Fratres  tui  (verum  hoc)  me  male  tractarunt.  Pbstea 
veniam  petimint  Respondl,  id  sopervacaneum ;  me  nunqoam  ils,  succensuisse ;  sed  vererl,  1.  Ne 
&Isa  docerent,  2.  Ne  prave  viverent. 

Ista  unica,  est,  et  fuit,  inter  nos  qusestio. 

Z.  Apertius  loquaris. 

IT.  Veritus  sum,  ne  falsa  docerent,  1.  De  fine  fidel  nostroe  (hi  hac  vita)  sciL  Christiana  perfeo- 
tione,  2.  De  Mediis  gratise,  sic  ab  Ecclesia  nostta  dictis. 

Z.  Nullara  inhserentem  perfectionem  in  hac  vita  agnosoo.  Est  hie  error  errorum.  Earn  per 
totum  oi:bem  igne  et  gladlo  perseqnor,  conculco,  ad  intemeclonem  do.  Ghristus  est  sola  peifectio 
nostra.    Qui  perfectionem  innserentem  sequin^r,  Christum  denegat.  . 

W,  Ego  vero  credo,  Spiritum  Christi  ope«afi  perfectionem  in  vere  Ohristianis. 

Z.  Nullimodo.  Omnls  nostra  perfeclio  est  in  Christo.  Oknnls  Christiana  perfectio  est,  fides  ia 
sanguine  Christi.  Est  tota  Christiana  perfectio,lmputata,  non  Inhserens.  Perfect!  sumus  in  Chrlst% 
in  nolrismet  nunquam  perfecti. 

W^  Pugnamus^opinor  de  verbis.    Nbnne  omnis  vere  credens  sanctus  est.' 

Z.  Maxime.    »ed  sanctus  in  Christo,  non  in  se. 

W.  Sed,  nonne  sancte  vivit.? 

Z.  Imo,  sancte  in  omnibus  vivit 

W,  Nonne  et  cor  sanctum  babet? 

Z.  Oertissime. 

W.  Nonne  ex  consequent!,  sanctus  est  in  se  ? 

Z.  Non,  non.    In  Christo  tantum.    Non  sanctus  in  se.    NuUam  omnino  habet  fanctitMem  ha  mu 

W.  Nonne  habet  in  Corde  suo  amorem  Qei  et  proximi,  quiu  et  totam  ipaginem  Dei  ? 

Z.  Habet.    Sed  hsec  sunt  sanctitas  legalis,  non  evangeliea.    Sanctitas  evangelica  est  fides. 

'W*  Ooinino  Us  est  de  verbis.  Concedis,  credentis  cor  totum  esse  sanctum  et  vitam  totam;  earn 
aguune  Deum  toto  corde,  eique  servire  totis  virlbus.  Nihil  ultra  peto.  Nil  aliud  volo  p^r  pei-lectia 
vel  saucUtas  Christiana. 

Z.  Sed  hccc  non  est  sanctitas  ejus.  Non  magis  sanctus  est,  si  magis  abiat,  neque  minus  sanctus, 
A  minus  a  mat. 

W,  Quid  ?    Nonne  credens,  dura  crescit  in  amore,  crescit  pariter  in  sanctitate  ? 

Z.  Nequa(|uam.    Ex  momento  quo  justificatur,  sancti^catur  penltus.    Exin,  neque  magis  saactut 
■estjjkeque  minus  sanctus,  ad  mortem  usque. 
'  RT.  Nonne  igjitur  pater  in  Christo  sanctior  est  infante  recens  nato? 

Z.  Non.  Sasctificatio  totalis  ac  justificatio  in  eodum  sunt  instant!',  et  neutra  redpit  magis  aut 
minus. 

W.  Nonne  vero  credens  crescit  indies  amore  Dei.    Num  perfeetus  est  amore  simulae  justiicatar  ? 

Z.  Est.  Non  ttuquain  crescit  in  amore  Dei.  Totatiter  amat  eo  aaomento.  sicat  lotaoter  sanctifi- 
eatur. 
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W,  Qidd  Uafflie  tHR  Apoitolof  Vuihii,  per  «  renotmnnir  4e  die  In  dtem  ?"  - 

m.    Ftamlmm  ii  in  aiirum  mtttetor,  eft  annim  primo  die  et  secunde  ct  fartio.    Ettieii^ 


9         ^ 

aimitfir  de  dielii  diem.    Sed  nuoquam  est  nmffls  aurom,'  qoam  primo  die. 

IT.  Ptitavi,erescendiiiiieneingmtia!  _  ,    ^         ^,^,         ^^ 

Z.  Gerte.  Bed  non  in  sanetitate.  Simidac  jostii&eaittr  quls.  Pater,  PiUiu  et  Spiritof  fanetas  ha- 
bitant in  ipsins  eorde.  Et  cor  ejus  eo  moraento  «que  pamm  est  ac  unquam  erit  lafana  in  Christ* 
lam  poruB  coda  est  qoam  pater  in  Gbristo.    Nalia  est  discrepantia. 

IF.  Nonne  jnstiiicati  eraat  Apostoliante  ChrisU  m9nem  ? 

Z.  Elranti 

W.  Nonne  vero  sanetioiies  erant  post  diem  Pentecostes,  qoam  ante  Christi  norteai  ? 

Z.  NeutiqiianL  ^ 

W.    Nonne  eo  die  impletl  sunt  Spiritu  Sancto  \ 

Z.  Sunt  Bed  istud  donnm  spintus,  sanctitatem  Ipsomm  non  respexit  Fuit  donum  miiacn1<»- 
rum  tanlum. 

W,  Fortasse  te  non  cai^o.  Nonne  nos  ipsos  abnegantes,  vaqp*  magisqoe  mmido  monmur,  mc 
Deovhrtmusf 

Z.  Abnegationem  omnem  respulmns,  oonculcamus.  Facimus  credentes  omne  quod  vunnMU  et 
Ifibil  ultra.    Mortificationem  omnem  ridemus.    Nulla  purificatio  prascedit  perfectum  amovpm. 

W.    Quae  dixisti  Deo  a^juTante  perpendam. 

NOTE  XXXVni.    Page  ITS. 
Chargti  againH  the  Jlforovunw. 

Upon  this  futtjeet  I  transcribe  a  passage  from  Mr.  Latrobe's  late  travels  In  South  Africa,  in  joidee 
Co  tliis  calumpiated  community. 

^  Gottoesstons  are  the  best  defence,  wbere  we  are,  or  have  formerly  been,  to  Uane.  in  € 


or  proceedings,  founded  on  mistalcen  notions.  Such  concessions  ImTe  been  repetttediy  made,  but  i« 
£«neralto  litue  purpose ;  and  we  must  be  sattsfied.to  hear  the  old,  wretched,  and  contradictory  nc- 
Susations,  repeated  in  *"  Aceounto  of  all  Religions,''  •<  Encyclomedias,"  ^  Notes  on  Ghurch  History,** 
and  other  compilations.  Be  it  so,  since  it  cannot  be  otherwise  expected  *,  let  us  Iwe  them  dow^ 
since  we  have  not  been  able  to  write  them  down.  To  some,  however,  who  wilfully  continue  to  deal 
In  that  species  of  slander  against  the  Brethren,  or  other  religious  eomoiunifies,  Che  answv  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  nobleman  In  Saxony,  to  his  brethren,  the  States  of  Upper  tusadaj  assembled  at  the 
JKet  at  Bautzen,  may  be  given,  consistenay  with  truth.  With  a  view  to  irritate  his  feelings,  or, 
the  vulgar  phrase  is,  to  quiz  bim,  they  pretended  to  believe  all  the  infamous  stories,  related  by  « 


tain  authors  concerning  the  practices  of  the  Brethren  at  Herrnbut,  representing  them  as  a  verv  pro> 
lligate  and  licentious  sect  *,  and  challenged  him  to  deny  them.  *^  Pray,  gentlemen,**  he  replied.  **  do 
not  assert,  that  you  beKeve  these  things,  for  I  know  yon  all  so  well,  that  if  you  really  did  believe, 
that  all  manner  of  licentiousness  might  be  practised  at  Hermhut  with  impunity,  there  is  not  one  of 
you,  who  would  not  long  ago  have  requested  to  be  received  as  a  member  of  such  a  community.** 

NOTE  XXXIX.    Page  1T7. 
Such  largt  Inoomet  Jirom  abrne^ 

South  appears  to  stigmatize  O^en  as  the  perK>n  who  introduced  language  of  this  kind.  He  says^ 
«  ^  I  shew  before  that  the  oti*s  and  the  ^iow^  the  Deus  dixit  and  the  Xkus  benedixit^  ooul4  not  be 
accounted  wit;  so  neither  can  the  whimsical  cant  of /Muef,  Products,  Tendencies^  Breathinga.  Indmel- 
Hngs,  RolHngs,  Reoumbeneies,  and  Scriptures  misapplied,  be  accounted  divinity.'*  A  margual  note 
says, "  Terms  often  and  much  used  by  oue  J.  O.  a  great  leader  and  oracle  in  those  times.** 
NOTEXIh  Page  180. 
Censdck  employed  at  Kingswood. 

This  person  has  left  on  record  a  striking  example  of  the  extravagancies  which  were  encouraged 
at  Kingswood  at  this  time.    It  is  related  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wesley. 

«  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  attribute  the  eonvictions  of  sin  (Oie  work  of  tiie  Holv  Ghost)  to  Beelzebub ! 
No*,  neither  do  I  say  that  those  strong  wrestlings  are  of  God  only.  I  thought  you  had  understood 
my  opinion  better,  touching  this  matter.  I  believe,  that  before  a  soul  is  converted  to  God,  the  sfurit 
of  rebeHion  Is  in  everv  one,  that  is  bom  into  the  world :  and  while  Satan  armed  keepeth  his  hold, 
the  man  enjoys  a  kind  of  peace,  meantime,  the  Hoty  Ghost  is  offering  a  better  peace,  according  to 
that  Scripture.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door,  and  knock,*  &c.  Now,  after  the  word  of  the  Most 
High  bas  touched  the  heart.  I  think  the  serpent  is  seeking  to  root  it  up,  or  choke  the  seed ;  but  as 
the  Spirit  of  God  has  eainea  entrance,  he  rageth  with  aU  his  might}  and  as  far  as  he  hath  power, 
troubteth  tbe  soul  with  the  justice  of  God,  with  fear  of  having  pissed  the  day  of  grace,  or  bavins^ 
sinned  too  greatiy  to  be  forgiven.  In  order  to  make  them  despair.— Hence  ariseth  a  fierce  combat  in 
tbe  inward  pwrts,  so  that  the  weaker  part  of  man,  the  body,  is  overcome,  and  those  cries  and  cen> 
vulsions  follow. 

*(  On  Monday  evening,  I  was  preaching  at  tbe  school  on  the  fbi^veness  of  sins,  when  two  persons 
who,  the  night  before,  had  lauded  at  others,  cried  out  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry.  So  did  many 
more,  in  a  little  time.  Indeed,  it  seemed,  that  the  Devil,  and  much  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  were 
come  among  us.  My  mouth  was  stopped,  and  my  ears  beard  scarce  any  thine,  but  such  terrifying 
cries,  as  would  have  made  any  one*s  knees  tremble !  Onlv  judge.  It  was  pitch  dark }  it  rained  much; 
and  the  wind  blew  vehemently.  Large  flashes  of  lightning,  and  loud  daps  of  thunder,  mixed  with 
the  screams  of  Aigfateni^  parents  and  the  exclamations  or  nine  distressed  souls !  The  hurry  and 
eenfttsion  caused  hereby  cannot  be  expressed.  The  whole  place  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  nothing 
but  tbe  haUtation  of  apostate  spirits;  many  raving  up  and  down,  crying,  *The  Devil  will  have  me! 
1  am  his  servant ;  I  am  damned !'— » My  sins  can  never  be  pardoned !  I  am  gone,  gone  for  ever  !*  A 
young  man  Cm  such  horrors,  that  seven  or  eight  could  not  bold  him)  stUlroared,  like  a  dragoUf 
« Ten  thousand  devils,  millions,  millions  of  devils  are  about  me  !*  This  continued  three  boors.  One 
cried  out,  *  That  fearful  thunder  is  raised  by  the  Devil :  in  this  storm  he  wUl  bear  me  to  bell  >'  O 
what  a  power  reigned  amongst  us!  Some  cried  out  with  a  hollow  voice,  *  Mr.  Gennick !  Bring  Mr. 
Cennick* !  I  came  to  all  tiiat  desired  me.  They  then  spumed  with  all  their  strta'gtb,  grinding  their 
teeth,  and  expressing  all  the  fury  that  heart  can  conceive.  Indeed,  their  staring  eyes,  and  swelled 
fiices,  so  amazed  oUiern,  that  they  cried  out  almost  as  loud  as  they  who  were  tormented,  t  have  vi* 
sited  several  since,  who  told  roe,  their  senses  were  taken  away  j  but  when  I  drew  near,  tbqr  said, 
th«y  felt  fresh  rage,  longing  to  tear  me  to  pieces !  I  never  saw  the  like,  nor  even  the  shadov  of  "It 
before  ♦  Yet,  I  can  say,  1  was  not  in  the  least  afraW,  as  I  knew  God  was  on  oar  sidei" 
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NO.EXLL    Pa««l90L 
SgtUm  o/itiiureatejf  proposed  at  a  Substitute  /or  the  Betttblithnunt, 

Duriorthe  Little  Parliament,  •*  Harrison,  beingf  authorized  thereto,  had  at  once  put  down  all  the. 
fariih  nunisters  of  Wales,  beeaiue  that  most  of  them  were  ignorant  and  scandalous,  and  bad  set  up 
•  few  itinerant  preadiers  in  their  stead,  who  were  for  number  incompetent  for  so  great  a  charge, 
llMre  being  but  one  for  many  of  those  wide  parishes  ^  so  that  the  peo|rte,  having  a  sermon  but  once 
in  manv  weeks,  and  nothing  else  in  the  mean  time,  were  remly  to  tarn  Papists,  or  any  Ihinff  else* 
And  tbis  Is  the  plight  which  the  Analnptists  and  other  sectaries  would  have  brought  the  whole  land 
to.  And  all  was,  tliat  the  people  might  not  be  tempted  to  think  the  parish  churches  to  be  true 
diurehes,  or  infent  iM^itism  true  baptism,  or  themselves  true  Christians  i  but  might  be  convinced, 
dnt  they  most  be  made  Christians  and  churches  in  the  Anabaptists'  and  Separatists'  way.  Hereupon 
it  was  pat  to  the  vote  in  this  parliament,  whether  all  the  parish  ministers  in  England  should  at  once 
iw  pat  down  or  no?  and  it  was  but  accidentally  carried  in  the  negative  by  two  voices."— Boster's 
Lift  and  Timety  p.  70. 

Hugh  Peters'  advice  was,  that  *<they  roust  sequester  all  ministers  wiUiout  exception,  and  bring 
tfie  revenues  of  the  church  into  one  public  treasury ;  out  of  which  must  be  allowed  a  hundred  a 
jmt  to  six  itinerant  ministers  to  preach  in  every  county."  And  this  scheme  was  in  great  measure 
lurried  into  efiect  <*  Whether  these  itinerants,'^  says  Walker,  *^  were  confined  to  a  certain  district, 
and  to  «  settled  and  stated  order  of  appearing  at  each  church  so  many  times  in  a  quarter,  (for  the 
number  of  churches  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  itinerants  in  some  of  tbe  counties  would  not  permit 
them  to  preach  so  much  as  one  sermon  in  a  montli,)  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  witl^  any  thing  that  should  incline  me  to  think  tbcy  were  under  any  directions  of  this  kind,  be- 
ddes  tltat  of  their  own  roving  humours ;  or  put  under  any  confinement  more  straight  than  that  of  a 
whole  e^nty ;  nor  always  even  that,  (such  was  the  greatness  of  their  abiliti^  and  capacities,)  for  I 
And  some  of  them  in  the  same  years  in  two  several  counties,  and  receiving  tlieir  salaries  in  both  oC 
ttien.^—fTalktr's  S^ftrmgs  of  the  CUrey,  pp.  147, 158. 

Tbis  author  affirms,  duit  the  amount  of  the  church  i-evenue  in  Wales,  "some  way  or  other  in  th^ 
possession  of  the  Committees,  or  Propagators,  or  those  whom  they  appointed  to  possess  or  collect 
them,  for  the  whole  time  of  the  usurpation,  appears  on  the  most  modest  computation  to  have  been 
above  945,<XKM'.  an  immense  heap  of  sacrilege  and  plunder.  Almost  all  was  torn  from  narticular 
diurehroen,  who  were  in  the  k^  possessicm  of  it ;  and  no  small  part  converted  to  the  private  taata 
af  the  jdunderers." 

KOTEXUI.    Page  193. 
Thonuu  MaxJUld. 

At  the  Confierence  of  1706  Wesley  speaks  of  OSaxfield  as  the  first  layman  who  ^  desired  to  help 
Unas  a  son  in  the  Gospel;  soon  aner  came  a  second,  Thomas  Richards;  and  a  third,  Thomas 
WestalL"  But  in  ids  last  journal  hehas  tlie  following  curious  notice :—"  I  read  over  the  expe- 
rieaee  of  Joseph  Humphrys,  the  first  lay  inreacher  that  assisted  me  in  England  in  the  year  1738. 
From  his  own  mouth  I  learn  that  he  was  perfected  in  love,  and  so  continued  for  at  least  a  twelver 
aonth.  Afterwards  he  turned  Caivinist,  and  joined  Mr.  Whitefieid,  and  published  an  invective 
against  my  brother  and  me  in  the  newspaper.  In  a  while  he  renounced  Mr.  Whitefieid,  and  was  or- 
dained a  Presbyterian  minister.  At  last  be  received  episcopal  ordination.  He  then  scoflTed  at  in- 
ward rdlgion,  and  when  reminded  of  his  own  experience,  replied^  *  that  wan  one  of  the  foolish 
4MDgs  which  I  wrote  in  tfae^me  of  my  madness.' " 
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CHAPTER  XIII- 

DEATH   OF   MRS.   WESLEY. — ^WESLEY's  SISTERS.— *  WESLEY  AT 
EPWORTH. 

Methodism  had  now  taken  root  in  the  land.  Meeting-hoases  had 
heen  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  settled,  not  apon 
trustees,  (which  would  have  destroyed  the  unity  of  Wesley's  scheme^ 
hy  making  the  preachers  dependent  upon  the  people,  as  among  the 
Dissenters,)  hut  upon  himself,  the  acknowledged  head  and  sole  direc* 
tor  of  the  society  which  he  had  raised  and  organized.  Funds  were 
provided  by  a  financial  regulation  so  well  devised,  that  the  revenues 
would  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  members. 
Assistant  preachers  were  ready,  in  any  number  that  might  be  requir- 
ed, whose  zeal  and  activity  compensated,  in  no  slight  degree,  for  their 
want  of  learning ;  and  whose  inferiority  of  rank  and  education  .dis- 
posed them  to  look  up  to  Mr.  Wesley  with  deference  as  well  as  re« 
spect,  and  fitted  them  for  the  privations  which  they  were  to  endure, 
and  the  company  with  which  they  were  to  associate.  A  system  of 
minute  inspection  had  been  established,  which  was  at  once  so  con- 
trived as  to  gratify  every  individual,  by  giving  him  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  and  to  give  the  preacher  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
those  who  were  under  his  charge.  No  confession  of  faith  was  re- 
quired from  any  person  who  desired  to  become  a  member :  in  this 
Wesley  displayed  that  consummate  prudence  which  distinguished 
him  whenever  he  was  not  led  astray  by  some  darling  opinion.  The 
door  was  thus  left  open  to  the  orthodox  of  all  descriptions.  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  Baptists  or  Paedobaptists,  Presbyterians  or  Inge- 
pendents,  Calvinists  or  Arminians  ;  no  profession,  no  sacrifice'  of 
any  kind  was  exacted.  The  person  who  joined  the  new  society  was 
'  not  expected  to  separate  himself  from  the  community  to  which  he 
previously  belonged.  He  was  only  called  upon  to  renounce  his 
vices,  and  follies  which  are  near  a«kin  to  them.  Like  the  Free- 
mason, he  acquired  by  his  initiation  new  connections  and  imaginary 
consequence  ;  but,  unlike  the  Free-mason,  he  derived  a  real  and  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  change  which  in  most  instances  was  operated 
in  the  habits  and  moral  nature  of  the  proselytes. 

To  this  stage  Methodism  had  advanced  when  Wesley  lost  his  mo- 
ther, in  a  good  old  age^  jready  and  wiUing  to  depart*    Arriving  ja 
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London  from  one  of  his  circuits,  he  found  her  **  on  the  borders  cf 
eternity  ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  or  fear,  nor  any  desire  but,  as  soon 
as  God  should  call,  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ."  On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  perceived  that  her  change  was  near.  "  I 
sate  down,"  he  says,  *'  on  the  bed-side.  She  was  in  her  last  con* 
flict,  unable  to  speak,  but  I  believe  quite  sensible.  Her  look  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  lixed  upward,  while  we  commended 
her  soul  to  God.  From  three  to  four  the  silver  cord  was  loosing,  and 
the  wheel,  breaking  at  the  cistern  ;  and  then,  without  any  struggle, 
or  sigh,  or  groan,  the  soul  was  set  at  liberty.  We  stood  round  the 
bed,  and  fulfilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  she  lost  her 
speech  :  '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise 
to  God.'  "  He  performed  the  funeral  service  himself,  and  thus  feel- 
ingly describes  it :  ^^  Almost  an  inniuBerable  company  of  people  be* 
ing  gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  I  committed  to  the 
earth  the  body  of  my  mother  to  sleep  with  her  fathers.  The  portion 
of  Scripture  from  which  1  afterwards  spoke  was,  /  saw  a  great  white 
throne^  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fied  axoay^  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  than.  And  I  saw 
the  deady  small  and  great ^  ata^id  before  God;  and  the  books  were 
openedy  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were, 
written  in  the  booJcs^  according  to  their  works.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  assemblies  I  ever  saw^  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side 
eternity."* 

Mrs,  Wesley  had  had  her  share  of  sorrow.  During  her  husband's 
life  she  had  struggled  with  narrow  circumstances,  and  at  his  death 
she  was  left  dependent  upon  her  children.  Of  nineteen  childreo, 
she  bad  wept  over  the  early  graves  of  far  the  greater  number  :  she 
had  survived  her  son  Samuel,  and  she  had  the  keener  anguish  of  see- 
ipg  two  of  her  daughters  unhappy,  and  perhaps  of  foreseeing  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  third,  an  unhappiness  the  oaore  to  be  deplored,  be- 
cause it  was  not  altogether  undeserved. 

Among  Wesley's  pupils  at  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  by  name  Hall, 

•  The  epitaph  which  her  sons  placed  upon  her  tomb-stone,  is  remarkable.  Instea*!  of  noticing 
the  Tirtue;  of  so  extraordinary  and  exemplary  a  woman,  they  ehose  to  record  what  they  were 
pleased  to  eall  her  conversion,  and  to  represent  her  as  if  she  had  iitedin  ienoraoceof  real 
Christianity  during  the  life  of  Iter  excellent  husband. 

Thia  is  the  ioacriptioQ  ;^ 

Bereii«8  the  body  oflAn.  Suaanmh  Wesley,  the  youngeat  and  laat  8urTi?isg  daughter  of  Dr. 

Samuel  Annesley. 

In  sure  and  steadfast  hope  to  rise 
And  claim  her  mansion  in  the  skiea, 
A  Christian  here  her  flesh  laid  down. 
The  cross  exchanging  for  a  crown. 

True  daughter  of  affliction  she, 
Inoured  to  pafo  and  misery, 
Mourn'd  a  long  night  of  griefs  and  fears, 
'   A  legal  night  of  seventy  years. 

The  Father  then  reveaPd  his  Sob, 
Him  in  the  broken  bread  made  known, 
She  knew  and  felt  her  sins  forgiven, 
And  found  the  earnest  of  her  Heaveo. 

Meet  for  the  fellowship  abo?e. 
She  heard  the  call,  *'  Arise,  ray  Love  !'• 
I  come,  her  dying  looks  replied. 
And  Iamb  like  as  her  Lord  she  died. 

The  third  stanza  alludes  to  her  persuasioa  that  she  had  received  an  assurance  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  ains.  at  the  moment  whea  her  aea^in  law  HaU  was  adBtijisteriog  the  aacrameat  of  the 
Lord*B  Supper  to  hec .->8ee  vol.  i. 
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of  good  peTSon,  considerable  talents,  and  manners  which  were  in  a 
high  degree  prepossessing,  to  those  who  did  not  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  such  things  Wesley  was  much  attached  to  him  ;  he  thought 
him  bumble  and  teachabie,  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation  holy 
and  unblameable.  There  were  indeed  parts  of  his  conduct  which 
might  have  led  a  wary  man  to  suspect  either  his  sanctity  or  his  sin- 
cerity ;  but  the  tutor  was  too  sincere  himself,  and  too  enthnsiastiC) 
to  entertain  the  suspicion  which  some  of  his  extravagancies  might 
justly  have  excited.  He  considered  them  as  *' starts  of  thought 
which  were  not  of  God,  though  they  at  first  appeared  to  be  ;"  and 
was  satisfied,  because  the  young  man  ''  was  easily  convinced,  and  his 
imaginations  died  away.'*  Samuel  formed  a  truer  judgment.  *^  I 
i^ever  liked  the  man»"  sayshe,  ''from  the  first  time  1  saw  him.  His 
smoothness  never  suited  my  roughness.  He  appeared  always  to 
dread  me  as  a  wit  and  a  jester  :  this  with  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  ^uiU 
and  hypocrisy.  He  never  could  meet  my  eye  in  full  light.  Con- 
scious that  there  was  something  foul  at  bottom,  he  was  afraid  1  should 
see  it,  if  I  looked  keenly  into  his  eye."  John,  however,  took  him 
to  his  bosom.  He  became  a  visiter  at  Epworth,  won  the  afiections 
of  the  youngest  sister  Kezia,  obtained  her  promise  to  marry  him,  * 
fixed  the  day,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  communicated  the  matter 
to  her  brother  and  her  parents,  affirming  vehemently  that  *'  the 
thing  was  of  God  ;  that  he  was  certain  it  was  God's  will ;  God  had  « 
revealed  to  him  that  he  must  marry,  and  that  Kezia  was  the  very 
person."  Enthusiastic  as  Wesley  himself  was,  the  declaration  startled 
him,  and  the  more  so,  because  nothing  could  be  more  opposite  to 
some  of  Hall's  former  extravagancies.  Writing  to  him  many  years 
afterwards,  when  he  had  thrown  off  all  restraints  of  outward  decen- 
cy, he  says,  '*  Hence  I  date  your  fall.  Here  were  several  faults  in 
one.  You  leaned  altogether  to  your  own  understanding,  not  con- 
sulting either  me,  who  was  then  the  guide  of  your  soul,  or  the  pa- 
rents of  your  intended  wife,  till  you  had  settled  the  whole  affair. 
And  while  you  followed  tl^e  voice  of  Nature,  you  said  it  was  the 
voice  of  God." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ominous  fanaticism,  or  impudent  hypo- 
crisy which  Mr.  Hall  had  manifested,  neither  W  esley  nor  the  parents 
attempted  to  oppose  the  match  ;  i|  was  an  advantageous  one,  and 
the  girl's  affections  were  too  deeply  engaged.  But  to  the  utter  as- 
tonishment of  all  parties,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hall 
changed  his  mind,  and  pretending,  with  blasphemous  effrontery,  that 
the  Almighty  had  changed  His,  declared,  that  a  second  revelation 
bad  countermanded  the  first,  and  instructed  him  to  marry,  not  her» 
but  her  sister  Martha.  The  family,  and  especially  the  brothers, 
opposed  this  infamous  proposal  with  proper  indignation  ;  and  Charles 
addressed  a  poem*  to  the  new  object  of  his  choice,  which  must  have 

•  TO  MISS  MARTHA  WESLEY. 

Wh«n  want,  and  paia*  and  death,  besiege  onr  gate, 
And  every  aoletna  moment  teems  with  Aite, 
While  clouds  and  darkneat  fill  the  space  betwe«B» 
Perplex  tb^  event,  and  shade  the  folded  scene, 
In  humble  silence  wait  th*  unattered  voicet 
fiuipeod  tbr  wiU,  and  «li«ck  tbr  forwaid  eMce  f 
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gtnog  her  like  a  scorpion  whenever  the  recollection  of  its  just  sere* 
rity  recurred  (o  her  in  aAer  life.  Bat  these  remonstrances  were  of 
BO  avail,  for  Hell  bad  won  her  affections  also.  *'  This  last  error,'' 
says  Wesley,  **  was  far  worse  than  the  first.  Bat  yon  was  tiow 
quite  above  conviction.  So,  in  spite  of  her  poor  astonished  parent, 
of  her  brothers,  of  all  your  vows  and  promises,  yon  jilted  the  younger 
and  married  the  elder  sister.  The  other,  who  had  honoured  you 
as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  still  loved  you  much  too  well,  (for  you 
had  stolen  her  heart  from  the  God  of  her  youth,)  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  she  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  her 
death.  And  doth  not  her  blood  still  cry  onto  God  from  the  earth  ? 
Surely  it  is  upon  your  head.'' 
Ur*  Wesley  died  before  the  marriage ;  it  is  not  to  be  believed 

Y«t,  wisely  fmrftel,  tnr  th*  •▼ent  prepare, 

Ao6  learn  tlie  dIcUtM  of  «  brotber't  are. 

HoTT  fierce  thy  conflict,  bow  nevere  tbv  fltebt! 

IV bee  hell  a«saiti  the  fbreoimt  lont  of  lishtl 

When  lie.  who  loog  io  virtue**  paths  bad  t»od, 

Deaf  te  the  voiee  of  conscience  and  of  God. 

]>ropa  the  fair  mask,  proves  traitor  to  his  fow. 

And  thou  the  temptress,  and  the  teaipted  thou! 

Prepare  t  bee  then  to  meet  tb*  infernal  war, 

Aod  dare  beyond  what  woman  knows  to  dare; 

Guard  eaeb  avenue  to  thy  fluttering  heart,  '^ 

jlod  act  the  slster^s  and  the  Cbrktian^s  pirt. 

Heaven  is  the  guard  of  virtue ;  acorn  to  yield. 

When  screened  by  HeaT*n*s  iotipraetrable  sbJeld: 

Secure  In  this,  defy  tb*  iropendinc  storm, 

Tbo*  Satan  tempt  thee  io  an  angers  foras. 

And  eh !  I  see  the  Aery  trial  near : 

f  see  the  snint,  io  all  hip  forms,  aopear ! 

By  nature,  by  religion  taiiKbt  to  please. 

With  conquest  flushed,  and  obstinate  to  press, 

He  lilts  his  virtues  in  the  cause  of  bell, 

Beav*n,  with  celestial  arms,  presumes  t*  sssail, 

To  vefi,  with  semblance  fair,  the  fiend  within, 

And  make  his  God  subservient  to  bis  sin! 

Trembling,  I  bear  lii«  horrid  vows  renewM, 

1  see  him  come,  by  Delia's  groans  pursued; 
Poor  injured  l>ella  !  all  her  grnsns  are  vain ! 
Or  be  denies,  or  listening,  mocics  her  pain  t 
What  tbo*  her  eyes  with  ceaseless  tears  overflow. 

Her  bosom  heave  with  agonifeing  we  I  j 

What  tho*  the  horror  of  his  falsehood  near. 
Tear  up  her  faith,  and  plutage  her  in  despair! 
Yet,  can  he  tbinic  (so  blind  to  Heav*n*8 decree, 
Aod  the  sure  fate  of  cursed  apwtacy) 
Soon  as  he  tells  the  seciet  of  bis  breast. 

And  puts  the  angel  nt[,  and  stands  confess*dt 

When  love,  and  grief,  8n#sha>ne,  and  anguish  meet. 

To  make  hi«  crImea.  and  Oe>la's  wrongs  complete. 

That  then  the  injured  maid  will  cease  to  grieve, 

Behold  bSm  in  a  sister*8 arras-^nd  live! 

Mistaken  wretch !  by  thy  nnklndnesa  hurrd 

From  ease,  from  love,  from  thee,  and  from  the  world. 

iJQon  must  Bbe  land  en  that  immortal  shore. 

Where  falsehood  never  can  torment  her  raorei 

There  all  her  sufTrings,  all  her  sorrows  cease. 

Nor  saints  turn  devils  there  to  vex  her  peace. 

Yet  hope  not  then,  all  specious  as  thou  art. 

To  taint,  with  impious  vows,  her  sister's  heart; 

With  proff'er*d  worlds  her  honest  soul  to  move, 

Or  tempt  her  virtue  t6  Incestuous  lore. 

JNo !  wert  thou  as  tbou  wast  I  did  Reav*M  first  nyt 

Beam  on  thy  soul,  aod  all  the  godhead  blaze ! 

tJoooer  Shalt  sweet  obllvloo  set  us  free 

From  friendship,  love,  thy  perfidy  and  thee? 

Sooner  slmll  light  in  league  with  darkness  join. 

Virtue  and  vi«e.  and  heav*n  aid  bell  combiM, 

Than  her  pore  soul  eonseot  to  mix  with  thine; 

To  share  thy  sin,  adopt  thy  peijury, 

And  damn  herself  to  be  reveng*d  on  tbeei 

To  load  her  conscience  with  a  sister's  blood, 

The  f  uUt  of  iacett,  eid  the  evne  ttf  Qod!'* 


that,  under  Mch  ekcametaocfa^  he  w^oM  ever  tuife  conseiited  to  it ; 
und  it  is  possible,  that  his  stroQg  and  solemtt  prohibition  might  have 
deterred  his  daughter  from  so  crimtDal  an  union.  Samuel  observed 
bitterly  of  this  fatal  connexion  :  '*  1  am  sure  i  may  well  say  of  that 
marriage,  it  will  not,  cannot  come  to  goo^f.*'  And  he  proposed  that 
Kezia  should  live  with  him,  in  the  hope  fhsit  it  might  save  her  from 
*'  discontent  perhaps,  or  from  a  worse  passion."  But,  like  most  of 
her  family,  this  injured  girl  possessed  a  lofly  spirit.  She  subdoed 
her  resentment,  and  submitted  with  so  much  apparent  resignation  to 
the  wrong  which  she  had  received^  that  she  accompanied  the  foul 
tjnrpocrite  and  his  wife,  (o  his  curacy.  But  it  c^oosumed  her  by  thc^ 
alow  operation  of  a  settled  grief.  Charles  thus  describes  her  weK 
come  release  in  a  letter  to  John  $  **  Yesterday  morning  sister  Kezzy 
died  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  finished  his  work^  and  cut  it  short  in 
loercy.  Full  of  thankfulness,  resignation  and  love,  without  pain  or 
trouble,  she  commended  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Jesus,  and  fell 
asleep.*' 

Till  thi«i  time»  John  Wesley  believed,  that  Mr.  Hall  was,  <<  with- 
out all  question,  filled  with  faith,  and  the  love  of  God,  so  that,  in  all 
£ngland»"  he  said,  *'  he  knew  not  his  fellow."  He  thought  him  a 
pattern  of  lowliness,  meekness,  seriousness,  and  continual  advertence 
to  the  presence  of  God,  and,  above  all,  of  self-denial  in  every  kind, 
and  of  suffering  all  things  with  joyfulness.  ^*  Cut  now,''  he  says^ 
**  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  gourd."  For  about  two  years 
after  his  marriage  there  was  no  apparent  ithange  in  his  conduct ;  his 
wife  then  began  to  receive  her  proper,pufiishment  from  the  caprice 
and  asperity  of  his  temper.  After  awhile  he  seemed  to  recover  hts 
self-command,  hut  soon  again  he  betrayed  a  hasty  and  contemptuous 
disposition ;  from  having  been  the  humble  and  devoted  disciple  of 
the  Wesleys,  he  contracted  gradually  a  dislike  toward  them,  and  at 
length  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  them,  public  or  private,  be- 
cause they  would  not;  in  conformity  to  his  advice,  renounce  their 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  had  now  his  own  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  taught  first  to  disregard  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
then  to  despise  them,  and  speak  of  them  with  contempt.  He  began 
to  teach  that  there  was  <*  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  no  general 
judgment,  no  Hell,  no  worm  that  never  dieth,  no  fire  that  never  shall 
he  quenched.''  His  conduct  was  now  conformable  to  his  principles, 
if,  indeed,  the  principles  had  not  grown  out  of  a  determined  propen- 
sity for  vice  and  profligacy.  Wesley  addressed  an  exposiulntory  let-, 
ter  to  him,  in  which  he  recapitulated,  step  by  step,  his  progress  ia 
degradation.  After  stating  to  him  certain  facts,  which  proved  the 
licentiousness  of  his  life,  he  concluded  thus  :  *'  And  now  you  know 
not  that  you  have  done,  any  thing  amiss  I  You  can  eat,  and  drink, 
and  be  merry !  You  are  every  day  engaged  with  variety  of  company', 
and  frequent  the  coffee-houses  !  Alas,  my  brother,  what  is  this  ! 
How  are  you  above  measure  hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin ! 
Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Santon  Barsisa  ?  1  pray  Qod  your 
last  end  m^y  not  be  like  his !  Oh  how  have  you  grieved  the  Spirit 
of  God  I  Return  to  him  with  weeping,  fasting,  and  mourning !  You 
are  in  the  very  belly  of  Hell,  only  the  pit  hath  not  yet  shut  its 
Bipnth  upon  you.  Arise^  thou  aleeper,  and  caU  upQd  thy  God !  Per- 
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hapff  He  may  yet  be  foond.  Beciiuee  He  jet  be^rs  with  me^  I  eaa- 
DOt  despair  for  you.  Bat  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  May  God 
this  instant  strike  you  to  tbe  heart,  that  you  may  feel  His  wrath 
abiding  on  you,  and  have  no  rest  in  your  bones  by  reason  of  your 
ain,  till  all  your  iniquities  are  done  away." 

Soon  after  be  had  written  tbia  letter,  which  was  done  more  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  his  qwn  soul,  as  he  says,  thati  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  impressing  a  man  so  far  gone  in  depravity,  Wes- 
ley, in  the  course  of  bis  travelling,  came  to  Mr.  Hall's  house  at  Salis- 
bury, and  was  let  in,  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should 
not  be  admitted-  Hall  left  the  room  as  soon  as  he  entered,  sent  a 
message  to  him  that  he  should  quit  the  house,  <iod  presently  turned 
his  wife  out  of  doors  also.  Having  now  thrown  off  all  restraint  and' 
all  regard  for  decency,  he  publicly  and  privately  recommended  poly* 
gamy  as  conformable  to  nature,  preached  in  its  defence, -and  practi- 
sed  as  he  preached.  Soon  he  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  religion, 
professed  himself  an  infidel,  and  led  for  many  years  the  life  of  an  ad<> 
venturer  and  a  profligate,  at  home  and  abroad ;  actiog  sometimes  as 
a  physician,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  and  assuming  any  character  ac* 
cording  to  the  humour  or  the  convenience  of  the  day.  Wesley 
thought  that  this  unhappy  man  would  never  have  thus  wholly  aban- 
doned himself  to  these  flagitious  propensities,  if  the  Moravians  had 
not  withdrawn  him  from  his  influepee,  and  therefore  he  judged  them 
to  be  accounbible  for  his  perdition.  He  seems  to  have  felt  no  misgi- 
ving that  be  himself  mi^t  have  beeti  the  cause  ;  that  Hail  might  have 
continued  to  walk  uprightly  if  he  had  kept  the  eommon  path ;  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  a  vain  and  headstrong  naaa 
of  a  heated  fancy,  than  the  notion  that  he  had  attained  to  CbristiaQ 
perfection,  and  felt  in  himself  the  manifestatioas  of  the  Spirit.  Wea« 
ry  of  this  life  at  last,  after  many  years,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
its  guilt  as  well  as  its  vanity,  he  returned  to  England  in  hia  old  age,  re« 
sumed  bis  clerical  functions,  and  appears  to  have  been  received  by  bi9 
wife.  Wesley  was  satisfied  that  his  contrition  was  real,  a)ad  hastened 
to  visit  him  upOn  his  death-bed,  but  it  was  too  late.  '*  I  came,'^  tie 
ssy^f  **  just  time  enough  not  to  see,  but  to  bury  poor  Mr.  Hall,  ray^ 
brother-in-law,  who  died,  I  trust,  in  peace,  fbr  God  bad  given  hioi 
deep  repentance.  Such  another  monument  of  divine  mercy,  consider- 
ing how  low  he  had  fallen,  and  from  what  height  of  holiness,  I  have 
not  seen,  no,  not  in  seventy  years!  I  had  designed  to  visit  btia 
in  the  mording,  but  he  did  not  stay  for  my  coming.  It  is  enough  if^ 
afleralt  his  wanderings,  we  meet  again  in  Abraham's  bosom."  Mrs. 
Hall  bore  her  fate  with  resignation,  and  with  an  inward  conscious* 
tiess  that  her  punishment  was  not  heavier  than  her  fault :— -that  fault 
excepted,  the  course  of^her  life  was  exemplary,  and  she  lived  to  be 
the  last  survivor  of  a  family  wbosie  years  were  protracted  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  man. 

Mehetabel,  her  sister,  bad  a  life  of  more  unmingled  affliction.  In 
the  spring  freshness  of  youth  and  hope,  her  affections  were  engaged 
by  one  who,  in  point  of  abilities  and  situation,  might  have  been  a  6uit«> 
^b\e  husband  ;  some  circumstances,  however,  occasioned  a  disagree* 
ment  with  her  father,  the  match  was  broken  off,  and  Hetty  comoiitted 
a  fatal  error,  which  many  womeii  hare  comniitted  io  their  JQst  but 
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Hind  resentment-HBhe  married  the  first  person  who  offered.  Thii 
was  a  man  in  no  desirable  rank  of  life,  of  coarse  mind  and  manners, 
inferior  to  herself  in  education  and  in  intellect,  and  every  way  unwor- 
thy of  a  woman  whose  equal  in  all  things  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find.  For  her  person  was  more  than  commonly  pleasing,  her  dis- 
position gentle  and  affectionate,  her  principles  those  which  arm  the 
heart  either  for  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune,  her  talents  remarka- 
ble, and  her  attainments  beyond  what  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  wo- 
men, even  those  who  are  the  most  highly  educated.  Duty  in  her  had 
produced  so  much  affection  toward  the  miserable  creature  whom  she 
had  made  her  husband,  that  the  brutal  profligacy  of  bis  conduct  al- 
most broke  her  hearh  Under  such  feelings,  and  at  a  time  when  she 
believed  and  hoped  she  should  soon  be  at  peace  in  the  graye,  sh« 
^composed  this  Epitaph  for  herself:-— 

Destined  wblte  living  to  susuIb 
An  equal  sbare  of  erief  and  paUi, 
All  various  iila  or  human  race 
Wit  bin  tbis  breast  had  OD'>e  a  piece. 
WItbotttcoioplaiotshe  learned  to  beer 
A  iiving  death,  a  long  despair ; 
Till  bard  oppressed  by  adverse  fate* 
Overcharged,  she  sank  heoeatb  the  weight, 
And  to  this  peaceful  tomb  retired, 
So  much  esteemed .  so  Ions  desired. 
The  painfull  mortal  conflict**  o'er — 
A  broken  heert  ean  bleed  no  Bore. 

From  that  illness,  however,  she  recovered,  so  far  as  to  linger  on 
.ibr  many  years,  living  to  find  in  religion  the  consolation  which  she 
Deeded,  and  which  nothing  else  can  bestow.  The  state  of  her  mind 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  first  letter  which  she  ever  addressed 
to  John  upon  the  subject.  *'  Some  years  ago,"  she  says»  *'  I  told  my 
brother  Charles  I  could  not  be  of  his  way  of  thinking  then,  but  that 
if  ever  I  was,  1  would  as  freely  own  it.  After  1  was  convinced  of  sto, 
and  of  y oar  opinion,  as  far  as  I  had  examined  your  principles,  I  still 
/orebore  declaring  my  sentiments  so  openly  as  I  had  inclination  to  do, 
fearing  I  should  relapse  into  my  former  state.  When  I  was  delivei^- 
ed  from  this  fear,  and  had  a  blessed  hope  that  he  who  had  begun 
woold  finish  his  work,  I  never  confessed,  so  fully  as  I  ought,  how  en- 
tirely 1  was  of  your  mind  ;  because  1  was  taxed  with  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy  whenever  i  opened  my  mouth  in  favour  of  religion,  or 
ewned  how  great  things  Gqd  had  done  for  me.  This  discouraged  me 
utterly,  and  prevented  me  from  making  my  change  as  public  as  my 
Mlj  and  vanity  had  formerly  been.  But  now  my  health  is  gone,  I 
^cannot  be  easy  without  declaring  that  I  have  long  desired  to  know 
but  one  thing,  that  is  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and  this  desire 
prevails  above  all  others.  And  though  1  am  cut  off  from  all  humaa 
help  or  ministry,  I  am  not  without  assistance  ;  though  1  have  no  spi* 
ritual  friend,  nor  ever  had  one  yet,  except  pcrimps  once  in  a  year  on 
two,  when  1  have  seen  one  of  my  brothers,  or  some  other  religious 
person,  by  stealth  ;  yet,  (no,  thanks  to  me,)  I  am  enabled  to  seek  him 
still,  and  to  be  satified  with  nothing  less  than  God,  in  whose  presence 
I  affirm  this  truth.-«l  dare  not  desire  health,  only  patience,  resigna- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  an  healthful  mind.  I  have  been  so  long  weak, 
that  I  know  not  how  long  my  trial  may  last  ^  b«t  I  have  a  firm  persoar 

VOL.  If.  f  •  o 
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sioDy  mid  bleiMed  hope,  (though  no  foil  assurance,)  that  in  the  country 
I  am  going  to,  I  shall  not  sing  haHelujah,  and  bolj,  holy,  without  com- 
pany, as  1  have  done  in  this.  Dear  brother,  I  am  unused  to  speak 
or  write  on  these  things  ;  I  only  s^^eak  my  plain  thoughts  as  they  oc- 
cur. Adieu  \  If  you  have  time  from  better  business  to  send  a  line 
to  Stanmore,  so  great  a  comfort  would  be  as  welcome  as  it  is  wanted."^ 

She  lived  eight  years  aider  this  letter  was  written,  bearing  her  suf- 
ferings with  patience  and  pious  hope.  Charles  was  with  her  in  her 
last  illness.  He  says  in  bis  journal,  "  Prayed  by  my  sister  Wright^ 
a  gracious,  tender,  trembfing  soul  ;  a  bruised  reed.  Which  the  Lord 
will  not  break.^^  '*  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall 
thy  moon  withdraw  itself,  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended.''  From  these 
words  be  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  with  a  feeling  which  brought 
him  into  "  sweet  fellowship  with  the  departed  ;"  and  he  says,  that  alt 
who  >v€^re  present  seemed  to  partake  both  of  his  sorrow  and  his  joy. 

Another  of  the  sisters  married  a  clergyman  by  name  Whitelamb^ 
who  had  been  John's  pupil  at  Oxford,  was  beholden  to  the  family* 
during  his  stay  at  college,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Wroote  after  his 
father-in-law's  death.  John,  in  the  beginning  of  his  regular  itineran- 
cy, on  his  way  back  from  Newcastle,  after  his  first  appearance  in  that 
town,  came  toEpworth.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been 
in  his  native  place,  and  not  knowing  whether  |here  were  any  per- 
sons left  in  it  who  would  not  be  ashanred  of  his  accj^uaintance,  he  went 
to  an  inn,  wheie,  however,  he  was  soon  A)ond  out  by  an  old  servant 
of  his/ather's.  The  next  day  b^ing  Sunday,  he  called  upon  the  cu- 
rate, Mr.  Homley,  and  offered  to  assist  him  either  by  preaching  ot 
reading  prayers  ;  but  his  assistance  was  refused,  and  the  use 'of  the 
pulpit  was  denied  him.  A  rumour,  however,  prevailed,  that  he  was 
to  preach  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  church  was  filled  in  consequence,  and 
a  sermon  was  delivered  upon  the  evils  of  enthusiasm,  to  which  Wes- 
ley listened  with  hi^  characteristic  composure.  But  when  the  sermon 
was  over,  his  companion  gave  notice,  as  the  people  were  coming  out, 
that  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church,  would 
preach  in  the  church-yard  at  six  o'clock.  <*  Accordingly,'*  says  he, 
'*  at  six  Icame,  and  found  such  a  congregation  as  I  believe  Epworth 
never  saw  before.  I  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  upon  my 
father's  tomb-stone,  and  cried,  *  The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Ho}y 
Ghost'" 

Wesley  has  been  accused  harshly  and  hastily  fff  want  of  feelini^^ 
because  he  preached  upon  his  father's  grave.  But  it  was  from  feel- 
ing, as  much  as  enthusiasm,  that  he  acted  ;  knowing  that  he 
should  derive  a  deeper  passion  from  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stood  ;  like  the  Greek  tragedian,  who,  when  he  performed  £lec- 
tra,  brought  into  the  theatre  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  his  owd 
child.  Nor  was  there  any  danger  that  the  act  should  be  miscon- 
strued by  those  who  heard  him  :  mad  they  might  think  him,  butlhey 
knew  his  domestic  character,  and  were  assured  that  he  had  not  stood 

*  WritkiK  tnhh  brother  SatimeK  in  1733,  Waslty  wys.  '*  John  Wbitelamb  wants  n  eown  miic^ ; 
1  am  not  rich  «DOUgli  to  bay  him  one  at  present.  If  yon  are  ivilling,  my  twenty  »lijHings  (thtt 
werp)  should  go  fowftrds  tbet.|I  wHlBdd  ten  to  then,  and  let  It  Fie  till  I  have  tried  my  utuest  vltH 
my  frieiMte  to  »ake  up  tbe  price  of  a  new  one.*^ 
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wkh  a  hoUer  or  more  reverential  feelmg  betide  that  grare  wfaeo  bis 
Other's  body  was  consigned  to  it,  earth  to  earth.  Seven  successive 
evenings  he  preached  upon  that  tomb  stone,  and  in  no  place  did  he 
«ver  preach  with  greater  effect.  "  Lamentatipnfi,"  he  says,  •*  and 
^eat  groanings,  were  heard,  GK)d  bowing  their  hearts  so,  and  on 
«very  side,  as,  with  one  accord,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept 
aloud  ;  several  dropped  down  as  dead  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  «uch 
a  cry  was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  for  the  righteousness  of  faith,  as 
ahnost  drowned  my  voice.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  tip  their 
beads  with  joy,  and  broke  out  Into  thanksgiving,  being  assured  they 
now  bad  the  desire  of  their  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.*' 
Whitelamb  was  one  of  his  auditors,  and  wrote  to  him  afterwards  in 
terms  which,  while  they  show  a  just  sense  of  the  rash  doctrine  that 
he  preached,  and  the  eiitravagance  that  he  encouraged,  show  also 
the  powfirfiil  ascendancy  which  Wesley  had  obtaioed  over  biro  by 
hfs  talenl's  and  his  virtues.  "  Dear  brother,"  he  says,  **  1  saw  you 
at  Epworth  on  Tuesday  evening.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
bat  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  address  or  behave.  Your  way 
«f  thinking  is  so  extraordinary,  that  your  presence  creates  an  awe, 
as  if  '.  ou  were  an  inhabitant  of  another  world.  God  grant  you  and 
y,  .^r  followers  may  always  have  entire  liberty  of  conscience  :  will 
y'>»i  not  allow  others  the  same  ?  Indeed  1  cannot  think  as  you  do, 
ar.  V  more  than  I  can  Jielp  honouring  and  loving  you.  Dear  Sir,  will 
you  credit  me  ?  I  retain  the  highest  veneration  and  affection  for  you. 
The  sight  of  you  moves  me  strangely.  1  feel,  in  a  higher  degree, 
all  that  tenderness  and  yearning  of  bowels  with  which  1  am  affected 
toward  every  branch  of  Mr.  Wesley's  family.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tears,  when  i  reflect,  this  is  the  man  who  at  Oxford  was  more  than  a 
father  to  me  !  this  is  he  whom  I  have  heard  expound  and  dispute 
publicly,  or  preach  at  St.  Mary's  with  such  applause  !  a«d,  oh  that 
I  should  ever  add,  whom  I  have  lately  iieard  at  Epworth  !  Dear 
Sir,  is  it  in  my  power  to  serve  or  oblige  you  in  any  way  ?  Glad  I 
should  be  that  you  would  make  use  of  me.  God  open  all  our  eyes, 
^nd  lend  us  into  truth,  whatever  it  be.'** 

Wesley  has  said  that  Whitelamb  •  did  not  at  this  time  believe  in 
Christianity,  nor  for  many  years  afterwards,  if  it  were  so,  the  error 
was  Bt)t  improbably  occasioned  by  a  stroop'  perception  of  the  exces- 
ses into  which  the  Methotfists  l^ad  been  betrayed  ;  just  as  monkery 
and  Romish  fables  produce  irreli^on  in  Catholic  countries.  But  it 
is  most  likely  a  hasty,  or  a  loose  expression,  for  Whitelamb  was  a 
man  of  excellent  character  2  no  tendency  to  unbelief  appears  m  sucfe 
of  his  letters  as  have  been  published  ;  and  the  contrary  inference 
n^ay  be  drawn  from  what  he  says  to  Charles  :  "  I  cannot  but  look 
upon  your  doctrines  as  of  ill  consequence  ; — consequence,  I  say  ; 
for,  take  them  nakedly  in  themselves,  and  nothing  seems  more  in- 
noceiit ;  nay,  good  and  holy.  Suppose  we  grant  that  in  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  leaders,  who  are  men  of  sense  and  discernment,  what 
Is  called  the  seal  and  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  something  real,  yet  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  in  the  generality  of  four  ibllowers, 
it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a'  heated  fancy."  This  is  judicious  lan- 
guage, and  certainly  betrays  no  mark  of  irreKgion.  He  offered  his 
pulpit  to  Wesley,  and  incurred  much  censure  for  so  doing,  from 
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tbjQBe  who  aeitber  considered  the  relttion  id  wkicb  be  stood  to  hiaft, 
nor  did  justice  to  his  principles  and  feelings. 

Some  remarkable  circomstances  attended  Wesley  *s  preaching  im 
thetfe  parts.  Some  of  his  opponents,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal 
against  enthusiasm,  took  up  a  whole  waggon  load  of  Methodists,  and 
carried  them  before  a  Justice.  When  they  were  asked  what  these 
persons  had  done,  there  was  an  awkward  silence  ;  at  last  one  of  the 
accusers  said,  *'  Why,  they  pretended  to  be  better  than  other  peo- 
ple ;  and,  besides,  they  prayed  from  morning  till  night.*'  The  ma- 
gistrate asked  if  they  had  done  nothing  else. — '<  Yes,  Sir,"  said  an 
old  man,  *^  anH  please  your  worship,  they  have  convarted  my  wife. 
Till  she  went  among  them,  she  bad  such  a  tongue  !  and  now  she  is 
as  quiet  as  a  Limb !''  '*  Carry  them  back,  carry  tbem  back,"  said  the 
mi^istrate,  *'  and  let  tbem  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the  town.'* 
Among  the  hearers  in  the  church-yard,  was  a  gentleman  remarkable 
for  pcofesBing  that  he  was  of  no  religion  :  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  had  not  attended  at  public  worship  of  any  kind  ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
Wesley  had  preached  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  the  torob-stone,  h4i 
might  not  have  been  induced  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  bearing  him. 
But  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  Wesley  perceived  that  it  had 
reached  him,  and  that  be  stood  like  a  statue  j  so  he  asked  him  ab- 
ruptly, **  Sir,  are  you  a  sinner  ?"— **  Sinner  enough,"  was  the  re- 
ply, which  he  uttered  in  a  deep  and  broken  voice  ;  and  he  continued 
staring  upwards,  till  his  wife  and  servants,  who  were  all  in  tears,  put 
him  into  his  chaise  and  took  bim  home.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Wes- 
ley says  in  his  journal,  '*  I  called  on  the  gentleman  who  told  me  he 
was  *  sinner  enough,'  when  I  preached  first  at  Epworth  on  my  fa- 
ther's tomb,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  bim  strong  in  faith, 
though  exceeding  weak  in  body.  For  some  years,  be  told  me,  be 
had  been  rejoicing  in  God  without  either  doubt  or  fear,  and  was  now 
waiting  for  the  welcome  hour  when  be  should  depart  and  be  with 
,  Christ." 

There  were  indeed  few  places  where  bis  preaching  was  attended 
with  greater  or  more  permanent  effect  than  at  Epworth,  upon  tfaia 
first  visit.  **  Oh  !"  he  exclaims,  '*  let  none  think  his  labour  of  love 
is  lost,  because  the  fruit  doeiijuot  immediately  appear !  Near  forty 
years  did  my  father  labour  here,  but  he  saw  little  fruit  of  all  his  la- 
bour. I  took  some  pains  among  this  people  too  ;  and  my  strength 
also  seemed  spent  in  vain.  But  now  the  fruit  appeared.  There 
were  scarce  any  in  the  town  on  whom  either  my  father  or  I  had  ta- 
'  ken  any  pains  formerly,  but  the  seed  so  long  sown  had  now  sprung 
up  bringing  forth  repentance  and  remission  of  sios."  The  intempe- 
rate and  indecent  conduct  of  the  cunite  must  undoubtedly  have  pro- 
vided a  feeling*  in  favour  of  Wesley  ;  for  this  person,  who  was  un- 
der the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Wesley  family,  behaved  toward 
him  with  the  most  offensive  brutality.  In  a  state  of  beastly  intoxica- 
tion himself,  he  set  upon  him  with  abuse  and  violence  in  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  people  ;  and  when  some  persons  who  had  come  from 
the  neighbofiriog  towns  to  attend  upon  the  new  preacher,  by  his  di- 
rection»  waited  upon  Mr.  RomJey  to  inform  him  that  they  meant  to 
Communicate  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  said  to  tbem  in  reply, 
''  Tell  Mr.  Wesley  1  shall  not  give  him  the  sacrament,  for  he  is  not 
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JUJ^    Thifl  insult  called  forth  from  Wesley  a  strong  expnesstoo  of 

feeling  in  his  journal  :  *^  How  wise  a  God,"  says  he,  *'  is  oar  God  ! 
There  could  not  have  been  so^^  a  place  ander  Heaven  where  This 
should  befal  me  :  first,  as  my  father's  house,  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity, and  theyery  place  where,  according  to  the  strictest  sect  of  our 
religion^  I  had  so  long  liwd  a  Pharisee.  It  was  also jS/,  iu  the  highest 
degree,  that  he  who  repelled  me  from  that  very  table,  where  i  had 
myself  so  often  distributed  the  bread  of  life,  should  be  one  who  owed 
his  all  in  this  world  to  the  tender  love  which  my  father  had  shown 
to  Atf ,  as  well  as  personally  to  himself/' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OUTGliV    AGAINST   METHODISM. VIOLENCE    0¥   MOBS   AND 

MISCONDUCT    OF    MAGISTRATES. 

Methodism  had  now  assumed  some  form  and  confidence.  Meet- 
ing houses  had  been  built,  societies  formed  and  disciplined,  funds 
raised,  rules  enacted,  lay  preachers  admitted,  and  a  regular  system 
of  itinerancy  begun.  Its  furious  symptoms  had  Hubsided,  the  affec- 
tioo  had  reached  a  calmer  stage  of  its  course,  and  there  were  no 
longer  any  of  those  outrageous  exhibitions  which  excited  scandal  and 
compassion,  as  well  as  astonishment.  But  VVei^ley  continued,  with 
his  constitutional  fervour,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  instantaneous 
regeneration  assurance,  and  sinless  perfection.  Thc^e  doctrines 
gave  just  offence,  and  became  stiH  more  ofiensive  when  they  were 
promulgated^  by  unlettered  men,  with  all  the  vehemence  and  self- 
flofficiency  of  fancied  inspiration.  Wesley  himself  added  to  the  of- 
fence by  the  loftiness  of  his  pretensions  In  the  preface  to  Ihs  third 
journal,  he  says,  *^  It  is  not  the  work  of  man  which  hnth  lately  ap- 
peared ;  all  who  calmly  observe  it  must  say,  ^  i'his  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  The  manner  wherein  God 
bath  wrought  is  as  strange  as  the  work  itself.  These  e!i;Ltraordinary 
circumstances  seem  to  have  been  designed  by  Go(i  for  the  further 
manifestation' of  his  work,  to  cause  his  power  to  be  known,  and  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  a  drowsy  world.''  He  related  cures  wrought 
by  his  faith  and  his  prayers,  which  he  considered  and  represented  as 
positively  miraculous.  By  thinking  strongly  on  a  text  of  Scripture 
which  promised  that  these  signs  should  follow  those  that  believe,  and 
by  calling  on  Christ  to  increase  his  fiuth  and  confirm  the  word  of  his 
grace,  he  shook  off  instantaneously,  be  say$i,  a  fever  which  had  hung 
upon  him  for  some  days,  and  was  in  a  moment  freed  from  ail  pain, 
and  restored  to  his  former  strength.  He  visited  a  believer  at  night 
who  was  not  expected  to  live  till  the  morning  :  the  man  was  speech- 
less and  senseless,  and  his  pulse  gone*  *^  A  few  of  us,"  says  Wes- 
ley, *' immediately  joined  in  prayers.  I  relate  the  naked  fact.  Be- 
fore we, had  done,  his  senses  and  his  speech  returned*  Now,  he 
that  will  account  for  this  by  natural  eau^e^  has  my  free  leave.  But 
I  choose  to  say,  this  is  the  power  of  God."  So,  too,  when  his  own 
teeth  ached,  he  prayed,  and  the  pain  left  him.     And  this  faith  was 
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so  8troo|^,  that  it  sufficed  sometimes  to  core  oot  oalj  himsc^If  bat  his 
horse  also.  '*  My  horiie/'  he  says,  '*  was  so  exceedingly  }ame, 
that  I  was  afraid  J  most  have  lain  by.  We  could  not  discern  what  it 
was  that  was  amiss,  and  yet  he  would  scarce  set  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  By  riding  thus  seved  miles  1  was  thoroughly  tired,  and  ray 
head  ached  more  than  it  had  done  for  some  months.  What  1  here 
aver  is  the  naked  fact  :  ■  let  every  man  account  dw  it  as  he  sees  good. 
1  then  thought  '  Cannot  God  henl  either  man  or  beast,  by  any  means, 
or  without  any  V  Immediately  my  weariness  and  headach  ceased, 
and  my  horse^s  lameness  in  the  same  instants  Nor  did  he  halt  any 
more  either  that  day  or  the  next.  A  very  odd  accident  this  aI«o." 
Even  those  persons  who  might  have  judged  favourably  of  Wesley's 
intentions,  could  not  but  consider  representations  like  these  as  dis- 
creditable to  his  judgment.  But  those  who  were  less  charitable  im- 
peached his  veracity,  and  loudly  accused  him  of  hypocrisy  and  im- 
posture. The  strangest  suspicions  and  calumnies  were  circulated  ; 
/  and  men  will  believe  any  calumnies,  however  preposterously  ab- 

/  surd,  against  those  of  whom  they  are  disposed  to  think  ill.     He  had 

hanged  himself,  and  been  cut  down  just  in  time  ; — he  had  been  imed 
for  selling  gin  ; — he  was  not  the  real  John  Wesley,  for  every  body 
knew  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  dead.  Some  said  he  was  a  C^aker, 
others  an  Anabaptist :  a  more  s%pient  censor  pronounced  himaPres- 
byterian  Papist.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  he  was  a  Papist,  if 
not  a  Jesuit ;  that  he  kept  Popish  priests  in  hts  house  ; — nay,  it  was 
beyond  dispute  that  he  received  large  remittances  from  Spain,  in  or- 
•der  to  make  a  party  among  the  poor,  and  when  the  Spaniards  landed, 
he  w'as  to  join  them  with  20,000  men.  Sometimes  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  in  prison  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason  ;  and  there  were 
people  who  confidently  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  him  with  the 
Pretender  in  France.  Reports  to  this  effect  were  so  prevalent,  thsl 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1744  a  proclamation  was  issued 
requiring  all  Papists  to  leave  London,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
main a  week  there,  that  he  might  cut  o&  all  occasion  of  reproach  ; 
and  this  did  not  prevent  the  Surry  magistrates  from  summoning  him, 
and  making  him  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  sign  the  declaration 
against  Popery.  Wesley  was  indifferent  to  all  other  accusations,  but 
the  charge  of  disaffection,  in  such  times,  might  have  drawn  on  seri* 
ous  inconveniences  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  King,  in 
the  name  of  ^*  The  Societies  in  derision  called  Methodists."  They 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  offer  this  address,  the  paper  saidl, 
If  they  must  stand  as  a  distinct  body  from  their  brethren  ;  but  they 
protested  that  they  were  a  pott,  however  mean,  of  the  Protestant 
Church  established  in  these  kingdoms  ;  and  that  it  was  their  principle 
to  revere  the  higher  powers  as  of  God,  and  to  be  subject  for  con- 
science sake*  The  address,  however,  was  not  presented,  probaMy 
because  of  an  objection  which  Charles  started,  of  its  seeming  to  al-  * 
3ow  that  they  were  a  body  distinct  from  the  National  Church,  where- 
as they  were  only  a  sound  part  of  that  Church.  Charles  himself 
was  more  seriously  incommoded  by  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  than 
his  brother.  When  he  was  itinerating  in  Yorkshire,  an  accusation 
was  laid  against  him  of  having  spoken  treasonable  words,  and  wit- 
nesses were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at  Wakefield  to  depose 
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aguDit  him.  Fortunately  for  him,  be  learnt  this  in  time  to  present 
bunself,  and  confront  the  witnesses.  He  had  prajed  that  the  Lord 
would  call  home  his  banished  ones  ;  and  this  the  accusers  construed, 
ID  gaod  faith,  to  mean  the  Pretender.  The  words  would  have  had 
that  meaning  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jacobite.  But  Charles  Weslej, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  ''  I  had  no 
thoughts,"  he  said,  **  of  praying  for  the  Pretender,  but  for  those  who 
eoofess  themselves  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth,->-^who  seek  a 
eooDtry,  knowing  this  is  not  their  home.  You,  sir,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  clergyman  upon  the  bench,  *'  you,  sir,  know  that 
tbe  Scriptures  speak  of  us  as  captive  exiles,  who  are  absent  from  the 
Lord  while  present  in  the  body.  We  are  not  at  home  till  we  are  in 
Heaven.*'  The  magistrates  were  men  of  sense  :  they  perceived  that 
he  explained  himself  clearly — that  his  declarations  were  frank  and 
HDequivocaK  and  they  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied. 

Yet  these  aspersions  tended  to  aggravate  the  increasing  obloquy 
under  which  the  VVeslejs  and  their  followers  ^ere  now  labouring. 
**Kvery  Sunday,"  says  Charles,  *'  damnation  is  denounced  against  sdl 
who  hear  us,  for  we  are  Papists,  Jesuits,  seducers,  and  bringers-in  of 
the  Pretender.  The  clergy  murmur  aloud  at  the  number  of  com- 
mimicants,  and  threaten  to  repel  them."  He  wast  himself  repelled 
at  Bristol,  with  circumstances  of  indecent  violence.  ^*  Wives  and 
children,"  he  says,  ''  are  beaten  and  turned  out  of  doors,  and  the  . 
persecutors  are  the  complainers  :  it  is  always  the  lamb  that  troubles 
the  water  P'  A  maid-servant  was  turned  away  by  her  master,  ''  be- 
cause,'' he  said,  *'*  he  would  have  none  in  his  house  who  had  receiv- 
ed the  Holy  Ghost !" — She  had  been  thrown  into  the  convulsions  of 
Methodism,  and  continued  in  them  fourteen  hours.  This  happened 
at  Bath,  where,  as  Charles  expresses  hhnself,  **  Satan  took  it  ill  to 
be  tttacked  in  his  head-quarters."  John  had  a  curioua  interview 
there  with  Beau  Nash,  for  it  was  in  his  reign.  While  he  was 
preaching,  this  remarkable  personage  entered  the  room,  came  close 
to  the  preacher,  and  demanded  of  him  by  what  authority  he  was  act- 
ing. Wesley  made  answer,  '*  By  that.of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  his  hands 
Upon  me  and  said,  *  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel.' " — 
Nash  then  affirmed  that  be  was  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  :  '*  be- 
sides," said  he,  "  your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits." 
**  Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  *'  did  you  ever  hear  me  preachT' — "No," 
said  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  "  How  then  can  you  judge  of 
what  you  never  heard  ?''  Nash  made  answer,  **  By  common  report." 
"Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "is  not  your  name  Nash  ?  1  dare  not  judge  of 
you  by  common  report :  1  think  it  not  enough  to  judge  by."  How- 
ever accurate  common  report  might  have  been,  and  however  rightly 
Na«h  might  have  judged  of  the  extravagance  of  Methodism,  he  was 
delivering  opinions  in  the  wrong  place  ;  and  when  he  desired  to 
know  wh;rt  the  people  came  there  for,  one  of  the  congregation  cried 
out,  ^^  Let  an  old  woman  answer  him  : — you,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of 
your  body,  we  take  care  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls 
we  come  here."  He  found  himself  a  very  different  person  in  the 
meeting-house  from  what  he  was  in  the  pump-roomer  the  assembly, 
and  thought  it  best  to  withdraw. 
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Bat  Wesley  had  soon  to  encoaofter  more  daogeroos  oppolitioo^ 
Bristol  was  the  first  place  where  he  receiyed  any  sertoas  disturbance 
from  the  rabble.  After  several  nights  of  prelusive  uproar,  tbe  mob 
assembled  in  great  strength.  "  Not  only  tbe  courts  and  the  alleys,** 
he  says,  '*  but  all  the  street  upwards  and  downwards,  was  filled  with 
people,  shouting,  cursing,  and  swearing,  and  ready  to  swallow  the 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage.  They  set  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trates at  nought,  and  grossly  abused  the  chief  constable,  till  a  party  of 
peace  officers  arrived  and  took  the  ringleaders  into  custody.  Wfaeo 
they  were  brought  up  before  the  mayor,  Mr.  Combe,  they  began  ta 
excuse  themselves,  by  reviling  Wesley ;  but  the  mayor  properly  cut 
them  short  by  saying,  "  What  Mr.  Wesley  is,  is  nothing  to  you.  I 
will  keep  the  peace.  I  will  have  no  rioting  in  this  city.'^  And  such 
was  the  efifect  of  this  timely  and  determined  interposition  of  tbe  civil 
power,  that  the  Methodists  were  never  again  disturbed  by  tbe  rabble 
at  Bristol.  In  Lt>ndon  also  the  same  ready  protection  wasafibrded. 
The  chairman  of  the  Middlesex  justices,  hearing  of  the  disposition 
which  the  mob  had  shown,  called  upon  Mr.  Wesley,  and  teUing  him 
that  such  things  were  not  to  be  suffered,  added,  "  Sir,  I  and  the  other 
Middlesex  magistrates  have  orders  from  above  to  do  you  justice 
whenever  you  apply  to  us."  This  assistance  he  applied  for  whea 
the  mob  stoned  him  and  his  followers  in  the  streets,  and  attempted  t0 
.unroof  the  Foundry.  At  Chelsea  they  threw  wildfire  and  crackers 
into  tbe  room  where  he  was  preaching.  At  Long  Lane  they  broke 
in  the  roof  with  large  stones,  so  that  the  people  withm  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives.  Wesley  addressed  the  rabble  without  effect ;  he  then 
sent  out  three  or  four  steady  and  resolute  men  to  seize  one  of  the 
ringleaders  :  they  brought  him  into  the  house,  cursing  and  biaS' 
pheming,  despatched  him  under  a  good  escort  to  the  nearest  justice^ 
and  bound  him  over  to  the  next  sessions  at  Guildford.  A  remarka^ 
ble  circumstance  occurred  during  this  scene.  One  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  rioters  was  struck  with  sudden  contrition,  and  came 
into  the  room  with  a  woman  who  had  been  as  ferocious  as  himself— « 
both  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God. 

These  disturbances  were  soon  suppress^  in  the  metropolis  ami 
its  yicioity,  where  the  magistrates  knew  their  duty,  and  were  ready 
to  perform  it ;  b\\i  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  very  persons 
whose  ofhce  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace,  instigated  their  neighbours 
and  dependents  to  brenk  it.  Wesley  had  preached  at  Wednesbury, 
in  Staffordshire,  both  in  the  town-hall,  and  in  tbe  open  air,  without 
molestation.  The  colliers  in  the  neighbourhood  had  listened  to  him 
peaceably  ;  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  as  Methodists.  Mr.  Egginton,  the  minister 
of  that  town,  was  at  first  pleased  with  this  ;  but  offence  was  given  hint 
^j  some  great  indiscretion,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  oppose 
the  Methodists  by  the  most  outrageous  means.  Some  of  the  neigh-' 
bouring  magistrates  were  ignorant  enough  of  their  duty,  both  as  roa- 
gistrates  and  as  men,  to  assist  him  in  stirring  up  the  rabble,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  %vhen  their  persons  and  pro* 
perty  were  attacked.  Mobs  were  collected  by  the  sound  of  horn, 
windows  were  demolished,  houses  broken  open,  gootls  destroyed  or 
stolen,  men,  women,  and  children  beaten,  pelted,  and  dragged  in  the 
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kenoels,  and  even  pregnant  women  outraged,  to  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  tires,  and  the  disgrace  of  humanity.     The  mob  said  they 
would  make  a  law,  and  that  all  the  Methodists  should  set  their  hands 
to  it ;  and  they  nearly  murdered  those  who  would  not  sign  a  paper 
of  recantation.     When  they  had  had  the  law  in  their  own  hands  for 
four  or  five  months,  (such  in  those  days  was  the  state  of  the  police  !) 
Wesley  came  to  Birmingham  on  his  way  to  Newcastle  ;  and  hearing 
of  the  state  of  things  at  Wednesbury,  went  there,  like  a  man  whose 
maxim  it  was  always  to  look  danger  in  the  face.     He  preached  in 
mid-day,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  a  large  assembly  of  people, 
without  the  slightest  molestation  either  going  or  coming,  or  while  he 
was  on  the  ground.     But  in  the  evening  the  mob  beset  the  house  in 
which  he  was  lodged  :  they  were  in  great  strength,  and  their  cry  was, 
**  Bring  out  the  minister  !  we  will  have  the  minister  !"  Wesley,  who 
never,  on  any  occasion,  lost  his  calmness  or  his  self-possession,  de* 
tired  one  of  his  friends  to  take  the  captain  of  the  mob  by  the  hand^ 
and  lead  him  into  the  house.  The  fellow  was  either  soothed  or  awed 
by  Wesley's  appearance  «nd  serenity.     He  was  desired  to  bring  in 
one  or  two  of  the  most  angry  of  his  companions  ;  they  were  appeased 
in  the  same  manner,  and  made  way  for  the  man  whom,  five  minutes 
before,  they  would  fain  have  pulled  to  pieces,  that  he  might  go  out  te 
the  people.     Wesley  then  called  for  a  chair,  got  upon  it,  and  de- 
manded of  the  multitude  what  they  wanted  with  him  ?  Some  of  them 
made  answer,  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  justice.    He 
replied,  with  all  bis  heart ;  and  added  a  few  sentences,  which  had 
inch  an  efiecf,  that  a  cry  arose,  "  The  gentleman  is  an  honest  gen- 
tleman, and  we  will  spill  our  blood  in  his  defence."     But  when  he 
asked  whether  they  should  go  to  the  justice  immediately,  or  in  the 
morning,  (for  it  was  in  the  month  of  October,  and  evening  was  closing 
in,)  moat  of  them  cried,  *•  To-night,  to-night !"  Accordingly  they 
set  out  for  the  nearest  magistrate's,  Mr.  Lane,  of  Bentley*Hall.    His 
boose  was  about  two  miles  distant ;  night  came  on  before  they  had 
walked  half  the  way  ;  it  be^n  to  rain  heavily  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  senseless  multitude  dispersed,  but  two  or  three  hundred  still 
kept  together  ;  and  as  they  approached  the  house,  some  of  them  ran 
forward  to  tell  Mr.  Lane  they  had  brought  Mr.  Wesley  before  his 
worship.     "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Wesley  V*  was  the  reply  ; 
"  go  and  carry  him  back  again.''     By  this  time  the  main  body  came 
up,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  They  were  told  that  Mr.  Lane  was  not 
to  be  spoken  with  ;  but  the  son  of  that  gentleman  came  out,  and  in- 
quired, what  was  the  matter.  "  Why,  a'nt  please  you,"   said  the 
spokesman,  **  they  sing  psalms  all  day  ;  nay,  and  make  folks  rise  at 
five  to  the  morning.  And  what  would  your  worship  advise  us  to  do  V^ 
**  To  go  home,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  and  be  quiet.'* 

Upon  this  they  were  at  a  stand,  till  some  one  advised  that  they 
dhoald  go  to  Justice  Persehonse,  at  Walsal.  To  Walsal  therefor^ 
diey  went :  it  was  about  seven  when  they  arrived,  and  the  magis- 
trate sent  out  word  that  he  was  in  bed,  and  could  ndt  be  spoken  with. 
Here  they  were  at  a  stand  again  ;  at  last  they  thought  the  wisest  thing 
they  coald  do  would  be  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home  ;  and 
abont  fifty  undertook  to  escort  Mr.  Wesley  ;  not  as  their  prisoner, 
httt  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him,  so  mnch  had  he  won  upon 
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tbem  by  bis  cooimaiMing  aod  yet  jcoociliating  inaDi\er,     But  tbe  cry 
had  arisen  in  Walsal  that  Wesley  was  tbere    and  a  fresh  fierce  ral>> 
ble  rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  their  victim.     They  presently  caniQ  up 
with  him.     His  escort  stood  manfully  in  his  defence  ;  and  a  woni^a^; 
who  was  one  of  their  leaders,   knocked  down  three  or  four  VVa]$i4> 
men,  before  she  was  knocked  down  herself,  and  very  nearly  murder- 
ed.    His  friends  were  presently  overpowered,  and  he  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  rabble  too  much  infuriated  to  hear  him  8pe*ik.     **  In- 
deed,'^ he  says,  '*  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  it,  for  the  noise  on  every 
side  was  like  the  roaring  of  the   sea."     The  entrance  to  the  town 
was  down  a  steep  hill,  and  the  path  was  slippery, ^  because  of  the 
rain.     Some  of  the  ruffians  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down,  and,  if 
they  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  wonld 
ever  have  risen  again  :  but  he  kept  his  feet.     Part  of  his  clothes- 
was  torn  ofif;  blows  were  aimed  at  him  with  a  bludgeon,  vvhich^  hatl 
they  taken  efiect,  would  have  fractured  his  skull ;  and  one  cowardly, 
villain  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth  which  made  the  blood  gusb 
out.     With  such  outrages  they  dragged  him  into  the  town.     Seeing 
the  door  of  a  large  bouse  open,    he   attempted  to  go  in,  but  was 
caught  by  the  hair,  and  pulled  back  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
^They  bauled  him  toward  the  end  of  the  main  street,  and  tbere  he 
niade  toward  a  shop  door,   which  was  half  open,  attd  would  hav<^ 
gone  in,  but  the  shopkeeper  would  not  let  him,  saving,  that,  if  oe 
did    they  would  pull  the  house  down  to  the  ground.     He  made  st 
Stand,  however,  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  they  would  hear  him  speak  t 
Many  cried  out,  ''  No,  no!  knock  his  brains  out  I  down  with  himi 
k^ll  him  at  once  f '     A  more  atrociouis  exclamation  was  uttered  by 
one  or  two  wretches.     '^  i  almost  tremble,'*  says  Wesley,.  '*  lo  re- 
late it! — *  Crucify   the  dog!  crucify  him !*  *'     Others  insisted  that 
be  should  be  beard.     Even  in  mobs  that  opinion  will  prevail  which 
bas  the  show  of  justice  on  its  side,  if  it  be  supported  boldly.     H^ 
obtained  a  hearing,  and  began  by  asking,  '^  What  eviJ  have  1:  dome  ? 
which  of  you  all  have  I  wronged  in  word  or  deed  ?'*     Hi?*  powerful 
and  persuasive;  voice,  his  ready  utterance,  and  bis  perfect  self  com- 
mand, $tQod  him  on  this  perilous  emergency  in  good  stead.     A  ciy 
was  raised,  "  Bring  him  away  !  bring  him  away  !"     When  it  ceased, 
he  then  broke  out  into  prayer ;  and  the  very  man  who  had  just  be- 
fore beaded  the  rabble,  turned  and  said ^  **  Sir,  I  will  ^peiid  my  life 
for  yQu  !  follow  roe,  and  not  o«e  soul  here  shalk  towcha  hair  jof  y^»«^ 
he^d  I"     This  man  had  been  a  pri;5e-fighter  at  a  bear-gajfdiKi ;.  h^ 
declaration,  therefore,  c«'U'ried  authority  with  it ;.  aad  whea  o)>e  m&n 
.  declares  himself  on  the  right  side,  others  will  secondhim  who  might 
have  wanted  courage  to  take  the  lead.     A  feeling  in  Wesley's  favour 
was  now  manifested,  and  the  shopkeeper,  who  happened  to  be  the 
.nmyoir  of  the  town,  ventured  to  cry  out,  *^  For  shame  1  fbi?  shame  I 
let  hisKgo^ ;'-  having,  perhaps,  some  sense  of  humanity,  and  of  shaitie 
for  his  own  cofiduet.     The  man  who  totok  his  part  oondueted  blflob 
tbreii^4he  raoh^  aod  brought  him,  abont  ten  o'clock,  hack  to  Wed-- 
aesbary  in  safety,   wi?tk  ao  other  injury  than  some  slight  hnii«efr. 
The  p<ipulace  seemed  i&  have  spent  their  fury  in  this  explo6HK» ; 
.  and  wben^  oti  the  following  moroingr  he  rode  through  the  town  an 
.  bis  deparriur0,  9ome  kindness  was  expressed  by  aU  wbo^i  be  met. 
A  few  days  afWrwards,  the  very  magistrates  who  had  refused  to  see 


him  #bett.he  was  in  tkt  imdds  ^  tbe  rabbit,  n»Q«rf  a  cttrioo^  war- 
raot^  cojnmaodiQg  diligent  seared  to  be  made  after  jcertaiki  *^  dindr* 
derly  persons,  styling^  thenidelvea  Methodist  preachers,  who  wer* 
goiog  about  raising  roaU  and  riols,  to  the  great  damage  (>f  His  Ma- 
jesty's liege  people,  and  against  the  peace  of  oor  Sovereign  Lord 
th^King." 

k  was  only  at  Wedne&bury  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  popu* 
lar  cry  against  the  Methodists  to  break  open  their  doors  and  plunder 
Hieir  houses ;  but  greater  personal  barbarities  were  exercised  itt 
ether  pkces.  Soebe  of  the  preachers  received  serioils  injury ; 
others  were  held  under  water  till  they  were  nearly  dead ;  and  of 
the  women  who  attended  them,  some  were  so  treated  by  the  cow<* 
a^rdly  and  brutal  populace,  that  they  never  thoroughly  recovered. 
In  some  places  they  daubed  the  preacher  all  over  with  paint.  In 
otber^^  they  pelted  the  people  in  the  meetings  with  egg-shell,  which 
which  they  had  filled  with  blood  and  stopt  with  pitch.  The  pro- 
gress of  meibodtsm  was  rather  furthered  than  impeded  by  this  kind 
of  persecution,  for  it  rendered  the  Methodists  objects  of  curiosity 
and  compassion  ;  and  in  every  instance  the  preachers  displayed  that 
fearlessness  which  enthusiasm!  inspires,  and  which,  when  the  mad- 
ness of  the  moment  was  over,  made  even  their  enemies  respect  them. 

These  things  were  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  the  nation  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  provincial  magistrates  was  far  more  so,  (at 
they  Buffered  themselves  to  bo  so  far  influenced  by  passion  and  po- 
pular feeling,  as  to  commit  acts  of  abominable  oppression  under  the 
colour  of  law.  The  vicar  of  Bristol,  which  was  John  Nelson'a 
hooie  and  head-quarters,  thought  it  justifiable  to  rid  the  parish  bj 
any  means  of  a  man  who  preached  with  more  zeal  and  more  effect 
than  himself;  and  he  readily  consented  to  a  proposal  from  the  ale-> 
ho  use- keepers  that  John  should  be  pressed  for  a  soldier  ;  for,  as 
fast  as  he  made  converts,  they  lost  customers.  He  was  pressed  ac- 
cordingly, and  taken  before  the  commissioners  at  Halifax,  where  the 
Ficar  was  one  of  the  bench,  and  though  persons  enough  attended  to 
speak  to  his  character,  the  commissioners  said  they  had  heard 
enough  of  him  from  the  minister  of  his  parish,  and  could  hear  no« 
thing  more.  '*  So,  gentlemen,"  said  John,  **  I  see  there  is  neither 
laiv  nor  justice  for  a  man  that  is  called  a  Methodist ;"  and  address* 
ing  the  vicar  by  his  name,  he  said,  '*  What  do  you  know  of  me  that 
is  evil  ?  Whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  or  where  have  I  contracted  a 
debt  that  I  cannot  pay  ?** — "  You  have  no  visible  way  of  getting  your 
living,"  was  the  reply.  He  answered,  **  I  am  as  able  to  get  my  - 
living  with  my  hands  as  any  man  of  ray  trade  in  England  is,  and  you 
know  it."  But  all  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  be  was  marched  off 
to  Bradford,  and  there,  hy  order  of  the  commissioners,  put  in  the 

*  The  most  harmless  morie  of  annoy.>uce  wa^  praetised  at  Bedford.  The  in«ettfig  room  ««t 
4kt%r  »  pkree  wbere^igs  ^ere  kept.  An  akiprmao  of  the  town  was  eoe  of  the  society  >  and  h\k 
.dutiful  nephew  took  care  that  the  piga  should  always  be  fed  during  the  Umeof  preaehijig»  that 
tbe  ifldennan  might  have  the  full  eojoymcot  of  their  music  as  well  as  th^ir  odour  Wesley 
«Mi$8,  w  oDexrf  hie  Jottroals,  '*  the  stench  from  tbe  swine  under  the  room  was  searee  supporti- 
Me.  Was  ever  a  preaching  plaee  over  a  bog-stye  before^  Surely  they  love  the  g08|»el  wko 
tinmen  to  how  it  in  such  a  place" 

j^  WhenJohB  Leach  was  pelted  near  Rochdale  ia  those  rtotoos  days,  and  stwhis  hrbthsr 
w«niaded  Id  the  forehead  by  a  stone,  he  was  mad  enough  to  *ell  the  rah  le  that  not  one  o(  them 
Cmtd  hit  hiui,  if  be  were  to  stand  preaching  there  till  midnight  Juf  t  th«%n  the  mob  began  to 
Moarrel  among  themaeives,  sod  therefore  left  oft*  peltiog.  But  the  aiftelote  hat  beta  telatcd 
by  hie  brethrtfo  for  his  praise  '. 
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dangeoD  :  therfilth  and  blood  from  the  shamblefl  ran  mto  the  j^ace, 
and  the  only  accomosodatioo  aftorded  him  there  was  some  stinkbg 
straw,  for  there  was  not  even  a  stone  to  sit  oo. 

John  Nelson  had  as  high  a  spirit  and  as  brave  a  heart  as  eret 
Englishman  was  blessed  with  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  good 
offices  of  many  zealous  friends,  and  the  sydipathy  of  some  to  whdin 
he  was  a  stranger.    A  soldier  had  offered  to  be  surety  for  him,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  Bradford,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Methodists,  had, 
from  mere  feelings  of  humanity,  offered  to  give  security  for  him  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  bed.     His  friends  brought  him  can- 
dles, and  meat  and  water,  which  they  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door, 
and  they  sang  hymns  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  they  without  and 
he  within.     A  poor  fellow  was  with  him  in  this  miserable  place,  who 
might  have  been  starved  if  Nelson's  friends  had  not  brought  food 
for  him  also.     When  they  lay  down  upon  their  straw,  this  man  ask- 
ed him,  <'  Pray,  sir,  are  all  these  your  kinsfolk,  that  they  love  yon 
so  well  ?    I  think  they  are  the^most  loving  people  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life."     At  four  in  the  morning  his  wife  came  and  spake  to  him 
through  the  bole  in  the  door  ;  and  John,  who  was  now  well  read  in 
his  Bible,  i^aid  that  Jeremiah's  lot  was  f<i)len  upon  him.     The  wife 
had  profited  well  by  her  husband':*  lessons.     Instead  of  bewailing 
for  him  and  for  herself,   (though  she  was  to  be  left  with  two  chil- 
dren, and  big  with  another,)  she  said  to  him,  **  Fear  not ;  the  cause 
is  God's  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will  plead  it  himself;  there- 
fore be  not  concerned' about  me  and  the  children  ;  for  he  that  feeds 
the  young  cravens  will  be  mindful  of  us.     He  will  give  you  strength 
for  your  day ;  and  after  we  have  suffered  a  while,  be  will  perfect 
that  which  is  lacking  jn  our  souls,  and  then  bring  us  where  the  wick- 
ed cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.''     Early 
in  the  morning  he  was  marched,  under  a  guard,  to  Leeds  ;  the  other 
pressed  men  were  ordered  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  sent  to  pri- 
son ;  and  there  he  thought  of  the  poor  pilgrims  who  were  arrested 
in  their  progress  ;  far  the  people  came  in  crowds,  and  looked  at  him 
through  the  iron  grate*     Some  said  it  was  a  shame  to  send  a  man 
for  a  soldier  for  speaking  the  truth,   when  they  who  followed  the 
Methodists,  and  till  that  time  had  been  as  wicked  as  any  in  the  town, 
were  become  like  new  creatures,  and  never  an  ill  word  was  heard 
from  their  lips.     Others  wished  that  all  the  Methodists  were  hanged 
out  of  the  way.     **  They  make  people  go  mad,"  said  they ;  "  and 
we  cannot  get  drunk  or  swear,  but  every  fool  must  correct  us,  as  if 
we  were  to  be  taught  by  them.  AndthtSiisone  of  the  worst  of  them.** 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  some  kindness.    The  jailer  admitted 
ht$  friends  to  see  him,  and  a  bed  was  sent  him  by  some  compassion- 
ate person,  when  he  must  otherwise  ha^e  slept  upon  stinking  strawr. 
.     On  the  following  day  he  was  marched  to  York,  and  taken  before 
some  officers.     Instead  of  remonstrating  with  them  upon  .the  illegal 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  seized,  and  claiming  his  discharge,  be 
began  to  reprove  them  for  swearing  ;  and  when  they  told  him  be 
nras  not  to  preach  there,  for  he  was  delivered  to  them  as  a  soldier, 
and  must  not  talk  in  that  manner  to  his  officers,  be  answered,  that 
ihere  was  but  one  way  to  prevent  hiin,  which  was  by  not  swearing  in 
Us  hearing.    John  Nelson's  reputation  was  well  known  in  York^ 
and  ths  popular  prejudice  against  the  Methodists  was  just  at  its  hei^t! 
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**  We  were  gQardcd  throng  the  city,"  says  he,  *'  but  it  was  as  if 
hell  were  moved  beneath  to  meet  me  at  my  coming;.     The  streets 
i^nd  windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  and  hnzzaed,  as  if 
i  had  been   one  that  had  laid  waste    the  nation.— But  the   Lord 
made  my  brow  like  brass,  so  that   1   could  look  on  them  as  grass- 
hoppers, and  pass  through  the  city  as  if  there  hnd  been  none  in  it 
bttt  God   and  myself."      Lots  were  cast  for  him  at  the   guard- 
house ;  and  when  it  was  thus  determine^}  which  captain  should  have 
him,  he  was  offered   money,  which  he  refused  to  take,  and  for  this 
they  bade  the  servant  band-cuff  him,  and  send  him  to  prison.     The 
.  hand-eoffs  were  not  put  on  ;  but  he  was  kept  three  days  in  prison, 
where  he  preached  to  the  poor  reprobates  among  whom   he  was 
thrown,  and,  wretches  as  they  were,  ignorant  of  all  that  was  good, 
and  abandoned  to  all  that  was  evil,  the  intrepidity  of  the  man  who  re- 
proved them  for  their  blasphemies,  and  the  sound  reason  which  ap- 
peared amidst  all  the  enthusiasm   of  his  discourse,   was  not  without 
effect.     Strangers  brought   him   food  ;  his  wife  also  followed   him 
here,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on  and   suffer  every  thing  bravely 
.<for  conscience  sake.     On  the  third  day  a  court-martial  was  held,  and 
*he  was  guarded  to  it  by  a  file  of  musqueteers,  with  their  bayonets 
!:foed.     When  the  court  as^ked,  "  What  is  this  man's  crime  ?*'  the  an* 
'  swer  was,  ^'  This  is  the  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  refuses  to  take 
^fnoney  ;''  upon  which  they  turned  to   higo  and  said,  **  sir,  you  need 

•  oot  find  fault  with  us,  ibr  we   must   obey  our  orders,  which  are  to 
^  nutkeyou  act  as  a  soldier;  you  are  delivered  to  us  ;  and  if  you  hftve 

not  justice  done  you,  we  cannot  help  it."     John  Nelson  plainly  told 
them  he  would  not  fight,  because  it  was  against  his  way  of  thinking  ; 

*  and  when  he  again  refused  the  money  which  by  their  bidding  was 
tiered  him,  they  told  him,  that,  if  he  ran  away,  be  would  be  just  as 
liable  to  suffer  as  if  he  had  taken  it.  He  replied,  **If  I  cannot  be 
-discharged  lawfully,  I  shall  not  run  away.     If  1  do,  punish  me  as  you 

'  please.'*  He  was  then  sent  to  his  quarters,  where  his  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements were  brought  him  and  put  on.  **  Why  do  you  gird  me," 
«aid  he,  '*  with  these  warlike  habiliments  ?  I  am  a  man  averse  to  war, 
and  shall  not  fight,  but  under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Captain  of  my 
<fi«lvatioi] ;  the  weapons  he  gives  me  are  not  carnal,  like  these/'  He 
must  bear  those,  they  told  him,  till  he  could  get  bis  discharge.  To 
this  he  made  answer,  that  he  would  bear  them  as  a  cross,  and  use 

.  them  as  far  as  he  could  without  defiling  his  conscience,  which  he 
would  not  do  for  any  roan  on  earth. 

There  was  a  spirit  in  all  this  which,  when  it  had  ceased  to  excite 

^^  ridicule  from  his  comrades,  obtained  respect.  He  had  as  good  op- 
portunities of  exhorting  and  preaching  as  he  could  desire  :  be  distri- 
buted also  the  little  books  which  Wesley  had  printed  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  tenets  of  the  Methodists,  and  was  as  actively  employed 
ID  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  bis 
own  master.-— At  last  the  ensign  of  his  company  sent  for  him,  and 
accosted  him  with  an  execration,  swore  he  would  have  no  preaching 
nor  praying  in  the  regiment.     ^^  Then,''  said  John,  **  Sir,  you  ought 

.  to  have  no  swearing  or  cursing  neither  ;  for  sorely  I  have  as  much 
right  to  pray  and  preach,  as  you  have  to  curse  and  swear.''  Upon 
this  the  brutal  ensign  swore  he  should  be  damnably  flogged  for  what 
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be  fcad  done,  **  Let  God  look  (o  that/'  was  the  resolote  man's  an- 
swer. *'  The  cause  is  His.  Bat  if  jou  do  not  leave  ojOfcursio^  and 
swearing,  it  will  be  worse  with  you  than  with  me."  The  ensign  thea 
bade  the  corporal  put  that  fellow  into  prison  directly  ;  and  when  the 
corporal  said  he  mast  not  carry  a  man  to  prison  unless  he  gave  in  his 
Clinic  with  him,  he  told  him  it  was  for  disobeyti^  orders.  To  prison, 
therefore,  Nelson  was  taken,  to  his  heart's  content ;  and,  afler  eight- 
and-forty  hours'  confinement,  was  brought  before  the  major,  who 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  put  in  confinement  for.  **  For  warning 
people  to  6ee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  he  refdied  ;  *'  and  if  that  be 
a  crime,  i  shall  commit  it  again,  unless  you  cut  my  tongue  out ;  for 
it  is  better  to  die  than  disobey  God/'  The  major  told  him  if  that  wa« 
all,  it  was  no  crime  ;  when  he  had  done  his  duty  he  might  preach  as 
much  as  he  liked,  but  he  must  m7)ke  no  mobs.  And  then  wishing 
that  all  men  were  like  him,  he  dismissed  him  to  his  quarters.  But 
Nelson  was  not  yet  out  of  the  power  of  the  *ensign.  One  Sunday, 
when  they  were  at  Darlington,  hoping  to  find  an  occasi^^o  make 
him  feel  it,  he  asked  him  why  he  had  not  been  at  chiiDch.  Nelson 
replied,  **  I  was,  Sir,  and  if  you  hud  been  there,  you  might  have  seen 
me  ;  for  1  never  miss  going  when  I  have  an  opportunity."  He  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  preached  since  they  came  there  ;  and  being  told 
that  he  had  not  publicly,  wished,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would,  that 
he  might  punish  him  severely.  John  Nelson  did  not  forbear  from 
telling  him,  that  if  he  did  not  repent,  and  leave  off  his  habit  of  swear-  - 
ing,  he  would  suffer  a  worse  punishment  thaO  it  was  in  his  power  to 
inlict ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  great  effort  of  self-restraint,  that  he 
subdued  his  resentment  at  the  insults  which  this  petty  tyrant  poured 
upon  him,  and  the  threats  which  be  uttered.  ''  It  caused  a  sore 
temptation  to  arise  in  me,"  he  says,  ''  to  think  that  an  ignorant  wick- 
ed man  should  thus  torment  me, — and  i  able  to  tie  his  head  and  heels 
together!  I  found  an  old  m»n's  bone  in  me  ;  but  the  Lord  lifted  up  a 
standard,  when  anger  was  coming  on  like  a  dood  ;  eUe  1  should  have 
wrung  his  neck  to  the  ground,  and  set  my  foot  upon  him."  The 
Wesley,  however,  meantime  were  exerting  their  influence  toobtaitt 
his  dtscbars^e,  and  succeeded  by  means  of  the  Countess  of  Huntini^ 
don.  His  companion,  Thomas  Beards  who  had  been  pressed  for  the 
same  reason,  would  probably  have  been  discharged  also,  but  the  con- 
sequence of  his  cruel  and  illegal  impressment  had  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  effect  o(  fatigue  and  agitatido  of 
mind  ;  they  let  him  blood,  the  arm  festered,  mortified,  and  was  ampn« 
teted  ;  and  he  died  soon  after  the  operation! 

Resort  was  had  to  the  same  abominable  measure  for  putting  a  stop 
to  Methodism  in  various  other  places.  A  society  had  been  formed 
at  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  by  Charles  Wesley.  There  was,  however, 
a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  in  that  country  ;  and  when  news  arrived 
that  Admiral  Matthews  had  beaten  the  Spaniards,  the  mob  pulled 
down  the  preaching- house  for  joy.  **  Such,"  says  Wesley,  *'  is  the 
Cornish  method  of  thanksgiving  ! — I  suppose  if  Admiral  Lestockhad 
fought  too,  they  would  have  knocked  all  the  Methodists  on  the 
head  I"  The  vulgar  supposed  them  to  be  disaffected  persons,  ready 
to  join  the  Pretender  as  soon  as  he  should  land  ;  and  men  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life,  and  of  more  attainments,  thought  them  *'  a  parcel  of  crazy 
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headed  fellows,"  and  were  so  offended  and  dbgrnted  with  their  ex- 
travagancies, as  not  only  to  overlook  the  good  which  they  really 
^vrought  among;  those  who  were  not  reclaimable  by  any  other  means, 
but  to  connive  at,  and  even  encourage  any  excesses  which  the  brutal 
multitude  might  choose  to  commit  against  them.  As  the  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  proceeding,  pressing  was  resorted  to  ;  and  some  of 
tbe  magistrates  issued  warnmts  for  apprehending  several  of  these 
obnoxious  people,  as  being  '*  able-ho^iied  men,  who  had  no  lawful 
calling  or  sufficient  maintenance  :  a  pretext  absolutely  groundless. 
IMaxfield  was  seized  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant,  and  offered  to  the 
captain  of  a  king's  ship  then  in  Mount's  Bay  ;  but  the  officer  refused 
to  receive  him,  saying,  *'  I  have  no  authority  to  take  such  men  as 
tiiese,  unless  you  would  have  me  give  him  so  much  a-weekto  preach 
and  pray  to  my  people."  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison  at  Pen- 
sance  ;  and  when  the  mayor  inclined  to  release  him,  Dr.  Borlase, 
who,  though  a  man  of  character  and  letters,  was  not  ashamed  to  take 
an  active  part  ip  prooceedtngs  like  these,  read  the  articles  of  war, 
and  delivered  him  over  as  a  soldier.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr  Us- 
tick,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  came  up  to  Wesley  himself,  as  he  wa* 
preaehing  in  the  open  air,  and  said,  *'  Sir,  1  have  a  warrant  from  Dr. 
Borlase,  and  you  must  go  with  me.''  It  had  been  supposed  that  thi» 
was  striking  at  the  root ;  aod  that  if  John  Wesley  himself  were  laid 
hold  ofi  Cornwall  would  be  rid  of  his  followers.  But,  how^ever  plau- 
sihie  this  may  have  seemed  when  the  resolution  was  formed,  Mr*. 
U*tick  found  hiniself  considerably  embarrassed  when  he  had  taken 
into  his  custody  one  who,  instead  of  being  a  wild  hare-brained  fana- 
tic, had  all  the  manner  and  appearance  of  a  respectable  clergyi&aot 
and  was  perfectly  courteous  and  self-possessed.  He  was  raoredesi* 
roas  now  of  getting  wei)  out  of  the  business  than  he  had  been  of  en* 
gaging  in  it ;  and  this  he  did  with  great  civility,  asking  him  if  he  was 
willing  to  zo  with  him  to  the  Doctor.  Wesley  said,  immediately,  if 
he  pieaj«ed.  Mr.  Ustirk  replied,  **  Sir,  Imust  wait  upon  you  to  your 
tfin,  and  in  the  morning,  if  you  wi'l  be  so  goo<l  as  to  go  with  me,  1 
will  show  you  the  wuy ."  They  rode  there  accordingly  in  the  noorn- 
ios:  :-^the  Doctor  was  not  at  home,  and  Mr..  Ustick,  t^nying  thot  he 
bad  executed  his  commission,  took  his  leave;  and  left  Wesley  at 
liberty. 

The  same  evening,  as  Wesley  was  preaching  at  Gwenap,  two 
gentlemen  rode  fiercely  among  the  people,  and  cried  out,  '*  Seize 
bin) !  seize  him  for  His  Maje8ty*s  service  !'*  Finding  that  the  order 
was  not  obeyed,  one  of  them  alighted,  caught  him  by  the  cassock, 
and  said,  •*  I  take  you  to  serve  His  Majesty. '^  Taking  him  then  by 
the  arm,  he  walked  away  with  him.  and  talked  till  he  was  out  of 
breath  of  the  wickedn^ess  of  the  fellows  belonging  to  the  society. 
Wesley  at  length  took  advantage  of  a  break  in  his  discourse  to  say^ 
•'Sir,  be  they  what  they  will,  1  apprehend  it  will  not  justify  you  in 
seizing  me  tn  this  manner,  and  violently  carrying  roe  away,  as  you 
said  to  serve  His  Majesty."  Rage  by  this  time  had  spent  itself,  and 
was  ftocceeded'tiy  an  instant  apprehension  of  the  consequence  whicb 
mischt  result  from  acting  illegally  towards  one  w^ho  appeared  likely  to^ 
Qflderstand  the  laws,  and  able  to  avail  himself  of  them.    Tho  colloquy 
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ended  in  his  escorting  Mr.  Wesley  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  had 
taken  htn).  The  next  day  brought  with  it  a  more  serious  adsretitare«/ 
The  house  in  which  he  was  visiting  an  invalid  lady  at  Falmouth,  was' 
beset  by  a  mob,  who  roared  out,  '*  Bring  out  (he  Canorvm — where 
is  the  Canorum  .^"  a  nickname  which  tne  Cornish-men  had  given  to 
the   Methodists — it  is  not  known   wherefore.     The  crews  of  some 
privateers  headed  the  rabble,   and  presently  broke  open  the  outer 
door,  and  filled  the  passage.     By  this  time  the  persons  of  the  house 
had  all  made  their  escape,  except  Wesley  and  a  poor  servant  girl» 
who,  for  it  was  now  too  late  to  retire,  would  have  had  him  conceal 
himself  in  the  closet.     He   himself,  from  the  imprecations  of  the' 
rabble,. thought  his  life  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  but  any  attempt^ 
at  concealment  would  have  made  the  case  more  desperate  ;  and  it 
was  his  maxim  always  to  look  a  mob  in  the  face.     As  soon,  thera^-' 
fore,  as  the  partition  was  broken  down,  he  stepped  forward  into  the"" 
midst  of  them  : — Here  1  am  !  which  of  you  has  any  thing  to  say  to 
me  ?  To  which  of  you  have  I  done  any  wrong  ?     To  you  ?  oryou'T 
or  you  ?    Thus  he  made   his  way  bare -beaded  into  the  street,  and 
continued   speaking,  till  the  captain  swore   that  not  a  man  should"  * 
touch  him  :  a  clergyman   and  some  of  the  better  inhabitants  came' 
up  and  interfered,  led  him  into  a  house,  and  sent  him  safely  by  wa-' 
ter  to  Penryn.  '* 

Charles  was  in  equal,  or  greafer  danger  at  Devizes.     The  curat€" 
there  took  the  lead  against  him,  rung  the  bells  backwards  to  call  the' 
rabble  together  ;  and  two  dissenters,  of  some  consequence  in  the  ' 
town,  set  them  on,  and  encouraged  them,  supplying  them  with  as 
much  ale  as  they  would  drink,  while  they  played  an  engine  into  the 
house,  broke  the  windows,  flooded  the  rooms,  and  spoiled  the  good^. 
The  mayor's  wife  conveyed  a  message  to  Charles,  beseeching  fhat 
he  would  disguise  himself  in  women's  clothes,  and  try  to  make  h?s" 
escape.     Her  son,  a  poor  proHigate,  had  been  turned  from  the  evlt 
of  his  ways  by  the  Methodists,  just  when  he  was  about  to  run  away 
and  go  to  sea,  and  this  had  inclined  her  heart  toward  those  fronl 
whom  she  had  received  so  great  a  benefit.     This,  however,  wouTtf 
have  been  too  perilous  an  expedient.     The  only  magistrate  in  th^ 
town  refused  to  act  when  he  w«8  called  upon  ;  and  the  mob  began  to 
untile  the  house,  that  they  might  get  in  through  the  roof. 

*'  I  remembered  the  Roman  senators,"  says  Charles  Wesley, 
"  sitting  in  the  Forum,  when  the  Gauls  broke  in  upon  them,  b(it 
thought  there  was  a  fitter  posture  for  Christians,  and  told  my  Com- 
panion they  should  take  us  on  our  knees."  He  had,  however,  re- 
solute and  active  friends,  one  of  whom  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making 
a  sort  of  treaty  with  a  hostile  constable  ;  and  the  constable  ondet'- 
took  to  bring  him  safe  out  of  town,  if  he  would  promise  never  to 
preach  there  again.  Charles  Wesley  replied,  **  I  shall  promise  no 
such  thing  ;  setting  aside  my  office,  I  will  not  give  up  my  birth-right, 
as  an  Englishman,  of  visiting  what  place  I  please  in  His  Majesty's 
dominions."  The  point  was  compromised,  by  his  declaring  that  it 
was  not  his  present  intention ;  and  he  and  his  companion  were  0d'* 
corted  out  of  Devizes  by  one  of  the  rioters,  the  whole  multitade 
pursuing  them  with  shouts  and  execrations. 

Field  preaching,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  a  service  of  great  dan** 
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gRT ;  and  Wesley  dwelt  upon  this  with  gi^eat  force,  in  one  of  bis  Ap- 
peals to  Men  of  Reasonand  Religion.  **  Who  is  there  among  yoo, 
brethren/'  lie  s^ys,  **  that  is  willing  (examine  yoar  own  hearts)  even 
ta  save,  sonls  from  death  at  this  price  ?  Wonid  not  you  let  a  then* 
sand  souls  perish^  rather  than  you  would  be  the  instrument  of  rescu- 
ing them  thus  ?  i  do  not  speak  now  with  regard  to  conscience,  but 
to  the  inconveniences  that  must  accompany  it.  Can  you  sustain  them 
if  you  would  ?  Can  you  bear  the.  summer  sun  to  heat  upon  your 
naked  head  ?  Can  you  suffer  the  wintry  rain  or  wind  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  blows  ?  Are  you  able  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out any  coveHng  or  defence,  when  God  casteth  abroad  his  snow  like 
wool»  or  scattereth  his  hoar  frost  like  ashes  ?  And  yet  these  are 
some  of  the  smallest  inconveniences  which  accompany  field  preach^ 
ing.  For,  beyond  all  these,  are  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  the 
scofi&  both  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  sm:dl ;  contempt  and  reproach 
of  every  kind — often  more  than  verbal  affronts — stupid,  brutal  vio- 
lence, sometimes  to  the  hazard  of  health,  or  limbs,  or  life.  Brethren, 
do  you  envy  us  this  honour  ?  What,  1  pray  you,  would  buy  you  to 
be  a  field -preacher?  Or  what,  think  you,  could  induce  any  mai^  of 
common  sense  to  continue  therein  one  year,  unless  he  had  a  full  con- 
viction in  himself,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  concerning  him  ?  Upon 
this  conviction  it  is,  (were  we  to  submit  to  these  things  on  any  other 
motive  whatever,  it  would  furnish  you  with  abetter  proof  of  our  dis- 
traction than  any  that  has  yet  been  found)  that  we  now  do  for  the 
good  of  souls  what  you  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  do.  And  we  desire 
not  that  you  should  ;  but  this  one  thing  we  may  reasonably  desire  of 
yon— do  not  increase  the  diiBcuUies,  which  are  already  so  great, 
that)  without  the  mighty  power  of^  God,  we  must  sink  under  them. 
Do  not  assist  in  trampling  down  a  little  handful  of  men,  who,  for  the 
present,  stand  in  the  gap  between  ten  thousand  poor  wretches  and 
destruction,  till  you  find  some  others  to  take  their  places." 

The  wholesome  prosecution  of  a  few  rioters,  in  different  places, 
put  an  end  to  enormities  which  would  never  have  been  committed,  if 
the  local  magistrates  had  attempted  to  prevent  them.  The  offenders 
were  not  rigorously  pursued  ;  they  generally  submitted  before  the 
trial  ;  and  it  sufficed  to  make  them  understand,  that  the  peace  might 
cot  be  broken  with  impunity.  *'  Such  a  mercy  is  it,'*  says  Wesley, 
**  to  execute  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  those  who  will  not  regard  its 
precepts !  So  many  inconveniences  to  the  innocent  does  it  prevent, 
and  BO  much  sin  in  the  guilty*" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SCENES   OF   iTlNERi^NCt. 

When  Wesley  began  his  course  of  itinerancy,  there  were  no  turn* 
pikes*  in  England,  and  no  stage-coach  which  went  further  north  than 

*  Wmley  probablv  paid  more  for  turnpikes  than  aoy  other  man  in  Englaad.  for  no  other  per^ 
Mb  travelled  aomucb  ;  and  it  rarely  happened  to  bim  to  so  twice  through  the  same  gate  in  one 
d^.    Thus  be  felv  the  impopt  heavliy,  and,  being  &  horstJn«a»  was  not  e^uallf  eesiible  of  the 
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York.  In  many  parts  of  the  borAem  C0«ttli«iiieitlier  t^ieKiwr 
chaise  bad  ever  been  aeen.  He  tra?eUed  on  horseback,  ialivaf »  witti 
one  of  bis  preachens  in  company  ;  imd,  that  no  time  might  be  Imit 
be  generally  read  as  be  rode.  Some  of  bi«  journeys  were  exceed* 
ingly  dangeroos,--throiigb  the  fens  of  his  native  country^  when  the 
waters  were  out,  and  orer  the  fells  of  NortbumberJand,  wlien  tbey 
were  covered  with  snow.  Speaking  of  one,  the  worst  of  sach  expe* 
^itions,  which  bad  lasted  two  days  in  tremendous  weatber,  ^  be  sayf, 
**  Many  a  rough  journey  have  I  bad  before,  but  one  like  this  4  never 
bad,  between  wind,  and  hail,  and  rain^  and  ice,  and  snow,  and. driving 
sleef ,  and  piercing  cold.  But  it  is  past.  Those  days  wail  return  no 
more,  and  are  therefore  as  though  they  had  ifever  been* ,  ■ 

PafD,  disappolotment,  sickness,  strife, 
W)wt4i*er  molests  or  troubtes  fife, 
However  grievous  io  its  8tay« 
It  obalies  ttie  tenement  of  elar,-^ 
Wlien  past  as  nottaiog  «e  esteem. 
And  pain,  lilce  pleasure,  is  a  dream.** 

For  such  exertions  and  bodily  inconveniences  be  was  overpaid  by 
the  stir  which  his  presence  every  where  excited,  the  power,  whicb 
he  exercised,  the  effect  which  he  produced,  the  delight  with  whioh 
be  was  received  by  bis  disciples,  and,  above  all,  by  the  approbatioQ 
of  his  own  heart,  the  certainty  that  he  was  employed  in  doing  good  Jto 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Spirit  of.  G^ 
wa4  with  him  in  his  work; 

At  the  commencement  of  his  errantry,  he  bad  sometimes  to  besur 
with  an  indifference  and  insensibility  in  his  friends,  which  was  mQjre 
likely  than  any  opposition  to  have  abated  his  ardour.  He  and  Jobs 
Nelson  rode  from  common  to  common,  in  Cornwall,  preaching  to  a 
people  who  heard  willingly,  but  seldom  or  never  proffered  them  the 
slightest  act  of  hospitality.  Returning  one  day  in  autumn  from  one.of 
these  hungry  excursions,  Wesley  stopt  his  horse  at  some  braoible^ 
to  pick  the  fruit.  "  Brother  Nelson,"  said  be,  "we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this  is  the  best 
country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  but  the  worst  that  efer  I 
saw  for  getting  food.*  Do  the  people  think  we  can  live  by  preacb* 
ing  ?"   They  were  detained  some  time  at  St.  Ivest,  because  of  the 

benefit  derived  from^^  it.  Tliis  muy  account  for  his  joining  in  what  vas  at  one  time  the  popular 
cry.  Wrjtiog,  in  1770,  he  ?ay»,  ♦*  I  i^as  agreeadiy  surprifced  lo  find  the  whole  roarf  from  Thrrsk 
to  Stokesley,  which  used  to  be  extremely  bud,  better  than  most  turnpikes.  The  gentlemen  htd 
exerted  themselves,  and  raised  money  enough  to  mend  it  effectually  So  they  have  done  for 
ceveral  hundred  miles  iu  Scotland,  and  throughout  all  Coonaught  in  Ireland.  And  so  undoubtedly 
they  might  do  throughout  all  England,  withoutiaddling  the  poor  people  vrith  the  vile  iapositioo 
of  turnpikes  for  ever.** 

*  Wesley  has  himself  remarked  the  inhospitalhy  of  bis  Cornish  disciples,  upon  an  ifter  tialt 
in  1748,  but  he  has  left  a. blank  for  the  name  of  the  place.  «'  About  four,**  he  says,  •*  I  came  to 
—, — — ^  ;  examined  the  leaders  of  the  classes  for  two  hours ;  preached  to  the  est  congrega- 
tion I  bad  seen  in  Cornwall— met  the  society,  and  earnestly  charged  them  to  benmre  qfcmtUtu*- 
ntss.    All  this  tune  I  was  not  asked  to  eat  or  drink.    After  the  society,  some  brrad  and  cheese 

were  set  before  me.  t  think,  verily,  •— will  not  be  ruined  by  entertaining  me  once  «  yeaf.** 

A  little  society  in  Lincolnshire,  at  this  time,  were  charitable  even  to  an  excess,  **  I  have  not 
Been  such  another  in  all  England/'  says  Wesley  *♦  In  the  cfcss  paper,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,t  observed  one  gave  eight  pence,  often  ten  pence  a  week ;  another 
thirteen,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  pence  ;  another  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two  shillings.  I  a^ied 
Biicah  Einsoof,  the  leader,  O^n  ftiraelite,  Indeed,  who  now  reeta  fk>om  his  labour,)  how  fa  this!  are 
you  the  richest  society  in  England  ?  He  answered,  *  I  suppose  not;  l^ut  all  of  us.  who  are  aingte . 
persons,  have  agreed  together,  to  give  botb  ourselves,  and  all  we  have,  to  God  ;  and  we  do  it 
gladly,  whereby  we  are  able,  ffom  time  to  time,  to  entertain  all  the  strangers  that  co»e  to  T«t? 
fiey,  who  often  have  -no  food  to  ea(,  nor  any  friend  to  give  them  a  lodging.' "  . 

t  In  his  last  Journal,  Wesley  notices  the  meeting  house  of  the  Methodists  at  this >lace  belni 
<*  ttnlike  any  other  in  England  tioth  as  to  its  form  and  materials.  It  is  exactly  roimdianil  coia- 
^«sed  wboiiy  of  braseo  elage,  tttkh,  1  suppose,  will  tas^  as  long  as  the  earth.** 


9iite89  <^fofie  t>f  their  coaipanioBS  ;  and  thmr  Idd^if  wtslitUeliel^ 
foir  than  their  fae^.  ^'  Ali  that  time,"  says  Johm  *'  Mr.  Weslej  aod 
t'lay  OD  the  floor :  he  had  my  great*coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had 
BaAtett^  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  for  mine.  After  beiog  here 
near  three  weeks,  one  morniDg,  abont  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Wesley 
tamed  orer^  and  £i^tng  me  awake,  clapped  oi^  pn  tha  side^  sajriog^ 
*  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  l  haire  one  whole  side 
yet  ;  for  the  «iktn  is  off  but  on  one  side.'  " 

'  It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  that  he  had  to  complaiti 
4lf  inhospitality  and  indifference.  As  be  became  notorious  to  the 
World,  and  known  among  his  own  people,  it  was  then  considered  a 
blessing  and  an  honour  to  receire  so  distinguished  a  guest  and  so  de- 
%htfal  a  companion  ;  a  man  who,  in  rank  and  ac<|uirements,  was  su- 
perior to  those  by  whom  he  was  generally  entertained  ;  whose  man* 
ners  were  almost  irresistibly  winning,  and  whose  cheerfulness  was 
like  a  perpetual  sunshine..  He  had  established  for  himself  a  dominion 
in  the  hearts  of  his  followers, — ^in  that  sphere  he  moved  as  in  a  king- 
dom of  his  own  ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  received  the  homage  of 
gratitude,  implicit  confidence,  and  reverential  affection^  Few  mea 
have  ever  seen  so  many  affecting  instances  of  the  immediate  good 
whereof  they  were  the  instruments.  A  man  nearly  fourscore  years 
^f  age,  and  notorious  in  his  neighbourhood  for  cursing,  swearing,  and 
drunkebness^  was  one  day  among  bis  chance  hearers,  and  one  of  the 
company,  perhaps  with  a  feeling  like  that  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  pa- 
table,  was  offended  at  his  presence.  But^  when  Wesley  had  conclu- 
ded his  discourse,  the  old  sinner  came  up  to  him,  and  catching  him 
by  the  hands^  said,  ''  Whether  thou  art  a  good  or  a  bad  man  1  know 
not ;  but  I  know  the  words  thou  speakest  are  good  !  I  never  iieard 
the  like  in  all  my  life.  Oh  that  God  would  set  them  home  upon  mj 
peer  soul  I''  And  then  he  burst  into  tears,  so  that  be  could  speak  no 
more*  A  Cornish  man  said  to  him,  *•  Twelve  years  ago  1  was  go- 
ing over  Qui  van  Downs,  and  I  saw  many  people  together :  and  1  ask^ 
ed  what  was  the  matter  ?  They  told  me,  a  man  going  to  preach. 
And  I  said,  to  be  sure  it  is  some  'mazed  man  !  But  when  I  saw  you, 
I  said,  nay,  this  is  no  'mazed  man.  And  you  preached  on  God's 
jhiising  the  dry  bones  ;  and  from  that  time  1  could  never  rest  till  God 
was  pleased  to  breathe  on  me,  and  raise  my  dead  soul  I"  A  woman^ 
overwheTmed  with  affiiction,  went  out  one  night  with  a  determina- 
*tion  of  throwing  herself  into  the  New  River.  As  she  was  passing 
the  Foundry,  she  heard  the  people  sinking  :  she  stopt,  and  went  in ; 
listened,  learnt  where  to  look  for  consolation  and  support^  and  was 
thereby  preserved  from  suicide. 

-.  Wesley  had  been  disappointed  of  a  room  at  Grimsby,  and  when 
the  appointed  hour  for  preaching  came,  the  rain  prevented  him  from 
{IreachtDg  at  the  Cross.  In  the  perplexity  which  this  occasioned,  a 
cdnvenient  place  was  offered  him  by  a  woman,  *'  which  was  a  sin> 
oer  "  Of  this,  however,  he  was  ignorant  at  the  time,  and  the  wo- 
man listened  to  him  without  any  apparent  emotion.  But  in  the  even- , 
ing  be  preached  eloquently,  upon  the  sins  and  the  faith  of  her  who 
-washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  te^rs,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head  ;  and  that  discourse,  hy  which  the  whole  congre^tioQ  were 
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affected,  toaohed Her  to  the  heart.  She  followed  him  to  his  lodnbig^ 
eryiogoiit,  ''  O,  Sir,  whait  mast  I  do  to  he  aaved  ?V  Wealej,  w^ 
now  understood  that  she  had  forsaken  her  hushaod,  ieiod  was  living 
ia  adultery,  replied,  m  Escape  for  your  life !  Return  instantly  ta 
yonr  husbdod  1"  She  said,  she  knew  not  how  to  go  ;  she  had  jusl 
heard  from  him»  and  he  was  at  Newcastle,  ahore  an-  hondred  milea 
off.  Wesley  made  answer,  that  he  was  going  for  Newcastle  himself 
the  next  morning ;  she  might  go  with  him,  and  his  companion  should 
take  her  behind  him*  It  was  late  in  October ;  she  performed  the 
journey  under  this  protection,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  beseem^ 
ed  her  condition.  '^Daring  our  whole  journey, ''he  says,  **  J  scarce 
observed  her  to  smile  ;  nor  did  she  complain  of  any  thing,  or  appear 
moved  in  the  least  with  those  trying  circumstances  which  many  times 
occurred  in  our  way.  < A  steady  seriousness,  or  sadness  rather,  s^ 
peared  in  her  whole  behaviour  and  conversation,  as  became  «ne  that 
felt  the  burthen  of  sin,  and  was  groaning  ^fler  salvation."  *'  Giorjir 
he  to  the  Friend  of  sinners !"  he  exclaims,  rwhen  he  relates  the  storj^^ 
*^  He  hath  plucked  one  more  brand  out  of  the  fire !  Thou  poor  sio* 
ner,  thou  hast  received  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  and  thou 
art  found  of  Him  that  seat  him.'*  The  husband  did  not  turn  away 
the  penitent ;  and  her  reformadbn  appeared  to  be  sincere  and  pec* 
manent.  AAer  some  time,  the  husband  lefl  Newcastle*  and  wrote 
to  her  to  foltow  him.  *'  She  set  out,"  says  Wesley,  ^*  in  a  sbif^ 
bound  for  Hull.  A  storm  met  them  by  the  way  ;  the  ship  sprang  e 
leak;  but  though  it  was  near  the  shore,' on  which  many  per8<»i9 
flocked  together,  yet  the  sea  ran  so  exceedingly  high,  that  it  was  ioi» 
possible  to  make  any  help.  Mrs.  S.  was  seen  standing  on  the  decb» 
as  the  ship  gradually  sunk  ;  and  afterwards  hanging  by  her  hands  oe 
the  ropes,  till  the  masts  likewise  disappeared.  Even  then,  for  some 
moments,  they  could  observe  her  floating  upon  the  waires,  till  her 
clothes,  which  buoyed  her  up,  being  thoroughly  wet^  she  sankr--I 
trust,  into  the  Ocean  of  God's  mercy !" 

Wesley  once'received  an  invitation  from  a  clergyman  in  the  cooq«» 
try,  whom  he  describes  as  a  hoary,  reverend,  and  religious  mmi, 
whose  very  sight  struck  him  with  an  awe.  The  old  man  said,  that, 
about  nine  years  ago,  bis  only  son  had  gone  -  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley 
preach,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  remarkable  for  piety^ 
sense,  and  learning  above  his  years.  He  came  home,  ill  of  the  small- 
pox ;  biit  he  praised  God  for  the  com^rt  which  he  derived  from  the 
preaching  on  that  day,  rejoiced  in  a  full  sense  of  his  love,  and  tri- 
umphed in  that  assurance  over  sickness,  and  pain,  and  death.  The 
old  man  added,  that  from  that  time  he  had  loved  Mr«  Wesley,  and 
greatly  desired  to  see  him  ;  and  he  now  blessed  God  that  this  deaiitt 
bad  been  fulfilled  before  he  followed  his  dear  son  into  eternity ! 

One  day  a  post-chaise  was  sent  to  carry  him  from  Alnwioklo 
Warkworth,  where  he  had  been  entreated  to  preach.  ^*  I  Ibund.ln 
it,"  says  he,  **>ODe  waiting  for  roe,  w)iom  in  the  Wotim  of  youth« 
mere  anguish  of  soul  had  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  She  told 
me  the  troubles  which  held  .her  in  on  every  side^  from  which  she 
saw  no  way  to  escape.  I  told  her,  '*  The  way  lies  straight  before 
yon  ;  what  you  want  is  the  love  of  God,  I  believe  God  will  give  it 
you  shortly*    Perhaps  it  is  his  good  pleasure  to  make  you,  a  poor 
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bniiied  reed,  the  first  witness  here  of  thut  great  Mlvation.  Look 
for  it  just  as  you  are^  unfit,  unwortbj,  unholy,  by  ftioiple  faith,  every 
dxy^  every  hour."  She  did  feel»  the  next  day,  something  she  could 
not  coflipreheiid,  and  knew  not  what  to  caU  it.  In  one  of  the  trials* 
which  osei  to  sink  her  to  the  earth,  she  was  all  calm,  all  peace  and 
love;  enjoying  so  deep  a  communication  with  God,  as  nothing  ex* 
ternal  could  interrupt*  *'  Ah,  thou  child  of  affliction,  of  sorrow 
and  pain,  hath  Jesus  found  out  thee  also  ?  And  he  is  able  to  find 
and  bring  back  thy  husband*— as  far  as  he  is  wandered  out  of  the 
wayl"*      -H 

The  profiigates  whom  he  reclaimed  sometimes  returned  to  their 
evil  ways ;  and  the  innocent,  in  whom  he  had  excited  the  fever  or 
enthusiiism,  were  sometimes,  when  the  pulse  fell,  left  in  a  feebler 
state  of  faith  than  they  were  found  ;  but  it  was  with  the  afflicted  in 
body  or  in  mind  that  the  good  which  he  produced  was  deep  and  per- 
ttimient  Of  this  he  had  repeated  instances,  but  never  a  more  me* 
iBorable  one  than  when  he  visited  one  of  his  female  disciples,  who 
Was  ill  in  bed,  and  after  having  buried  seven  of  her  family  in  six 
months,  had  just  heard  that  the  eighth,  her  husband,  whom  she  dear- 
ly loved,  had  been  Ciist  away  at  sea.  *'  1  asked  her,"  he  says,  "do 
you  not  fret  at  any  of  these  things  V*  She  said,  with  a  lovely  smile, 
^Ob,  no  ;  how  can  I  fret  at  any  thing  which  is  the  will  of  God? 
Let  him  take  all  beside.  He  has  given  me  himself.  1  love,  I  praise 
Him  every  moment  I" — '*  Let  any,"  says  Wesley,  •*  that  doubts  of 
€Mrtstian  perfection^  look  on  such  a  spectacle  as  this  !'  if  it  had 
not  become  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  vindicate  how  he  could, 
and  whenever  he  could,  a  doctrine  which  was  as  obnoxious  as  it  is 
^Kceptionable  and  dangerous,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  Christian 
perfection  here.  He  would  have  known  that  resignation,  in  severe 
^rrow,  is  an  effort  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  estimated  too  highly  as  a  proof  of  holiness  But  of  the  healing 
effects  of  Christianity,  the  abiding  cheerfulness,  under  unkindly  cir* 
cnmstances,  which  it  produces,  the  strength  which  it  imparts  in  weak- 
fiei^,  and  the  consdlation  and  support  in  time  of  need,  he  had  daily 
and  abundant  proofs. 

.  It  was  said  by  an  old  preacher,  that  they  who  would  go  to  Heaven 
must  do  four  sorts  of  services  ;  hard  service,  costly  service,  derided 
Aerviice,  and  forlorn  service.  Hard  service  Wesley  performed  all 
his  life,  with  a  willing  heart  ;  so  willing  a  one,  that  no  service  could 
appear  costly  to  him.  He  can  hardly  lie  said  to  have  been  tried  with 
derision,  because,  before  he  became  the  subject  of  satire  and  con- 
tumely, he  had  attained  a  reputation  and  notoriety  which  enabled 
•^lim  to  disregard  them.  These  very  attacks,  indeed,  proved  only 
that  he  was  a  conspicuous  mark,  and  stood  upon  high  ground. 
Neither  was  he  ever  called  upon  forlorn  service  ;  perhaps,  if  he 
had,  his  ardour  might  have  failed  him.  Markka  of  impatience  some- 
times appeal*  when  he  speaks  of  careless  hearers.  **  I  preached  at 
Pocklington,"  he  says,  "  with  an  eye  to  the  death  of  that  lovely  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Cross.  A  gay  young  gentleman,  with  a  young  lady,  step- 
ped in,  staid  five  minutes,  and  went  out  again,  with  as  easy  an  un- 
concern as  if  they  had  been  listening  to  a  ballad  ifinger.  I  mentioned 
:to  the  congregation  the  deep  folly  and  ignorance  imphed  in  stich  be- 
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baviour.  These  pretty  fools  never  thought  that»  for  flus  very  op^ 
portumty,  they  were  to  give  an  account  before  men  and  angels/* 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  whole  congregation  had  appeared 
insensible,  he  says  of  them,  '*  they  hear^  but  when  will  ihey  feel  f 
Ob,  what  can  man  do  toward  raising  dead  bodies  or  dead  souls  !'* 

But  it  was  seldom  that  he  preached  to  indifierent  auditors,  and  sttfl 
more  seldom  that  any  withdrew  from  him  with  marks  of  contempt. 
In  genera),  he  was  heard  with  deep  attention,  for  his  believers  listen* 
ed  with  devout  reverence  ;  and  they  who  were  not  persuaded,  lis^ 
tened,  nevertheless,  from  curiosity,  and  behaved  respectfullv  from 
the  influence  of  example.  '*  J  wonder  at  those,'*  says  he,ii**  who  talk 
of  the  indecency  of  field-preaching.  The  highest  tWccency  is  in  Si. 
Paul's  church, where  a  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  are  ajtleep^^ 
or  talking,  or  looking  about,  not  minding  a  word  the  preacher  says. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  highest  decency  in  a  church-yard  or 
field,  where  (he  whole  congregation  behave  and  look  as  if  they  saw 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  heard  Him  speaking  from  Heaven.*'  Somi?»* 
times  when  he  had  finished  the  discourse,  and  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, not  a  person  offered  to  move  : — the  charm  was  npon  them  8611 ; 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  remained  vi^ere  they  were,  till  h^ 
set  the  example  of  leaving  the  ground.  One  day  many  of  his  hear- 
ers were  seated  upon  a  long  wall,  built,  as  is  common  in  the  northern 
counties,  of  loose  stones.  In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  it  fell  wit% 
them.  *'  I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read  of  such  a  thing  before,''  he 
says.  '*  The  whole  wall,  and  the  persons  sitting  upon  it,  sunk  dowji 
together,  none  of  them  screaming  out,  and  very  few  altering  their 
posture,  and  not  one  was  hurt  at  all  ;  but  they  appeared  sitting  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  they  sate  at  thg  top.  Nor  was  there  any  inter- 
ruption either  of  my  speaking  or  of  the  attention  of  the  hearers.'* 

The  situations  in  which  he  preached  sometimes  contributed  to  the 
impression  ;  and  he  himself  perceived,  that  natural  influences  ope- 
rated upon  the  multitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Ko- 
mish  worship,  ."sometimes,  in  a  hot  and  cloudless  summer  day,  he 
and  his  Gongreg^ation  were  under  cover  of  the  sycamores,  which  af- 
ford so  deep  a  shade  to  some  of  the  old  farm-houses  in  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland.  In  such  a  scene,  near  Brough,  he  observes, 
that  a  bird  perched  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  sung  without  intermis^ 
sion  from  the  beginning  of  the  service  till  the  end.  No  instrumental 
concert  would  have  accorded  with  the  place  and  feeling  of  the  faoulr 
so  well.  Sometimes,  when  his  discourse  was  not  concluded  till  twi* 
light,  he  saw  that  the  calmness  of  the  evening  agreed  with  the  seirf- 
onsness  of  the  people,  and  that  **  they  seemed  to  drink  in  the  word 
of  God,  as  a  thirsty  land  the  refreshing  showers."  One  of  his  preach* 
inia:  [daces  in  Cornwall  Was  in  what  had  once  been  the  court-yard  of 
a  rich  and  honourable  man.  Buthe  and  all  his  family  were  in  the  dust, 
and  his  memory  had  almost  perished.  *'  At  Gwenap,  in  the  same 
county,"  he  says,  '*  I  stood  on  the  wall,  in  ^he  calmitill  evening, 
with  the  setting  sun  behind  me,  and  almost  an  innumerable  multl* 
tude  before,  behind,  and  on  either  hand.  Many  likewise  sate  o» 
the  little  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  congregation. 
But  they  could  all  hear  distinctly  while  I  read,  *  The  discipU  is  not 
atave  his  Masfer,*  and  the  rest  of  those  comfortable  words  which  are 


Aqr  bj  ^«y  fuffiUi?d  io  our  ears."    This  ara^ttlijeatre  was  one  of  his 

faToarite  stations^  He  says  of  it  in  bis  old  age,  '*  1  thiok  this  is  one 
of  the  most  raagnificent  spectacles  which  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side 
heaven.  And  no  music  is  to  be  heard  upon  earth  comparable  to  the 
Aound  of  many  thousand  voices,  when  they  are  all  harmoniously  join* 
ed  together,  singing  praises  to  God  and  the  Lamb."  At  St.  lve«, 
when  a  high  wind  prevented  him  standing  where  he  had  intended, 
be  found  a  little  enclosure  near,  one  end  of  which  wa$  native  rock, 
rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  from  which  the  ground  fell 
with  an  easy  descent.  **  A  jutting  out  of  the  rock  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  ^ave  me  a  very  convenient  pulpit.  Here,  well 
Bigh  the  whole  town,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  assembled  to- 
gether. Nor  was  there  a  word  to  be  heard,  nor  a  s.nile  seen,  from 
one  end  of  the  congregation  to  the  other.  It  was  just  the  same  the 
three  following  evenings.  Indeed,  I  was  afraid  on  Saturday,  that 
(he  roaring  of  the  sea,  raised  by  the  north  wind,  would  have  pre- 
vented their  hcariug.  But  God  gave  me  so  clear  and  strong  a  voice, 
that  I  believe  scarce  one  word  was  lost  *'  On  the  next  day  the 
Storm  had  ceased,  and  the  clear  sky,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  smooth 
still  ocean,  all  agreed  with  the  state  of  the  audience. 

There  is  a  beautiful  garden  at  Exeter,  under  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle and  of  the  old  city  wall,  in  what  was  formerly  the  moat  ;  it  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  the  musician,^  a  man  of  rare  ge- 
nius in  liis  own  art,  and  eminently  gifted  in  many  ways.  Before  the 
g^ond  was  thus  happily  appropriated,  Wesley  preached  there  to  a 
large  assembly,  and  felt  the  impressiveness  of  the  situation.  He  says^ 
*'  It  was  an  awful  sight !  So  vast  a  congregation  in  that  solemn  am- 
phitheatre, and  all  silent  and  still,  while  1  explained  at  large,  and  en- 
forced that  glorious  truth,  '  Happy  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given, and  whose  sins  are  covered.'  "  In  another  place  he  says,  "  1 
rode  to  Blancbland,  about  twenty  miles  from  Newcastle.  The  rough 
mountains  round  about  were  still  white  with  snow.  In  the  midst  of 
them  is  a  small  winding  valley,  through  which  the  Barwent  runs.  On 
the  edge  of  this  the  little  town  stands,  which  is  indeed  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins,  'inhere  seems  to  have  been  a  large  cathedral 
church,  by  the  vast  walls  which  still  remain.  I  stood  in  the  church- 
yard, under  one  side  of  the  building,  upon  a  large  tomb-stone,  round 
which,  while  I  was  at  prayers,  all  the  congregation  kneeled  down  on 
the  grass.  They  were  gathered  out  of  the  lead  mines,  from  all  parts; 
many  from  Allandale,  six  miles  off.  A  row  of  children  sat  under  the 
opposite  wall,  all  quiet  and  still.  The  whole  congregation  drank  in 
every  word,  with  such  earnestness  in  their  looks,  that  I  could  not 
but  hope  that  God  will  make  this  wilderness  sing  for  joy."  At 
Gawksham  he  preached  **  on  the  side  of  an  enormous  mountain.  The 
congregation,'*  he  says,  **  stood  and  sate,  row  above  row,  in  the  syl- 
van theatre.  I  believe  nothing  in  the  postdiluvian  earth  can  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  road  from  hence,  between  huge  steep  mountains, 
<Jotbed  with  wood  to  the  top,  and  watered  at  the  bottom  by  a  clear 
winding  stream."  Heptenstall  Bank,  to  which  he  went  from  hence, 
was  one  of  his  favourite  field  stations.  ^'  The  place  in  which  I  preach- 
ed was  an  oval  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  with  spreading  trees, 
.scooped  out,  as  it  were^  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  rose  round  like  a 
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theatre/'  The  congr^gatioa  was  as  large  as  be  cdold  then  cbll^ 
at  Leeds  ;  bathe  says,  ^'Soch  serious  and  earnest  attention  !  1  lifted 
up  my  bands,  so  that  I  preached  as  I  scarce  ever  did  in  my  life.'^ — 
Once  he  had  the  ground  measured,  and  he  found  that  he  was  heard 
distinctly  at  the  distance  of  seven-score  yards.  In  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  preached  at  Gwenap,  to, the  largest  assembly  that 
bad  ever  collected  to  hear  him  ;  from  the  ground  which  they  cover- 
ed, be  computed  them  to  be  not  fewer  than  two-and-thirty  thousand ; 
and  it  was  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  all  could  hear,  even  to  the  skirts 
of  the  congregation. 

This  course  of  life  led  him  into  a  lower  sphere  of  society, than  that 
wherein  he  would  otherwise  have  moved  ;  and  he  thought  himself  a 
gainer  by  the  change.  Writing  to  some  Etirl,  who  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  revival  of  religion  which,  through  the  impulse  given, 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Methodism,  was  taking  place,  he  says,  '*  To 
speak  rough  truth,  1  do  not  desire  any  intercourse  with  any  persons 
of  quality  in  England.  I  mean  for  my  own  sake.  They  do  me  n« 
good,  and,  1  fear,  1  can  do  none  to  them."  To  another  correspon- 
dent he  says, ''  I  have  found  some  of  the  uneducated  poor  who  have 
exquisite  taste  and  sentiment  ;  and  many,  very  many  of  the  rich  who 
,  have  scarcely  any  at  all." — *'  In  most  genteel  religious  people  there . 
is  so  strange  a  mixture,  that  I  have  seldom  much  confidence  in  them. 
But  1  love  the  poor ;  in  many  of  them  1  find  pure  genuine  grace,  un- 
'Siixed  with  paint,  folly  and  affectation."  And  again,  '*  How  tm- 
speakable  is  the  advantage  in  point  of  common  sense,  which  middKng 
people  have  over  the  rich  ;  there  is  so  much  paint  and  affectation,  so 
many  unmeaning  words  and  senseless  customs  among  people  of  rank, 
as  fully  justify  the  remark  made  1700  years  ago,  Semus  comfnunis  in 
tUdforiund  rarus.*^ — **  'Tis  well,"  he  says,  *'  A  few  of  the  rich  and 
noble  are  called.  Oh  !  that  God  would  increase  their  number.  Bat 
I  should  rejoice,  were  it  the  willofGod,  if  it  were  done  by  the  min* 
istry  of  others.  Ifl  might  choose,  I  should  still,  as  I  have  done 
hitherto,  preac/e  the  gospel  tothepoor.^*  Preaching  in  Monk-towa 
church,  ^one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Pembroke,)  a  large  old  ruin- 
ous building,  he  says,  **  I  suppose  it  has  scarce  had  such  a  congrega- 
tion in  it  during  this  century.  Many  of  them  were  gay  genteel  peo- 
ple ;  so  I  spake  on  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel  ;  but  it  was  still 
out  of  their  depth.  Oh,  how  bard  it  is  to  be  shaliow  enough  for  a 
polite  audience !"  Yet  Wesley's  correspondence  with  a  few  per- 
sons over  whom  he  obtained  any  influence  in  higher  life,  though  written 
with  honest  and  conscientious  freedom,  is  altogether  untainted  with 
any  of  that  alloy  which  too  frequently  appeared  when  he  was  address- 
ing those  of  a  lower  rank.  Those  favourite  topics  are  not  brought 
forward,  by  which  enthusiastic  disciples  were  so  easily  heated  and 
disordered  :  and  there  appears  an  evident  feeling  in  the  writer,  that 
he  is  addressing  himself  to  persons  more  judicious  than  his  ordinary 
disciples^i 

But  though  Wesley  preferred  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
society  to  the  rich,  the  class  which  he  liked  least,  were  the  farmers. 
*'  in  the  little  journeys  which  1' have  lately  taken,"  hesaySi  **  I  have 


tkof^bt  mn^  of  the  huge  encomiums  which  have  been  for  many  ages 
bestowed  on  a  country  life.  How  have  all  the  learned  world 
«f ted  out, 

Ofortunati  nimiumt  birna  si  ind  rwrtntt 
AgricoU ! 

But,  after  all,  what  a  flat  contradiction  is  this  to  universal  experi- 
ence !  See  the  little  h«u^,  under  tjie  wood,  by  the  river  side. 
There  is  rural  life  in  perfeclion.  How  happy,  then,  is  the  farmer 
that  lives  there  I — Let  us  take  a  detail  of  his  happiness.  He  rises 
with  or  before  the  sun,  calls  his  servants,  looks  to  his  swipe  and  cows, 
then  to  his  stable  and  barns.  He  sees  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing 
his  ground  in  winter  or  in  spring.  In  summer  and  autumn  he  hur- 
ries and  sweats  among  his  mowers  and  reapers.  And  where  is  his 
happiness  in  the  mean  time  ?  Which  of  these  employments  do  we 
envy  ?  Or  do  we  envy  the  delicate  repast  which  succeeds,  which  the 
poet  80  languishes  for  ? 

O  quanda  faba,  PjfthagQra  cMmfa,  iimalqw 
Vneta  soHs  pingni  pQueniwr  «7uf  cu/a  lardo  t 

Oh  the  happiness  of  eating  beans  well  greased  with  fat  haeon ;  nay,  and 
cabbage  too  !  Was  Horace  in  his  senses  when  he  talked  thus  ?  or  the 
servile  herd  of  his  imitators?  Our  eyes  and  ears  may  convince  us 
there  is  ;^ota  less  happy  body  of  men  in  all  England  than  the  coan* 
try  farmers.  In  general,  their  life  is  supremely  dull ;  audit  is  unu- 
iQally  unhappy  too ;  for,  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom,  they  are  the 
most  discontented,  seldom  satisfied  either  with  God  or  man." 

Wesley  was  likely  to  judge  thus  unfavourably  of  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  people,  because  they  were  the  least  susceptible  of  Methodism. 
For  Methodism  could  be  kept  alive  only  by  associations  and  frequent 
meetiogs  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  arrange  these  among  a 
scattered  population.  Where  converts  were  made,  and  the  discipline 
could  not  be  introduced  among  them,  and  the  effect  kept  op  by  con* 
•tant  preaching  and  inspection,  they  soon  fell  off.  **  From  the  terri- 
ble  instances  1  met  with,'*  says  Wesley,  "  in  all  parts  of  England,  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  devil  himself  desires  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  the  people  of  any  place  should  be  half  awakened, 
and. then  lefl  to  themselves  to  fall  asleep  again. '  TT  here  fore  I  de- 
termine, by  the  grace  of  God,  not  to  strike  one  stroke  in  any  place 
where  I  cannot  follow  the  blow."  But  this  could  only  be  done  in 
populous  places.  Burnet  has*  observed,  that  more  religious  zeal  is 
to  be  found  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  and  that  that  zeal  is  more 
likely  to  go  astray.     It  is  because  men  are  powerfully  acted  upon  by 

*  **  As  fbr  thA  men  of  trade  and  business,  they  are.  penerally  Epeaking,  the  best  body  in  th9 
nation— genoroQs,  sober  und  charitable  i  fo  that,  fvhiie  the  people  io  the  country  are  so  im' 
mersed  In  their  affairs  that  the  sense  of  religioa  cannot  reach  them,  there  is  a  betterspJritstirrioghl 
our  cities;  more  Icnovrfedge,  more  zeal,  and  more  charily,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  devotion- 
There  may  be  too  much  of  ranity,  mth  too  pompous  an  exterior,  mixed  with  these  in  the  capitii 
tity  ;  but,  upon  th«  whole,  they  are  the  best  vre  iiave.  Want  of  exercise  is  a  great  prig  udice  to 
their  bealtb.  and  a  corrupter  of  their  minds,  by  raisiiig  vapours  and  roelanehoiy,  that  fills  many 
with  daric  thoughts,  rendering  religion,  which  afTords  the  truest  joy,  a  burden  to  tiiem,  and  mt- 
kiofT  them  even  a  burden  to  tbemaelvea.  This  furaiahcs  prejudices  against  religion  to  those  who 
ve  but  too  much  diepoaed  to  teek  for  iben. 

MumeVi  Cfntclution  pf  the  Mitwy  of  hit  Om»  Thus, 
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sympatby,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good  ,*  because  opiQiom  are  asiflH 
f^tioas  as  diseases,  aod  both  the  one  and  the  other  find  subjects 
enough  to  seize  on  in  large  cities,  and  those  subjects  in  a  state  which 
prepares  them  to  receive  the  mental  or  bodily  affection. 

But  even  where  Methodism  was  weH  established,  Rnd,  on  the 
whole,  flourishing,  there  were  great  fluctuations,  and  Wesley  soon 
found  bow  little  he  could  depend  upon  the  perseverance  of  his  con- 
verts. Early  in  his  career  he  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the 
motives  of  seventy -six  persons,  who,  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
had  withdrawn  from  one  of  his  societies  in  the  north.  'J'he  result 
was  curious.  Fourteen  of  them  said  they  lefl  it  because  otherwise 
their  ministers  would  not  give  them  the  sacrament : — these,  be  it 
observed,  were  chiefly  Dissenters.  Nine,  because  their  husbands 
or  wives  were  not  willing  they  should  stay  in  it.  Twelve,  because 
their  parents  were  not  willing.  Five,  because  their  master  and 
mistress  would  not  let  them  come.  Seven,  because  their  acquaint- 
ance persuaded  them  to  leave  it.  Five,  because  people  said 
such  bad  things  of  the  Society.  Nine,  because  they  would  not  be 
laughed  at.  Three,  because  they  would  not  lose  the  poor's  allow* 
ance.  Three  more,  because  they  could  not  spare  time  to  ^rome. — 
Two,  because  it  was  too  far  off".  One,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
falling  into  fits  : — her  reason  might  have  taught  Wesley  a  iiseful  les* 
son.  One,  because  people  were  so  rude  in  the  street./  Two,  be* 
cause  Thomas  Naishit  was  in  the  Society.  One,  bccaij^se  he  would 
not  turn  his  brck  on  his  baptism.  One,  because  the  Methodists  were 
mere  Church-of-£ngland-men.  And  one,  because  it  was  time  enough 
to  serve  God  yet.  The  character  of  the  converts,  an^  the  whole- 
some discipline  to  which  they  were  subject,  is  still  further  exhibit- 
ed, by  an  account  of  those  who,  in  the  same  time,  had  been  expelled 
from  the  same  Society  : — They  were,  two  for  cursing  and  swearing, 
two  for  habitual  Sabbath-breaking,  seventeen  for  drunkenness,  two 
for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  three  for  quarrelling  and  brawling, 
^ne  for  beating  his  wife,  three  for  habitual  wilful  lying,  four  for 
railing  and  evil  speaking,  one  for  idleness  and  laziness,  and  nine*and 
twenty  for  lightness  and  carelessness. — It  would  be  well  for  the  com- 
munity if  some  part  of  this  discipline  were  in  general  use. 

When  Wesley  became  accustomed  to  such  fluctuations,  he  per- 
ceived that  they  must  be,  and  reasoned  upon  them  sensibly.  In  no- 
ticing a  considerable  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  one  of  bis 
societies  in  a  short  time,  he  says,  "  Which  of  these  will  hold  fast 
their  profession  ?  The  fowls  of  the  air  will  devour  some,  the  sun 
vi\\\  search  more,  and  others  will  be  choked  by  the  thorns  springing 
up.  1  wonder  we  should  ever  expect  that  half  of  those  who  hear 
the  word  with  joy ^  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto  perfection,'*'* — **  How  is 
it,''  he  asks  himself,  '*  that  almost  in  every  place,  even  where  there 
is  no  lasting  fruit,  there  is  so  great  an  impression  made  at  6rst  upon 
a  considerable  number  of  people  ?  The  fact  is  this  :  every  where 
the  word  of  God  rises  higher  and  higher,  till  it  comes  to  a  point* 
Here  it  seems,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  at  a  stay,  and  then  it  gradually 
sinks  again.  All  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  At  first  curio- 
»ity  brings  many  hearers ;   the  same  time  God  draws  many,  by  his 
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preventing  grace,  to  hear  his  Word,  and  comforts  (bem  in  hearing : 
one  then  tells  another ;  by  this  means,  on  the  one  hand,  curiosity 
spreads  and  increases ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  drawings  of  God^s 
Spirit  touch  more  hearts,  and  many  of  them  more  powerfully  than 
before.  He  now  offers  grace  to  all  that  hear,  most  of  whom  are  in 
«ome  measure  a£fected,  and  more  or  less  moved  with  approbation  of 
what  they  hear— desire  to  please  God,  and  good-will  to  his  messen- 
ger. These  principles,  variously  combined  and  increasing,  raise 
the  general  work  to  its  highest  point  But  it  cannot  stand  here  ; 
for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  curiosity  must  soon  decline.  Again,  the 
'drawings  of  God  are  not  followed,  and  thereby  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
grieved  :  the  consequence  is,  He  strives  with  this  and  this  man  no 
more,  and  so  his  drawings  end.  Thus  both  the  natural  and  super- 
natural power  declining,  most  of  the  hearers  will  be  less  and  less 
affected.  Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  process  of  the  work,  it  must  6e, 
that  qff'ences  will  come.  Some  of  the  hearers,  if  not  preachers  also, 
will  act  contrary  to  their  profession.  Either  their  follies  or  faults 
will  be  told  from  one  to  another,  and  lose  nothing  in  the  telling. 
Men,  once  curious  to  hear,  will  now  draw  back  :  men  once  drawn, 
having  stifled  their  good  desires,  will  disapprove  what  they  approv- 
ed before,  and  feel  dislike,  instead  of  good^will,  to  the  preacher. 
Others,  who  were  more  or  less  convinced,  will  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  conviction  ;  and  all  these  will  catch  at  ill  sto» 
ries  (true  or  false)  in  order  to  justify  their  change.  When,  by  this 
means,  all  who  do  not  savingly  believe,  have  quenched  the  Spirit 
of  Godf  the  little  flock  goes  on  from  faith  to  faith ;  the  rest  sleep  on, 
and  take  their  rest  And  thus  the  number  of  hearers  in  every  plac« 
may  be  expected,  first  to  increase,  and  then  decrease." 


CHAPTER  XVL 

Wesley's  lay-coadjutors. 

When  Wesley  had  once  admitted  the  assistance  of  lay-preachers, 
volunteers  in  abundance  offered  their  zealous  services.  If  he  had 
been  disposed  to  be  nice  in  the  selection,  it  was  not  in  his  power. 
He  had  called  up  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay  ;  but  he  was  still 
able  to  control  and  direct  it.  Men  were  flattered  by  being  admitted 
to  preach  with  his  sanction,  and  sent  to  itinerate  where  he  was 
pleased  to  appoint,  who,  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  admit  their  co-ope- 
ration, would  not  have  been  withheld  from  exercising  the  power 
which  they  felt  in  themselves,  and  indulging  the  strong  desire,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  :  but  had  they  taken  this 
course,  it  would  have  been  destructive  to  the  scheme  which  was 
now  fairly  developed  before  him. 

Wesley  had  taken  no  step  in  his  whole  progress  so  reluctantly  as 
this.  The  measure  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances.  It  had 
become  inevitable,  in  the  position  wherein  he  had  placed  himself; 
stilly  be  was  too  judicious  a  man,  too  well  acquainted  with  history 
and  with  human  nature,  not  to  feel  a  proper  repugnance  to  the  irre*- 
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gnlarity  which  he  saoctioned,  and  to  apprehend  the  ill  cox)«ec|oeiices 
which  were  Kkely  to  ensue.  He  says  himself,  that  to  touch  thia 
point  was  at  one  time  to  touch  the  apple  of  hid  eye  :  and  in  hia 
writings  he  carefully  stated,  that  the  preachers  were  permitted  by 
him,  but  not  appointed.  One  of  those  clergymen,  who  would  gladly, 
IQ  their  sphere,  have  co-operated  with  the  Wiesleyst  hacj,  they  not 
disliked  the  extravagancies  of  Methodism,  and  foreseen  the  schism  to 
which  it  was  leading,  objected  to  this  distinction.  **  I  fear,  Sir,** 
said  he,  **  that  your  saying  you  do  not  appoint,  but  only  approve  of 
the  lay-preachers,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  call  and  fitness,  sa> 
vours  of  disingenuity.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  Under  whose 
aaaction  do  they  act  ?  Would  they  generally  think  their  caW  a  suflS- 
clent  warrant  for  commencing  preachers,  or  be  received  in  that  capa- 
city by  your  people,  without  your  approbation,  tacit  or  express  ? 
And  what  is  their  preaching  upon  this  call,  but  a  manifest  breach 
upon  the  order  of  the  Church,  and  an  inlet  to  confusion,  which,  ia 
all  probability,  will  follow  upon  your  death  ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not, 
you  are  upon  the  point  of  knowing  by  your  own  experience." 

But  Wesley  had  so  of\en  been  called  upon  to  defend  himself,  that 
be  perfectly  understood  the  strength  of  his  ground.  Replying  for 
his  brother,  and  the  few  other  clergymen  who  acted  with  him,  a^ 
well  as  for  himself,  he  made  answer, ^^*  We  have  done  nothing  rashi* 
ly,  nothing  without  deep  and  long  consideration,  (hearing  and  weigk* 
ing  all  objections,)  and  much  prayer.  Nor  have  we  taken  one  de^ 
liberate  step,  of  which  we,  as  yet,  see  reason  to  repent.  It  is  true, 
in  some  things  we  vary  from  the  rules  of  our  Church ;  hut  no  fur- 
ther than,  we  apprehend,  is  our  bounden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full 
conviction  of  this  that  we  preach  abroad,  use  extemporary  prayer, 
form  those  who  appear  to  be  avyakened  into  societies,  and  pernait 
laymen,  whom  we  believe  God  has  called,  to  preach.  I  say  permit, 
because  we  ourselves  have  hitherto  viewed  it  in  no  other  light* 
This  we  are  clearly  satisBed  that  we  may  do  ;  that  we  may  do  mora^ 
we  are  not  satisfied.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Presbyters,  so  cir* 
cumstanced  as  we  are,  may  appoint y  or  ordain  others  ;  but  it  is,  that 
we  may  direct^  as  well  as  siiffer  them  to  do,  what  we  conceive  they 
are  moved  to  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  true  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
both  an  inward  and  an  outward  call  are  requisite ;  but,  we  apprer 
faend,  there  is  something  far  from  ordinary  in  the  present  case ; 
and,  upon  the  calmest  view  of  things,  we  think,  that  they  who  are 
only  called  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  have  more  right  to  preach  than 
they  who  are  only  called  of  man,  and  not  of  God.  Now,  that  maqy 
of  the  cler«»y,  though  called  of  man,  are  not  called  of  God  to  preach 
his  gospel,  is  undeniable  :  first,  because  they  themselves  utterly  dis- 
claim, nay,  and  ridicule  the  inward  call ;  secondly,  because  they  dp 
not  know  what  the  gospel  is ;  of  consequence,  they  do  not^  and  cannot 
preach  it.  Dear  Sir,  coolly  and  impartially  consider  this,  and  yoa 
will  see  on  which  side  the  difficulty  lies.  I  do  assure  you,  this  at 
present  is  my  chief  embarrassment.  That  I  have  not  gone  too  fair 
yet,  I  know  ;  but  whether  I  have  gone  far  enough,  1  am  extremely 
doubtful.  1  see  those  running  whom  God  hath  not  sent ;  destroyinig 
their  own  souls,  and  those  that  hear  them  ;  perverting  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  blaspheming  the  truth  as  it  is  b  Jesus.    I  see 
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the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both  falling  into  the  ditch.  Unless 
i  warn,  in  all  ways  I  can,  these  perishing  souls  of  their  danger,  ara 
i  clear  of  the  blood  of  these  men  7  Soul*damning  clergymen  lay  me 
tinder  more  difficulties  than  soul-saving  laymen  I" 

He  justtj&ed  the  measure,  by  showing  how  it  had  arisen  :  a  plain 
account  of  the  whole  proceeding  was,  he  thought,  the  best  defence 
of  it.  **'  And  I  am  bold  to  affirm,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  Appeals  to 
Men  of  Reason  arid  Religion,  **  that  these  unlettered  men  have  help 
from  God  for  that  great  work,  the  saving  souls  from  death  ;  seeing 
he  hath  enabled,  and  doth  enable  them  still,  to  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness. Thus  hath  he  '  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
brought  to  nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.'  When  they 
imagined  they  had  effectually  shut  the  door,  and  locked  up  every 
passage,  whereby  any  help  could  come  to  two  or  three  preachers, 
weak  in  body  as  well  as  soul,  who  they  might  reasonably  believe 
would,  humanly  speaking,  wear  themselves  out  in  a  short  time, — 
when  they  had  gained  their  point,  by  securing  (as  they  supposed) 
all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  nation.  He  tfiat  sittetk  in  heaven 
laughed  them  to  scorn^  and  came  upon  them  by  a  way  they  thought 
not  of.  Out  of  the  stones  he  raised  vp  those  who  should  beget  chil- 
dren to  Abraham,  We  had  no  more  foresight  of  this  than  you. 
Nay,  we  had  the  deepest  prejudices  against  it,  until  we  could  not 
iNit  own  that  God  gave  wisdom  from  above  to  these  unlearned  and 
%norant  men,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Lord,  prospered  in  their  hands, 
and  sinners  were  daily  converted  to  God.'* 

Zeal  was  the  only  qualification  which  he  required.  If  the  aspi- 
rant possessed  no  other  requisite  for  his  work,  and  failed  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  his  hearers,  his  ardour  was  soon  cooled,  and  he  with- 
drew quietly  from  the  field  ;  but  such  cases  were  not  very  frequent. 
-The  gifl  of  voluble  utterance  is  the  commonest  of  all  gifts ;  and  when 
ihe  audience  are  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker^  they  are  easily  af« 
fected  :*  the  understanding  makes  no  demand,  provided  the  passions 
find  their  food.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  enthusiasm  was  united 
with  strength  of  talents  and  of  character,  Wesley  was  a  skilful  pre- 
ceptor, who  knew  how  to  discipline  the  untutored  mind,  and  to  im- 
bue it  thoroughly  with  his  syste  ».  He  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
preachers  the  necessity  of  reading  to  improve  themselves.  In  re- 
proving and  advising  one  .who  had  neglected  this  necessary  disci- 
pline, he  points  out  to  him  the  ill  consequences  of  that  neglect* 
**  Hence,"  he  says,  **your  talent  in  preaching  does  not  increase  :  it 
ifi  just  the  same  as  it  was  seven  years  ago.  It  is  lively,  but  not  deep ; 
there  is  little  variety  ;  there  is  no  compass  of  theugbt,— Reading  on- 
ly can  supply  this,  with  daily  meditation  an<l  daily  prayer.  You 
irrong  yourself  greatly  by  omitting  this  ;  you  can  never  be  a  deep 
preacher  without  it,  any  more  than  a  thorough  Christian.  Ob,  be- 
gin !  Fix  some  part  of  every  day  for  private  exercises.  You  may 
acquire  the  taste  which  you  have  not  ;  what  is  tedious  at  tirst,  witr 

*  Sewel  relates,  with  »ll  aimplicity  andsfticerUy,  in  his  History  of  the  Cluakers,  that  Ms  mo- 
tber»  a  Datch  wotnao,  preafbed  in  her  native  language  to  a  consregniion  ol  English  FriendSi 
ftnd  that  though  Uiey  did  not  undert-taud  a  single  vro:-<t,  they  were  nevertheless  euiSed  by  th« 
ithc(>>tf&e.-'&.  roan  returned  from  attendlngone  of  Wtiitefielu's  scrRons,  nnd  said  it  whs  gopit 
ftir  him  to  i>e  tiiere— the  place,  indeed,  was  so  crowded,  thtit  he  had  sot  be«n  able  to£et  near 
CBOtt^^  to  hear  kisai  **  but  then,**  said  be,  "  I  saw  bis  bl«saea  wig  If** 
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Afterwards  be  pleasant.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  read  and  praj 
jaily.  It  is  for  your  life !  there  is  no  other  way  ;  else  you  will  be  a 
trifler  all  your  days,  and  a  pretty  superficial  preacher.  Do  justice 
to  your  own  soul  :  giye  it  time  and  means  to  grow  :  do  not  starire 
yourself  any  longer.** 

But  when  the  disciple  Was  of  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind, 
then  Wesley's  care  was  to  direct  his  studies,  well  knowing  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  he  should  retain  the  whole  and  exclusive  direc- 
lion. — Thus,  iri  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benson,  then  one  of  the  most  hopeful, 
and  since  one  of  the  most  distinguished^  of  his  followers,  he  says, 
*•  When  I  recommend  to  any  one  a  method  or  scheme  of  study,  I  d« 
not  barely  consider  this  or  that  book  separately,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest.  And  what  I  recommend,  I  know  ;  I  know  both  the 
style  and  sentiments  of  each  author,  and  how  he  will  confirin  or  illus- 
trate what  goes  before,  and  prepare  for  what  comes  after.^  There- 
fore, I  must  insist  upon  it,  the  interposing  other  books  between  these 
is  not  good  husbandry  ;  it  is  not  making  your  time  and  pains  go  as 
far  as  they  might  go.  If  you  want  more  books,  let  me  recommend 
more,  who  best  understand  my  own  scheme.  And  do  not  rambUy 
however  learned  the  persons  may  be  that  advise  you  so  to  do." 

To  this  disciple  Wesley  had  occasion  to  say,  "  Beware  you  be 
not  swallowed  up  in  books  !  An  ounce  of  love  is  worth  a  pound  of 
knowledge.'*  This  kind  of  caution  was  not  oflen  wanted.  Nor, 
although  many  of  his  early  preachers  applied  themselves  diligeiitly  to 
the  study  of  the  languages,  did  he  particularly  encourage  them  in 
their  desire  of  becoming  learned  men  ;  for  he  perceived,  that  provi- 
ded the  preacher  were  thoroughly  master  of  his  system,  and  had 
the  language  of  Scripture  at  command,  the  more  in  other  points  of 
intellectual  culture  he  was  upon  a  level  with  the  persons  among 
whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  the  better  would  they  comprehend 
him,  and  the  more  likely  would  he  be  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
•'  Clearness,"  he  says  to  one  of  his  lay  assistants,  "  is  necessary  for 
you  and  me,  because  we  are  to  instruct  people  of  the  lowest  under- 
tiUmding  ;  therefore  we,  above  all,  if  we  0iink  with  the  wise,  must 
yet  speak  with  the  vulgar.  We  should  constantly  use  the  most 
common,  little,  easy  words  (so  they  are  pure  and  proper)  which  our 
language  affords.  When  first  I  talked  at  Oxford  to  plain  people  in 
the  castle  or  the  town,  I  observed  they  gaped  and  stared.  This 
quickly  obliged  me  to  alter  my  style,  and  adopt  the  language  of  those 
I  spoke  to ;  and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  simplicity,  which  is  not 
disagreeable  to  those  of  the  highest  rank."  Many  of  his  ablest  and 
most  successful  assistants  perceived  the  good  sense  of  this  reasoning, 
and  acted  upon  it.  ^*  I  am  but  a  brown-bread  preacher,"  says  Tho- 
oas  Hanson,  '*  that  seek  to  help  all  I  can  to  Heaven,  in  the  best 
manner  I  can,"  Alexander  Mather  had  received  a  good  Scotch  edu- 
caticn  in  his  boyhood,  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  recover  his  lost 
Latin,  and  learn  Greek  and  Hebrew  also,  when  he  observed  the  pro- 
gress made  by  others  who  had  not  the  same  advantage  to  begin  with. 
'But  this  desire  was  set  at  rest,  when  he  considered  that  these  per* 
sons  were  not  more  instrumental  than  before,  <*  either  in  awakening, 
converting,  or  building  up  souls,"  which  he  regarded  as  the  **  only 
busioessi  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  a  Methodist  preacher.     In  all 
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these  respect!  they  had  been  usefaU"  he  said,  ''hnt  not  more  meM 
than  when  they  were  without  their  learning;  and  be  doubted 
whether  they  had  been  so  useful  as  they  might  have  been,  H  they 
had  employed  the  same  time,  the  same  diligence,  and  the  same  in- 
tenseness  of  thought  in  the  several  branches  of  that  work  for  which 
they  willingly  gave  up  all." 

But  although  Wesley  was  not  desirous  that  his  preachers  should 
labour  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  learning,  he  repelled  the  charge  of 
ignorance.  **  In  the  one  thing,"  be  says,  '*  ivhich  they  profess  to 
know,  they  are  not  ignorant  men.  I  trust  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  not  able  to  go  through  such  an  examination  in  substantial,  prac- 
tical, experimental  divinity^  as  few  of  our  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
even  in  the  University,  (I  speak  it  with  sorrow  and  shame,  and  in  ten- 
der love,)  are  able  to  do.  But  oh  !  what  manner  of  examination  do 
most  of  those  candidates  go  through  ?  and  what  proof  are  the  testi- 
monials commonly  brought  (as  solemn  as  the  form  is  wherein  they 
run)  either  of  their  piety  or  knowledge,  to  whom  are  entrusted  those 
sheep  which  God  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ?" 

No  founder  of  a  monastic  order  ever  more  entirely  possessed  the 
respect,  as  well  as  the  love  and  the  admiration  of  his  disciples;  nor  bet* 
ter  understood  their  individual  characters,  and  how  to  deal  with  each 
according  to%e  measure  of  his  capacity.  Where  strength  of  mind 
and  steadiness  were  united  with  warmth  of  heart,  be  made  the 
preacher  his  counsellor  as  well  as  bis  friend :  when  only  simple 
zeal  was  to  be  found,  be  used  it  for  his  instrument  as  long  as  it  last- 
ed. •  An  itinerant,  who  was  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  his  caU, 
wrote  to  him  in  a  fit  of  low  spirits,  requesting  that  he  would  send  a 
preacher  to  supersede  him  in  bis  circuit,  because  be  believed  be  was 
out  of  his  place.  Wesley  replied  in  one  short  sentence,  ^  Dear 
brother,  you  are  indeed  out  of  your  place  ;  for  you  are  rtaioning^ 
when  you  ought  to  be  praying.^*  And  this  was  all.  Thus  temper- 
ing his  authority,  sometimes  with  playfulness,  and  always  with  kind- 
ness, he  obtained  from  his  early  followers  an  unhesitating,  a  cheer] 
fuL  and  a  devoted  obedience.  One  of  them,  whom  he  had  summon- 
ed from  Bristol  to  meet  him  at  Holyhead,  and  accompany  him  to 
Ireland,  set  out  on  foot,  with  only  three  shillings  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  a  proof  how  confidently  such  a  man  might  calculate  upon  the  kind- 
liness of  human  nature,  that,  during  six  nights  out  (>f  seven, 'this  inno- 
cent adventurer  was  hospitably  entertained  by  utter  strangers,  and 
when  he  arrived  he  had  one  penny  left.  John  Jane  (such  was  his 
name)  did  not  long  survive  this  expedition  :  he  brought  on  a  fever 
by  walking  in  exceeding  hot  weather ;  and  Wesley,  recording  hi» 
death  in  his  joarna),  concludes  in  this  remarkable  manner  : — ^*  All 
his  clothes,  linen  and  woolen,  stockings,  hat,  and  wig,  are  not 
thought  sufficient  to  answer  his  funeral  expenses,  which  amount  to 
]/.  lis,  Sd,  All  the  money  he  had  was  Is.  4d, — Enough  for  any 
unmarried  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  leave  to  his  executors  !"  St. 
Francis  himself  might  have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  disciple. 

Men  were  not  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  course  of  life  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  fatigue,  the  privations,  and  the  poverty  to  which 
they  devoted  themselves  ;  still  less  by  the  serious  danger  they  in> 
curredy  before  the  people  were  made  to  understand  thai  the  Metho- 
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distfl  were  an^er  the  protection  of  tbe  law.  There  is  a  stage  of  en- 
tbosiasm  in  which  these  things  operate  as  incitements  ;  but  this  effect 
ceases  as  the  spirit  sinks  to  its  natural  level.  Many  of  the  first 
preachers  withdrew  from  the  career  when  their  ardour  was  abated  ^ 
not  because  they  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  emancipating  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  their  new  profes* 
si  on,  but  because  the  labour  was  too  great.  Some  received  regular 
orders,  and  became  useful  ministers  of  the  establishment ;  others  ob- 
tained congregations  among  the  Dissenters ;  others  resumed  the 
trades  which  they  had  forsaken,  and,  settling  where  the  Methodists 
were  numerous,  officiated  occasionally  among  them.  The  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  over  which  they  were  called  to  itinerate,  while  the 
number  of  preachers  was  comparatively  small,  occasioned  them,  if 
they  were  married  men,  or  had  any  regard  for  their  worldly  wel* 
iare,  thus  to  withdraw  themselves  ;  for  the  circuits  were  at  that  time 
so  wide,  that  the  itinerant  could  only  command  two  or  three  days  in 
as  many  months,  for  et^oying  the  society  of  his  familyi  abd  looking' 
after  his  own  concerns.  Yet  more  persons  than  might  have  been  . 
expected  persevered  in  their  course, and  generally  had  reason,  even 
in  H  worldly  point  of  view,  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  part 
which  they  had  taken.  From  humble,  or  from  low  life,  they  were 
raised  to  a  conspicuous  station  :.  they  enjoyed  respecj^nd  influence 
in  their  own  sphere,  which  was  the  world  to  them  ;  and,  as  moral 
and  intellectual  creatures,  they  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  new 
born,  so  great  was  the  change  which  they  had  undergone. 

Conversions  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  circumstances 
iilmost  as  dreadful  as  the  miracle  by  which  Saul  the  persecutor  was 
smitten  down.  Snch  were  the  cases  of  S.  Norbert,  (omitting  all 
wilder  legends,)  of  S.  Francisco  de  Borja,  of  the  Abbe  de  Raoce, 
and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Vanderkemp.  Sometimes  the  slightest  causes 
have  sufficed,  and  a  chance  word  has  determined  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  hearer's  life.  The  cases  in  Methodism  have  generally  been 
of  the  latter  kind.  A  preacher  happened  to  say  in  a  sermon,  **  there 
are  two  witnesses,  dead  and  buried  in  the  dust,  who  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  you  f  And  holding  up  the  Bible,  he  continued, 
**  these  are  the  two  witnesses  that  have  been  dead  and  buried  in  the 
dust  upon  your  shelf-— the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  T'  One  man 
was  present  who  felt  what  was  said,  as  if  his  own  guilt  had  been  re* 
corded  against  him,  and  was  thus  mysteriously  revealed.  "  1  felt," 
says  he,  •*  what  was  spoken,  1  remembered  that  my  Bible  was  co- 
vered with  dust,  and  that  1  had  writen  my  name  with  the  point 
of  my  finger  upon  the  binding.  1  thought  I  had  signed  my  own^ 
damnation  on  the  back  of  the  witness*"  This  brought  on  a  fearful 
»tate  of  mind.  He  went  home  in  great  terror  ;  and  seeing  a  dead 
toad  in  hi.s  path,  he  wished,  he  says,  that  he  had  been  a  toad  also, 
for  then  he  should  have  had  no  soul  to  lose.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  while  labouring  under  such  feelings,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
said,  *^  Lord,  how  will  it  be  with  me  in  hell  ?''  Just  then  a  dog  be- 
gan to  howl  under  his  window,  and  reminded  him  of  the  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  Afler  a  perilous  struggle  between  Methodism  and 
madness,  the  case  came  to  a  favourable  terminatioD|  and  John  Furz 
rpept  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  preacher. 
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^  A  party  of  men  were  amasing  themselves  ooe  day  at  an  alebooM 
ia  Rotherham,  by  mimickiDg  the  Methodists.  It  was  disputed  who 
tncceeded  best,  and  this  led  to  a  wager.  There  were  four  perform- 
ers, aud  the  rest  of  the  company  was  to  decide,  afler  a  fair  specimen 
from  each.  A  Bible  was  produced,  and  three  of  the  riralSi  each  in  turn 
mounted  the  table,  and  held  forth,  in  a  style  of  irreverent  buffoonery, 
wherein  the  Scriptures  w«re  not  spared.  John  Thorpe,  who  was 
the  last  exhibiter,  got  upon  the  table,  in  high  spirits,  exclaiming,  I 
shall  beat  you  all !  He  o^'ened  the  book  for  a  text,  and  his  eyes  rest* 
ed  upon  these  words,  '  Except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  persh  i* 
These  words,  at  such  a  momtut,  and  in  such  a  place,  struck  him  to 
the  heart.  He  becaiiie  serious,  he  preached  in  earnest,  and  he 
affirmed  aflerwards,  that  his  own  hair  stood  erect  at  the  feeliogg 
which  came  upon  him,  and  the  awful  denunciations  which  he  uttered. 
His  companions  heard  him  with  the  deepest  silence.  When  became 
down,  not  a  word  was  said  concerning  the  wager ;  be  leA  the  room 
immediately,  wilbout  speaking  to  any  one,  went  home  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  and  resigned  himself  to  the  impulse  which  had  thus 
strangely  been  produced.  In  consequence,  he  joined  the  Metho* 
dists,  and  became  an  itinerant  preacher  :  but  he  would  oflen  say, 
whoD  he  related  this  story,  that  if  ever  he  preached  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  at  that  time 

Many  of  Wesley's  early  coadjutors  have  left  memoirs  of  them- 
selves,  under  the  favourite  title  of  their  "  Experience.'*  A  few 
fketches  from  these  authentic  materials  will  illustrate  the  progress 
and  nature  of  Methodism ;  and  while  they  exhibit  the  eccentricitiet 
•f  the  human  mind,  will  lay  open  also  some  of  its  recesses. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

JOHN  OtlVER. — ^JOHN  PAWSON.'— ALEXANOtR  MATfiEft.—- THOMAS 
OLIVERS. 

Jo9N  Oliver,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire^ 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education  at  the  grammar-school 
in  thet  town  ;  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  consequence  of  reduced 
circumstances,  was  taken  into  his  father's  shop.  When  he  was 
about  fiAeen,  the  Methodists  came  to  Stockport;  he  partook  the 
general  prejudice  against  them,  and  calling  upon  one  with  whom  he 
chanced  to  be  acquainted,  took  upon  himself  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  of  a  bad  religion,  which  was  hostile  to  the  church.  The 
Methodist,  in  reply,  easily  convinced  him  that  be  had  no  religion  at 
all.  His  pride  was  mortified  at  this  defeat,  and  he  went  near  his 
acquaintance  no  more ;  but  the  boy  was  touched  at  heart  also  :  he 
left  off  his  idle  and  criminal  diversions,  (of  which  cock-fighting  was 
one,)  read,  prayed,  fasted,  regularly  attended  churchy  and  repeated 
the  prayers  and  collects  every^day.  This  continued  some  mouthsi 
without  any  apparent  evil ;  but  having,  at  his  father's  instance,  spent 
a  Sabbath  evening  at  an  inn,  with  some  >oung  comrades  from  Man-* 
cheater,  and  forgotten  all  his  good  resolutiens  wbik  he  w^a  in  th^ir 
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compaiiy,  lie  came  home  at  night  in  an  agday  of  mind,  fle  liA  not 
3are  to  pray  :  his  conscience 'stared  him  in  the  face  ;  and  he  became 
melancholy.  The  cause  of  this  distemper  was  more  obvious  than 
the  cure  ;  and  when  he  was  invited  one  evening  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing, the  father  declared  he  would  knock  his  brains  out  if  he  went, 
though  he  should  he  hanged  for  it.  John  Oliver  knew  how  little 
^as  me^nt  by  this  threat,  and  stole  away  to  the  sermon.  He 
"  drank  it  in  with  all  his  heart;*'  and  having  afterwards  been  inform* 
ed,  by  a  female  disciple,  of  the  manner  of  her  conversion,  he  waa 
**  all  in  a  flame  to  know  these  things  for  himself.**  So  he  hastened 
liome,  fell  to  prayer,  fancied  twice  that  he  heard  a  voice  distinctlj 
saving  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  felt,  in  that  instant,  that 
m  bis  load  was  gone,  and  that  an  inexpressible  change  had  been 
wrought.  **  I  loved  God,"  he  says  :  *'  I  loved  all  mankind  I  could 
not  tell  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  Prayer  was  turned 
into  wonder,  love,  and  praise."  In  this  state  of  eialtation  he  joined 
the  society. 

'Mr.  Oliver  was  a  man  of  violent  temper  ;  he  loved  his  son  dearly, 
and  thinking  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  was  not  emancipated  from  the 
obl^ation  of  filial  obedience,  his  anger  at  the  course  which  John 
persisted  in  pursuing  was  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  hk 
affection.  He  sent  to  all  the  Methodists  in  the  town,  threatenii^ 
what  he  would  do  if  any  of  them  dared  receive  him  into  their  houses. 
He  tried  severity,  by  the  advice  of  stupid  men  ;  and  broke  not  only 
sticks,  but  chairs,  upon  him,  in  his  passion.  Perceiving  that  these 
brutal  means  were  ineffectual,  and  perhaps  inwardly  ashamed  of 
them,  he  reproached  his  undutifnl  child  with  breaking  his  father's 
heart,  and  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave* 
The  distress  of  the  father,  and  the  stubborn  resolution  of  the  soa. 
were  now  matter  of  public  talk  in  Stockport.  Several  clergydnea 
endeavoured  to  convtiice  the  lad  of  his  misconduct.  One  of  thett^ 
who  had  been  his  schoolmaster,  called  him  his  child,  prayed  for 
him,  wept  over  htm,  and  conjured  him,  as  he  loved  his  own  sonl, 
not  to  go  near  chose  people  any  more.  The  father,  in  presence  of 
this  clergyman,  told  his  son,  that  he  might  attend  the  church -prajreis 
every  day,  a^d  should  have  every  indulgence  which  he  could  ask, 
provided  he  would  come  no  more  near  those  ^'  damned  villains,''  as 
he  caH^the  objects  of  his  violent,  but«not  unreasonable  prejudice* 
John's  reply  was,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  him  as  a  child  to  a  parent,  but  that  this  was  a  matter  of  con- 
science which  he  could  not  give  up. 

Mr.  Oliver  had  good  cause  for  apprehending  the  worst  of  conse- 
quences from  that  spirit  of  fanaticism  with  which  the  boy  was  so 
tboronghly  possessed.  The  disease  was  advancing  rapidly  toward 
a  crisis.  At  this  time,  his  heart  was  *^  kept  in  peace  and  love  dl 
the  day  long  r'  and  when  his  baod-fellows  spoke  of  the  wickedness 
which  they  felt  in  themselves,  he  wondered  at  them,  and  could  dis* 
cover  none  in  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  the  disco- 
very. **  Having,"  he  says,  **  given  way  to  temptation,  and  grieved 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,**  all  his  comforts  were  withdrawn  in  a  mo- 
ment :  **  my  sotfl  was  all  over  daricnes? :  I  could  no  longer  see  hijxk 
that  is  invisiMe':  I  coirid  not  feel  his  influence  on  my  heart:  i 
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\  bim,  Iwt  eonld'not&id  hion.    I  eade^voiired  to  pr»x»  bufttha,, 
lieaveDS  seemed  like  brass:  at  the  saroie  time  such  a  weight  came 
upon  me,  as  if  I  was  instantly  to  be  pressed  to  death.     I  sunk  into 
biack  despair  ;  I  found  no  gleam  of  light,  no  trace  of  hope,  no  token 
of  any  kind  for  good.     The  Devil  improyed  this  hour  of  darkness-, 
telling  me  1  was  sure  ta  be  damned»  for  I  was  forsaken  of  God. 
Sleep  departed  from  me,  and  I  scarce  eat  any  thing,  till  1  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton."    One  morning,  being  no  longer  able  to 
flodure  this -misery,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life, 
be  rose  very  early,  and  threw  hioiself  into  the  river,  in  deep  water. 
How  h0  was  taken  out,  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  Methodist, 
be  says,  is  what  he  never  could  tell;  "  unless  God  sent  on6  of  bis 
auoistertng  sf^irits  to  help  in  the  time  of  need.'^     A  humbler  Cfciris- 
t^  would  have  been  satisfied  with  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
provideoce  of  God;  be,  however,  flattered  himself  with  the  suppo- 
sitioa  of  a  miracle  ;  and  Wesley,  many  years  afterwards,  publish^ed 
the  account  without   reprehension  or  comment.      That  evening, 
there  was  preaching  and  praying  in  the  house  ;  but,  in  the  morning, 
*^  Satan  came  upon  him  like  thunder,"  telling  him  he  was  a  self- 
iBCirderer ;  and  he  attempted  to  strans^le  himself  with  a  handkerchief 
it  was  now  thought  proper  to  send  for  Mr.  Oliver,  who  had  been- 
almost  distracted  all  this  while,  fearing  what  might  so  probably  have- 
ha|ipened  to  the  poor  bewildered  hoy.     He  took  him  home,  pro- 
mising  to  use  no  severity  ;  for  John  was  afraid  to  go.     A  physician 
mm  called  in,  whom  Oliver  calls  an  utter  stranger  to  all  religion. 
He  bled  him  largely,  physicked  him  well,  and  blistered  him  onthe 
head,  back,  and  feet.     It  is  very  possible  that  the  bodily  disisase  re- 
-  ^red  some  active  treatment ;  the  leaven  of  the  mind  was  not  thus 
lo  be  worked  off.     The  first  time  that  he  was  permitted  to  go 
out,  one  of  his  Methodist  friends  advisedshim  to  elope,  seeing  that 
be:  would  not  be  permitted  to  serve  God  at  home.     He  went  to 
Ifanchester ;  his  mother  followed  him,  and  found  means  to  bring  him 
faaek  by  force  :  the  father  then  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and 
JobQ  pursued  his  own  course  without  further  opposition.     Now 
il  was,  he  says,  that  his  strength  came  again :  t^s  light,  his  life,  his 
€kid.      He  began  to  exhort;   soon  afterward  he  ftncied  himself 
iOalied  to  some  more  public  work ;  and,  haying  passed  through  the 
previous  stages,  was  accepted  by  Wesley  upon  trial  as  a  travelling: 
preacher.     At  the  yearns  end  he  would  have  gone  home,  from  hu- 
mility; not  from  any  weariness  of  his  vocation/    Wesley's  reply  was,, 
"  You  have  set  your  band  to  the  gospel-plough,  therefore  never 
look  back!  1  would  have  you  come  up  to  London  this  winter.    Here 
is  every  thing  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect."     He  accepted  the 
kiritation ;    and  bad  been  thirty  years  an .  active  and  successful' 
preacher,  when  bis   life  and  portrait  were  exhibited  in  th^  Ar* 
AMfiiaB  Magazine. 

Oliver  descnbes  himself  as  having  always  been  of  a  fearful  tem^ 
per-^a  temper  which  is  ofien  connected  with  rashness.  During 
part  of  bis  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  what  he  calls  a  scrofulous  dis- 
Mder*  A  practitioner  in  Essex,  to  whom  be  applied  for  relief,  and 
wbo  began  bis  practice  by  prayer,  told  him  bis  whole  mass  of  Mood 
wa£|  corrupted,  and  advised  him  to  a  milk  diet :  he  took  daily  a  quart 
9i  miUCt  whb  white  breads  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  honey.     In 
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SIX  months  his  whole  habit  of  body  was  changed,  and  no  symptOHi  oT 
the  disorder  ever  appeared  afterwards. 

John  Pawson  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  cultivated 
his  own  estate,  at  Thorner,-in  Yorkshire.  His  parents  were  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  gave  him  a  good  educatfon  according  to  their 
means ;  and  though,  he  says,  they  were  stransrers  to  the  life  and 
power  of  religion,  brought  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  father 
followed  illso  the  trade  of  n  builder,  and  this  son  was  bred  to  the 
flame  business.  The  youth  knowing  the  Methodists  only  by  con^^ 
mon  report,  supposed  them  to  be  a  foolish  and  wicked  people  ;  till 
happening  to  hear  a  person  give  an  account  of  hi«*  wife,  who  wdf 
a  Methodist,  he  conceived  a  better  opinion  of  them,  and  felt  a  wish 
to  hear  them.  Accordingly,  he  went  one  evening  to  their  place  of 
meeting  ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  wa?  ashamed  to  go  in, 
and  so  walked  round  the  house,  and  returned  home.  This  was  in 
his  iSth  year.  He  was  now  employed  at  Harcrwood,  and  fell  Into 
profligate  company,  who,  though  they  did  not  succeed  in  comipting 
him,  made  him  dislike  Methodism  more  than  ever. 

Two  sermons,  which  had  been  preached  at  the  parish  church  fft 
Leeds  by  a  methodistical  clergyman,  were  lent  to  his  father  wheo 
Pawson  was  about  twenty.  I'hese  fell  into  his  hands,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  justification  by  faith  was  necessary  to  siatvatiou.  He 
went  now  to  Otiey  to  hear  a  Methodist  preach ;  and  from  that  hour 
his  course  of  life  was  determined.  The  serious  devout  behaviour 
of  the  people,  he  says,  struck  him  with  a  kind  of  religious  awe  : 
the  singing  greatly  dehghted  him ;  and  the  sermon  was,  to  use  hi» 
own  phraseology,  "  much  blest  to  his  sou!.''  He  was  permitted  to 
stay,  and  be  present  at  the  Society  Meeting,  and  ''  had  cause  to  bless 
God  for  it." 

There  was  nothing  wavering  in  this  m an ^s  character :  he  had  beeo 
morally  and  religiously  brought  up  ;  his  disposition,  from  t^e  be- 
ginning, was  good,  and  his  devotional  feelings  strong.  But  his  rela- 
tions were  eiceedingly  offended  when  be  declared  himself  a  Metho- 
dist. An  uncle,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  friend,  resolved  that  he 
would  leave  him  nothing  in  his  will,  and  kept  the  resolution.  Hi» 
parents,  and  his  brother  and  sisters,  supposed  him  to  be  totally 
ruined.  Sometimes  his  father  threatened  to  turn  him  out  of  doors^ 
and  utterly  disown  him :  but  John  tvas  his  eldest  son ;  be  dearlj 
loved  him ;  and  this  fault,  bitterly  as  he  regretted  and  resented  it, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  destroy  his  natural  affection.  He  tried  per- 
suasion, as  well  as  threats,  beseeching  him  not  to  run  wilfully  after 
his  own  ruin  ;  and  his  mother  frequently  wept  much  on  his  account. 
The  threat  of  disinheriting  him  gave  him  notrouhle  ;  but  the  danger 
which  he  believed  their  souls  were  m  distressed  him  sorely.  **  I 
did  not  regard  what  I  suffered,"  s^iys  be,  **  so  my  pjirents  nii|g:ht  b^ 
brought  but  of  their  Egyptian  darkness."  He  bought  books,  and  laid 
them  in  his  father's  way,  and  it  was  a  hopeful  symptom  that  the 
father  read  them,  although,  it  seemed,  to  no  good  purpose.  The 
seed,  however,  had  struck  root  in  the  family  :  his  brother  and  some 
of  his  sisters  were  "  awakened.**  The  father  became  more  severe 
with  Jofhn,  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  mischief:  then  again  he 
tried  mild  means,  and  told  him  to  boy  what  books  he  pleased,  but 


tamq^  bim  not  to  go  to  the  preacbiogti ;  he  migiit  leato  more.by 
reading  Mr.  Wesley's  wrkings,  than  by  hearing  the  lay-preachers; 
and  the  Methodists,  he  said,  were  so  unirersally  hated,  that  it  would 
roin  his  character  to  go  among  them.  It  was  *'  hard  work"  to  with- 
ataod  the  entreaties  of  a  good  father ;  and  it  was  not  less  hard  to  re- 
frain from  what  he  Terity  believed  essential  to  his  salvation.  There 
W£is  preaching  one  Sunday  near  the  house,  and,  in  obedience,  he 
kepi>  away  ;  but  when  it  was  over,  and  he  saw  the  people  returning 
bome^  full  of  the  consolation  which  they  had  received,  his  grief  be- 
came too  strong  for  him  :  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  wept  bitter- 
ly ;  and,  as  his  emotions  became  more  powerful,  retired  into  a  soli- 
tary place,  and  there,  he  says,  bemoaned  himself  before  the  Lord, 
in  such  anguish,  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to  look  up.  In  this 
.situation  his  father  found  him,  and  took  him  into  the  fields  to  see  the 
grass  and  corn ;  but  the  cheerful  images  of  nature  produced  no  effect 
upon  a  mind  thus  agitated  ;  and  the  father  was  grievously  troubled, 
believing  verily  that  his  sou  would  run  distracted.  They  returned 
home  in  time  to  attend  the  Church  service  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as 
was  their  custom,  John  read  alond  from  some  religious  book,  choosing 
one  to  his  purpose.  Seeing  that  his  father  approved  of  what  he 
read,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  him  in  defence  of  fats  principles.  The 
£ither  grew  angry,  and  spoke  with  bitterness.  **  I  find,'*  said  the 
old  n^n,  '*  thou  art  now  entirely  ruined.  I  have  used  every  meant 
I  can  think  of,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  1  rejoiced  at  thy  birth,  and  I 
once  thought  thou  Wiist  as  hopeful  a  young  man  as  any  in  this  town  ; 
but  now  1  shall  have  no  more  comfort  in  thee  so  long  as  1  live. 
Thy  mother  and  1  are  grown  old,  and  tbou  makest  our  lives  quite 
miserable  :  thou  wiH>ring  down  our  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  Thou  iotendest  to  make  my  house  a  preaching  house,  when 
once  my  head  is  laid  ;  but  it  shall  never  be  thine  :  no,  I  will  leave 
all  1  have  to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  before  the  Methodists  shall 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it."  Pawsoo  was  exceedingly  affected  $ 
and  the  father  seeing  this,  desired  him  to  promise  that  he  would 
hear  their  preaching  no  more.  He  replied,  when  he  could  speak 
lor  weeping,  that  if  he  could  see  a  sufficient  reason  he  would  make 
that  promise  ;  but  not  till  then,  *'  Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I 
see  thou  art  quite  stupid-^l  may  as  well  say  nolliing :  the  Metho« 
dists  are  the  most  bewitching  people  that  ever  lived ;  for.  when' 
once  a  person  hears  them,  it  is  impossible  to  persqade  him  to  return 
back  again." 

Pawson  retired  from  this  conversation  in  great  trouble,  and  was 
tempted  to  think  that  he  was  guilty  of  disobeying  his  parents  ;  but  he 
satisfied  himself  that  he  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him  that  his  brother  sympathized  with  him  entirely : 
they  both  strove  to  oblige  their  parents  as  much  as  possible,  and 
took  especial  care  that  no  business  should  be  neglected  for  the 
preaching.  This  conduct  had  its  effect.  They  used  to  pray  to- 
gether in  their  chamber.  The  mother,  after  often  listening  on  the 
stairs,  desired  at  last  to  join  them ;  and  the  father  became',  in  like 
manner,  a  listener  at  first,  and  afterwards  a  partaker  in  these  devo- 
tions. The  minister  of  the  parish  now  began  to  apprehend  that  he 
shoQld  lose  the  whole  family  :  the  way  by  which  he  attempted  to 
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Mtaio  tbem  w«i  Mtther  wise  iM^r  charitable ;  it  wast  by  retiKfig  wU 
calamDiatiDg  the  Methodists^  and  in  thia  manner  in&miog  the  fa^ 
ther*s  wrath  against  the  son.  This  fvas  Pawsoo's  last  trial :  p€T» 
ceiviag  the  effect  which  was  thus  prodeced,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  las 
father,  in  which,  after  stating  bis  feelings  concerning  his  owasooii be 
came  to  plain  arguments,  which  coiald  not  but  have  their  due  weight. 
*'  What  worse  nm  I,  in  any  respect,  since  I  heard  the  Methodists  ? 
Am  1  disobedient  to  you  or  my  mother  in  any  other  thing  ?  Do  I 
DQglect  any  part  of  business  ?"  He  asked  him  also  why  he  con- 
demned the  preachers,  whom  he  had  never  heard.  ''  It  yon  will, 
hear  them  only  three  times,**  said  he,  '<  and  then  prove  from  1  be 
Scripture  that  they  preach  contrary  thereunto,  1  will  hear  them  no 
more."  The  old  man  accepted  this  proposal.  'J'he  first  sermon 
he  liked  tolerably  well,  the  second  not  at  all,  and  the  third  so  miich^ 
that  he  went  to  hear  a  fourth,  which  pleased  him  better  than  ail  the 
rest.  His  own  mind  was  now  wholly  unsettled  :  he  retired  one 
morning  into  the  stable,  where  nobody  might  hear  or  see  him,  that 
he  might  pray  without  interruption  to  the  Lord ;  and  here  sacha< 

Etroxysm  came  on,  ^*  that  he  roared  for  the  yery  disqnietness  of- 
s  soul.''-^'*  This,"  says  Pawson,  ^*  was  a  day  of  glad  tidings  tome« 
I  now  had  liberty  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  pev«ple  of  God.  My 
father  invited  the  preacliers  to  his  house,  and  prevented  my  turning 
it  into  a  preaching  house,  (as  be  had  formerly  said,)  by  doing  it  bim* 
self.  From  this  time  we  bad  preachings  in  our  own  house,  and  all 
the  family  joined  the  Society." 

U  might  have  been  thought  that  the  proselyte  had  now  obtained 
bis  soul's  desire  f  but  be  had  not  attained  to  the  new  birth :  bia* 
prayer  was,  that  the  Lord  would  take  away  bis  heart  of  stone,  and 
l^ve  him  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  and,  ere  long,  as  he  was  **  bearing  the 
word"  in  a  neighbouring  village,  the  crisis  which  be  solicited  came 
on.  *'  In  the  beginning  of  the  service,"  says  he,  **  the  power  of 
God  came  mightily  upon  me  and  many  others.  All  on  a  sudden  my 
heart  was  like  melting  wax :  I  cried  aloud  with  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry*  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  stock  fast  in  my  flesh,  and  the 
poison  of  them  drank  up  my  spirits  ;  yet,  in  the  height  of  my  dia* 
tress,  1  could  hiess  the  Lord  that  he  had  granted  me  that  which  I 
had  so  long  sought  for."  It  was  well  tliat  his  father  had  been  con- 
verted before  he  reached  this  sta^e,  or  he  might  with  some  reasoa 
have  believed  that  Methodism  had  made  his  son  insane.  He  could 
take  no  delight  in  any  thing;  his  business  became  a  burden  to  htm ; 
be  was  quite  confused  ;  so  that  any  one,  he  says,  who  looked  on 
him,  might  see  in  his  countenance  the  distress  of  his  mind,  for  he> 
was  on  the  very  brink  of  desfmir.  One  day  he  was  utterly  con- 
founded by  hearing  that  one  of  his  acquaintance  bad  received  an 
assurance  of  salvation,  when  he  had  only  beard  three  sermons "; 
whereas  he,  who  had  long  waited,  was  still  without  comfort.  Public 
thanks  were  given  for  this  new  birth  ;  and  Pawson  went  home  from 
the  meeting  to  give  vetU  to  his  own  grief  As  he  could  not  do  this 
in  his  chamber  without  disturbing  the  fimily,  he  retired  into  the 
bam,  where  he  might  perform  freely,  and  there  began  to  pray,  and 
weep,  and  roar  aloud,  for  his  distress  was  greater  than  he  could 
well  bear.    Presently  he  found  that  bis  brother  was  in  another  part 
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pffbe%ttfn,  io  as  oiudi  distreds  as  himself.  Their  ^rie«'brdiiglft  m 
the  father  and  mother,  the  elder  sister,  and  her  hoftband,  and  aM 
being  in  the  saaie  condition,  they  alt  lamented  together.  "  I  sup* 
pose,'*  says  Pawson,  **  if  some  of  the  good  Christians  of  the  age  had 
teen  or  heard  as,  they  would  have  concluded  we  were  all  qnite  be** 
fide  ourselves."  However,  *'  though  the  children  were  hrongfat  to 
the  birth,  there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth."  One  Saturday 
evening,  when  **  there  was  a  mighty  ishaking  among  the  dry  bones'' 
at  the  meeting,  his  f«ither  received  the  assurance,  and  the  preacher 
gave  thanks  on  his  account ;  butPawson  Was  so  far  from  being  able 
to  r^oice  with  him,  that  he  says,  ^*  his  soul  sunk  as  into  the  belly 
of  hclK"  On  the  day  following  the  preacher  met  the  Society,  "  in 
order  to  wrestle  with  God  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  in  distress: -' 
Pawson  went  full  of  sorrow,  *^  panting  after  the  Lord  as  the  hart 
after  the  water-brooks/'  When  the  prayer  for  those  in  distress 
was  made,  he  placed  himself  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  if  possible,  in  greater  anguish  of  spirit  than  ever  before*  Pre- 
sently a  person,  whom  he  knew,  ^*  cried  for  mercy,  as  if  be  would 
rend  the  very  heaven."-^"  Qtaickly  afler,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,"  says  Pawsoh,  *'  all  my  trouble  was  gone,  my  guilt  and  con- 
demnattoo  were  removed,  and  I  was  filled  with  joy  unspeakable.  I 
was  brought  ont  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ;  out  of  miserable 
bondage,  into  glorious  liberty  ;  out  of  the  most  bitter  distress,  into 
unspeakable  happiness.  I  bad  not  the  least  doubt  of  my  acceptance 
with  God,  but  was  fully  assured  that  he  was  reconciled  to  me  throu^ 
the  merits  of  his  Son.  1  was  fully  satisfied  that  I  was  born  of  God  : 
my  justification  was  so  clear  to  me,  that  I  could  neither  doubt  nor 
fear." 

The  lot  of  the  young  man  was  now  cast  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards  desired  to  meet  a  class  ;  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  ;  but  obe- 
dience was  a  duty,  and  be  was  *'  obliged  to  take  up  the  cross."  '^From 
the  first  or  second  time  1  met  it,"  he  continues,  ^*  I  continually  walked 
in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  :  1  served  him  with  an  undivided 
heart.  I  had  no  distressing  temptations,  but  had  constant  power  over 
all  sin,  so  that  I  lived  as  upon  the  borders  of  heaven.''  Henceforward 
Ills  progress  was  regular.  From  reading  the  homilies,  and  explain* 
ing  them  as  he  went  on,  he  began  to  expound  the  Bible,  in  his  poor 
manner.  The  people  thrust  him  into  the  pulpit.  First  he  becante 
a  local  preacher,  then  an  itinerant,  and,  finally^  a  leading  personage 
of  the  conference,  in  which  he  continued  a  steady  and  useful  mem- 
ber till  deaths. 

ALEXANDER  Mather  was  a  man  of  cooler  temperament  and  better 
dbciplined  mind  than  most  of  Wesley's  coadjutors.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  baker,  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland  ;  his  parents  were  reputable  and 
religious  people  ;  they  kept  him  carefuUy  from  evil  company,  and 
brought  him  up  io  the  fear  of  God  :  but  the  father  was  a  rigid  and 
severe  man  ;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere 
boy,  (according  to  his  own  acconnt  not  thirteen,)  he  joined  the  rebels 
in  1745.  Having  escaped  from  Culloden  and  the  pursuit,  he  found 
4hat  his  father's  doors  were  closed  agsdnst  him  on  his  return.  By  h^ 
ttother's  help,  however,  he  was  secreted  among  their  relations  for 
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0e?«iiil  months,  till  he  thought  the  danger  was  orer,  and  reatared  a 

tecond  time  to  present  himself  at  home,  The  father,  more,  perhapt  ^ 
from  conning,  than  actnal  want  of  feeling,  not  only  again  refused  him 
admittance,  hut  went  himself  and  gave  information  against  him  to  the 
eommanding  officer,  and  the  hoy  would  have  been  sent  to  prison,  if  a 
gentleman  of  the  town  had  not  interfered,  and  obtained  leave  for  him 
to  lodge  in  bis  father's  house.  The  next  morning  he  passed  through 
the  form  of  an  examination,  and  was  discharged.  From  this  time  he 
worked  at  his  father's  business,  till,  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  see  the  world,  and  therefore  travelled 
southward.  The  next  year  he  reached  London,  and  there  engaged 
himself  as  a  journeyman  baker.  Because  he  was,  as  he  says,  a  fo< 
reigner,  his  first  master  was  summoned  to  Guildhall,  and  compelled  U> 
dismiss  him.  This  unjust  law  was  not  afterwards  enforced  against 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 
Before  he  had  been  many  months  in  London,  a  young  woman,  who 
had  been  bred  up  with  him  in  his  father's  house,  sought  him  out : 
they  had  not  met  for  many  years,  and  this  renewal  of  an  old  intimacy, 
in  a  strange  land,  soon  ended  in  marriage. 

Mather  had  made  a  resolution  that  he  would  live  wholly  to  God 
whenever  he  should  marry.  For  a  while  he  was  too  happy  to  re* 
member  this  resolution  ;  he  remembered  it  when  his  wife  was  afflict- 
ed with  illness  ;  it  then  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  that  he  had  not  per- 
formed his  vow  of  praying  with  her,  and  yet  some  kind  of  false  feeling 
prevented  him  from  opening  his  heart  to  her.  Day  after  day  the 
tense  of  this  secret  sin  increased  upon  him,  till,  after  loss  of  appetite 
and  of  sleep,  and  tears  by  day  and  night,  he  '*  broke  through,"  as  he 
expresses  it,  and  began  the  practice  of  praying  with  her,  which  from 
that  time  was|never  interrupted.  Her  education  had  been  a  religioaa 
one  like  his»  and  they  did  not  depart  from  the  way  in  which  they  were 
trained  up. 

Though  Mather  had  no  domestic  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  never 
passed  through  those  struggles  of  mind  which,  in  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, bordered  so  closely  upon  madness,  he  was  by  no  means  id 
a  sane  state  of  devotion  at  this  time.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  te 
iray  by  himself  every  morning  and  every  afternoon  with  his  wife  ; 
e  sometimes  koelt  when  he  was  going  to  bed,  and  continued  in  that 
position  till  two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to  his  work.  The  mas- 
ter whom  he  now  served  was  an  attendant  at  the  Foundry,  hot,  like 
all  others  of  the  same  trade,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  what  was  called 
"  baking  of  pans"  on  a  Sunday.  Mather  regarded  this  as  a  hreach 
of  the  Sabbath  :  it  troubled  him  so  that  he  could  find  no  peace  ;  and 
his  flesh,  he  says,  consumed  away,  till  the  bones  were  ready  to  start 
through  his  skin.  At  length,  unable  to  endure  this  state  of  mind,  he 
gave  his  master  warning.  The  master,  finding  by  what  motives  he 
was  influenced,  and  that  he  had  not  provided  htoiself  with  another 
place,  was  struck  by  his  conscientious  conduct ;  he  went  round  to 
all  the  trade  in  the  neighborhood,  and  proposed  that  they  should  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  not  to  bake  on  Sundays.  The  majority  agreed. 
He  advertised  for  a  meeting  of  master  bakers  upon  the  subject ;  but 
iiothing  could  be  concluded.  After  all  this,  which  Mather  acknow- 
ledges was  more  than  he  could  reasonably  expect,  he  said  to  hiDy 
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*•  Iliave'idotie  all  I  cae?,  ^d  now  1  hope  yob  will  be  content"  '  Ma* 
tiler  silrcerefj  Hfahked  him  fdr  what  be  had  done,  but  declieired  hit 
tiitentioh  of^qintttn^  him,  ad  atobn  as'  his  Biast^f  eotild  suit  hiimetf  wit% 
mvother  mm.  Bait  the  master,  it  Beems,  took  advice  at  the  Foundry^ 
and  on  ^e  ibllciwing  Sunday  staid  at  home,  to  tell  all  bis  customers 
that  he  cfCkild  bake  no  more  on  the  Sabbath  day.  From  this  time 
4»otb  beiaordhts  wife  were  particularly  kind  to  Mather.  Theyinttro* 
'dbced  him  to  the  Foundry ,  and  he  soon  became  a  regular  member  <^ 
the  Society.  ^ 

It  was  not  long  before  he  iiM  strongiibpr^sstons  u})on  bis  min^; 
1h<)^  be  Was  Called  to  preach.  'After  fasting' and  praying  upon  this 
{mifit,  be  communicated  if  to  his  band,  and  they  set  apart  some  days 
for  the  same  eirercises.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  not  likely  ip 
abate  his  de^re  ;  and  the  band  then  advised  him  to  speak  to  Mi^» 
Wesley.  ^  Wesley  replied,  *'  This  h  a  common  temptation  amon^p 
Toong  m«h.  Bereral  bnye  metitioned  it  to  me  ;  but  the  next  thing 
I  hear  of  them  is,  that  they  are  married,  or  upon  the  point  of  it."— 
*^  Sir,**  said  Mathei*,  **  I  am  married  already. "  Wesley  then  bade  him 
not  care  for  the  temptation,  but  seek  God  by  fasting  and  prayer.  He 
made  anlswer  that  he  had  done  this ;  and  nesley  recommended  pa- 
tience  and  perseveirance  in  this  course  ;  adding,  that  he  doubted  not 
but  God  would  soon  make  the  way  plain  before  biml  Mather  could 
not  but  understand  this  as  an  encouragement  ;  he  Was  the  more  en- 
couraged,^ when  Wesley  shortly  afterwards  appointed  him  first  to 
be  the  Uad^rof  a  hand,  and  in  a  little  time  of  a  chss.  In  both 
sltnniions  he*  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  others  ;  his 
e^nfidence  in  himself  was,  of  course,  increased,  and  he  went  once 
more  to  Mr.  Wesley  to  represent  bis  ardent  aspirations.  *<  To 
be  a  Metho^st  preacher,"  said  Wesley,  "  is  not  the  way  to  ease, 
Ii0ns6ur,  ]|iletiisure, or  profit'  His  a  life  of  much  labour  and  re«> 
proacfa.  They  bften  fare  bartf-^ften  are  in  want.— ^They  are 
liable  fdbe  stoned,  beaten,  and  abused  in  Tarious  manners.  Con*^ 
aider  this  before  yoU  engage  in  so  uncomfortable  a  way  of  Itfe.^ 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  would  have  been  suflSciently  tempting, 
if  Mather  had  been  influenced  by  worldly  considerations  ;  the  danger 
was  ju^t  enough  to  stimulate  enthusiasm ;  the  reproach  of  strangers 
would  only  heighten  the  estimation  in  which  he  would  be  held  by 
believers  ;  no  Way  of  life  could  be  more  uncomfortable  than  his  own; 
and  what  a  preferment  in  the  world  for  a  journeyman  baker !  The 
conversation  ended,  by  allowing  him  to  make  a  trial  on  the  following 
morning.  After  a  second  essay,  he  receiyed  information  nearly  at 
ten  Ht  night,  that  he  waste  preach  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock  at 
the 'Foundry.  This  was  the  crilica]  trial.  All  the  time  he  was  ma*" 
king  his  dough  he  was  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer  for  assistance. 
The  family  were  all  in  bed,'  and  when  he  had  done,  he  continued 
praying  and  reading  theBible  to  find  a  teit  till  two  o Vlock.  It  was  then 
time  to  call  his  fellow -servant,  and  they  went  together  to  work  as  usosd 
till  near  four,  preparing  the  bread  for  the  oven.  Mis  comrade  then 
retired  t&  bed,  and  he  to  his  prayers,  tilj  a  (quarter  before  five,  when 
be  went,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  the  meeting,  still  unprepared  even 
with  a  text  He  took  op  the  hymn-book,  and  gave  out  the  hymn,  iff 
ay^i6ee»fil^,MtottHie  eflu^^tmdhy,  aotbe  tmdtr^ 
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st^d.  Tb*  peopTe,  not  lie«rio$  ibe  T«r9«^  knew  not  wfatVto  t tagr ; 
)ie  W4i  no  singer  hianself,  othemme  he  oughit  bare  recovered  tEk 
mstn|i  b^  leading  ibea»*— §o  tbey  were  at  a  •tatul«  and  ihia  iocreaaeil 
hi«  agilatioa  «o  muck,  that  hit  joints  shook.  However,  be  recovered 
jbimself,  and  took  the  teit  upon  which  he  opened*  The  malter  after 
Ihii  was  le(l  to  Mr.  Wesley,  to  employ  bun  as  his  basiaess*  vrottkl 
Iterant,  just  when  and  where  he  pleased.  When  first  he  began  lo 
weacb,  there  was  a  considerable  natural  defect  in  hie  delivery  ;  and 
he  spoke  with  such  extreme  qaickness,  that  very  few  could  mider^ 
slattd  Ura  ;  but  he  entirely  overcenie  this* 

The  account  of  the  exertions  in  which  this  sealoas  labonrer  wea 
|MW  engs^ed,  may  best  be  related  in  hci  own  words.  He  says,  ^*  In 
n  little  time  I  was  more  employed  than  my  strength  would  well  allow^ 
I  bad  no  time  for  ureaching  but  what  I  took  from  my  sleep.;  so  that 
I  frequently  had  not  eight  hours  aleep  in  a  week.  This,  with 
bard  hboar,  constant  abstemiousness,  and  frequent  fiisting,  brongbt 
me  so  Ww,  that,  in  a  Uttle  more  than  two  years,  I  was  hardly  able  to 
firtlow  my  busineas.  My  master  was  often  afraid  I  should  kill  myself  t 
imd  perhaps  hiit  fears  were  not  groundless.  I  have  frequently  put 
off  my  shirts  as  wet  with  sweat  as  if  they  had  been  diptin  water.  A(^ 
•  tor  hastening  to  4nish  my  business  abroad,  I  have  come  home  all  in 
n  sweat  in  the  evening,  changed  my  clothes,  and  ran  to  preach  at  otie 
inr  another  chapel ;  then  widked  or  ran  back,  changed  my  clothee 
and  gone  to  work  at  ten,  wrought  hard  all  nighty  and  preadied  al 
ire  the  next  morning.  1  ran  back  to  draw  the  bread  at  a  qoarter,  or 
Imifao  hour  past  ail;  wrooi^  hard  in  the  bake-house  till  eigfal^ 
Ifaen  hurried  about  with  bread  till  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  at  aig|iit 
gat  oir  again." 

Had  this  mode  of  life  continued  long,  Mather  most  have  Mien  n 
victim  to  his  seal.  He  was  probably  saved  by  being  appoinyted 
n  travelling  preacber ;  yet,  at  the  v^ery  commencemepit  of  his  itin^^* 
imncy,  his  course  had  been  nearly  cut  short.  A  mob  attacked  hial 
sit  Boston  ;  and  when  with  great  difficulty  and  danger,  he  reached 
bis  inn,  bruised,  bleeding,  and  covered  with  blood,  the  rabble  beset 
the  house,  and  the  landlord  attempted  to  turn  him  out,  for  fepr  they 
ifaould  pull  it  down.  Mather,  however,  knew  the  laws»  and  was 
not  wanting  to  himself.  **  Sir,"  he  sail, ''  1  amin  your  boose  ;  but 
while  I  use  it  as  an  inn,  it  is  mine— turn  me  out  at  your  peril."  And 
be  compelled  him  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  protection.  It  war 
ttmre  tl»ui  twelve  months  before  he  recovered  from  the  brutal  treats 
ment  which  he  received  on  this  occasion.  The  mob  at  Wotyerhamp* 
ton  pulled  down  a  preaching  house  ;  an  attorney  had  led  them  oa^ 
and  made  the  first  breach  himself.  Mather  gave  him  his  choice  of 
ineboilding  it  at  bis  own  expense,  or  being  tried  for  his  liife  ;  of  courea' 
tibe  bouse  was  rebuilt,  and  there  were  no  further  hots  at  Wolvar* 
ikampton*  He  vras  of  a  hardy  constitution  and  atrong  mind,  cool  aa4 
^urageous,  zealous  and  disinterested,  most  tender  hearted  and  chari* 
^Wa,  but  possessing  withal,  a  large  share  of  prudence,  which  ena* 
fded  him  to  conduct  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Connexion  with  graal 
ftbiy  .  The  account  which,  in  his  matured  and  sober  mind,  km 
^vetof  bia  experience,  touching  w^at  Wesley  calls  the  great  m^w^ 
ti^  be«i»  witb  ilftvef  vmA$  ^mlbawawai  and  moraaftnaditatfaiv 


ihm  it  QiHtHy  hnmi  io  tiieb  cMet*»  '*  Wiiit  I  %mp&A»ieti  in  im>, 
•wn  tonU''  he  says*  **  waf^an  tMdmlMieiHM  delivAmneefroia  all  tb0««^ 
i^rmig  teniiers  and  affeetiond  w^ieh  I  bad  long  aod  MtmUbif  fVoan«4 
imder  ;  as  entire  diseogagement  fitMn  every  crf^ftture^  witb  e»  e^rr 
tire  devotedness  to  God  ;  irnd  from  tbal  menienl  1  ^Nuideii  eoapeidcA 
able  pleasure  in  doin^  tbe  will  of  God  ui  all  tliiogf.  I  \M  tAmp 
fiDwer  to  do  it^  and  tbe  cofiHaet  appisoUatieii  both  of  ffiy  owoimmk 
science  and  of  God.  1  bad  sian|dietiy  of  hearty  and  a  tiegle  eye  im 
God  at  all  times;  and  in  a}|  plaoesy  witb  sucb  a  fervent  seal  br  tbi> 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  eeeU,.  as  twidlowed  up  every  etber 
eskve  and  conaideratioa.  Aboye  all,  I  bad  ttntnterrept^  eoaMBeBioai 
with  Godv  whether  sleeping  or.  waking/*  It  la'  scarcely  eoaapaAiUi|> 
witb  baman  weakness^  that  a  stete  like  this  »k^4  be  permene^t  f 
wad  Mather,  in  deseribis^  it,  aAer ,  an  interval  of.  «M>re  than  tweM^ 
years,  exclaioM,  *^  Oh  that  ii  were  witb  ine  as  fKben  the  candle  of  IM 
Lord  thus  shone  upon  my  bead  P*  Yetbe  had notfailed in hiseouffse  | 
and,  afle£  Oiech  reflection,  and  the  surer  aid  of  prayer»  had  adfl4)| 
satisfied  his  clear  judgooent**^  ibal  deliverance  fros^sin  does  not  iMe 
ply  deliverance  from  homan  infirmities  {and  thai  it  is  not  ieoonai^r 
teit  with  temptsBtions  of  various  kinda.'* 

TfiOMM  Ou  veaa  was  bom  at  Tregenan^  village  in  MotttgomevyahiMi 
in  Iheyear  1726.  Being  left  an  orpban  in  childbood,.  with  some  Httlw 
properly, 4ie  was  plaeed  nnder  the  eare  of^he  heaband  of  hie  fatkar^ 
^t  coosin  ;  which  remote  reUtionsbap  coines:uiider  the  comfsrehmiii 
save  term  of  a  Welsh  node.  Mr*  Todlor,  as  this  person  was  called^ 
WHS  an  emioeot  farmer,  and  did  bis  doty  by  tbe  boy  ;  giving  him^  m$k 
merely  the  common  school  education,  but  bestowing  more  than  eeoai. 
mop  pains  in  ianparting  reKgioes  ac^uireflKols. ,  He  was  taught  In 
sii^  psalms^  as  well  as  repeat  bis  catechism  and  bis  prayers,  :wdte 
attend  church  twice  <m  the  Sabbath  day.  B>ut  the  pniiih  happened 
Io  be  in  a  state  of  shocking  iwmeraliiy  :<-*»tbere  was  one  moo,  Ji 
fArticnlar,  wboetudied  the  art  ^  cursings  and  wenUexea|»liCy'tlie 
richness  of  the  Wel^  lai^piage,  by  compounding  twenty  or  thirte 
words  into  one  long  9nd  horrid  Uai^phemy*  As  tins  was  geeatly  mk 
nired  among  his  profligate  oompanions^  Olivers  imitated  it  and  m 
time  rivalled  what  he  calls  bis  infernal  instruoter*  The  other  pncli 
of  his  conduct  were  io  the  same  spirit ;  and  he  obtained  the  eharwH 
ier  of  being  the  worst  boy  who  bad  been  known  in  thet  coantry  fee 
the  last  thirty  years.  VVbon^  be  was  about  three  or  fo«rend.tweritv 
be  lejfl  the  country,  not  having  hidf  learned  the  business  to  wVIm 
lie  hud  been  apprenticed,  The  cause  ei  his  departure  was  the  owb^ 
cry  raised  against  him  fi>r  his  conduct  toward  afarmer's  dnoghter ;  he 
was  the  means,  be  says,  of  driving  her  eluiost  to  an  untimely  end.  II 
was  the  sin  which  lay  beaviest4>fl  bis  min^l^  both  before  and  after  his 
convulsion  ;  and  which*  as  long  es  be  livedo*  be  remembeied  witb 
peculiar  shame  and  sorrow* 

.  He  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  there,  or  in  its  netghboorbood^ 
Cfiotinqed  a  *profli|^te  course  of  life,  till  poverty,  as  well  as  am* 
seieoci^  stared  him  in  the  face.  He  said  wittiio  btmself,  that  be  was 
lirifig  e  asost  wretfched  life,  aM  tb^  the  end  mM  be  deoioal^n,  im» 
lees  be  repented  end  forpoofc  bis  sins.    Bot  how  abonU  he  nc^iiire 
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t^WPngfc  fer^thtt^f  *  Fhv  he  had  alivwfi  gow  !•  diMfndh,  iiiri  lie  hwf' 
oAea  praye<)«*fid  resolved  tfttia*!  bis  «^ril  pntcfices,  mid  yet  'his  ffe<« 
gMitli^MS  veve  wesUcas*  vMter.  ^  Se  he  thought  of  ^«'  trying  what  the 
wmwsmet^'WooMdo;**  90^  horromng,  accotdKriglf  /  the  bo(^  c»lle# 
A^Wi|sk'«8'Fr«pMlitioo,  be  went-refo^Rfiy  throogh  k,  ami  remi  dattjT 
vpevt  hi»'kbe)es  lb*  efteiillatioiis  ao^  prayers  fbr  the  <hy.  0«  fh!e 
SvBikKjr^He  irettt  to  the  Lord'is  iiiWe«  mhI  t^al'the  feHofrtng  freek 
ia^goiog  ever  the  teeeod  port-of  *lhe  book>  as  ^ero\it>y  as  he  had 
aobe  the  first.  D«riog>  this  fortnigtit  he  ««  hept  tokrrahly  clear  of 
sin-^"  hot  fvheii  tbe>eo«Hr8e  of  reghneil  waaeter,  the'eflhct  cfmsed  ; 
he  retoeaed  the  hot^  wkh  many  Ihaohsv^  and  1M  agaWr  into  bis  vi* 
tiooa^'CaMvaes*  £re  long"  be  wt»*  seized  with  a  violent  fbrer ;  and 
when  bis  life  was  despaired  of^  tras  restered^  aa  he  he4ieved«  by  tlw 
slottl  of  a  joQnieyaiaii>  apotbeenry,  who,  being  a  Methedic^,  attended 
hioi  forobahty.  Hia  recovery broogbt  withf  it  a  keeir  hO't  transitory 
f epentance.  'This  Waa  at  W  revham^  Here  he  aad  one  of  his  cetn^ 
fasHOos  ceansHltedaR  act  of  arch^iriiiaifly,  aad  deoiBiped  in  cevise* 
^laa^oe?  OHreralearing^  sereral  4eht«  belmid  hinnr,  smd  Ae  otbet^ 
rwantiig<aw«iy  from  hia  apprentice^p.  They  travelled  aa  far  d» 
Bristol ;  and  there  Olivers,  feaniMg  thai  Mr.  Whitefiekl  was  to» 

Each,  resofved  to  go  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say  ;  because  he 
^^11  heard  of  Whitefield,  and  had  soaig  aongs  at>oat  hm^  fie 
w^nt,  and  was  too  late.  Determiafed'to  be  soon  enengb^  oti  the  fol^ 
igwtttg eveohig»  he' weM  three  hoers  before  the' thne.  Whentber 
aerasoo:begaO)  he-  did  little  hot  look  about  hhn ;  b«t  seeing  teare 
iHdcle  down tbff  cheekaof  8«Nne  whe» stood  fteat*,  he  became  moref 
Meotiire.     The  test  waa,  '^  hfWtHdim  hrand  pindM  e«l  ^f  Ae 

.'^Wbenrtbe  tenneo  beganv''  aayd  this  fiery-mieded  Wekrhmnff; 
^J  was ^jertainly  a  dreadful  enieray  to  God,  andtoa^tbat  lagoed  ; 
and  0110  of  the  aioat  protigate  and  abaachined  young,  men  Kr rag.'' 
Be£Nre<it  waaesded,  he  became  n  new  creatore  r  a  clear  riew  of 
tidciB^if  was  set  before  him,  and  his  own  conscrene^  gsrre  him 
l^ar  coovictioit  of  its  necessity.  The  beart,  he  says,  was  broken  ; 
ser  eoeUl  he^rpiess'the  strong  desires  which  he  feit  for  righteooff* 
aessi  They'led  him  to  effectoat  resolutiooa;  he  broke  of -9^11  bit 
awii  praotkes,  forsook  all  his>  -wicked  companions,  and  gstrt  bknseTf 
up  with  all  Ilia  heart  to  Oed«  He  was  nnw  atmost  inceasmttly  in 
tears  tihet^waa  constant  is  attending  worship,  wherever  it  was  gbn^ 
fn  ;  aad'deicribes  hta  feelings  <klrh)g<nTe  Def$m  at  the  cathedral, 
iaifhe'had'doae  with  earth,  ami  was  pf  casing Oed  be^e  his  throne. 
He  bobght'the  Week^s  Preparation,  nnd  rend  It  bpon  his  knees  dny 
•fid  nigiu ;  iand  so  constant  was  he  in  prf<yer,'^and  in  this  position, 
that  his  bneesbeeame  stiff,  and  ha^w^is  actually,  fbt  a  time,  fame  in 
QOtoseqaence.  ^^^So  eam^lst'wsis  1,^  he  says,  '^  thntf  osed,  by  the 
koftr  together,  to  wrciBtle>with  All  the  nftight  of  tny  body  and  sbti^,  tHl 
1  almost  expected  to  die  on  the  spot.  What  Mrith  tvitter  cries j  f«ti» 
Heapdby  aoy  butOod  and  myaelft)  togirther with  toi*retils' of  tears, 
wiiich  Were  ahnoat  contidnHytrickknig  down  my  cheeks,  my  throat 
eras  often  dried  «p,  as  David  say«,  nndnfy  eyii»9  Hreralfy  ihiiedv  while 
I  waited  for  God  V  He  used  to  follow  Whitetiehl  in  the  atreete,  with 


t  irefi«Mibii1ii^t  lie  ^mM  •«  scarce  ^efMii^rpODiltiiill^ll^  vtiy 

]H*ints  of  his  feet.'^    * 

»  HeP^  he  viHKiid  6m  banre  become  a  member  of  the  Sodeiy  ;  b«t 
nrhef],  with  much  timidity,  he  made  his  wishes  known  to  owe  of  dhv 
WbiteiieM*8  ministers,  the  prseacher,  for  s'bioe  unexplained  reaioiH 
Ifeooght  piioper  to  discoumge  bitn.  '  Aftef  a  few  months  Olivers  re- 
moved to  Bradford,  and  there,  for  a  fOng  time,  attended  the  preach* 
ito^of  the  Methodists ;  and  when  t if c  public  serrice  wau  over,  and 
he,  with  the  uninitiated,  was  shut  oiit,  be  would  go  into  tbe  Qeld  st 
the  back  of  the  preaching  house,  and  liHen  while  they  were  sing^^ 
hif,  and  weep  bitterly  at  the  thought  that,  while  God's  people  wef« 
thus  praisifig  his  name^  he»  a  poor  wretched  fugitive,  was  not  per-. 
mltted  to  he  mnoug  them.  And,  though  he  compared  himself  to  orc 
tftliefooHsh  vivgins,  when  they  came  out  he  would  wulk  behind 
them  for  4:he  sake  of  oatchtog  a  wotd  of  their  religious  €oirv«f«atioii4 
ThtA  colidhiet,  and  his  regular  atteudance,  ut  last  attracted  uotice  9 
h#  was  asked  if  it  was  his  wish  to  join  the  Society,  and  receive  • 
svte  of  admisskm  from  the  preacher.  His  rebuff  at  &nsto}  had  dis* 
^ourtkged  htm  from  applying  for  whut  might  so  easily  have  been  o^ 
ttiised;  and  Ihe  lougtn^  for  the  adnussiou  had  produced  a  state  of 
mind  little  dififeredt  from  insanity.  Returnlag  home*  bow  that  bu 
]MM9ses8ed  it;  aud  exhilarated,  or  eveu^  intoxicated  with  joy,  he  says, 
lhiit«s  became  to  tbe  bottonsi  of  the  htH,  at  the  entFSSKoe  of  llw 
t«wu,  a  ray  of  lt|^,  resembliug  the  shmtog  of  a  sti^r^  descended 
thi^^iigh  a  small  opening  in  the  heaven,  and  iiistantaneously  show 
•pen  him.  In  that  instant  his  burden  fell  off,  and  he  was  so  ek^^ 
v«led,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  literally  fly  away  to  heavea.  A 
ehooting  ^ar  might  easily  produce  this  effect  upon  a  man  so  i^tated*: 
for  trides,  light  as  air,  will  act  as  strongly  upoo  enthusiasm  as>  opoft 
jenloQSy ;  and  never  was  any  man  in  a  state  <^  higher  enthusiatm 
than  Otivenr  at  this  time.  He  says,  thatiu  every  thought,  iuleatioii, 
«rdesire,  his  constant  inquiry  was,  whether  it  was  to  ^  glory  df 
€iod  ;  and^hdt,  if  he  could  uot  answer  in  the  affirmative,^  dar^ 
fiot  iudulge  it ;  that  he  recein^ed  his  daily  food-  nearly  in  the  same 
iBUnner  a9  he  did  tke  saerainent :  that  he  used  mental  prayer  daily 
mid' hourly ;  atid  for  a  while  his  rule  was,  in  this  manner,  to  employ 
§rt4  mioutos  out  of  every  quarter  of  au  hoar.  *^  Upon  the  whole^" 
lie  pursues,  **  I  truly  lived  by  faith.  I  saw  God  in  every  thing:  the 
iMav^QS,  the  earth,  and  ail  therein,  showed  me  somethiog  of  him; 
yesl,  evau  from  a  drop^of  water,  «  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand, 
I  6fk»  rueeived  iustructiou.*^ 

•  He  soou*  became  desirous  of  *<  telUng  the  world  what  God  had 
^sfne  for  him  ;"  and  haviug  communicated  this  desire  to  hisr  baod^ 
fellotvs,  th^y  kept  a  day  of  sol<^mu  fasting  on  tbe  oceasipn,  and  then 
ddvlsed  htm  to  make  a  trial.  Many  approved  of  his  gift«':,  others 
were  of  opinkfti  ths^  he  ought  to  be  more  estabitshed,  and  was  too 
earnest  to  hold  it  long.  When  he  be^a  to  preach,  his  custom,  was^ 
to  get  all  his  worldly  business  done,  clean  himself,  and  put  out  his 
Sun^y's  apparel  ou  Saturday  urght,  which  sometimes  was  not  ac- 
eomptHhi^  before  mtdutght :  afterwards  be  sat  up  reading,  prayii^ 
smd  exaodufng  hiaaelf,  till  one  or  two  iu  the  moraing^:  he  pose  at 
feur,  or  never  later  ^«o  five,  aud  went  tiro  mil^s  »to  HmeoimUfi 


ttirav^  nH  wttther,  t^  aieet «  few  poor  people,  ftom  ih  4ill  i 
By  eighl  he  returned  to  Bradford,  to  bear  the  preacbim ;  tben  wwl 
ieyen  nailea  on  foot  to  preaeb  at  ooe ;  three  or  feor  fortber  te  held 
ibrth  at  five  ;  and,  nfter  n\U  had  .foaae  five  or  m  more  to  walk  tm 
bia  relttrii«  And  as  tbe  preacbie|p  was  more  exbaoating  than  the  ex« 
ercise,  be  was  often  so  weaned,  that  he  could  scarcelj  get  over  a 
itile,  or  go  up  into  his  chamber  when  be  got  home. 

When  he  bad  been  a  local  preacher  aboet  twelve  aiioiitbf»  Am 
smail-pox  broke  out  in  Bradfocd,  and  ^read  like  a  pestilences 
scarce  a  sin^ile  person  escaped  ;  and  six  or  seven  died  daily.  CHi^ 
▼ere  was  seized  with  it  the  first  week  in  October  ;  heating  Ibings 
were  given  him  by  an  ignorant  old  woman  ;  ^nd  when  eome  chaf»» 
Uble  person  sent  an  experienced  physician  to  visit  hia,  the  pbysH 
cian  declared^  that»  in  tbe  course  of  fifty  years'  pfacfice,  be  ba4 
never  seen  so  severe  a  caae.  He  was  blind  for  five  weeks«  .Tbn 
room  in  which  be  lay  was  so  ofiensive,'  tbet  tbo^  who  went  out  <^ 
it  infected  the  streets  as  they  past.  He  was  not  aUe  to  rise  tbel  bil 
bed  might  be  made  till  New-yeer's  day ;  yet,  doriog  tbe  wboto^ftiflMtf 
be  never  ottered  a  groan  or  a  single  complaint :  *'  thus >tiacin(|f^'' 
is  be  says,  **  that  no  tuffering  is  too  great  for  the  grece  ef  <}od.t# 
enable  us  to  bear  with  resignation  and  quietness.'^ 

This  loi%  illness  increased  tbe  number  of  his  debltf  wbicb^wert 
aomerons  enough  before  his  conversion*  As  toon,  therefore*  as  he 
bad  gained  sufficient  strength  for  the  joamey,  he  set  off  fiir  Moalgo^ 
BBery shire,  to  receive  his  little  property,  wbkb  bad  bitbefto  reaeto^ 
ed  in  Mr«  Tudor's  hands.  The  thoroqgb  change  wUch  bad  hten 
ilffected  in  so  notorious  a  reprobatOf  astonished  all  who  knew  him  i 
when  they  saw  him  riding  far  and  near^  in  search  of  all  persons  f» 
wbpm  he  was  indebted,  and  faithfully  making  payment  of  what  tba 
creditors  never  expected  to  recover,  they  could  not  doubt  tbe  Hnr 
cerity  of  his  reformation,  and  they  ascribed  it  to  the  grace  of  6o4» 
Tudor  expktned  the  matter  in.  a  way  more  sutisiactory  to  bim«e)IV 
because  he  could  comprehend  it  better  :  he  said  to  OUvers,  ^*  Tbov 
bast  been  so  wicked  that  thou  hast  seen  tbe  DeviU*'  Helping  pai4 
bin  debtfl  in  -bis  own  county,  he  returned  by  way  of  Bristol  to  Bmij^ 
ford,  discharged,  in  like  manner^  bis  accounts  in  both  tbe««  pieC4M^ 
and  being  now  clear  of  the  world,  and  tliereby  delivered  firome 
burden  which  had  cost  him,  as  he  says,  many  pmjers  and  tears^  be 
set  up  business  with  the  small  remains  of  his  money,  and  with  4 
little  credit ;  bfit,  before  be  was  half  settled,  Wesley  exhorted  him 
to  free  himself  from  all  {^ucb  engagements,  and  make  tb^  work  of  tbt 
gospel  his  whole  pursuit.  The  advice  of  tbe  master  was  e  law  to 
tbe  obedient  disciple.  Olivers  disposed  of  bi«  ejSects,  wound  up  hit 
affairs,  and  prepared  to  itinerate  in  the  west  of  England.  **  But  I 
was  not  able,^'  be  says,  '^  to  buy  another  horse  ;  and  therefore,  wHti 
my  boots  on  my  legs,  my  great-coat  on  my  back,  and  my  ceddle^ 
bags,  with  my  books  and  linen,  across  my  shoulder,  I. set  ont  in  O^ 
tober,  1763/' 

Wesley,  when  he  was  not  the  dope  of  bis  own  iou^ii^ioo*  eonU 
tend  the  characters  of  men  with  a  discriminating  eye.  He  was  im| 
deceived  in  Olivers  ;  tbe  daring  disposition,  tbe  fienr  temper, 
the  itiiU)ornnem  ef  this  WelfbrnQ^  w^ce  noir  eobdvfd  99Af 


4A  itttii  sti  ititrnpiHitj^  nm  «Hmir^  atid  •  f^tvtfbtzxti^,  itMeb  mett 
ike  be$t  requMtes  for  hik  Tocation.  It  was  not  long  before  eii«  «f 
bis  coDgregatiOD  at  Tirerton  f^reteifted  him  with  the  price  of « 
bone,  «a  wdl  aisited  to  biia  as  Bucephalus  to  Alexaoder ;  for  be  was 
as  tough  and  as  tndefi^igdUe  as  his  master,  indeed,  the  beast,  as  If 
frooi  syaipatby,  made  the  first  advances;  by  esMmag  ap  to  him  in  a 
.field  where  he  was  wailung  with  the  owoer,  aod  laying  his  nose 
vpoQ  his  shoulder.  Pleased  ivith  this  •  fiuniliartty,  Olirers  stroked 
the  calt^  which  was  then  about  two  vears  and  a  half  old ;  and  find* 
iog4hat  the  farmer  would  sell  him  for  fire  pouods,  sftrudt  the  bar- 
gain. «'  I  hare  kept  bim/^  be  says  in  his  meoioirs,  **  to  this  day, 
wbicb  b  dlK>ut  lweaty*&re  years,  and  on  him  i  have  travelled  com* 
IbrtaUy  not  less  than  an  hundred  tboasand  miles/'  On  one  occa- 
^OB  both  be  and  his  horse  were  exposed  to  a  service  of  some  dan- 
^er  at  Yarmdoth.  The  asob  of  that  town  bad  sworn,  that  if  «iy 
Methodist  came  there,  be  should  never  return  alive*  Olivers, 
■bawever.  being  then  stationed  at  Norwich,  wm  resolved  to  try  the 
MperiflMnt,  and  aceordtagly  set  out  with  a  companion,  who  was  in 
no  eocoaragiflg  state  of  mind^  bat  every  now  and  then  exclaimed 
upon  the  rmid,  **  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  go  to  hell  this  dsiy  ;  for  f 
Impw  not  the  Lord."  With  this  unbappy  volunteer  for  martyrdom, 
,Oikrers  entered  Yannoudi ;  and  having  first  attended  service  in  the 
icburch,  went  into  the  marketplace  and  gave  out  a  hymn.  The 
people  collected,  and  listiened  with  tolerable  quietness  while  be 
ffmg  and  prayed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  text,  they  began 
•0  mde  a  comment  upon  the  semion;  that  one  of  his  fViends  pm- 
(iently  polled  him  down  from  bis  perilous  stand,  and  retreated  i^itb 
Jum  into  a  bou^,  to  one  of  those  remarkable  streets  wbicb  are  pe- 
culiar to  Yarmouth,  and  are  called  Rows ;  and  which  are  so  tiarroW| 
tbut  two  long-armed  persons  may  almost  afteke  hands  across  firom 
ibe  windows.  Though  Obvers  had  rasbly  thrust  himself  into  thae 
indr^ature,  he  was  prudent  enough  now  to  withdraw  from  it,  aod  ac- 
cordingly he  sent  for  his  horse.  The  mob  recognised  the  animal, 
&lkwed  btm,  and  filled  the  row.  To  wait  till  they  dispersed  might 
liave  been  inconvenient ;  stnd  perhaps  they  might  have  attacked  the 
2kOose  ;  so  he  came  forth,  mounted  resolutely,  and  making  use  of  bis 
&ithftil  roadster  as  a  charger  on  this  emergence,  forced  the  rabble 
liefore  him  through  the  row  ;  but  the  women,  on  either  side,  stood 
in  the  door-ways,  some  with  bowls  ot  water,  others  with  both  hands 
Ml  of  dirt,  to  salute  as  he  passed.  Having  rode  the  g^iuntlet  here, 
0Bkd  got  into  the  open  street,  a  tremendous  battery  of  stones,  sticks, 
sipples,  tnmips,  potatoes,  and  other  soch  varieties  of  mob  ammuni- 
lion,  was  opened  upon  him  and  his  poor  comrade  :  the  latter  clapped 
apurs  to  his  horse,  and  galiopped  out  of  town  :  Olivers  proceeded 
nore  caJroly,  and  watching  the  sticks  and  stones  wbicb  came  near, 
•o  as  to  ward  them  \r*I,  and  evade  the  blow,  preserved,  as  he  says»  a 
V^ular  retreat. 

OUvers  was  more  likely  led  into  this  danger  by  a  point  of  honour^ 
Ain  by  any  natural  rashness  ;  for,  that  he  had  acquired  a  conside- 
fftble  fihare  of  sound  worldly  pradence,  appears  from  the  curious 
account  svhich  be  has  given  of  bis  deliberation  concerning  marriage. 
IMipgviiti  b'^  /»«y8|  with  a  oonvi<Hi<m  Ibat  in  tbia  imiporte^^oiicen 


^  jomg  peo^  M  not^spaswlt  reison  viHltlie'  ivill  of  CM;  90  madi 
M  tbeir  OWD  FooUsh  iocliofliticbs,''  he  toqulred  of  himself,  in  the  first 
place,  wiietber  he  was  calkd  to  Btarry  at  that  time;  aod  haviog 
•ettled  th^t  question  io  the  iiArmati?e,  th«  next  ioqairy  was,  what 
sort  of  a  persQb  o«f  ht  he  to  marr)r  ?  The  remahider  is -too  extra- 
ordinary aod  too  characleristtc  to  l>e  given  in  any  words  bat  bi« 
owQ  :^^^  To  this  i  answered  in  general,  sncb  a  one  as  Christ  would 
choo^  for  me,'  suppose  he  was  on  earth,  and  was  to  andertake  that 
btisioess.  I  then  hsked,  bitt  what  sort  of  a  person  have  I  reason  to 
lielteve  he  would  choose  for  me?  Here  I  fixed  on  the  foilowing 
properties,  and  ranged  them  in  the  Mldwing  order  :-"-The  first  was 
grace  :  I  was  quite  certain  that  no  preacher  of  God*s  word  oaght, 
on  any  consideration,  to  marry  one  who  is  not  eminently  gracioin. 
Secondly,  she  ought  to  have  tolerable  good,  common  sense  :  a  Me> 
tbodist  preacher,  in  particular,  who  travels  into  all  parts,  and  &ees 
sneh  a  variety  of  company,  onght  not  to  take  a  ibol  with  hini. 
Thirdly,  as  i  knew  the  natural  wai-mtb  of  my  own  temper,  1  CoacHid* 
ed  that  ft  wii^e  and  gracious  God  would  not  choose  a  compamon  for 
MB  who  would  throw  oil,  but  rather  water,  upon  th^  fire*  Fonrtblyt 
1  judged  that,  as  I  was  connected  with  a  poor  people,  the  will  of  God 
was,  that  whoever  1  married  shoold  have  a  small  competency,  to 
prevent  her  being  chargeable  to  any."  He  then  proiceeds  to  ^ay* 
that,  upon  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry,  who  is  the  person  io  whoa 
these  properties  are  found  !  he  immediately  turned  his  eyes  on  Misa 
Green,  ^^  a  person  of  a  good  family,  and  noted  for  her  extraordbaty 
piety."  He  opened  his  mind  to  her,  consulted  l^r.  Wesley,  married 
her ;  and  having,  ^*  in  this  affair,  consulted  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  so  impartially,  had  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  ever  after^ 
wards." 

The  small-pox  had  sfenken  his  constitution ;  fi>r  eight  years  after 
that  dreadfttll  illness  his  health  continually  declined ;  and  he  was 
thoi^tto  be  far  advanced  in  consumption  when  he  was  appointed 
to  H^  Yoric  circnit,  where  he  had  to  take  care  of  stiUy  societies^ 
«nd  ride  dbout  three  hundred  miles  every  six  weeks.  Few  persons 
thought  it  possible  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  once;  but,  he 
said,  i  am  determined  to  go  as  far  as  I  can,  and  when  I  can  go  no 
further,  i  will  turn  back.  By  the  time  he  had  got  half  round,  the 
exercise,  tmd  perhaps  the  frequent  change  of  air,  restored,  in  some 
degree,  bis  appetite,  and  improved  his  sleep ;  and,  before  he  reach- 
ed the  end,  be  had  begun  to  recover  flesh :  but  it  was  twelve  years 
before  he  felt  himself  a  hale  man.  The  few  fits  of  dejection  with  which 
be  was  troubled,  seem  to  have  originated  more  in  bodily  weakness 
then  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  One  instance  is  curious,  for  the 
way  in  which  it  afiected  others.  While  he  was  dining  one  dary 
•bout  noon,  a  thought  came  over  him  that  he  was  not  called  to 
preAch ;  the  food,  therefore,  with  which  he  v^as  then  served,  M 
not  belong  to  him,  and  be  was  a  thief  and  a  robber  in  eating  it.  Hd 
iMirst  into  tears,  and  could  eat  no  more  ;  and  having  to  officiatie  at 
one  o'clock,  went  to  the  preaching  house,  weeping  all  the  way.  H« 
went  weeping  into  the  pulpit,  and  wept  sorely  while  he  gave  o«€ 
^e  hymn,  and  while  he  prayed,  and  while  he  preached*  A  sympt* 
thetie^  emotion  iproad  through  the  congregation^  which  madoUMMi 
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receive  th^  impression  like  melted  wax:  many  of  tfaifeii  <<  cried 
dloud  for  the  dUquietness  of  their  souls ;'.'  and  OKvers,  who^  looking 
as  usual  for  supernatural  agency  in  every  thing,  bad  supposed  the 
doubt  of  his  own  qualifications  to  be  produced  by  the  teippter,  be* 
Iieved  now  that  the  Lord  had  brought  much  good  out  of  that  tempta* 
tion. 

Afler  serving  many  years  as  a  travelling  preacher,  he  was  fixed  in 
London  as  the  manager  of  Mr.  Wesley ^s  printing ;  an  occupation 
which  did  not  interfere  with  his  preaching,  but  made  him  stationary. 
He  never  laboured  harder  in  his  life,  he  says  ;  and  finding  it  good 
both  for  body  and  soul,  he  hoped  to  be  employed  as  long  as  he  lived* 
Well  might  this  man,  upon  reviewing  his  own  eventful  history,  bless 
God  for  the  manifold  mercies  which  he  had  experienced,  and  l6ok 
upon  the  Methodists  as  the  instruments  of  his  deliverance  from  sin 
and  death. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

JOHN  RAIME. — 8AHFS0N  STAKIFORTH.— GEORGE   STORY» 

Among  the  memoirs  of  his  more  eminent  preachers,  which  Weste^ 
published  in  his  magaspane,  as  written  by  themselves  for  general  edi* 
fication,  is  **  A  short  account  of  God's  dealings  with  Mr.  Johft  Haime." 
Satan  has  so  ihuch  to  do  in  the  Narrative,  that  this  is  certainly  a  nais« 
nomer.  It  is  accompanied  by  his  portrait,  taken  when  he  was  se« 
▼enty  years  of  age.  What  organs  a  craniologist  might  have  detected 
QBder  his  brown  wig  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Lavater  himself  would 
never  have  discovered  in  those  mean  and  common  features,  the  tur- 
bulent mind  and  passionate  fancy  which  belonged  to  them.  Small 
ineitpressive  eyes,  scanty  eye  brows,  and  a  short,  broad,  vulgar 
nose,  in  a  face  of  ordinary  proportions,  seem  to  mark  out  a  sub* 
ject  who  would  have  been  content  to  travel  a  jog-trot  along  the  high 
road  of  mortality,  and  have  looked  for  no  greater  delight  than  that  of 
smoking  and  boozing  in  the  chimney  comer.  And  yet  John  Haime- 
passed  his  whole  life  in  a  continued  spiritual  ague. 

He  was  born  in  Shaftesbury  in  1710,  and  bred  up  to  his  father's 
employment  of  gardening.  Not  liking  this,  he  tried  button-making  ; 
but  no  occupation  pleased  him  :  and  indeed  be  appears,  by  his  ow^ 
account,  to  have  been  in  a  state  little  difiering  from  insanity  ;  or  dif-^ 
fering  from  it  in  this  only,  that  he  had  sufficient  command  of  himself 
not  to  communicate  the  miserable  imaginations  by  which  he  was  tor- 
mented. He  describes  himself  as  undutiful  to  his  parents,  addicted 
to  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  sabbath  breaking  ;  tempted  with  blas- 
phemous thoughts,  and  perpetually  in  fear  of  the  Devil,  so  that  hd 
could  find  no  comfort  in  working,  eating,  drinking,  of  even  in  sleeping. 
^*  The  Devil,"  he  says,  ^*  broke  in  upon  me  with  reasonings  concern-^ 
ii^  the  being  of  a  God,  till  my  senses  were  almost  gone,  nh  then  so 
sfrpcigly  tempted  me  to  bladpheme,  that  I  could  not  withstand.  He 
then  told  me,  <  Thou  are  inevitably  damned  ;*  and  1  readily  bellet^ed 
bfm.    This  made  me  sink  rato  despair,  as  sk  stone  into  the  mighty 
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water.  I  bow  began  lo  wander  abool  by  tbe  river  side,  and  thrragib 
woods  and  solitary  places  ;  many  tunes  looking  up  to  heaven  with  a 
heart  ready  to  break,  thinking  I  had  no  part  there.  I  thought  every 
one  happy  hut  roysel^the  Devil  continnally  telling  me  there  wasn^ 
mercy  for  me.  I  cried  for  help,  but  found  no  relief ;  so  I  said  there 
is  no  hope,  and  gave  the  reins  to  my  evil  desires,  not  cariqg  which 
end  went  foremost,  but  giving  up  myself  to  wicked  company  and  all 
their  evil  ways.  And  I  was  hastening  on,  when  the  great  tremen- 
dous God  met  me  as  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  his  holy  Spirit,  whom  I 
bad  been  so  long  grieving,  returned  with  greater  force  than  ever.  I 
had  no  rest  day  or  night  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  lest  the  Devil 
should  fetch  me  away  before  morning.  I  was  afraid  to  shut  my  eyes 
lest  I  should  wake  in  hell.  I  was  terrified  when  asleep  ;  sometimes 
dreaming  that  many  devils  were  in  the  room  ready  to  take  me  away; 
sometimes  that  the  world  was  at  an  end.  At  other  times  I  thought 
I  saw  the  world  on  fire,  and  the  wicked  left  to  bom  therein,  with  my- 
self amongst  them  ;  and  when  I  awoke,  my  senses  were  almost  gone* 
I  was  often  on  the  point  of  destroying  myself,  and  was  stopped,  I  know 
not  how.  Then  did  I  weep  bitterly  ;  i  moaned  like  a  dove,  I  chat- 
tered like  a  swallow.'^ 

He  relates  yet  more  violent  paroxysms  than  these :  how,  having 
risen  from  his  knees,  upon  a  sudden  impulse  that  he  would  not  pray, 
nor  be  beholden  to  God  for  mercy,  he  passed  the  whole  night  as  if 
his  very  body  had  been  on  fire,  and  hell  within  him  ;  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  Devil  was  in  the  room,  and  fully  expecting  every 
moment  thst  he  would  be  let  loose  upon  him.  He  says,  that  in  ca 
excess  of  blasphemous  frenzy,  having  a  stick  in  his  hand,  he  threw  it 
towards  heaven  against  God  with  the  utmost  enmity  ;  and,  he  8ay9« 
that  this  act  was  A>llowed  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  sapenMitirral ' 
appearance  ;  that  immediately  he  saw,  in  the  clear  sky,  a  creatnre 
like  a  swan,  but  much  lai^er,  part  black,  part  brown,  which  flew  aft 
Idm,  went  just  over  his  head,  and  lighting  on  the  ground,  at  abontfor^. 
yards'  distance,  stood  staring  upon  him.  The  reader  must  not  sop-^ 
pose  this  to  be  mere  fiction  {  what  he  saw  was  certainly  a  hnstariy 
whose  nest  was  near ;  but  Wesley  publishes  the  story  as  Haime  wrote 
it,  without  any  qualifying  word  or  observation,  and  doubtless  believed 
it  as  it  was  written.  Had  this  poor  man  been  a  Romanist,  he  wonM 
have  found  beads  and  holy  water  effectual  amulets  in  such  cases  ; 
anodynes  w<mld  have  been  the  best  palliatives  in  such  a  disease ;  and 
he  might  have  been  cured  through  the  imagination,  when  no  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  the  understanding. 

In  tlus  extraordinary  state  of  mind  he  forsook  his  wife  and  children* 
and  enlisted  in  the  Qaeen's  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  life  which 
John  Bunyan  wrote  cf  himself,  under  the  title  of  *'  Grace  abounding  to 
the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  now  fell  into  his  hands.  He  read  it  with  the 
deepest  attention,  finding  that  the  case  nearly  resembled  his  own ;  he 
thought  it  the  best  book  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  it  gave  him  sotoe 
hope  of  mercy,  ••  In  every  town  where  we  staid,"  says  he,  *♦  I 
went  to  eharch ;  bnt  i  did  not  hear  what  I  wanted :  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world !  Being  come  to 
Alnwick,  Satan  desired  to  have  me,  that  he  might  sift  me  as  wheat. 
And  the  band  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me  with  such  weight,  as  mad^ 
me  roar  for  very  aogoisb  of  spirit.    Many  times  I  stc^t  in  ti^  street. 
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afraid  to  go  one  step  farther,  lest  I  should  st^p  into  hell.  I  noW 
read  and  fasted,  and  went  to  chorch,  and  prayed  seven  times  a  dajr. 
One  day  as  I  walked  by  the  Tweed  side,  1  cried  out  aloud,  being  m 
dllitrst  for  God,  Oh  that  thou  wouldst  hear  my  prayer,  and  let  my 
cry  come  up  before  thee  !  The  Lord  heard;  he  sent  a  gracious 
answer  :  he  lifted  me  up  out  of  the  dungeon  ;  he  took  away  all  my 
^sorrow  and  fear,  and  filled  my  soul  with  peace  and  joy.  The  stream 
glideil  sweetly  along,  and  all  nature  seemed  (o  rejoice  with  me/*-— 
But  left  ns  be  was,  wholly  to  his  own  diseased  imagination,  the  hot 
and  cold  fits  succeeded  each  other  with  little  interval  of  rest.  Being 
sent  to  London  %vith  the  camp-equipage,  he  went  to  hear  one  <u 
Whitedeid^s  preachers,  and  ventured,  as  he  was  coming  back  from 
the  meeting,  to  tell  him  the  distress  of  Kia  souL  The  preacher, 
whose  charity  seems  to  have  been  upon  a  par  with  his  wisdom,  made 
answer,  *'  The  woi*k  of  the  Devil  is  upon  you,**  and  rode  away.  "It 
was  of  the  tender  mercies  of  God/'  says  poor  Haime,  "  that  I  did  not 
pot  an  end  to  my  life.** 

"  Yet,**  he  says,  **  I  thought  if  I  must  be  damned  myself,  1  will  do 
what  I  can  that  others  may  be  saved  ;  so  I  began  to  reprove  openi 
sin  wherever  I  saw  or  heard  it,  and  to  warn  th<i  ungodly  that,  if  they 
did  not  repent,  they  would  surely  perish  ;  but^  if  I  found  any  that 
were  wenry  and  heavy  lad^n,  I  told  them  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and 
lie  would  renew  their  strength  ;  yet  1  found  no  strength  myself."  He 
was,  however,  lucky  enough  to  hear  Charles  Wesley,  at  Colchester, 
and  to  consult  him  when  the  service  was  over.  Wiser  than  theCal* 
mistic  preacher,  Charles  Wesley  encouraged  him,  and  bade  him  go 
en  without  fear,  and  not  be  dismaved  at  any  temptation.  These 
words  sank  deep,  and  were  felt  as  a  blessing  to  him  for  many  years.  His 
regiment  was  now  ordered  to  Flanders  ;  and  writing  from  thence  to 
Wesley  for  comfort  and  counsel,  be  was  exhorted  to  persevere  in 
kis  calling.  "  It  is  but  a  little  thing,"  said  Wesley,  "  that  man  should 
be  against  you,  while  you  know  God  is  on  your  side.  If  he  give  you 
any  companion  in  the  narrow  way,  it  is  well ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  does 
not ;  but  by  all  means  miss  no  opportunity-— speak  and  spare  not ; 
declare  what  God  has  done  for  your  soul ;  regard  not  worldly  pro** 
dence.  Be  not  ashamed  of  Christ,  or  of  his  word,  or  of  his  work,  or 
of  his  servants.  Speak  the  troth  in  love,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crook- 
ed generation.** — "  I  did  speak,'*  he  says,  "  and  not  spare.*'  He  was 
in  the  battle  ofDettingeo,  and  being  then  in  a  state  of  hope,  he  de« 
scribes  himself  as  in  the  most  exalted^ and  enviable  state  of  miod, 
while,  during  seven  hours,  he  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  He  was  ia 
a  new  world,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  love,  peace,  and  joy,  more 
than  tongue  could  express^  His  faith,  as  well  as  bis  coors^,  was 
pat  to  the  trial,  and  both  were  found  proof 

Returning  into  Flanders  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters,  as  they 
marched  beside  the  Maine,  they  **  saw  the  dead  men  lie  in  the  river, 
and  on  the  banks,  as  dung  for  the  earth  ;  for  many  of  the  French, 
a!ttempting  to  pass  the  river  after  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down, 
bad  been  drowned,  and  cast  ashore  where  there  was  none  to  bury 
tbem.*'  During  the  winter,  he  found  two  soldiers  who  agreed  to  take 
^  room  with  him,  and  meet  every  night  to  pray  and  read  the  Scrip* 
tttrei :  others  soon  joined  tbem :  a  society  was  forn^d  ;  and  Metho- 
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jitmwaf  organiased  in  Hie  arroj  with  great  uicceM..  There  wer% 
three  hondred  in  the  society,  and  sii  preachers  beside  Hairoe.  Aa 
eoon  as  thej  were  settled  lo  a  camp,  tbey  built  a  tabernacle.  He 
luid  generally  a  thousand  hearers,  oflicers  as  well  as  common  soU 
diers  ;  and  he  found  means  of  hiring  others  to  do  his  duty,  that  be 
Blight  have  more  leisure  for  carrying  on  the  spirituid  war.    He  fre- 

Sueotly  walked  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  preached  ^ 
ve  times  a  day  for  a  week  together.  ''  1  had  three  armies  against  * 
me,*'  he  says  :  **  the  French  army,  the  wicked  English  army,  and 
en  army  of  Devils  ;  but  1  feared  tbem  not."  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely 
that  be  should  go  on  without  some  difficulties,  his  notions  of  duty  not 
being  always  perfectly  in  accordance  wifh  the  established  rules  of 
military  discipline.  An  officer  one  day  asked  him  what  he  preached; 
aod  as  Haime  mentioned  certain  sins  which  he  more  particularly  de<» 
Bounced,  and  which  perhaps  touched  the  inquirer  a  little  too  closely, 
the  officer  swore  at  him,  and  said,  that  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he 
would  have  him  flogged  to  death.  **  Sir,"  replied  Haime,  *'  3'oa 
have  a  commission  over  men ;  but  I  have  a  commission  from  God  to 
tell  you,  you  must  either  repent  of  your  sins  or  perish  everlastingly." 
His  commanding  officer  asked  him  how  he  came  to  preach  ;  and  be- 
ing answered,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  constrained  him  to  call  his  Ail* 
low  sinners  to  repentance,  told  him,  that  then  he  must  restrain  that 
spirit.  Haime  replied,  he  would  die  first.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  his 
officers  that  they  manifested  no  serious  displeasure  at  language  like 
this.  His  conduct  toward  one  of  his  comrades  might  have  drawn  upoa 
l|im  much  more  unpleasant  consequences.  This  was  a  reprobate 
fellow,  who,  finding  a  piece  of  money,  after  some  search,  which  he. 
tfaonght  he  had  lost,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  '^  There  is 
my  ducat ;  but  no  thanks  to  God,  any  more  than  to  the  Devil." — 
Haime  wrote  down  the  words,  and  brought  him  to  a  court  martial* 
Being  then  asked  what  he  had  to  say  against  him,  he  produced  the 
speech  in  writing ;  and  the  officer  having  read  it,  demanded  if  he  was 
^fot  ashamed  to  take  account  of  such  matters.  **  No,  Sir,"  replied  the 
enthusiast ;  **  if  1  had  heard  such  words  spoken  against  His  Majesty 
King  George,  would  not  you  have  counted  me  a  villain  if  I  hadconr 
cealed  them  ?"  The  only  corporal  pain  to  which  officers  were  sub- 
jected by  our  martial  law,  |vas  for  this  ofience.  'J'ill  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  they  were  liable  to  have  their  tongues  bored  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and,  mitigated  as  the  law  now  was,  it  might  still  have  exposed  the 
culprit  to  serious  punishment,  if  the  officer  had  not  sought  to  end  the 
Qiatter  as  easily  as  he  could  ;  and  therefore,  after  telling  the  soldier 
that  he  was  worthy  of  death,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  asked  the 
prosecutor  what  he  wished  to  have  done ;  giving  him  thus  an  oppor^ 
tunity  of  atoning,  by  a  little  discretion,  for  the  excess  of  his  £eal.->— 
Haime  answered,  that  he  only  desired  to  be  parted  from  him ;  and 
thus  it  terminated.  It  was  well  for  him  that  this  man  was  not  of  a 
malicious  temper,  or  he  might  easily  have  made  the  zealot  be  re- 
garded by  all  his  feUows  in  the  odious  light  of  a  persecutor  and  an- 
informer. 

.  While  he  was  quartered  at  Bruges,  General  Ponsonby  granted  hins 
the  use  of  the  English  church,  and,  by  help  of  some  good  «ii^;ingx 
they  brought  together  a  large  congregation.    In  the  en«uiiig  sgcifis 
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this  tiine  wrought  up  to  a  high,  pitch  of  fanaticism.  Ooe  of  them  being 
fully  prepossessed  with  a  belief  that  he  should  fall  in  the  action,  dan* 
eed  for  jay  before  he  went  into  it»  exclaiming,  that  he  was.  going  tQ 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus.  Others,  when  mortally  wounded,  broke 
out  into  rapturous  expressions  of  hope  and  assured  triumph,  at  the 
near  prospect  of  dissolution  Haime  himself  was  under  the  not  less 
comfortable  persuasion  that  the  French  had  no  ball  made  wbich  would 
kill  him  that  day.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him.  *' Where  is 
vour  God  now  Haime  ?''  said  an  officer,  seeing  him  fall.  **  Sir,  he  is 
here  with  me,"  replied  the  soldier,  *'  and  he  will  bring  me  out.of  the 
battle."  Before  Haime  could  extricate  iiimself  from  the  horse, 
which  was  lying  upon  him,  a  cannon  ball  took  qff  the  officer's  head. 
Three  of  his  fellow  preachers  were  killed  in  this  battle,  a  iburth 
went  to  the  hospital,  having  both  arnns  broken  ;  the  other  two  began 
to  preach  the  pleasant  doctrine  of  Antinomianisro,  and  professed  that 
ihey  were  always  happy ;.  in  which  one^ofthem,.  at  least,  was  sincere, 
•  being  frequently  drunk  twice  a  day.  Many  months  had  not  passed 
before  Haime  himself  relapsed  into  his  old  miserable  state,  '^  I  waa 
off  my  watch,''  he  says,  '*  and  fell  by  a  grievous  temptation.  It  came 
as  quick  as  lightning.  I  knew  not  if  1  was  in  my  senses ;  but  1  fell, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  departed  from  me.  Satan  was  let  loose,  and 
.  followed  me  by  day  and  by; night.  The  agony  of  my  mind  weighed 
-down  my  body,  and  threw  me  into  a  bloody  flux.  1  was  carried  to  a 
hospita],  just  dropping  into  hell ;  but  the  Lord  upheld  me,  with  an 
unseen  hand,  quivering  orer  the  great  gulph.  Before  my  fall,  my. 
iight  was  so  strong,  that  I  could  look  steadfastly  on  the  sun  at  noon* 
day  ;  but,  after  it,  I  could  not  look  a  man  in  the  face,  nor  bear  to  be 
in  any  company.  The  road:*,  the  hedges,  the  trees,  every  thii^  seem- 
ed cursed  of  God.  Nature  appeared  void  of  God,  and  in  the  posses*. 
sioQ  of  the  Devil.  The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
all  appeared  in  a  league  against  me.  I  was  one  day  drawn  out  intof 
the  woods,  lamenting  my  forlorn  state,  and  on  a  sudden  1  began  to- 
weep  bitterly  ;  from,  weeping  I  fell  to  howling,  like  a  wild  beast,  so 
that  the  woods  resounded  ;  yet  could  I  say,  notwithstanding  my  bitter 
cry,  my  stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groaning ;  nevertheless,  1  could 
not  say,  *  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !'  if  1  might  have  purchased 
heaveu  thereby.  Very  frequeully  Judas  was  represented  to  me  as 
hanging  just  before  me.  So  great  was  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
me,  that  he,  in  great  measure,  took  away  the  sight  of  my  eyes  ;  I 
could  not  see  the  sun  for  more  than  eight  months  ;  even  in  thexJear* 
est  aommer  day,  it  always  appeared  to  me  like  a  mass  of  blood.  At 
the  same  time  1  lost  the  use  of  my  knees.  I  could  truly  aay, «  Thou 
hast  sent  fire  into  my  bones.'  1  was  often  as  hot  as  if  1  w^a  burning 
to  death  ;  many  times  I  looked  to  see  if  my  clothes  were  not  on  fire. 
I  have  gone  into  a  river  to  cool  myself;  but  it  was  all  the  same  ; 
for  what  could  quench  the  wrath  of  bis  indignation  that  was  let  loose 
upon  me  ?  At  other  times,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  I  have  been  so. 
cold,  that  1  knew  not  how  to  bear  it ;  all  the  clothes  I  could  put  on 
'  had  no  effect ;  but  my  flesh  shivered,  and  my  very  bones  quaked/' 
As  a  mere  physical  case,  this  would  be  rery  curious  ;  but,  as^av 
^^Wchologicfd  wt^it  is  Qf  the  highest.    For.seven  years  be  continue 
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ed  in  this  mtserabte  state,  without  oae  c^mAMitalifo  lio)>e,  "  tm^rj  ad 
God.  angry  at  himself,  angry  at  the  Devil,"  and  fancy  log  himself  pos« 
sesaed  with  more  devils  than  Mary  Magdalene.  Only  while  he  wa0 
preaching  to  others  (for  he  still  continued  to  preach)  his  distress  was 
a  little  ahiited.  ''  Some  may  inquire,"  says  he,  **•  what  could  move 
me  to  preach  while  I  was  in  such  a  forlorn  condition  ?  They  must 
ask  of  God,  lor  t  cannot  tell.  AAer  some  years  I  attempted  again  to 
pray.  With  this  Satan  was  not  well  pleased  ;  for  one  day  a^l  was 
waUcing  alone,  and  faintly  crying  for  mercy,  suddenly  such  a  hot  biadt 
of  brimstone  tlashed  in  my  face,  as  almost  took  away  my  breath  ;  and 
presently  after,  an  invisible  power  struck  up  my  he^,  and  threw 
me  violently  upon  my  face  One  Sunday,  1  went  to  church  in  Hoi- 
bind,  when  the  Lord*s  Supper  was  to  be  administered.  I  had  a  great 
desire  to  partake  of  it ;  but  the  enemy  came  ii>  like  a  flood  to  hinder 
me,  pouring  In  temptations  of  every  kind.  I  resisted  him  with  mj 
might,  till,  through  the  agony  of  my  mind,  the  blood  gushed  out  at 
my  mouth  and  im^e.  However,  1  was  enabted  to  conquer;  and  to 
partake  of  the  blessed  elements.  1  was  much  distressed  wUh  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  night*  I  dreamt  one  night  that  I  was  in  hell ;  an» 
other,  that  I  was  on  mount  Etna;  that,  on  a  sudden,  it  shook  and 
trembled  exceedingly  ;  and  that,  at  last,  it  Bplit  asunder  in  severat 
places,  and  sunk  into  the  burning  lake,  all  but  that  little  spot  oa 
which  I  stood.  Oh,  how  thankful  was  I  £)r  my  preservation  ! — i 
thought  that  I  was  worse  than  Cain.  In  rough  weather  it  was  often 
Mggedted  to  me,  *  this  is  on  your  account.  See,  the  earth  is  carsed^ 
&£  your  sake  ;  and  it  will  be  no  better  till  you  are  in  hell  !*  Ofteir 
did  I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  converted  :  often^  that  I  had  nevof 
been  born.  Yet,  I  preached  every  day,  and  endea^voured  to  appear 
open  and  free  to  my  brethren.  I  encouraged  them  that  were  temptedL 
1  thundered  out  the  terrors  of  the  law  against  the  ungodly.  I  was 
often  violently  tempted  to  tune  and  swear  before  and  after,  and  eveir 
while  I  was  preaching.  Sometimes,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  tho 
congregation,  i  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  aloud ;  yea,  frooi 
ottering  all  kind  of  ribaldry  and  filthy  conversation.  Frequently,  as 
I  was  going  to  preach,  the  Devil  has  set  upon  me  as  a  lion,  telltug 
me  he -would  have  me  just  then,  so  that  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  cold 
sweat.  In  this  agooy  i  have  caught  hold  o£  the  Bible  and  read,  '  If 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  ih^  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the. 
righteous  l'  I  haire  said  to  the  6nemy,  *  This  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  tbou  canst  not  deny  it !'  Thereat  he  would  be  like  a  mao  that 
shrunk  back  from  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  But  he  would  be  at  me 
i^ain.  1  again  met  him  in  the  same  way ;  till  at  last,  blessed  be  €rod  ! 
he  fled  from  me.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sharpest  assaults,  €lod 
gave  me  just  strength  enough  to  bear  them.  When  he  has  strongly 
suggested,  just  as  I  was  going  to  preach.  ^  I  will  have  thee  at  last^'  I 
have  answered,  (sometimes  with  too  much  anger,)  ^  1  win  have  an* 
other  out  of  thy  hand  first!'  And  many,  while  I  was  myself  in  the- 
deept  were  truly  convinced  and  converted  to  God.'* 

Having  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  his  discharge  from  tho 
army»  he  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  travolling  preacher.  This, 
liowe?er,  did  not  deliver  him  from  his  miserable  disease  of  mmd :  be 
CQuki  neither  he  satisfied  with  proacbiogy  nor  without  tt j  wherever 
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he  went  he  was  not  able  to  reomio,  but  wn§  cbnlinnally  wnn^eriog  to 
and  fro,  seeking  rest,  but  finding  none.  *'  I  thou^it,''  he  says,  **  if 
David  or  Peter  had  been  living,  they  would  have  pitied  me."  Weuley, 
after  a  wbilc^  took  hini^as  a  companion  in  one  of  hi«  rounds,  and  know 
ing  bow  to  bear  with  it,  and  to  manage  it.  **  It  was  good  for  htm/' 
be  said,  '*  to  be  in  the  fiery  farnace  ;  he  should  be  purified  therein, 
bat  not  consumed.^'  Year  aAer  year  he  continued  in  this  extruor- 
dinary  state,  till,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  persnaded  by  Mr.  Wesley 
ia  go  and  dwell  with  a  person  at  St.  Ives,  in.  Cornwall,  who  wanted 
a  worn-out  preacher  to  iive  with  him,  take  care  of  his  family,  and 
pray  with  him  morning  and  evening.  Here  he  was,  if  possible,  tea 
times  worse  than  before  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  that  unless  he  got 
some  relief,  he  must  die  in  despair.  ^'  One  day,"  be  says,  '*  I  retired 
into  the  hall,  fell  on  my  face,  and  cried  for  mercy  ;  hut  got  no  answer. 
I  got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wringing  my  bands* 
and  crying  like  to  break  my  heart ;  begging  of  God  A>r  Christ's  sake, 
if  there  was  any  mercy  for  me  to  help  me  :  and,  blessed  be  his  name, 
all  on  a  sudden;  I  found  such  a  change  through  my  soul  and  body,  at: 
19  past  description.  1  was  afraid  I  should  alarm  the  whole  house  witl^ 
the  expressions  of  my  joy.  1  had  a  full  witness  from  the  Spirit  of 
God,  that  1  should  not  find  that  bondage  any  more.  Glory  be  to  Ood- 
for  all  his  mercy."  Twenty  years  the  disease  had  continued  upon 
htm  ;  and  it  now  left  him,  by  his  own  account,  us  instantaneously  as 
it  came  :  and  his  account  is  credible  ;  for  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  not  the  same  faith  as  in  his  former  state  :  the  age  of  rapture  was 
over,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  disposition  was  spent,  though  its  rest* 
leasness  was  unabated.  Though  his  chaplainship  with  Mr.  Hoskimi 
had  every  thing  which  could  render  such  a  situation  comfortable,  he 
could  not  be  at  ease  till  he  was  s^in  in  motion,  and  had  resumed  his 
itinerant  labours.  He  lived  till  the  ^reat  age  of  seventy -eight,  and 
£ed  of  a  fever,  which  was  more  than  twelve  months  consuming  him, 
and  which  wore  him  to  the  bone  before  he  went  to  rest  But  thoi|^ 
his  latter  days  were  pain,  they  were  not  sorrow.—^*'  He  preaci^d- 
as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  and  longer  than  he  could  stand  with- 
out support.''  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  **  O  Lord,  in  thee  have- 
I  trusted,  and  have  not  been  confounded ;"  and  he  expired  in  fuU^ 
cionfidence  that  a  convoy  of  angels  were  ready  to  conduct  his  soul  to 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  John  Haiine's  qualifications  for 
pireaching  the  gospel,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  had  reason  to 
bless  him  as  bis  greatest  earthly  benefactor :  this  was  Samfsok  Staxi- 
FOUTH,  who  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  private  in  the  army.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Sheffield,  and  grew  up  withopt  any  me^ 
ral  or  religious  instruction,  so  that  he  had  **  no  fear  of  God  before, 
his  eyes,  no  thought  of  his  providence,  of  bis  saving  mercy,  nor,  in*^ 
deed,  of  his  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  world."  Why  he  wat 
born  into  the  world,  what  was  his  business  in  it,  or  where  he  was  to 
go  when  this  life  was  over,  were  considerations,  be  says,  which  never 
entered  into  his  mind  ;  and  he  grew  up  in  the  course  of  brutal  vices, 
being  as  utterly  without  God  in  the  world  as  the  beasts  that  perish. 
He  describes  himself  as  not  onlv  fierce  and  passionate,  but  also  sni* 
leo  and  malicious,  without  any  iJeeling  of  humanitjr ;  and  disposed. 
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m8t«!a«1  of  weeping  witb  those  who  wept,  td  r^e^joiee  in  their  tiiff^* 
ings.  This  hopefal  subject  enlisted  as  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother ;  and,  after 
some  hair-breadth  escapes  from  situations  into  which  he  was  led  by  his 
own  rashness  and  profligacy,  he  joined  the  army  in  Germany  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen.— While  they  were  encamped  at 
Worms,  orders  were  read  at  the  head  Of  every  regiiiieirt,that  nosol^ 
dier  should  go  above  a  mile  from  the  camp,  on  pain  of  death,  which 
was  to  be  executed  immediately,  without  the  forms  of  a  coort-maKial. 
This  did  not  deter  Staniforth  from  straggling  ;  and  he  was  dnnking 
with  some  of  his  comrades  in  a  small  town  to  the  left  of  the  caipp» 
when  a  captain,  with  a  guard  of  horse,  came  to  take  them  up,  being 
appointed  to  seize  all  he  could  find  out  of  the  lines,  and  hang  up  the 
first  man  without  delay.  The  guard  entered  the  town  and  shut  the  gates. 
He  raw  them  in  time,  ran  to  a  wicket  in  the  great  gate,  which  was 
only  upon  the  latch,  and  before  the  gate  itself  could  be  opened  to  let 
the  hor§enFien  follow  him,  got  into  the  vineyards,  and  there  concealed 
himself  by  lying  down.  He  had  a  still  narrower  escape  not  long  after- 
wards ! — Many  complaints  had  been  n^ade  of  the  marauders  in  the 
English  army  ;  and  it  was  proclaimed,  that  the  guard  would  be  out 
every  night,  to  hang  op  the  first  offenders  who  were  taken.  This 
fi^ow  listelied  to  the  proclamation,  and  set  out,  as  soon  as  the  officer 
who  read  it  had  turned  away,  upon  a  plundering  party,  with  two  of 
lus  compantond.  They  stc^e  four  bullocks,  and  were  met  by  an  oflker 
driving  them  to  the  camp.  Staniforth  said  they  had  bought  them,  and 
the  excuse  passed.  On  the  next  day  the  owners  came  to  the  camp  to 
make  theirH:omplaint ;  and  three  of  the  beasts,  which  had  been  sold, 
but  not  slaughtered,  were  identified.  Orders  were  of  course  given 
to  arrest  the  thieves.  That  very  morning  Staniforth  had  been  sent  to' 
some  distance  on  an  ont>party,  and  thus  Providence  again  preserved 
him  from  a  shameful  death. 

jpiere  was  in  the  same  company  with  him  a  native  of  Barn^rd^Cas- 
tlert>y  name  Mark  Bond,  a  man  of  a  melancholy  but  religious  dis-* 
position,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  hope  of  being  killed.  "  Hm  ways,^^ 
•ays  Staniforth,  '*  were  not  like  those  of  other  men :  out  of  his  lit* 
tie  pay  he  !»aved  money  to  send  to  his  friends.  We  could  never  get 
him  to  drink  with  us ;  but  he  was  always  full  of  sorrow  :  he  read 
much,  and  was  much  in  private  prayer.''  The  state  of  his  mind 
arose  from  having  uttered  blasphemy  when  he  was  a  httle  boy,  and 
the  thought  of  this  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  wretchedness  and 
despair.  A  Romanist  might  here  observe,  that  a  distressing  case  like 
this,  could  not  have  occurred  in  one  of  his  persuasion  ;  and  one  who 
1hk>ws  that  the  practice  of  confession  brings  with  it  evils  tenfold  great-' 
er  than  those  which  it  palliates,  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that,  in 
our  church  j  there  should  be  so  little  intercourse  between  the  pastor 
and  the*  people.  This  poor  msn  might  have  continued  his  whole  life 
in  misery,  if  John  Haime  had  not  taken  to  preaching  in  the  army  : 
he  went  to  hear  him,  and  ibund  what  he  wanted  ;  his  peace  of  mind 
was  restored  ;  and  wishing  that  others  should  partake  in  the  happi- 
ness which  he  experienced,  he  could  think  of  no  one  who  stood 
more  in  need  of  the  same  spiritual  medicine  than  his  comrade  Stani- 
forth* He,  as  might  be  exjiected^  first  wondered  at  his  eoip<rarsatioa. 
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and  afterwards  mocked  at  it.     Bond,  however,  was  not  thus  to  he 
discouraged  :  he  met  him  one  day  when  he  was  in  distress,  having 
neither  food,  money,  nor  credit,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  hear  the 
preaching.  Staniforth  made  answer,  ''  You  had  better  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  am  both  hungry  and  dry."     Bond  did  as 
lie  was  requested  ;  took  him  to  a  sutler's,  and  treated  him,  and  per- 
suaded him  afterwards,  reluctant  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
preaching.    Incoherent  and  rhapsodical  as  such  preaching  would  be» 
it  was  better  suited  to  such  auditors  than  any  thing  more  temperate 
would  have  been  :  it  was  level  to  their  capacities  ;  and  the  passion- 
ate sincerity  with  which  it  was  delivered,  found  the  readiest  way  to 
their  feelings.     Staniforth,  who  went  with  great  unwillingness,  and 
who  was  apparently  in  no  ways  prepared  for  such  an  effect,  was,  by 
that  one  sermon,  suddenly  and  effectually  reclaimed  from  a  state  of 
habitual  brutahty  and  vice.     He  returned  to  his  tent  full  of  sorrow, 
^thoroughly  convinced  of  his  miserable  state,  and  -*  seeing  all  his  sins 
stand  in  battle-array  against  him."     The  next  day  he  went  early  to 
the  place  of  meeting :  some  soldiers  were  reading  there,  some  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  others  were  at  prayer.     One  came  up  to  him,  and 
after  inquiring  how  long  he  had  attended  the  preachers,  said  to  him, 
'*  Let  us  go  to  prayer  ;"  and  Staniforth  was  obliged  to  confess  that 
he  could  not  pray,  for  he  had  never  prayed  in  his  life,  neither  had 
he  ever  read  in  any  devotional  book.     Bond  had  a  piece  of  an  old 
Bible,  and  gave  it  to  him,  saying,  ''  I  can  do  better  without  it  than 
you."  This  was  a  true  friend.  He  found  that  Staniforth  was  in  debt ; 
and  telling  him  that  it  became  Christians  to  be  first  just,  and  then 
charitable,  said,  *'  We  will  put  both  our  pays  together,  and  live  as 
hard  as  we  can,  and  what  we  spare  will  pay  the  debt."     Such  prac- 
tice must  have  come  strongly  in  aid  of  the  preaching. 

From  that  time  Staniforth  shook  off  all  his  evil  courses :  though 
till  then  an  habitual  swearer,  he  never  afterwards  swore  an  oath  : 
though  addicted  to  drinking,  he  never  was  intoxicated  again  :  though 
a  gambler  from  his  youth  up,  he  left  off  gaming  ;  and  having  so  often 
risked  his  neck  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  he  would  not  now  gather  aa 
apple  or  a  bunch  of  grapes.     Methodism  had  wrought  in  him  a  great 
and  salutary  work  ;  but  it  taught  him  to  expect  another  change  not 
less  palpable  to  himself:  he  was  in  bitter  distress  under  the  weight 
of  his  sins,  and  he  was  taught  to  look  for  a  full  and  entire  sense  of 
deliverance  from  the  burden.     His  own  efforts  were  not  wanting  to 
bring  on  this  spiritual  crisis,  and,  after  some  months,  he  was  success- 
ful.    The  account  which  he  gives  must  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  strong  passion  made  the  impression  of  what  was  either  a  sleep* 
ing  or  a  waking  dream,  strong  as  reality  ; — ^a  far  more  probable  solu- 
tion than  would  be  afforded  by  ascribing  it  to  any  wilful  exaggeration 
or  deliberate  falsehood.    **  From  twelve  at  night,  till  two,"  he  says, 
*'  it  was  my  turn  to  stand  sentinel  at  a  dangerous  post.     I  had  a  fel- 
low-sentinel, but  I  desired  him  to  go  away,  which  he  willingly  did. 
As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  knelt  down,  and  determined  not  to  rise> 
bat  to  continue  crying  and  wrestling  with  God,  till  he  had  mercy  on 
me.     How  long  1  was  in  that  agony  I  cannot  tell  ;  but,  as  I  looked 
up  to  Heaven,  I  saw  the  clouds  open  exceeding  bright,  and  I  saw  Jesus 
Vol.  n.  a  D 
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hanging  on  the  cross*  At  the  same  moment  these  words  were  af^ 
plied  to  my  heart,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgii*eo  thee.'  All  goilt  was  gone, 
and  my  soal  was  filled  with  nnutterabie  peace  :  the  fear  of  xleath  and 
hell  was  vanished  away.  I  was  filled  with  wonder  and  astonish* 
ment.  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  the  impression  was  sttli  the  same  ; 
and,  for  about  ten  weeks,  while  I  was  awake,  let  me  be  where  I  would^ 
the  same  appearance  was  still  before  my  eyes,  and  the  same  impres- 
sion upon  my  heart,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,*  "  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  Staniforth  felt  what  he  describes,  and  imagined  what  he 
appeared  to  see  ;  but  to  publish  such  an  account  as  Wesiey  did, 
without  one  qualifying  remark,  is  obviously  to  encourage  wild  and 
dangerous  enthusiasm. 

Staniforth^s  mother  had  bought  him  off  once  when  he  enlisted,  atid 
sent  him  from  time  to  time  money,  and  such  things  as  he  wanted  and 
she  could  provide  for  him.  He  now  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  asking 
pardou  of  her  and  his  father  for  all  his  disobedience  ;  telling  them 
that  God,  for  Christ^s  sake,  had  forgiven  him  his  sins,  and  desirftog 
her  not  to  send  him  any  more  supplies,  which  he  knew  must  straiten 
her,  and  which  he  no  longer  wanted,  for  he  had  learned  to  be  coti- 
tented  with  his  pay.  This  letter  they  could  not  very  well  under- 
stand ;  it  was  handed  about  till  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  of  one  of  the  leading  Methodists  at  Sheffield  :  the  kft- 
ter  sent  Staniforth  a  **  comfortable  letter"  and  a  hymn-book  ;  the 
Ibrmer  a  letter  also,  and  a  Bible,  which  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  gold  :  as  was  a  prayer-book  also,  which  his  mother  sent  him. 
He,  as  well  as  Haime,  came  safe  out  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  wh«re 
Bond  was  twice  preserved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  one  mns* 
ket  hall  having  struck  some  money  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  anothet 
having  been  repeMed  by  a  knife.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  drafted 
into  the  artillery,  and  ordered  back  to  England  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1745.  He  was  now  quartered  at  Deptford,  and  from 
thence  was  able,  twice  a  week,  to  attend  upon  Wesley's  preaching  at 
the  Foundry,  or  at  West-street  Chapel.  At  Deptford  also  there  was 
a  meeting,  and  there  he  found  a  woman  who,  being  of  the  same  so- 
ciety, was  willing  to  take  him  for  a  husband  if  he  were  out  of  the 
army.  On  his  part,  the  match  appears  to  have  been  a  good  one  as  to 
worldly  matters :  she  was  persuaded  to  marry  him  before  his  dis- 
charge was  obtained  :  and,  on  his  wedding-day,  he  was  ordered  to 
embark  immediately  for  Holland. 

The  army  which  he  joined  in  Holland,  was  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  and  as  they  soon  came  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Staniforth  had  too  much  spirit  to  apply  for  his  discharge^ 
'*  lest  he  should  seem  afraid  to  fight,  and  so  bring  a  disgrace  upcfn 
the  Gospel."  Near  Maestricht,  two  English  regiments,  of  which 
his  was.  one,  with  some  Hanoverians  and  Dutch,  in  all  about  112,000 
men,  being  advanced  in  front  of  the  army,  had  a  sharp  action.  The 
Prince,  according  to  this  account,  forgot  to  send  them  orders  to  re- 
treat, ''  being  busy  with  his  cups  and  his  ladies  ;"  and  it  appears,  in- 
deed, as  he  says,  that  many  brave  lives  were  vilely  thrown  away  that 
day  by  his  gross  misconduct.  Among  them  was  poor  Bond  :  a  ball 
Yfetd  through  his  leg,  and  he  fell  at  Staniforth's  feet.     **  I  and  aao- 
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^r,"  flajs  he«  ^'  took  bim  in  oar  anns,  and  curried  him  out  of  tbe 
ranks,  whil6  he  was  exhorting  me  to  stasd  i«ist  in  the  Lord.  We  laid 
bim  down,  took  oar  leave  of  him,  and  fell  into  our  ranks  again*"  In 
Ibeir  further  retreat,  Staniforth  agiiin  met  with  him,  when  be  had  re- 
ceived another  ball  through  his  thigh,  and  the  French  pressed  a  poo 
Ibem  at  that  time  so  closely,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  him, 
thus  mortally  wotioded,  '*  bttt  with  hts  heart  full  of  love,  and  his 
^es  falkof  Heaven,"—"  There,"  says  be,  '«  fell  a  great  Christian, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  faithful  friend." 

Whea  the  army  went  into  wuiter  quarters,  Staniforth  obtained  his 
discharge  for  tifleen  guineas,  which  his  wife  remitted  him.  He  now 
settled  at  Deptford,  became  a  leading  man  among  the  Methodists 
there,  and  finally  a  preacher  ifi  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  in  and 
about  London.  And  however  little  it  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained,  his  life 
was  hoaonrable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  others.  *'  I  made  it  a 
XQle,V  he  says,  "  from  the  beginning,  to  bear  my  own  expenses  ; 
this  cost  me  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year  ;  alnd  I  bless  God  1  can'  bear 
it*  Beside  visiting  the  class  atid  band,  and  visiting  the  sick,  I  preach 
fire  or  six  times  ic^  the  week.  And  tlye  Lord  gives  me  to  rejoice  iu 
that  I  can  still  say,  these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities." 
His  preaching  was  so  well  liked,  that  he  was  more  than  once  invited 
to  leave  the  Connexion,  and  take  care  of  a  separate  congregation, 
•mth  a  salary  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year :  but  he  was  attached  to 
Ifethodism  :  he  saw  that  it  was  much  injured  by  such  separation  ;  he 
was  not  weary  of  bis  labour ;  and  as  to  pecuniary  considerations, 
tbey  hjsd  no  weight  with  him.  The  course  of  his  life,  and  the  hap^* 
py  state  of  his  mind,  are  thus  described  by  himself  :  "  1  pray  with 
mj  wife  before  I  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  at  breakfast-time  with 
my  family  and  all  who  are  in  the  house.  The  former  part  of  the  day 
1  spend  in  my  business  ;  my  spare  hours  in  reading  and  private  ex- 
ercise. Most  evenings  1  preach,  so  that  I  am  seldom  at  home  be- 
lore  nine  o'clock  ;  bat,  though  I  am  so  much  out  at  nights,  and  gen- 
erally alone,  God  keeps  me  both  from  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  :  and 
many  times  I  am  as  fresh  when  I  come  in  at  night,  as  I  was  when  T 
•went  out  in  the  morning.  I  conclude  the  day  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  in  praying  with  my  faniily.  I  am  now  in  the  sixty -third 
year  of  my  age,  and,  glory  be  to  God,  I  am  not  weary  of  well-doing. 
I  find  my  desires  after  God  stronger  than  ever  ;  my  understanding  is 
more  clear  in  the  things  of  God  ;  and  my  heart  is  united  more  than 
««ver  both  to  God  and  his  people.  1  know  their  religion  and  mine  is 
the  gift  of  God  through  Christ,  and  the  work  of  God  by  his  Spirit : 
It  IS  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  received  and  retained  by  faith,  in 
the  use  of  all  gospel  ordinances.  It  consists  in  an  entire  deadness  to 
tlie  world  and  to  our  own  will ;  and  an  entire  devotedness  of  our 
souls,  bodies,  time,  and  substance,  to  God,  through  Christ  Jesus.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
all  mankind  for  God's  sake.  This  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
love  to  us  :  fVe  love  him,  because  we  know  hejirst  loved  us  ;  a  sense  of 
which  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  GbosJ  that  is  giv6n 
to  us.  From  the  little  hereof  that  I  have  experienced,  I  know,  he 
that  experiences  this  religion  is  a  happy  man." 
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No  man  fbtincl  his  way  into  the  Methodist  connexion  in  a  qiiteler 
manner,  nor  brought  with  him  a  finer  and  more  reasonable  mind  than 
George  Story,  a  native  of  Hartbill,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire.  The  circumstances  of  bis  boyhood  were  favourable  to  his 
disposition  :  his  parents  taught  htm  early  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  their  instructions,  he  says,  were  tedions  and  irksome;  yet  the 
impression  which  they  made  was  never  lost,  and  often  recurred  when 
he  was  alone,  or  in  places  of  temptation.  The  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish also  was  a  pious  and  venerable  man  :  the  solemnity  with  which 
be  performed  his  duty  impressed  the  boy  with  an  awful  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  ;  and,  when  he  listened  to  the  burial-service,  he 
bad  a  distant  prospect  of  judgment  and  eternity.  Thunder  and  lights 
niDg  filled  him  with  a  solemn  delight,  as  a  manifestation  of 'the  ma'» 
jesty  and  power  of  the  Almighty.  His  heart,  as  well  as  his  imagina- 
tion, was  open  to  all  wholesome  influences  ;  and  having  one  day  ktllo 
ed  a  young  bird  by  throwing  a  ston^  at  it,  grief  and  remorse  for  the 
pain  which  he  had  inflicted,  kept  him  waking  during  several  nights^; 
and  tears  and  prayers  to  God  for  pardon  were  the  only  means  where- 
in he  could  find  relief  After  a  decent  school  education,  he  was  pla* 
ced  with  a  country  bookseller.  Here,  being  surrounded  with  books, 
he  read  with  insatiable  and  indiscriminate  avidity  ;  histories,  no- 
vels, plays,  and  romances,  were  perused  by  dozens.  He  studied 
short-hand,  and  improved  the  knowledge  which  he  had  learned  at 
school  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  ;  picked  up  something  of  ge>- 
pgraphy,  astronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  physical 
science  ;  and  tired  himself  with  the  Statotes  at  Large.  The  Uires  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  delighted  him  so  much,  that  at  one  titne  be 
resolved  to  take  them  for  his  models  ;  and  Thomas  Taylor  or  John 
Fransham  would  then  have  found  him  in  a  fit  state  to  have  receiTed 
the  mysteries  of  Paganism.  He  frequently  read  till  eleven  at  night, 
and  began  again  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  always  had  a 
book  before  him  while  he  was  at  his  meals. 

From  the  shop  he  entered  the  printing-office,  and,  applying  htm- 
self  sedulously  to  the  business,  learned  to  despatch  it  with  much  re- 
gularity, so  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  both  for  study  and  recreation. 
One  summer  he  was  an  angler,  the  next  he  was  a  florist,  and  cultiva- 
ted auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  These  pursuits  soon  became  insi- 
pid. He  tried  cards,* and  found  them  only  implements  for  unprofital^y 
consuming  time  ;  and,  when  led  into  drinking,  in  the  midst  of  that  fol- 
ly he  .saw  its  madness,  and  turned  from  it  with  abhorrence.  He  ho- 
oped that  horse-racing  might  be  found  a  more  manly  and  rational 
amusement ;  so  he  attended  the  races  at  Doncaster,  with  the  most 
fliattering  expectations  of  the  happiness  he  should  find  that  week. 
"  The  first  day,"  says  he,  *'  vanished  away  without  any  satis&etion  : 
the  second  was  still  worse.  As  I  passed  though  the  company  deject- 
ed and  disappointed,  it  occurred  to  my  mind,  What  is  all  this  ina- 
mense  multitude  assembled  here  for  ?  to  see  a  few  horses  gallop  tivo 
or  three  times  rdund  the  course,  as  if  the  devil  were  both  in  them 
and  their  riders  !  Certainly,  we  are  all  mad,  we  are  fit  for  Bedlam,  if 
we  imagine  that  the  Almighty  made  us  for  no  other  purpose  bat  to 
seejc  happiness  in  such  senseless  amusements.  I  was  ashamed  and 
confounded,  and  determined  never  to  be  seen  there  any  more."  ' 
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At  thts  time  he  had  risen  to  the  management  of  the  printing-office  : 
lie  had  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  select  the  paragraphs  trom 
other  papers,  prepare  the  advertisements,  correct  the  press,  and 
su-perintend  the  journeymen  and  apprentices  ;  an  employment,  he 
Bays,  which  flattered  his  vanity,  increased  his  native  pride,  and  con- 
«eqi]eatly  led  him  further  from  God.  Fornow,  in  the  course  of  his 
tlesultory  reading,  he  fell  in  with  some  of  those  pernicious  writers 
who  h&ve  employed  themselves  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  human 
happiness.  **  I  read  and  reasoned,"  says  he,  *'  till  the  Bible  t^rew 
not  only  dull,  but,  I  thought,  full  of  contradictions.  1  staggered  tirst 
at  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  Bible  altogether, 
and. sunk  into  Fatalism  and  Deism."  In  this  state  of  mind,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  went  to  London,  in  full  hope  of  there  finding  the 
happiness  of  which  he  was  in  search.  But  neiv  things  soon  became 
old  :  they  palled  upon  him  ;  and,  instead  of  happiness,  an  unaccounta- 
ble anguish  of  spirit  followed  whenever  his  mind  sunk  back  upon 
-itself.  He  would  have  gladly  gone  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  continual 
change,  but  it  was  a  time  of  war.  He  resolved  to  try  if  religion 
would  afford  him  relief,  and  went  to  several  places  of  worship ;  '*  but 
even  this,"  says  he,  **  was  in  vain  ;  there  was  something  dull  and 
disagreeable  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  and  I  knew  not  that  the 
malady  was  in  myself.  At  length  1  found  Mr.  Whitefield's  chapel,  iu 
Tottenham-Court-Road,  and  was  agreeably  entertained  with  his  man- 
ner of  preaching  :  his  discourses  were  so  engaging,  that,  when  I  re- 
tired to  my  lodgings,  1  wrote  down  the  substance  of  them  in  my  jour- 
nal, and  frequently  read  them  over  with  pleasure  ;  but  still  nothing 
reached  my  case,  nor  had  I  any  light  into  the  state  of  my  soul.  Mean- 
time, on  the  week  nights,  I  went  to  the  theatres,  nor  could  1  discern 
-any  difference  between  Mr.  Whitetield's  preaching,  and  seeing  a 
good  tragedy." 

Weary  of  ev^ry  thing,  and  all  places  being  alike  to  him,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  returned  into  the  country,  and  think- 
ing himself  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  enter  into  business  for 
himself,  as  they  would  fain  have  had  him  do,  undertook,,  once  more, 
the  management  of  a  printing-office.  He  wanted  for  nothing,  he 
had  more  money  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  yet,  in  his^  own 
•words,  he  was  as  wretched  as  he  could  live,  without  knowing  either 
the  cause  of  his  misery,  or  any  way  to  escape  from  it.  For  some 
years  be  had  attempted  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  reason  ; 
«hnt  even  at  that  bar  he  stood  condemned.  His  temper  was  passion- 
•  ate  ;  he  struggled  against  this,  having  thus  far  protited  by  the  les- 
•Bons  of  the  Stoics;  and  greatly  was  he  pleased  when  he  obtained  a 
victory  over  his  own  anger ;  but,  upon  sudden  temptation,  all  his 
resolutions  were  "  as  a  thread  of  flax  before  the  tire."  He  mixed 
with  jovial  company,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  their  spirit;  but,  in 
the  midtst  of  levity,  there  was  a  weight  and  hollowness  within  him  : 
-experience  taught  him  that  this  laughter  was  madness  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  sober  thoughts,  he  found  into  how  deep  a  melancholy  a 
stimulated  mirth  subsides.  He  wandered  to  different  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  found  matter  of  disquiet  at  all ;  at  length  he  forsook  them 
all,  and  shut  himself  up  on  Sundays,  or  went  into  the  solitude  of  a 
neighbouring  wood.     **  Here,"  says  he,  '*  1  considered,  with  the 
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olosest  attention  I  was  able,  tbe  argoments  for  and  against  Deisok 
I  w^ould  gladly  have  given  credit  to  the  Christian  Revelation,  birt 
eould  not.  My  reason  leaned  on  the  wrong  side,  and  involved  me  in 
endless  perplexities.  I  likewise  endeavoured  to  fortify  myself  witb 
stroDger  arguments  and  firmer  resolutions  aeainst  my  evil  tempers  ; 
for  since  1  could  not  be  a  Christian,  I  wished,  however,  to  be  a  good 
moral  Heathen.  Internal  anguish  frequently  compelled  me  to  sup^ 
plicate  the  Divine  Being  for  mercy  and  truth.  I  seldom  gave  over 
till  my  heart  was  melted,  and  1  felt  something  of  God's  presence ; 
but  I  restrained  those  gracious  impressions  only  for  a  short  time." 

ft  so  happened  that  he  was  employed  to  abridge  and  print  the  life  of 
Eugene  Aram,  a  remarkable  man,  who  was  executed  for  a  case  of  mur- 
der, in  a  strange  manner  brought  to  light  long  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime.  The  account  of  this  person's  extraordinary  attainments 
kindled  Story  with  emulation,  and  he  had  determined  to  take  as  much 
jpains  himself  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  when  some  thoughts 
fastened  upon  his  mind,  and  broke  in  pieces  all  his  schemes.  ^'  Th^ 
wisdom  of  this  world,"  said  he  to  himself,  ''  is  foolishness  with  God. 
What  did  this  man's  wisdom  profit  him  ?  It  did  not  save  him  frpoi 
being  a  thief  and  a  murderer  ; — no,  nor  from  attempting  his  ova 
life.  True  wisdom  is  foolishness  with  men.  He  that  will  be  wise, 
most  first^ become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise.  I  was  like  a  man  awar 
kened  out  of  sleep,"  he  continues  :  *<  I  was  astonished  ;  1  felt  my- 
self wrong  ;  I  was  conscious  I  had  been  pursuing  a  Tain  shadow,  and 
that  God  only  could  direct  me  into  the  right  path.  1,  therefore,  ap- 
plied to  him  with  earnest  importunity,  entreating  him  to  show  me  tbe 
true  way  to  happiness,  which  I  was  determined  to  follow,  however 
difficult  or  dangerous."  Just  at  this  time  Methodism  began  to  fionr 
rish  in  his  native  village  :  his  mother  joined  the  Society,  and  sent 
him  a  message,  entreating  him  to  converse  with  persons  of  this  de- 
scription. To  gratify  her,  being  an  obedient  son,  he  called  accord- 
ingly at  a  Methodist's  house,  and  the  persons  who  were  assembled 
there  went  to  prayer  with  him,  and  for  him,  a  considerable  time* 
The  result  was,  as  might  be  expected — he  looked  upon  them  a« 
well-meaning  ignorant  people,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter. After  a  few  days  they  desired  he  would  come  a^in  ;  and  be, 
eonsidering  that  it  was  his  mother's  request,  went  without  hesitation, 
though  perhaps  not  very  desirous  of  being  prayed  for  a  second  time. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  argument  was  tried  ;  and  he  disputed 
with  them  for  some  hours,  till  they  were  fairly  wearied,  without 
having  produced  the  slightest  impression  upon  him.  To  attack  him 
on  the  side  o(  his  reason  was  not  indeed  the  way  by  which  such  rea- 
soners  were  likely  to  prevail ;  such  a  proceeding  would  serve  onlj 
to  stimulate  his  vanity  and  provoke  his  pride  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
was  about  to  withdraw,  not  a  little  elevated  with  the  triumph  which 
he  had  obtained,  when  a  woman  of  the  company  desired  to  aak  him 
a  few  questions.  The  first  was,  ««  Are  you  happy  ?"  His  connte- 
nance  instantly  fell,  and  he  honestly  answered,  '*  No." — **  Are  yea 
not  desirous  of  finding  happiness  ?"  she  pursued.  He  replied,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  any  terms,  and  had  long  sought  for 
it  in  every  way,  but  in  vain.  She  then  told  him,  that  if  he.  sought 
the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  he  would  certainly  find  in  him  that  peac^ 
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tmi  pleasure  which  the  world  could  not  bestow.  The  right  string 
had  now  been  touched  :  every  word  sunk  deep  into  his  mind  ;  and 
he  says,  that  from  that  moment  he  never  lost  his  resolution  of  being 
truly  devoted  to  God. 

The  books  which  had  misled  him  he  cast  into  the  fire  ;  and  willing 
as  he  now  was  to  be  led  astray  in  a  different  direction  by  his  new  as- 
sociates, his  happy  disposition  preserved  him.  Not  having  the  hor« 
rible  fears,  and  terrors,  and  agonies,  which  others  declared  they  had 
experienced  in  the  new  birth,  and  of  which  exhibitions  were  fre- 
quently occurring,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  himself  into  the  same 
itate,  but  never  could  succeed  in  inducing^  these  throes  of  spiritual 
labour.  Yet  thinking  it  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  regene- 
ration, and  not  feeling  that  consciousness  of  sanctification  which  his 
fellows  professed,  doubts  came  upon  him  thick  and  thronging.  Some- 
times he  fell  back  toward  his  old  scepticism  :  sometimes  inclined  t% 
the  miserable  notion  of  predestination  ;  plunging,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  into  the  blackness  of  darkness.  He  found  at  length  the 
folly  of  reasoning  himself  into  despair,  and' the  unreasonableness  of 
expecting  a  miraculous  manifestation  in  his  own  bodily  feelings  ;  and 
he  learned,  in  the  true  path  of  Christian  humility,  to  turn  from  all 
presumptuous  reasonings,  and  staying  his  mind  upon  God,  to  repose 
and  trust  in  him  with  a  child-like  entireness  of  belief  and  love. 
This  was  at  first  mortifying  to  his  proud  reason  and  vain  imagina- 
tion ;  but  it  brought  with  it  at  length  **  an  ever-permanent  peace, 
which  kept  his  heart  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  ;"  not  the 
overflowing  joys  which  he  expected,  and  had  been  taught  to  expect* 
by  enthusiastic  men  ;  but  that  peace  which  God  himself  hath  assu- 
red to  alt  who  seek  him  in  humility  and  truth,  and  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  There  is' not,  in  the  whole  hagiography  of  Metho- 
dism a  more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  case  than  this  : — livine 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  Methodists,  enrolled  among  them,  ana 
acting  and  preaching  with  them  for  more  than  fifty  years,  George 
Story  never  became  an  enthusiast :  his  nature  seems  not  to  have 
heen  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


PROVISION    FOR  THE   LAT-PREACHERS    AND    THEIR  FAMILIES*-^^ 
KIKGSWOOD  SCHOOL — THE  CONFERENCE. 

At  first  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  lay-preachers.  The 
enthusiasts  who  ofiered  themselves  to  the  work  literally  took  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  what  they  should  eat,  nor  what  they  should 
drink,  nor  yet  for  the  body  what  they  should  put  on.  They  trusted 
in  Him  who  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  who  sent  his  ravens  to  Eli- 
jah in  the  wilderness.  *<  He  who  had  a  staff,"  says  one  of  these  fii^t  iti- 
nerants, *'  might  take  one  ;  he  who  had  none  might  go  without."  They 
were  lodged  and  fed  by  some  of  the  Society  wherever  they  went ;  and 
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ivbeQ  they  wanted  clothes,  if  they  wete  not  supplied  by  iDdivido^ 
irieods,  they  represented  their  necessity  to  the  steivards.  St.  Francis 
and  his  followers  did  not  commit  themselves  with  more  confidence  to 
the  care  of  Providence,  nor  with  a  more  entire  disregard  of  all  human 
means.  But  the  Friars  Minorite  were  marked  by  their  habit,  for  privi- 
leged, as  well  as  peculiar  persons  ;  and  as  they  professed  poverty,  the 
poorer  and  the  more  miserable  their  appearance,  the  greater  was  the 
respect  which  they  obtained  from  the  people,    in  England  rags  w:ere 
no  recommendation  ;  and  it  was  found  a  great  inconvenience  that 
the  popular  itinerants  should  be  clothed  in  the  best  apparel,  while 
the  usefulness  of  their  fellows,  who  were  equally  devoted  to  the 
cause,  was   lessened  by  the   shabbiness  of  their  appearance.  .  To 
remedy  this  evil  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  every  circuit  should 
allow  its  preacher  three  pounds  per  quarter  to  provide  himself  with 
clothing  and  books.    Not  long  after  tins' arrangement  had  been  made» 
Mr.  Wesley  proposed  that  Mather  should  go  with  him  into  Ireland 
on  one  of  his   preaching  expeditions,  and  promised  that  his   wife 
should  be  supported  during  his  absence.     Mather  cheerfully  con-' 
scnted  ;  but  when  he  came  to  talk  with  bis  friends  upon  the  subject, 
they  cautioned  him  to  beware  how  he  relied  for  his  wife's  support 
upon  a  mere  promise  of  this  kind ;  for,  when  Mr  Wesley  was  gone» 
the  matter  would  rest  with  the  steward«».     Upon  this  jVlather  thought 
itnecessarv  to  talk  with  the  stewards  himself;  they  asked  him  hovr 
much  would  be  sufficient  for  his  wife  ;  and  when  he  said  four  shil- 
lings a  week,  they  thought  it  more  than  could  be  afforded,  and  Mather* 
therefore,  refused  to  undertake  the  journey.  However,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
wives  of  the  itinerants  was  clearly  perceived,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  Mather^s  demand  was  acknowledged.    He  was  called  upon  to  travel  . 
accordingly,  and  from  that^ime  the  stated  allowance  was  continued 
for  very  many  years  at  the  sum  which  he  had  fixed.     A  further 
allowance  was  made  of  twenty  shiUings  a  quarter  for  every  child  ; 
and  when  a  preacher  was  at  home,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  eighteen- 
pence  a  day  for  his  board  f  the  computation  b,eing  four-pence .  for 
breakfast,  six-pence  for  dinner,  and  four-pence  each  for  tea  and  sup- 
per ;  with  the  condition,  that  whenever  he  was  invited  out,  a  de- 
duction was  to  be  made  for  the  meal.  ' 

But  further  relief  was  still  necessary  for  those  married  preachers 
who  gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  service  of  Methodism.  Their 
boys,  when  they  grew  too  big  to  be  under  the  mother^s  direction, 
were  in  a  worse  state  than  other  children,  and  were  exposed  to  a 
thousand  temptations,  having  no  father  to  control  and  instruct  them. 
'*  Was  it  fit,"  said  Wesley,  *'  that  the  children  of  those  who  leave 
wife,  home,  and  all  that  is  dear,  to  save  souls  from  death,  should 
want  what  is  needful  either  for  soul  or  body  ?  Ought  not  the  Soci- 
ety to  supply  what  the  parent  could  not,  because  of  his  labours  in  the 
Gospel  ? — The  preacher,  eased  of  this  weight,  would  go  on  the 
more  cheerfully,  and  perhaps  many  of  these  children  might,  in  tinae, 
fill  up  the  place  of  those  who  should  have  rested  from  their  labours.'' 
The  obvious  remedy  was  to  found  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
preachers  ;  and  thinking  that  the  wealthier  members  of  the  Societjr 
would  rejoice  if  an  opportunity  were  given  them  to  separate  tfateir 
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children  frcmi  the  contagioo  of  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  the  expenses  of  the  eleemosynary  part  of  the  institution  might 
io  great  measure  he  defrayed  by  their  nteans. 

Some  tracts  upon  education  had  led  him  to  consider  the  defects  of 
English  schools  ;  the  mode  of  teaching,  defective  as  that  is,  he  did 
not  regard  ;  it  was  the^  moral  discipline  which  fixed  his  attention  ; 
and  in  founding  a  seminary  for  his  own  people,  whose  steady  in* 
crease  he  now  contemplated  as  no  longer  doubtful,  he  resolved  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  insti- 
tutions. The  first  point  was  to  find  a  situation  not  too  far  from  a 
great  town,  which  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  so  large  a  house- 
hold as  he  was  about  to  establish,  nor  yet  too  near,  and  much  less  ia 
it.  For  in  towns  the  boys,  whenever  they  went  abroad,  would  have 
too  many  things  to  engage  their  thoughts,  which  ought,  he  said,  to 
be  diverted  as  little  as  possible  from  the  objects  of  their  learning  ; 
and  they  would  have  too  many  other  children  round  about  them» 
Some  of  whom  they  were  liable  to  meet  every  day,  whose  example 
would  neither  forward  them  in  learning  nor  in  religion.  He  chose 
a  spot,  three  miles  from  Bristol,  in  the  middle  of  Kingswood,  on  the 
side  of  a  small  hill,  sloping  to  the  west,  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north,  and  affording  room  for  large  gardens.  At  that  time  it  was 
quite  private  and  remote  from  all  highways  :  now  the  turnpike  road 
passes  close  beside  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  filthy  population.  He 
built  the  house  of  a  size  to  contain  fifty  children,  besides  masters  and 
servants,  reserving  one  room  and  a  little  study  for  his  own  use. 

In  looking  for  masters  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  the  nation ;  and  yet  he  found  it  no  easy  thing  to 
procure  such  as  he  desired — men  of  competent  acquirements,  "  who 
were  truly  devoted  to  God,  who  sought  nothing  on  earth,  neither 
pleasure,  nor  ease,  nor  profit,  nor  the  praise  of  men.''  The  first 
rule  respecting  scholars  was,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  after 
he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  before  that  age,  it  was  thought  he  <;ould 
DOt  well  be  rooted  either  in  bad  habits  or  ill  principles  ;  he  resolved 
also,  not  to  receive  any  that  came  to  hand,  but,  if  possible,  **  only 
such  as  had  some  thoughts  of  God,  and  some  desire  of  saving  their 
souls  ;  and  such,  whose  parents  desired  they  should  not  be  almost, 
but  altogether  Christians."  The  proposed  object  was,  **  to  answer 
the  design  of  Christian  education,  by  framing  their  minds,  through 
the  help  of  God,  to  wisdom  and  holiness,  by  instilling  the  principles 
of  true  religion,  speculative  and  practical,  and  training  them  up  in  the 
ancient  way,  that  they  might  be  rational,  scriptural  Christians.''  Ac- 
cordingly he  proclaimed,  that  the  children  of  tender  parents  had  no 
business  there,  and  that  no  child  should  be  received,  unless  his  pa- 
rents weuld  agree  that  he  should  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  that  they  would  not  take  him  from  school,  no,  not  for  a  day,  till 
they  took  him  for  good  and  all.  **  The  reasonableness  of  this  un- 
common rule,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  -shown  by  constant  experience  ; 
for  children  may  unlearn  as  much  in  one  week,  as  they  have  learned 
in  several  ;  nay,  and  contract  a  prejudice  to  exact  discipline  which 
never  can  be  removed."  Had  Wesley  been  a  father,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  such  a  rule  is  unreasonable,  and  felt  that  it  is 
d[K>minable  :  uncommon,  unhappily,  it  is  not,  for  it  makes  a  part  of 
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the  Jesuit  establishments,  and  was  adopted  also  by  Boonaparte  as 
part  of  his  plan  for  training  up  an  army  of  Maoielukes  in  Europe  ; 
no  rule  could  better  forward  the  purpose  of  those  who  desire  to  euy 
slave  mankind. 

The  children  were  to  rise  at  four,  winter  and  summer :  this, 
Wesley  said,  he  knew  by  constant  observation,  and  by  long  ^experi- 
ence, to  be  of  admirable  use  either  for  preserving  a  good,  or  im- 
proving a  bad  constitution  :  and  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  of  peculiar 
service  in  almost  all  nervous  complaints,  both  in  preventing  and  tn 
removing  them.  They  were  to  spend  the  time  till  five  in  private, 
partly  in  reading,  partly  in  singing,  partly  in  prayer,  and  in  self- 
examination  and  meditation,  those  that  were  capable  of  it.  Poor 
boys !  they  had  better  have  spent  it  in  sleep.  From  five  till  seven 
they  breakfasted  and  walked,  or  worked,  the  master  being  with 
them  ;  ior  the  master  was  constantly  to  be  present ;  and  there  were 
DO  holidays,  and  no  play  on  any  day.  Wesley  had  learnt  a  soqr 
German  proverb,  saying,  ^'  he  that  plays  when  he  is  a  child,  will 
play  when  he  is  ,a  man  ;"  and  he  had  forgotten  an  English  one,  pro- 
ceeding from  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  tells  us  by  what 
kind  of  discipline  Jack  may  be  made  a  dull  l^oy  :  "  Why,"  he  asks, 
'^  should  he  learn  now  what  he  must  unlearn  by  and  by  ?"  Why  ? — 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  fed  with  milk  when  a  suckling,  be? 
cause  it  is  food  convenient  for  hLm.  They  were  to  work  in  fair 
weather,  according  to  their  strength,  in  the  garden  :  on  rainy  days, 
in  the  house,  always  in  presence  of  a  master  ;  for  they  were  never, 
day  or  night,  to  be  alone.  This  part  of  his  system  Wesley  adopted 
from  the  great  school  at  Jena,  in  Saxony  ;  it  is  the  practice  of  Ca- 
tholic schools,  and  may  perhaps,  upon  a  comparison  of  evils,  be 
better  than  the  opposite  extreme  which  leaves  the  boys>,  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  wholly  without  superintendence.  At  a 
great  expense  of  instinct  and  enjoyment,  and  of  that  freedom  of  cha- 
racter without  which  the  best  character  can  only  obtain  from  us  a 
cold  esteem,  it  gets  rid  of  much  vice,  much  cruelty,  and  much  ua- 
happiness.  The  school  hours  were  from  seven  to  eleven,  and  from 
one  to  five :  eight  was  the  hour  for  going  to  bed  ;  they  slept  in  one 
dormitory,  each  in  a  separate  bed  ;  a  master  lay  in  the  same  room, 
and  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  there.  Their  food  was  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  two  days  in  the  week,  no  meat  was  allowed. 

The  things  to  be  taught  there  make  a  formidable  catalogue  in  tbe 
founder's  plan  ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  ;  English,  French,  La- 
tin, Greek,  Hebrew  ;  history,  geography,  chronology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics  ;  geometry,  algebra  ;  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphy- 
sics. No  Roman  author  was  tabe  read  who  had  lived  later  than  the 
Augustan  age,  except  certain  selections  from  Juvenal,  Ferisius,  and 
Martial.  This  was  carrying  classical  puritanism  to  an  extreme  ;  and 
it  indicates  no  very  sound  judgment  that  Wesley  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  few  of  the  modern  Latin  writers  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  whom  he  rejected.  The  classics  which  were  retained  were 
to  bexiarefuUy  expurgated  :  there  had  been  a  time  when  hlB  was  for 
interdicting  them  altogether,  as  improper  to  be  used  in  the  educatioa 
of  Christian  youths  but  this  folly  he  had  long  outgrown. 
He  was  enabled  to  establish  the  school  by  the  bounty  of  Lady 
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Maxwell,  one  of  bi»  few  converts  in  high  life.  She  was  pf  the  ftmtly 
of  the  Bridhanesy  tn  Ayrshire  ;  was  married  to  Sir  Walter  Maxw^H 
at  the  age  of  17 ;  at  19  was  left  a  widow  ;  and»  six  weeks  after  the 
"^eath  of  her  husband,  lost  her  son  and  only  child.  From  that  hour 
she  was  never  known  to  mention  either.  Weaned  from  the  world 
by  these  severe  dispensations,  she  looked  for  comfort  to  Him  who 
giveth  and  who  taketh  away  ;  and  what  little  of  her  diary  has  ap-' 
peared  shows  more  of  high  enthusiastic  devotion,  unmingled  and 
undebased,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  composition  of  the  kind. 
She  used  to  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Methodists,  she  should 
never  have  had  those  enjoyments  in  religion  to  which  she  had  at- 
tained ;  because  it  is  seldom  or  never  that  we  go  further  than  our 
instructors  teach  us.  It  was,  however,  many  years  before  she  for- 
mally joined  them,  and  she  never  forsook  the  church  of  Scot^^nd. 
She  lived  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society.  The  school  wa^ 
funded  long  before  she  became  a  member  ;  but  Wesley  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  his  design  to  her,  than  she  presented  him  with 
l^ank  notes  to  the  amount  of  500/.  and  told  him  to  begin  imme- 
diately. After  some  time  she  asked  how  the  building  was  going  on, 
and  whether  he  stood  in  need  of  further  assistance  ;  and  hearing 
that  a  debt  of  3001.  bad  been  incurred,  though  he  desired  that  she 
would  not  consider  herself  under  any  obligation  in  the  business,  she 
immediately  gave  him  the  whole  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1748  :  in  two  or  three  months  there 
were  twenty-eight  scholars^,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
discipline ;  and  so  little  was  economy  in  education  und^stood  in 
tl^ose  days,  that  there  was  an  establishment  of  six  masters  for  them. 
•*  From  the  very  beginning,"  says  Wesley,  "  I  met  with  all  sorts  of 
discouragements.  Cavillers,  and  prophets  of  evil,  were  on  every 
dide.  An  hundred  objection?  were  made,  both  to  the  whole  design, 
and  every  particular  branch  of  it,  especially  by  those  from  whom  I 
had  reason  to  expect  better  things.  Notwithstanding  which,  through 
God's  help,  I  went  on  ;  wrote  an  English,  a  Latin,  a  Greek,  a  He- 
brew, and  ■  a  French  grammar  ;  and  printed  PrcehctiQues  Pueriles^ 
with  many  other  books,  for  the  use  of  the  school."  In  making  his 
grammars,  Wesley  rejected  much  of  the  rubbish  with  which  such 
books  are  encumbered  :  they  might  have  been  simplified  still  further ; 
bat  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Bell,  the  friend  of  children,  to  establish 
the  principle  in  education,  that  every  lesson  should  be  made  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  the  child. 

Upon  visiting  the  school  a  year  afler  its  establishment,  he  found 
that  several  rules  had  been  habitually  neglected ;  and  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  send  away  some  of  the  children,  and  suffer  none  to 
remain  who  were  not  clearly  satisfied  with  them,  and  determined  to 
observe  them  all.  By  the  second  year  the  scholars  had  been  redu- 
ced from  twenty-eight  to  eighteen  :  it  is  marvellous  indeed  that  any 
but  the  sons  of  the  preachers  should  have  remained ;  that  any  pa^ 
rents  should  have  suffered  their  children  to  be  bred  up  in  a  manner 
which  would  inevitably,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hundred, 
either  disgust  them  with  religion,  or  make  them  hypocrites.  **  I 
wonder,"  says  he,  '*  bow  I  am  withheld  from  dropping  the  whole 
design,  so  many  difficulties  have  continiially  attended  it ;  yet  if  this 
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counsel  is  of  Ood  it  shall  stand,  and  all  hinderanees  shall  tatn  Into 
blessings."  The  house  was  in  a  state  of  complete  anatchy.  One 
of  the  masters  was  so  rough  and  disohltging,  that  the  children  were 
little  profited  by  him  :  a  second,  though  honest  and  diligent,  was 
rendered  contemptible  by  his  person  and  manner :  the  third  had 
been  useful,  till  the  fourth  set  the  boys  against  him  ;  and  the  two 
others  were  weighed  down  by  the  rest,  who  neither  observed  the 
rules  in  the  school  nor  out  of  it.  -To  crown  all,  the  housekeeper 
neglected  her  duty,  being  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  another  kind  ; 
and  the  four  maids  were  divided  into  two  parties.  This  pitiful  case 
be  published  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  and  cut  down  the 
establishment  to  two  masters,  a  housekeeper,  and  a  maid,  Two  of 
tile  elder  boys  were  dismissed  as  incorrigible,  out  of  four  or  five 
who  were  «*  very  uncommonly  wicked,**  (a  very  uncommon  pro- 
prortioO  of  wicked  boys  out  of  eighteen,)  and  five  more  soon  went 
away.  Still  it  went  on  badly  :  four  years  afterwards  he  speaks  <tf 
endeavouring  once  more  to  bring  it  into  order.  •*  Surely,"  he  »ays, 
**  the  importance  of  this  design  is  apparent,  even  from  the  difficult- 
ties  that  attend  it.  I  spent  more  money,  and  time,  and  care  on  this 
than  almost  any  design  1  ever  had  ;  and  still  it  etercises  all  the  pa^ 
tience  I  have.     But  it  is  worth  all  the  labour." 

Provision  had  thus  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preach^ 
ers*  families,  and  the  education  of  their  sons.  A  Conference,  to 
which  Wesley,  in  the  year  1744,  invited  his  brother  Charles,  four 
other  clergymen,  who  co-operated  with  him,  and  four  of  his  lay 
pdreachers,  was  from  that  time  held  annually,  and  became  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  examined  and 
determined.  They  began  their  first  meeting  by  recording  their  de- 
sire^ ^*  that  all  things  might  be  considered  as  in  the  immediate  pre^ 
sencis  of  God  :  that  they  might  meet  with  a  single  eye,  and  as  little 
children  who  had  every  thing  to  learn  ;  that  every  point  which  was 
proposed  might  be  examined  to  the  foundation  ;  that  every  person 
might  speak  freely  whatever  was  in  his  heart ;  and  that  every  quefr- 
tion  which  might  arise  should  be  thoroughly  debated  and  settled." 
There  was  no  reason,  they  said,  to  be  afraid  of  doing  this,  lest  they 
should  overturn  their  first  principles  :  for  if  they  were  false,  the 
sooner  they  were  overturned  the  better  ;  if  they  were  true,  they 
would  bear  the  strictest  examination.  They  determined,  in  the  in- 
tcrmedi.ate  hours  of  this  Conference,  to  visit  none  but  the  sick,,  and 
to  spend  all  the  time  that  remained  in  retirement;  giving  thetnselve^ 
to  prayer  for  one  another,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  this  their  labour. 
With  regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  they  agreed  that,  in 
speculative  things,  each  could  only  submit  so  far  as  his  judgment 
should  be  convinced  ;  and  that,  in  every  practical  point,  each  would 
submit,  so  far  as  he  could,  without  wounding  his  conscience.  Further 
than  this,  thev  maintained,  a  Christian  could  not  submit  to  any  man 
Or  number  of  men  opdn  earth  ;  either  to  council,  bishop,  or  convo- 
cation. And  this  was  that  grand  principle  of  private  judgment  on 
which  all  the  reformers  proceeded.  Every  man  must  judge  for 
bimself;  because  every  man  must. give  an  account  for  himself  to 
God.  But*this  principle,  if  followed  to  its  full  elttent,  is  as  unsafe 
and  as  untenable  as  the  opposite  extr^e  of  the  Romanists.    THe 
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deNgo  of  tbU  meeting  was  to  coosider  what  to  teach,  how  (o  teach, 

and  what  to  do ;  in  other  words,  how  to  regulate  their  doctrines,, 
discipkoe,  and  practice*  Here,  therefore,  it  will  be  cooveotent  to 
j^esent  a  connected  account  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

W£SL£T's    doctrines    AND    OPINIONS. 

Wesley  never  departed  willingly  or  knowingly  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  bad  been  trained  up,  and  with 
«rhich  he  was  conscientiously  satisfied,  after  full  and  free  inquiry. 
Upon  points  which  have  not  been  revealed,  but  within  the  scope  of 
reason,  he  formed  opinions  for  himself,  which  were  generally  clear, 
consistent  with  the  Christian  system,  and  creditable,  for  the  most 
part,  both  to  his  feelings  and  his  judgment.  But  he  laid  no  stress  up- 
oa  them,  and  never  proposed  them  for  more  than  they  were  worth. 
In  the  following  connected  view  of  his  scheme,  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  his  own  words,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
fidelity. 

The  moral,  or,  as  he  sometimes  calk  it,  the  Adamic  law,  he  tra- 
ced beyond  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  that  period,  unknown  in- 
deed to  men,  but  doubtless  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  eternity,  when 
the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  being  newly  called  into  exis- 
tence. It  pleased  the  Creator  to  make  these  His  first-born  sons  in- 
telligent beings,  that  they  might  know  Him  who  created  them.  For 
this  end  he  endued  them  with  understanding  to  discern  trnlh  from 
falsehood,  good  from  evil ;  and,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this,  with  li- 
berty,— a  capacity  of  choosing  the  one  and  refusing  the  other.  By 
this  they  were  likewise  enabled  to  offer  Him  a  free  and  willing  ser- 
vice ;  a  service  rewardable  in  itself,  as  well  as  most  acceptable  te 
their  gracious  Master.  The  law  which  he  gave  them  was  a  com- 
plete model  of  all  troth,  so  far  as  was  intelligible  to  a  finite  being; 
and  of  all  good,  so  far  as  angelic  natures  were  capable  of  eipbracing 
it.  And  it  was  His  design  herein  to  make  way  for  a  continued  in* 
crease  of  their  happiness,  seeing  every  instance  of  obedience  to  that 
law  would  both  add  to  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  entitle 
them  to  a  higher  reward,  which  the  righteous  Judge  would  give  in 
its  season,  in  like  manner  when  God,  in  His  appointed  time,  had 
created  a  new  order  of  intelligent  beings,  when  He  had  raised  man 
from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
caused  him  to  become  a  living  soul,  He  gave  to  this  free  intelligent 
creature  the  same  law  as  to  his  first-born  children  ;  not  written,  in- 
deed, upon  tables  of  stone,  or  any  corruptible  substance,  but  engraven 
on  his  heart  by  the  finger  of  God,  written  in  the  inmo^  spirit  both  of 
men  and  angels,  to  the  intent  it  might  never  be  afar  ofi*,  never  hard 
to  be  understood,  but  always  at  hand,  and  always  shining  with  clear 
light,  even  as  the  sua  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  law  of  God.  With  regard  to  man,  it  was  coeval  with  his  na- 
ture ;  but  with  regard  to  the  eider  sons  of  God,  it  shone  in  its  full 
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»{»l6odour,  <*  or  ever  the  moaDtains  were  brought  forth,  or  the  eartk 
aad  the  roaod  world  were  made.'* 

Man  was  made  holy,  as  he  that  created  him  is  holy  :  perfect,  as 
his  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  As  God  is  love,  so  man,  dweiltog 
in  love,  dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  God  made  him  to  be  an  im- 
age of  his  own  eternity.  *  To  man  thus  perfect,  God  gave  a  perfect 
law,  to  which  he  required  a  full  and  perfect  obedience.  He  requi- 
red full  obedience  in  every  point.  No  allowance  was  made  for  any 
falling  short :  there  was  no  need  of  any,  man  being  altogether  equal 
to  the  task  assigned  him.  Man  disobeyed  this  law,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  died.  God  had  told  him,  *'  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of 
that  fruit  thou  shalt  Purely  die."  Accordingly  on  that  day  be  did  die  : 
he  died  to  God,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths.  He  ^lost  the  life  of 
God  :  he  was  separated  from  Him  in  union  with  whom  bis  spiritual 
life  consisted.  His  soul  died.  The  body  dies  when  it  is  separated 
from  the  soul ;  the  soul  when  it  is  separated  from  God  :  but  this 
separation  Adam  sustained  in  the  day — the  hour  when  he  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  The  threat  cannot  be  understood  of  temporal  death, 
without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  God.  It  must  therefore  be  un- 
derstood of  spiritual  death,  the  loss  of  the  life  and  image  of  God. — 
His  body  likewise  became  corruptible  and  mortal  ;  and  being  already 
dead  in  the  spirit,  dead  to  God,  dead  in  sin,  he  hastened  on  to  death 
everlasting,  to  the  destruction  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  fire  ne- 
ver to  be  quenched. 

Why  was  this  ?  Why  are  there  sin  and  misery  in  the  world  t  Be- 
cause man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  :  because  he  is  not  mere 
matter,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  himp  of  clay,  without  sense  or  understand- 
ing, but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator ;  a  being  endued  not  only  with  sense 
and  understanding,  but  also  with  a  will.  Because,  to  crown  the  rest, 
he  was  endued  with  liberty,  a  power  of  directing  his  own  affections 
and  actions,  a  capacity  of  determining  for  himself,  or  of  choosing 
good  or  evil.  Had  not  man  been  endued  with  this,  all  the  rest  would 
have  been  of  no  use.  Had  he  not  been  a  free,  as  well  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  his  understanding  would  have  been  as  incapable  of  holi- 
ness, or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block  of  marble.  And 
having  this  power  of  choosing  good  or  evil,  he  chose  evil.  But  in 
Adam  all  died,  and  this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  fall.  He 
was  more  than  the  representative  or  federal  head  of  the  human 
race, — the  seed  and  souls  of  all  mankind  were  contained  in  him,  and 
therefore  partook  of  the  corruption  of  his  nature.  From  that  time 
ev^ry  man  who  is  born  into  the  world  bears  the  image  of  the  devil, 
in  pride  and  self-will, — the  image  of  the  beast,  in  sensual  appetites 
and  desires.  AH  his  posterity  were,  by  his  act  and  deed,  entitled  to 
error,  guilt,  sorrow,  fear,  pain,  disease  and  death,  and  these  they 
have  inherited  for  their  portion.  The  cause  has  been  revealed  to 
us,  and  the  effects  are  seen  over  the  whole  world,  and  felt  in  the  % 
heart  of  every  individual.  But  this  is  no  ways  inconsistent  with  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God,  because  ail  may  recover  through  the 
Second  Adam,  whatever  they  lost  through  the  first.  Not  one  child 
of  man  finally  loses  thereby,  unless  by  his  own  choice.  A  remedy 
has  been  provided  which  is  adequate  to  the  disease.  Yea,  more  than, 
thb,  mankind  have  gained  by  the  fall  a  capacity,  first,  of  being  more' 
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koly  aD^  liappy  od  earth  ;  and,  secoodly,  of  being  more  happy  m 
heaven  than  otherwise  they  could  have  been.  For  if  man  had  not 
fallen,  there  must  have  been  a  blank  in  ou^r  faith  and  in  our  love. — 
There  could  have  been  no  such  thing  as  faith  in  God  '^  so  loving  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  Son  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  ;" 
no  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  loving  us  and  giving  himself  for  us  ;  no 
faith  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  renewing  the  image  of  God  in  our  hearts, 
or  raising  us  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  the  life  of  righteousness.-^ 
And  the  same  blank  must  likewise  have  been  in  our  love.  We  could 
not  have  loved  the  Father  under  the  nearest  and  dearest  relation,  as 
delivering  up  his  Son  for  us  :  we  could  not  have  loved  the  Son,  as 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  by  that  one  obla- 
tion of  himself  once  ofifered,  making  a  full  oblation,  sacrifice,  and  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  sin3  of  the  whole  world  :  we  could  not  have  loved 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  revealing  to  us  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  our  understandings,  bringing  us  out  of  darknejss  into 
hia  marvellous  light,  renewing  the  image  of  God  in  our  soul,  and  seal- 
ing us  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  So  that  what  is  now  in  the  sight 
of  Qod  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  would  then  have  had  no  being. 

The  fall  of  man  is  the  very  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  If 
this  be  taken  away,  the  Christian  system  is  subverted,  nor  will  it  de- 
serve so  honourable  an  appellation  as  that  of  a  cunningly  devised 
fable.  It  is  a  scriptural  doctrine  :  many  plain  texts  directly  teach 
it.  It  is  a  rational  doctrine,  thoroughly  consistent  with  sound  rea- 
son, though  there  may  be  some  circumstances  relating  to  it  which 
human  reason  cannot  fathom.  It  is  a  practical  doctrine,  having  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  life,  power,  and  practice  of  religion.  It 
leads  man  to  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  practice,  the  knowledge 
of  himself,  and  thereby  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ  cru- 
cified. It  is  an  experimental  doctrine.  The  sincere  Christian  car- 
ries the  proof  of  it  in  his  own  bosom. — Thus  Wesley  reasoned  ; 
and,  from  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  or  in  his  own  view  of  the 
doctrine,  from  the  death  of  the  soul,  he  inferred  the  necessity  of  a 
New  Birth.  He  had  made  that  expression  obnoxious  in  the  season 
of  his  enthusiasin,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  embarrassed 
him  in  his  sober  and  maturer  years  ;  but  he  had  committed  himself 
too  far  to  retract,  and,  therefore,  when  he  saw,  and  in  his  own  cool 
judgment  disapproved,  the  extravagancies  to  which  the  abuse  of  the 
term  had  led,  he  still  continued  to  use  it,  and  even  pursued  the  me- 
taphor through  all  its  bearings,  with  a  wantonness  of  ill-directed 
&ncy,  of  which  this  is  the  only  instance  in  all  his  writings.  And  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinion  which  he  held  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  he  entangled  himself  in  contradictions,  like  a  man 
catphing  at  all  arguments  when  defending  a  cause  which  he  knows 
to  be  weak  and  untenable. 

Connected  with  his  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  was  that  of  Justi- 
fication, which  he  affirmed  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  yet  easily  to  be 
distinguished,  as  being  not  the  same,  but  of  a  widely  different  nature. 
In  order  of  time,  neither  of  these  is  before  the  other ;  in  the  mo- 
ment we  are  justified  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption  . 
that  ia  in  Jesus,  we  are  also  born  of  the  Spirit ;  but,  in  order  of 
thinking,  as  it  is  termed,  Justification  precedes  the  New  Birth.    We 
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first  conceive  his  wrath  to  be  tamed  away,  and  then  his  Spirit  to 
work  ia  our  hearts.  Justification  implies  only  a  relative,  the  New 
Birth  a  real  change.  God,  in  justifying  us,  does  something  for  us  ; 
in  begetting  us  again,  He  does  the  work  in  us.  The  former  chan- 
ges our  outward  relation  to  God,  so  that  of  enemies  we  beoome 
children.  By  the  latter  our  inmost  souls  are  changed,  so  that  of 
sinners  we  become  saints.  The  one  restores  us  to  the  favour,  the 
other  to  the  image  of  God.  Justification  is  another  word  for  pardon. 
It  is  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  and,  what  is  necessarily  implied 
therein,  our  acceptance  with  God.  The  immediate  effects  are  the 
peace  of  God  :  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  and  a  **  re- 
joicing in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full 
ol  glory."  And  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  justified,  yea^  in  that 
very  moment,  sanctification  begins.  In  that  instant  we  are  born 
again  ;  -and  when  we  are  born  again,  then  our  sanctification  begins, 
and  thenceforward  we  are  gradually  tcT  **  grow  up  in  him  who  is  our 
head."  This  expression,  says  Wesley,  points  out  the  exact  anak^y 
there  is  between  natural  and  spiritual  things.  A  child  is  born  of  a 
woman  in  a  moment,  or,  at  least,  in  a  very  short  time.  AtYerwards, 
be  gradually  and  slowly  grows,  till  he  attains  to  the  stature  of  a 
man.  In  like  manner  a  person  is  born  of  God  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
in  a  moment :  but  it  is  by  slow  degrees  that  he  afterwards  grows  up  to 
the  measure  of  the  full  stature  of  Christ.  The  same  relation, 
therefore,  which  there  is  between  our  natural  birth  and  our  growth, 
there  is  also  between  our  New  Birth  and  our  Sanctification.  And 
sanctification,  though  in  some  degree  the  immediate  fruit  of  justifi^- 
ciition,  is  a  distinct  gift  of  God,  and  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  one  implies  what  God  does /or  u9  through  his  Son ;  th«  other 
what  he  works  in  u^  by  his  Spirit,  Men  are  no  more  able  of  tkem^ 
3dve8  to  think  one  good  thought,  to  speak  one  good  word,  or  do  one 
good  work,  after  justification,  than  before  they  were  justified. 
When  the  Lord  speaks  to  our  hearts  the  second  time,  '*  be  clean** 
then  only  the  evil  root,  the  carnal  mind  is  destroyed,  and  sin  sub^ 
gists  no  more.  A  deep  conviction  that  there  is  yet  in  us  a  carnal 
mind,  shows,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  absolute  necetf^ity 
of  a  further  change.  If  there  be  no  such  second  change^  if  there 
be  no  instantaneous  deliverance  after  justification,  if  there  be  none 
but  a  gradual  work  of  God,  then  we  must  be  content,  as  w«ll  as  we 
can,  to  remain  full  of  sin  till  death;  and  if  so,  we  must  remaia 
guilty  till  death,  continually  deserving  punishment.  Thus  Wesley 
explains  a  doctrine  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
find  a  profitable  subject  for  an  unawakened  congregation. 

This  deliverance,  he  acknowledged,  might  be  gradually  wrot^t 
in  some.  I  mean,  he  says,  in  this  sense,  they  do  not  advert  to  Sie^ 
particular  moment  wherein  sin  ceases  to  be.  But  it  is  infinitely  de-^ 
sirable,  were  it  the  will  of  God,  that  it  should  be  done  instanta- 
iieously  ;  that  the  Lord  should  destroy  sin  in  a  moment,  in  the  twiiik«* 
ling  of  an  eye.  And  so  he  generally  does.  This,  Wesley  insisted,' 
was  a  plain  fact,  of  which  there  was  evidence  enough  to4(attsfy  any 
unprej^idiced  person.  And  why  might  it  not  be  instantaneous  f  lie 
argoed.  A  OMMnent  is  to  Him  the  same  as  a  tboasand  years.  Ffiai 
cannot  want  more  titne  to  acccpBipliftfa  whatever  is  hk  wiH :  jMad  be 
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^aoBot  wait  or  stay  for  more  worthiness  or  fitness  in  the  persons  b«{ 
is  pleased  to  honour.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  doctrine  and 
of  its  evidence,  it  was  a  powerful  one  in  Wesley's  hands.  To  the 
confidence,  he  says,  that  God  is  both  able  and  willing  to  sanctify  us 
now^  there  needs  to  be  added  one  thing  more,  a  divine  evidence  and 
conviction  that  he  doth  it.  In  that  hour  it  is  done.  <*  Thou^  there- 
fore, look  for  it  every  moment :  you  can  be  no  worse,  if  you  are  no 
better,  for  that  expectation  ;  for  were  you  to  be  disappointed  of  your 
hope,  still  you  lose  nothing.  But  you  shall  not  be  disappointed  of 
your  hope  ;  it  will  come,  it  will  not  tarry.  Look  for  it  then  every 
day,  ^very  hour,  every  moment.  Why  not  this  hour  ?  this  moment  ? 
Certainly  you  may  look  for  it  now,  if  you  believe  it  is  by  faith.  And 
by  this  token  you  may  surely  know  whether  you  seek  it  by  faith  or 
W4>rks.  If  by  works,  you  want  something  to  be  done  fir^t^  before 
you  are  sanctified.  You  think  I  must  first  6c,  or  do  thus  or  thusr 
Then  you  are  seeking  it  by  works  unto  tliis  day.  If  you  seek  it  by 
faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you  ctre ;  then  expect  it  now.  It  is  of 
importance  to  observe,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  be'». 
tween  these  three  points — expect  it  by  faith  ^  expect  it  as  yon  a.re^ 
and  expect  it  noTxr,  To  deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny  theoft  all :  to 
allow  one,  is  to  allow  them  all.  Do  you  believe  we  are  sanctified 
by  faith  ?  Be  true  then  to  your  principle,  and  look  for  this  blessing, 
just  as  you  are,  neither  better  nor  worse  ;  as  a  poor  sinner,  that  has 
nothing  to  pay,  nothing  to  plead,  but  *  Christ  died,''  And  if  you  look 
for  it  as  you  are,  then  expect  it  now.  Stay  for  nothing !  Why 
thoyld  you  ?  Christ  is. ready, and  he  is  all  you  want.  He  is  waiting 
for  you  !  be  is  at  the  door.  Whosoever  thou  art  who  desirestto  be 
forgiven,  first  believe*  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  .Christ,  and  then 
thou  shalt  do  all  things  well.  Say  not,  L  cannot  be  accepted  yet^ 
because  I  am  not  good  enough.  Who  is  good  enough,  who  ever. 
was,  to  merit  acceptance  at  God's  hands  ?  Say  not,  ^  I  am  not  con- 
trite enough  :  I  am  not  sensible  enough  of  my  sins.'  I  know  it.  1 
would  to  God  thou  wert  more  sensible  of  them,  and  more  contrite  a- 
thousand  fold  than  thou  art !  But  do  not  stay  for  this.  It  may  be 
God  will  make  thee  so  :  not  before  thou  believest,  but  by  beltevii^* 
It  may  be  thou  wilt  not  weep  much,  till  thou  lovest  much^  because 
tho^u  hast  had  much  forgiven." 

Upon  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Birth  and  Jufitifica«' 
tioii  by  Faith,  he  exhorted  his  disciples  to  insist  with  all  boldness,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places  :  in  public,  those  who  were  called  thereto ; 
and  at  all  opportunities  in  private.  But  what  is  faith  1  ^^  Not  an 
opinion,"  said  Wesley,  *'  nor  any  number  of  opinions  put  together, 
be  they  ever  so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is  no  more  Christian  faith, 
tiiaaa  string  of  beads  is  Christian  holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to 
way  opinion,  or  any  number  of  opinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  tbree, 
or  three^and- twenty  creeds  :  he  may  assent  to  all  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  (at  least  as  far  as  he  understands  them,)  and  yet  have  no 
Chrifttkm  faith  at  all.  The  faith  by  which  the  promise  is  attained  is 
represented  by  Christianity  sis  a  power  wrought  by  the  Almighty  in 
an  immortal  spirit,  inhabiting  a  house  of  clay^  to  see  through  tbat 
ir«ilinto  the  world  of  spirits,  into  things  invbibte  and  eternal :  a  pow* 
er  to  discern  tlu>9e  things  which,  with  eyes  of  flesh  and  blood,  no 
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man  hath  seen,  or  cao  eee  ;  either  by  reason  of  their  natore,  whiclr 
(though  they  surround  us  on  every  side)  is  not  perceivable  by  these 
gf  OSS  senses  ;  or  by  reason  of  their  distance,  as  being  yet  afar  off  in- 
'  the  bosom  of  eternity.  It  sboweth  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
beard,  neither  could  it  before  enter  into  our  heart  to  conceive  ;  and 
all  this  in  the  clearest  light,  with  the  fullest  certainty  and  evidence. 
For  it  does  not  leave  us  to  receive  our  notice  by  mere  reflection  from 
the  dull  glass  of  sense,  but  resolves  a  thousand  enigmas  of  the  highest 
concern,  by  giving  faculties  suited  to  things  invisible.  It  is  the  eyef 
of  the  new-born  soul,  whereby  every  true  believer  seeth  Him  who  is 
invisible.'*  It  is  the  ear  of  the  soul,  whereby  the  sinner  *'  hears  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  lives ;"  the  palate  of  the  soul,  (if  the  ei- 
pression  may  be  allowed,)  whereby  a  believer  **  tastes  the  good 
word  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;"  the  feeling  of  the  soul, 
whereby,  *'  through  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  him/*^ 
he  perceives  the  presence  of  Him  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being,  and  feels  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart.  It 
is  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  a  perpetual  revelation* 
equally  strong,  equally  new,  throuo;h  all  the  centuries  which  baire 
elapsed  since  the  incarnation,  and  passing  now,  even  as  it  has  done 
from  the  beginning,  directly  from  God  into  the  believing  soul.  D<^ 
you  suppose  time  will  ever  dry  up  this  stream  ?  Oh  bo  S  It  shall  ne- 
ver be  cut  off — 


Lnbitur  tt  Itibrtur  in  ornne  volvibilis  t 
It  flows,  and  as  it  flows,  for  ever  will  flow  on. 

The  historical  evidence  of  revelation,  strong  and  clear  as  it  19,  i» 
cognizable  by  men  of  learning  alone  ;  but  this  is  plain,  simple,  and 
level  to  tlie  lowest  capacity.  The  S4jim  is,  '^  One  thing  I  know  :  i 
was  bhnd,  but  now  I  see  :"  an  argument  of  which  a  peasant,  a  wo- 
man, a  child,  may  feel  all  the  force.  The  traditional  evidence  give» 
an  account  of  what  was  transacted  far  away  and  long  ago.  Theio- 
ward  evidence  is  intimately  present  to  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places.  ^*  It  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  if  thou 
beHSvest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This^  then,  i%  thf,  record^  this  is 
the  evidence,  emphatically  so  called,  that  God  hath  given  tmto  us  eter- 
nal lifcy  and  this  life  is  in  bis  Son, 

Why  then,  have  not  all  men  this  faith  ?  Because  no  man  is  able  to 
work  it  in  himself :  it  is  a'  work  of  omnipotence.  It  requires  n«  Less 
power  thus  to  quicken  a  dead  soul,  than  to  raise  a  body  that  lies  id 
the  grave.  It  is  a  new  creation  ;  and  none  can  create  a  soul  anew^ 
but  He  who  at  tirst  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  May  not 
your  own  experience  teach  you  this  ?  said  Wesley.  Can  you  give 
yourself  this  faith  ?  Is  it  in  your 'power  to  see,  or  hear,  or  taste,  or 
feel  God  ?  to  raise  in  yourself  any  perception  of  God,  or  of  an  ynvi«i-t 
ble  world  ?  to  open  an  interc(>urse  between  yourself  and  the  worU 
of  spirits?  to  discern  either  them  or  Him  that  created  them  ?  to 
burst  the  veil  that  is  on  your  heart,  and  let  in  the  light  of  eternity  ? 
You  know  it  is  not.  You  not  only  do  not,  but  cannot  (by  your  owd 
strength)  thus  believe.  The  more  you  labour  so  to  do,  the  moreyott 
will  be  convinced  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  the  free  gift  of  God, 
which  he  bestows  not  on  those  who  are  a)for^%  of  his  favour,  not  odt 
such  as  'dte previously  holy^  stnd  ao  Jit  to  be  crowned  with  alUhe  bless- 
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ingsof  his  goodBess  ;  but  on  the  ungodly  and  unholy  ;  on  those  who, 
4i]l  that  hour,  were  Jit  only  for  everlasting  destruction ;  those  in 
whom  was  no  good  thing,  and  whose  only  plea  was,  God  be  merciful 
Co  me  a  sinner  i  No  merit,  no  goodness  in  man,  precedes  the  forgi- 
Ting  love  of  God.  His  pardoning  mercy  supposes  nothing  in  us  but  a 
sense  of  mere  sin  and  misery  ;  and  to  all  who  see  and  feel,  and  own 
their  wants,  and  their  utter  inability  to  remove  them,  God  freely 
gives  faith,  for  the  sake  of  him  ''  in  whom  he  is  always  well  pleased.*' 
Whosoever  thou  art,  O  man«  who  hast  the  sentence  of  death  in  thy* 
self,  unto  thee  saitb  the  Lord,  not,  '*  Do  this,  perfectly  obey  all  my 
eommands,  and  live ;''  but  '*  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved  J' 

Without  faith,  a  man  cannot  be  justified,  even  though  he  should 
have  every  thing  else  ;  with  faith,  be  cannot  but  be  justified,  though 
every  thing  else  should  be  wanting.  This  justifying  faith  implies 
DOt  only  the  personal  revelation,  the  inward  evidence  of  Christianity, 
but  likewise  a  sure  and  firm  confidence  in  the  individual  believer 
that  Christ  died  for  \iU  sins,  loved  Atm,  and  gave  his  life  for  him. 
And  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  thus  believes,  God  justifieth  him. 
Repentance,  indeed,  must  have  been  given  him  before  ;  but  that  re^ 
pentance  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  want 
of  all  good,  and  the  presence  of  all  evil  ;  and  whatever  good  he 
hath  or  doth  from  that  hour  when  he  first  believes  in  God  through 
Christ,  faith  does  not  find^  but  bring.  Both  repentance,  and  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  are  in  some  degree  necessary  to  justification; 
but  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  same  sense  with  faith,  nor  in  the 
same  degree.  Not  in  the  same  degree^  for  these  fruits  are  only  ne- 
cessary conditionally,  if  there  be  time  and  opportunity  for  them* 
•Not  in  the  same  sense ;  for  repentance  and  its  fruits  are  only  remotely 
necessary — necessary  in  order  to  faith  ;  whereas  faith  is  immediately 
and  directly  necessary  to  justification.  In  like  manner,  faith  is  the 
only  condition  of  sanctification.  Every  one  that  believes  is  sanctified, 
whatever  else  he  has,  or  has  not.  In  other  words,  no  man  can  be 
sanctified  till  he  believes  ;  every  man  when  he  believes  is  sanctified. 

Here  Wesley  came  upon  perilous  ground. — We  must  be  holy  in 
heart  and  life,  before  we  can  be  conscious  that  we  are  so.  But  we 
must  love  God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all.  We  cannot  love  Him 
till  we  know  that  He  loves  us  ;  and  this  we  cannot  know  till  his  Spi- 
rit witnesses  it  to  our  spirit.  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
must  therefore,  he  argued,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  antece- 
dent to  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit.  But  he  perceived  that  many 
had  mistaken  the  voice  of  their  o%vn  imagination  for  this  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  and  presumed  thatthey  were  children  of  God,  while  they 
were  doing  the  works  of  the  devil.  And  he  was  not  surprised  that 
many  sensible  men,  seeing  the  effects  of  this  delusion,  should  lean 
toward  another  extreme,  and  question  whether  the  witness  of  the 
spirit  whereof  the  apostle  speaks,  is  the  privilege  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, and  not  rather  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts,  which  they 
suppose  belonged  only  to  the  apostle's  age.  Yet,  when  he  asks« 
**  How  may  one,  who  has  the  real  witness  in  himself,  distingui^  it 
from  presumption  ?''  he  evades  the  difficulty,  and  offers  a  declama- 
4Qry  v^ply,  ^*  How,  I  pray,  do  you  di^stinguish  day  from  night  ?  How 
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io  yon  diitingaish  ligbt  from  darkness  ?  or  the  light  of  a  star  6r  of  A' 
gliaiaienog  taper,  from  the  light  of  the  noon-day  son."  This  4s  the 
ready  answer  of  every  one  who  has  been  crazed  by  enthosiasm.  But 
Wesiel^  regarded  the  doctrine  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  people,  as 
one  grand  part  of  the  testimony  which  God,  he  said»  had  giren  them 
to  bear  to  all  mankind,  it  was  by  this  pecu ha r  blessing  upon  them, 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his  children,  that  this  great  evangeli- 
cal troth,  he  averred,  had  been  recovered,  which  had  been  ibr  many 
years  well  nigh  lost  and  forgotten. 

These  notions  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Assurance,  which  he  had  de« 
fended  so  pertinaciously  against  his  bi-other  Samuel.  But  opeii  this 
point  his  fervour  had  abated,  and  he  made  a  fairer  retraction  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  founder  of  a  sect.  *'  Some,"  said  he, 
^*  are  fond  of  the  expression  ;  I  am  not :  1  hardly  ever  use  it.  But  I 
will  simply  declare  (having  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  dmw 
the  sword  of  controversy  concerning  it)  what  are  my  present  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  tlra  thing  which  is  usually  meant  thereby.  I  be- 
lieve a  few,  but  very  few  Christians,  have  an  assurance  from  God  of 
everlasting  salvation  :  and  that  is  the  thing  which  the  apostle  terms 
the  plerophory,  or  full  assurance  of  hope.  I  believe  more  have 
such  an  assurance  of  being  now  in  the  favour  of  God,  as  excludes  all 
doubt  and  fear  :  and  this,  if  1  do  not  mistake,  is  what  the  apostle 
means  by  the  plerophory,  or  full  assurance  of  faith.  I  believe  a 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  favour  of  God  (which  I  do  not  terra 
plerophory,  or  full  assurance,  since  it  is  frequently  weakened,  nay, 
perhaps  interrupted  by  returns  of  doubt  or  fear)  is  the  common  pri- 
vilege of  Christians,  fearing  God,  and  working  righteousness.  Yetil 
do  not  affirm  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Possibly 
some  may  be  in  the  favour  of  God,  an^  yet  go  mourmng  all  the  day 
long.  (But  i  believe  this  is  usually  owing  either  to  disorder  of  bo- 
dy, or  ii^norance  of  the  gospel  promises.)  Therefore  I  have  not,  for 
many  years,  thought  a  consciousness  of  acceptance  to  be  essential  to 
justifying  faith.  And  after  I  have  thus  explained  myself  once- for 
all,  I  think,  without  any  evasion  or  ambiguity,  1  am  sure  without  aay 
self-contradiction,  I  hope  all  reasonable  men  will  be  satisfied:  and 
whoever  will  still  dispute  with  me  on  this  head,  must  do  it  for  dispfa- 
ting's  sake." 
.  The  doctrine  of  Perfection  is  nq^  less  perilous,  sure  as  the  ex- 
pression was  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  people  to  whom  his  dts* 
courses  were  addressed.  This  too,  was  a  doctrine  which  he  had 
preached  with  inconsiderate  ardour  at  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
reer ;  and  which,  as  he  grew  older,  cooler,  and  wiser,  he  modified 
and  softened  down,  so  as  almost  to  explain  it  away.  He  defined  it  to 
be  a  constant  communion  with  God,  which  fills  the  heart  with  hum- 
ble love  ^  and  to  this,  he  insisted,  that  every  believer  might  attain. 
Yet,  he  admitted,  that  it  did  not  include  a  power  never  to  think  a 
useless  thoughf,  nor  speak  a  useless  word.  Such  a  perfection  is  in- 
l^onsistent  with  a  corruptible  body,  which  makes  it  impossible  always 
to  think  right :  if,  therefore.  Christian  perfection  implies  this,  he  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  not  expect  it  till  after  death  : — to  oi>e  of  his  fe- 
male disciples^  who  seems  to  have  Written  to  him  under  a  despond- 
ing^ sense  of  her  imperlectioii,  he  replied  4d  these  terms  :   ^^  I  want 
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you,''  lie  added,  ''to  be  all  love.    This  is  the  perfection  I  beliere 
and  teach  ;  and  this  perfection  is  consistent  with  a  thousand  nervous 
disorders,  which  that  high-strained  perfection  is  not     Indeed  mj 
judgoaent  is,  that  (in  this  case  particularly)  to  overdo  is  to  undo  ;  and 
that  to  set  perfection  loo  high,  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  driving  it 
aat  of  the  world.'*     In  like  manner  he  justified  the  word  to  Bishop 
Gibson,  by  explaining  it  to  mean  less  than  it  expressed  ;  to  that  the 
Bishop  replied  to  him,  **  Why,  Mr.  Wesley^,  if  this  is  what  you  mean 
by   perfection,  who  can  be  against  it  ?"    ••"Manj"  be  says,  "in  his 
present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamic  than  angelic  perfection.-**- 
Tbe  perfection  of  which  man  is  capable,  while  he  dwells  in  a  cor- 
ruptible body,  is  the  complying  with  that  kind  command,  '  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart  V     It  h  the  loving  the  Lord  his  God,  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  mind."     But  these  occa- 
sional explanations  did  not  render  the  general  use  of  the  word  less 
ttiischievous,  6r  less  reprehensible.     Ignorant  hearers  took  it  for 
irhatit  appeared  to  mean  ;  and  what,  firom  the  mouths  of  ignorant  in- 
•ti*nctor8,  it  was  intended  to  mean.     It  flattered  their  vanity  and  their 
spiritual  pride,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  tenets  of  the  Me-^ 
thodists,  precisely  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable.  Wes- 
ley himself  repeatedly  finds  fault  with  his  preachers,  if  they  neglect- 
ed to  enforce  a  doctrine  so  well  adapted  to  gratify  their  hearers.     In 
one  place  he  says,  ''  the  more  I  converse  with  the  believers  in  Com* 
wall,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  they  have  sustained  great  loss  for 
want   of  hearing  the  doctrine   of  Christian  Perfection  clearly  and 
strongly  enforced.     I  see  wherever  this  is  not  done,  the  believers 
grow  diead  and  cold.     Nor  can  this  be  prevented,  but  b^  keeping  up 
m  them  an  hourly  expectation  of  being  perfected  in  love.     I  say  an 
hourly  expectation  ;  for  to  expect  it  at  death,  or  some  time  hence,  is 
much  the  same  as  not  expecting  it  at  all."     And  on  another  occasion 
he  writes  thus  :  '*  Here  I  found  the  plain  reason  why  the  work  of 
God  had  gained  no  ground  in  this  circuit  all  the  year.     The  preach- 
ers had  given  up  the  Methodist  testimony.     Either  they  did  not  speak 
o£  perfection  at  all,  (the  peculiar  doctrine  committed  to  our  trust,) 
or  they  spoke  of  it  only  in  general  terms,  without  urging  the  belie- 
vers to  go  on  to  perfection,  and  to  expect  it  every  moment :  and 
wherever  this  is  not  earnestly  done,  the  work  of  God  does  not  pros- 
per.    As  to  the  word  perfection,^'  said  he,  *'  it  is  scriptural,  there- 
lore  neither  you  nor  I  can,  in  conscience,  object  to  it,  unless  we 
would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  school,  and  teach  Him  to  speak  who 
made  the  tongue."     Thus  it  was  that  he  attempted  to  justify  to  oth- 
ers, and  to  himself  also,  the  use  of  language,  for  persevering  in  which, 
after  the  intemperance  of  his  enthusiasin  had  abated,  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  seeing  that  all  he  intended  to  convey  by  the  obnoxious  term 
alight  have  been  expressed  without  offending  the  judicious,  or  delu- 
ding the  ignorant  and  indiscreet. 

Wesley  was  not  blind  to  the  tendency  of  these  doctrines.  **  The 
true  gospel,"  said  he,  *♦  touches  the  very  edge  both  of  Calvinism  and 
Antinomianism,  so  that  nothing  but  the  mighty  power  of  God  can  pre- 
vent our  sliding  into  the  one  or  the  other.''  Many  of  his  associates 
and  followers  fell  into  both.  He  always  declared  himself  clearly  and 
strongly  agflfinst  both  ^  though  at  the  expense^of  some  inconsistent 
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ey,  when  he  preached  of  a  sanctification  which  left  the  subject  liable 
to  sin,  of  an  assurance  which  was  not  assured,  and  of  an  imperfect 
perfection.  But  his  real  opinion  could  not  be  ^  mistaken  ;  and  fei^ 
men  have  combated  these  pestilent  errors  with  more  earnestness  or 
more  success.  He  never  willingly  engaged  In  those  subtle  and  un- 
profitable discussions  which  have  occasioned  so  much  dissentionin  the 
Christian  world  ;  but  upon  those  points  in  which  speculation  is  al" 
lowable,  and  error  harmless,  he  freely  indulged  his  imagination. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  chain  of  beings  advancing  by  de- 
grees from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point, — from  an  atom  of  unor^ 
ganized  matter,  to  the  highest  of  the  archangels  ;  an  opinion  conso- 
nant to  the  philosophy  of  the  bards,  and  cpnfirmed  by  science,  as  far 
as  our  physiological  knowleds^e  extends.  He  believed  in  the  minis- 
try both  of  good  and  evil  angels  ;  but  whether  every  man  had  a  guar* 
dian  angel  to  protect  him,  as  the  Romanists  hold,  and  a  malignant 
demon  continually  watching  to  seduce  him  into,  the  ways  of  sin  and 
death,  this  he  considered  as  undetermined  by  revelation,  and  there- 
fore doubtful.  Evil  thoughts  he  held  to  be  infosed  into  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  evil  principle  ;  and  that  ^'  as  no  good  is  done,  or  spoken,  or 
thought  by  any  man,  without  the  assistance  of  God  working  together  in 
and  with  those  that  believe  in  him ;"  so  there  is  no  evil  done,  or  spoken, 
or  thought,  without  the  assistance  of  the  devil,  **  who  worketh  with 
energy  in  the  children  of  unbelief.  And  certainly,'*  said  he,  *^  it  is 
as  easy  for  a  spirit  to  speak  to  our  heart,  as  for  a  man  to  speak  to 
our  ears.  But  sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
thoughts  which  he  infuses  from  our  own  thoughts,  those  which  he 
injects  so  exactly  resembling  those  which  naturally  arise  in  our  own 
minds.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  may  distin^ish  one  from  the  other 
by  this  circumstance  :  the  thoughts  which  naturally  arise  in  our 
minds  are  generally,  if  not  always,  occasioned  by,  or,  at  least,  con- 
nected with  some  inward  or  outward  circumstance  that  went  before  ; 
but  those  that  are  preternatu rally  su^ested,  have  frequently  no  re- 
lation to,  or  connexion  (at  least  none  that  we  are  able  to  discern) 
with,  anything  which  preceded.  On  the  contrary,  they  shoot  in,  as 
it  were,  across,  and  thereby  show  that  they  are  of  a  different  growth.** 

His  notions  of  diabolical  agency  went  further  than  this  :  he  im- 
puted to  it  many  of  the  accidents  and  discomforts  of  life— ^disease, 
bodily  hurts,  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  nightmare :  be  believed 
that  epilepsy  was  often,  or  always,  the  efifect  of  possession,  and  that 
most  madmen  were  demoniacs.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  naturally  foU 
lowed  from  these  premises  ;  but,  after  satisfying  his  understanding- 
that  supernatural  acts  and  appearances  are  consistent  with  the  order 
of  the  universe,  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  proved  by  testimony 
too  general  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he  invalidated  his  own  au- 
thority, by  listening  to  the  most  absurd  tales  with  implicit  credulity , 
and  recording  them  as  authenticated  facts.  He  adhered  to  the  old 
opinion,  that  the  devils  were  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ;  and  he  main- 
tained, that  the  words  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered evil,  mean,  in  the  original,  the  wicked  one,  ^*  emphatically  so 
called,  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world,  who  works  with  mighty 
l^wer  in  the  children  of  disobedience." 

One  of  bis  most  singulat  notions  was  concerning  the  day  pf  jndgr 
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ment  He  thought  it  probable  that  its  duration  woald  be  several 
thousand  years,  that  the  place  would  be  above  the  earth,  and  that  the 
circumstaDces  of  every  individual's  life  would  then  be  brought  forth 
in  full  view,  together  with  all  their  tempers,  and  all  the  desires^ 
thoughts,  and  intents  of  their  hearts.  This  he  thought  absolutely 
necessary  for  the 'full  display  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  clear  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  his  wisdom,  justice,  power,  and  mercy. 
"  Tiien  only,"  he  argued,  **  when  God  had  brought  to  light  all  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  will  it  be  seen  that  wise  and  good  were 
all  bis  ways  ;  that  he  saw  through  the  thick  cloud,  and  governed  ail 
things  by  the  wise  counsel  of  his  own  will  ;  that  nothing  was  left  to 
chance  or  the  caprice  of  mep,  but  God  disposed  all  strongly,  and 
wrought  all  into  one  connected  chain  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth." 
Whether  the  earth  and  the  material  heavens  would  be  consumed  by 
the  general  conflagration,  and  pass  away,  or  be  transmuted  by  the 
fire  into  that  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,  which  is  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  extending  before  the  throne,  we  could  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  he  said  ;  but  we  should  know  hereafter.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  to  be  scriptural ;  but  he  never  fell  into 
those  wild  and  extravagant  fancies,  in  which  speculations  of  this  kind 
so  frequently  end.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  favourite  study  of  crazy 
religionists  ;  but  Wesley  says  of  it,  "  Oh,  how  little  do  we  know  of^ 
this  deep  book  !  at  least,  how  little  do  i.know  !  1  can  barely  conjec- 
ture, not  affirm,  any  one  point  concerning  that  part  of  it  which  is  yet 
unfulfilled." 

He  entertained  some  interesting  opinions  concerning  the  brute 
creation,  and  derived  whatever  evils  inferior  creatures  endure,  or 
infiict  upon  each  other,  from  the  consequence  of  the  Fall.  In  Pa- 
radise they  existed  in  a  state  of  happiness,  enjoying  will  and  liberty  : 
their  passions  and  affections  were  regular,  and  their  choice  always 
guided  by  their  understanding,  which  wasj)erfect  in  its  kind.  *'*'  What," 
says  he,  '^  is  the  barrier  between  men  and  brutes — the  line  which 
they  cannot  pass  ?  It  is  not  reason.  Set  aside  that  ambiguous  term  ; 
exchange  it  for  the  plain  word  understanding,  and  who  can  deny  that 
brutes  have  this  ?  We  may  as  well  deny  that  they  have  sight  or  hearing. 
But  it  is  this  :  man  is  capable  of  loving  God  ;  the  inferior  creatures  are 
MOt.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  they  are  in  any  tiegree  capable 
of  knowing,  loving,  or  obeying  God.  This  is  the  specific  difference 
between  man  and  brute — the  great  gulf  which  they  cannot  pass 
over.  And  as  a  loving  obedience  to  God  was  the  perfection  of  man, 
so  a  loving  obedience  to  man  was  the  perfection  of  brutes."  While 
this  continued,  they  were  happy  aAer  their  kind,  in  the  right  state 
and  the  right  use  of  all  their  faculties.  Evil  and  pain  had  not  enter- 
ed into  paradise  ;  and  they  were  immortal ;  for  ^^  God  made  not 
death,  neither  hath  he  pleasure  in  the  death  of  any  living."  How 
true,  then,  is  that  word,  **  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made» 
and  behold  it  was  very  good." 

But  as  all  the  blessings  of  God  Bowed  through  man  to  the  inferior 
ereatu res,  those  blessings  were  cut  off  when  man  made  himself  inca- 
pable of  transmitting  them,  and  all  creatures  were  then  subjected  to 
sorrow,  and  pain,  and  evil  of  every  kind.  It  is  probable  that  the 
meaner  creatures  sustained  much  loss,  even  in  the  lower  faculties  of 
their  corporeal  powers  :  they  suffered  more  in  their  understanding, 
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and  still  more  io  their  Ubertjr,  their  passions,  and  their  will.  The 
very  foundatioos  of  their  nature  were  turned  upside  down.  As  man 
is  deprived  of  his  perfection,  his  loving  obedience  to  God,  so  brutes 
are  deprived  of  their  perfection,  their  loving  obedience  to  man.  The 
far  greater  part  flee  from  bis  hated  presence  ;  others  set  him  at  de- 
fiance, and  destroy  him  when  they  can  ;  a  few  only  retain  more  or 
less  of  their  original  disposition,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  still 
love  him'  and  obey  him.  And  in  consequence  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion, death  came  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  and  not  death  alone,  but 
all  its  train  of  preparatory  evils,  pain,  and  ten  thousand  sufferings  ; 
nor  these  only,  but  likewise  those  irregular  passions,  all  those  un- 
lovely tempers,  which  in  man  are  sins,  and  even  in  brutes  are 
sources  of  misery,  passed  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
remain  in  all,  except  the  children  of  God.  Inferior  creatures  tor- 
ment, persecute,  and  devour  each  other,  and  all  are  tormented  and 
pei^secuted  by  roan.  But,  says  Wesley,  will  the  creature,  will  even  the 
brute  creation  always  remain  in  this  deplorable  condition  ?  God  forbid 
that  we  should  affirm  this,  yea,  or  even  entertain  such  a  thought.Tr- 
While  the  whole  creation  groaneth  together,  whether  men  attend  or 
fiot,  their  groans  are  not  dispersed  in  idle  air,  but  enter  into  the  ears 
•f  Him  that  made  them.  Away  with  vulgar  prejudices,  and  let  the 
plain  word  of  God  take  place  !  <'  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  : 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying.  Nei- 
ther shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away."  This  blessing  shall  take  place  ;  not  on  men  alone,  (there  is 
BO  such  restriction  in  the  text,)  but  on  every  creature  according  to 
its  capacity.  The  whole  brute  creation  will  then  undoubtedly  be 
restored  to  all  that  they  have  lost,  and  with  a  large  increase  of  facul- 
ties. They  will  be  delivered  from  all  unruly  passions,  from  all  evil» 
and  all  suffering. — And  what  if  it  should  then  please  the  all-wise^  the 
all-gracious  Creator,  to  raise  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  beings  ? 
What  if  it  should  please  Him,  when  he  makes  us  equal  to  angels, 
to  make  them  what  we  are  now,  creatures  capable  of  God,  capable 
of  knowing,  and  loving,  and  enjoying  the  author  of  their  being  ? 

Some  teacher  of  materialism  had  asserted,  that  if  man  had  an  im- 
material soul,  so  had  the  brutes  ;  as  if  this  conclusion  reduced  that 
0{Hnion  to  a  manifest  absurdity.  <^  I  will  not  quarrel,"  said  Wesley, 
••  with  any  that  think  they  have.  Nay,  I  wish  he  could  prove  it ;  \ 
and  surely  I  would  rather  allow  them  souU,  than  I  would  give  up  my 
own."  He  cherished  this  opinion,  because  it  furnished*  a  full  an- 
swer to  a  plausible  objection  against  the  justice  of  God.  That  jus- 
tice might  seem  to  be  impugned  by  the  sufferings  to  which  brute  ani- 
mals are  subject ;  those,  especially,  who  are  under  the  tyranny  of 
brutal  men.  But  the  x)bjection  vanishes,  if  we  consider  that  son»e- 
thing  better  remains  after  death  for  these  poor  creatures  also.  This 
good  end,  he  argued,  was  answered  by  thus  speculating  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  we  so  imperfectly  understand  ;  and  such  speculations 
might  soften  and  enlarge  our  hearts. 

The  kindness  of  Wesley's  nature  is  apparent  in  this  opinion,  and" 
that  same  kindness  produced  in  him  a  degree  of  charity,  which  ha» 
seldom  been  found  in  those  who  aspire  to  reform  a  church  or  io  esUir 
Wish  a  sect.     "  We  may  die,"  he  says^  "  without  the  knowledge  of 
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Asaoy  truths,  and  yet  be  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  bat  if  vre 
die  without  love,  what  will  knowledge  avail  T^ust  as  much  as  it 
avails  the  devil  and  his  angels  !  i  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  any 
opinion ;  only  see  that  your  heart  be  right  towards  God^  that  you 
know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  love  your  neighbour^ 
and  walk  as  your  master  walked,  and  I  desire  no  more.  I  am  sick 
of  opinions  :  I  am  weary  to  bear  them  :  my  soul  loathes  this  frothy 
food.  Give  me  solid  and  substantial  religion  :  give  me  an  humble^ 
gentle  lover  of  God  and  man  ;  a  man  full  of  mercy  and  good  faith, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  ;  a  man  laying  himself  out 
in  the  work  of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope,  the  labour,  of  love <  Let 
my  soul  be  with  these  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are,  and  what« 
soever  opinion  they  are  of.  '  Whosoever*  thus  •  doth  the  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother.^  This  temper  of  mind  led  him  to  judge  kindly  of  the  *Ro- 
manists,  and  of  jheretics  of  every  description,  wherever  a  Christian 
disposition  and  a  virtuous  life  were  found.  He  published  the  lives 
of  several  Catholics,  and  of  one  |Socinian,  for  the  edification, of  his 
followers.  He  believed  not  only  that  heathens,  who  did  their  duty 
according  to  their  knowledge,  were  capable  of  eternal  life  ;  but  even 
that  a  communion  with  the  spiritual  world  had  sometimes  been  vouch- 
safed them.  Thus,  he  affirmed,  that  the  demon  of  Socrates  was  a 
ministering  angel,  and  that  Marcus  Antoninu8§  received  good  inspi<> 

*  **  I  read  the  deaths  of  some  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe.  I  am  amazed  at  tlie  attowance  which 
Ood  makes  for  invincible  igpdorance.— 'Notwithstandingf  the  mixture  of  superstition  which  Itppeai* 
in  every  one  of  these,  yet  what  a  strong^  vein  of  piety  runs  through  all !  What  deep  experience  of 
the  inward  work  of  God.  of  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

**  Id  riding  fW>m  Evesham  to  Bristol,  I  read  over  tbat  surprising  book,  the  Life  of  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola j  surely  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  was  engaged  in  tiie  rapport  of  so  bad  a  cause !  I  won- 
der any  man  should  judge  him  to  be  an  enthusiast: — no;  but  he  knew  the  people  with  whom  he 
bad  to  do ;  and  setting  out,  like  Count  Zinzendorf,  with  a  full  persua^on  that  he  might  use  euUe 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  or  (which  he  thought  the  same  thing)  the  interest  of  his  church,  h« 
acted  in  all  things  consistent  with  his  principles  " 

t  Of  Pelagius  he  says,  **  liy  all  I  can  pick  up  from  ancient  authors,  I  guess  he  was  both  a  wise  and 
•a  holy  m4n  ]  that  we  know  nothing  but  his  name,  for  bis  writings  are  all  destroyed-— not  one  line  of 
them  left"  So,  too,  he  says  of  some  heretics  of  an  earlier  age ;  "  by  reflecting  on  an  odd  book 
ivhich  I  had  read  in  this  journey,  'The  General  Delusion  of  Christians  with  regard  to  Prophecy  '  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  what  I  bad  long  suspected :  1st,  that  the  Monfanists,  in  die  second  and  third 
centuries,  v/efe  real  scriptural  Christians ;  and  3d,  tbat  the  grand  reason  why  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  so  soon  Withdrawn,  was  not  only  that  faith  and  holiness  were  well  nigh  lost,  but  that  dry,  for* 
mal,  orthodox  i^en  began,  even  then,  to  ridicule  whatevet  gifts  they  had  not  themselves,  and  to  de^ 
cry  them  all,  as  ipither  madness  or  impostttre.**  Ue  vindicated  Servetus  also.  **  Being,"  be  says. 
*^  ID  the  Bodleian  library,  I  light  on  Mr.  Calvin's  account  of  the  case  of  Michael  Servetus,  several  ot 
whose  letters  he  occasionally  inserts,  wherein  Servetutf  often  declares  in  terms,  *■  I  believe  the  Fa- 
ther is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.'  Mr<  Calvin,  however,  paints  him  such  a 
monster  as  never  was :  an  Arian,  a  blasiAemer,  and  what  not ;  besides  strewing  over  bim  his  flow- 
ers of  dog,  daril,  nvifw,  and  so  on,  which  are  the  usual  impellations  he  gives  to  his  opponents.  But 
stiU  he  utterly  denies  his  being  the  cause  of  Servetus's  death.  ^  No,'  says  he,  *  I  only  advised  our 
^magistrates,  as  having  a  rieht  to  i^strain  heretics  by  the  sword,  to  seizr  upon  and  try  tliat  arch-he- 
retic ^ut,  after  he  was  condemned,  I  said  not  one  word  about  his  execution.'" 

He  reverts  to  this  sut^ect  in  his  Remarks  upon  a  Tract  by  Dr.  Erskine.  <*  Tbat  Michael  Servetus 
was  *  one  of  the  wildest  Anti-Trinitarians  that  ever  appeared,'  is  by  no  means  clear.  I  doubt  of  It, 
•n  the  authority  of  Calvin  himself,  who  certainly  was  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  For,  If  Calvia 
does  not  misquote  his  words,  he  was  no  Anti-Trinitarian  at  alL  Calvin  himself  gives  a  quotation 
from  one  of  his  letters,  In  which  he  enpressly  declares,  ^I  do  beltove  the  Father  is  Ood,  the  Son  Is 


Ood.  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God }  but  l  dare  not  use  the  word  Trinity,  or  person.'  I  dare,  and  I 
think  them  very  good  words ;  but  I  should  think  it  very  hard  to  be  burnt  alive  for  not  using  them, 
especially  with  a  slow  .fire,  made  of  moist  green  wood.  I  believe  Calvin  was  a  great  instrument  of 
Ood ',  and  that  he  was  a  wise  and  pious  man }  but  I  cannot  but  advise  those  who  love  bis  memory, 
to  let  Servetus  alone." 

f  Thomas  Firmin.  Wesley  prefaces  the  life  of  this  good  man  Iq  his  magazine  with  these  wordfv 
<<  I  was  exceedingly  struck  at  reading  the  following  life,  having  long  settled  it  In  niy  Vnind,  that  the 
entertaining  wrong  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  was  inconsistent  with  real  piety.  But  I  cannot 
•rgue  against  matter  of  fact.  I  dare  not  deny  that  Mr.  Firmin  was  a  pious  nian,  although  his  m^ 
tions  of  the  Trinity  were  quite  erroneous." 

&  '^  I  read  to-day,  part  of  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  What  a  strange  emperor !  and 
what  a  strange  heatheB !  giving  thanks  to  God  for  all  the  good  things  he  mjo:^  !  la  parlicnhtf 

Vol.  II.  J«         '  D 
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rations,  as  he  has  asserted  of  himself.  Aod  where  there  was  no  sach 
individual  excellence,  as  in  these  signal  instances,  be  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man  coald  be  precluded  from  salvation  by  the  accident 
of  his  birth-place.  Upon  this  point  he  vindicated  divine  justice,  bj 
considering  the  different  relation  in  which  the  Almighty  stands  to  his 
creatures,  as  a  creator  and  as  a  gorernor.  As  a  creator,  he  acts  in 
all  things  according  to  his  own  sovereign  will :  in  that  exercise  of  his 
power,  justice  can  have  no  place  ;  for  nothing  is  due  to  what  has  no 
being.  According,  therefore,  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  allots 
the  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  for  the  birth  of  each  indivi- 
dual, and  gives  them  variouis  de<>;rees  of  understanding  and  of  know- 
ledge, diversified  in  numberless  ways.  **  It  is  hard  to  say  how  far 
this  extends  :  what  an  amazing  difference  there  is  between  one  born 
and  bred  op  in  a  pious  English  family,  and  ofie  born  and  bred  among 
the  Hottentots.  Only  we  are  sure  the  difference  cannot  be  so  great, 
as  to  necessitate  one  to  be  good,  or  the  other  to  be  evil  ;  to  force 
one  into  everlasting  glory,  or  the  other  into  everlasting  burnings." 
For,  as  a  governor,  the  Almighty  cannot  possibly  act  according  to 
his  titwn  mere  sovereign  will  ;  but,  as  he  hns  expressly  told  us,  ac- 
cordi^  to  the  invariable  rales  both  of  justice  and  mercy.  Whatso- 
ever, therisfore,  it  hath  pleased  him  to  do  of  his  sovereign  pleasure 
as  Creator,  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  every  man 
therein,  according  to  the  strictest  justice.  He  will  punish  no  man 
for  doing  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  ;  neither  for 
omitting  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  do." 

Wesley  was  sometimes  led  to  profess  a  different  doctrine,  in  con- 
sequence of  discussing  questions  which  serve  rather  to  sharpen  the 
disputatious  faculties  than  to  improve  a  Christian  disposition.  Thus, 
he  has  affirmed,  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  that  a  Heathen,  a  Pa,- 
pist,  or  a  Church-of-Eng]jind-man,  if  they  die  without  being  sancti- 
fied, according  to  his  notions  of  sanctification,  cannot  see  the  Lord. 
And  to  the  question.  Can  an  unbeliever,  whatever  he  be  in  other  re- 
spects, challenge  any  thing  of  Ood's  justice  ?  The  answer  is,  *'  {abso- 
lutely nothing  but  hell."  But  the  hunianer  opinion  was  more  con- 
genial to  his  temper,  and  in  that  better  opinion  he  rested. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

It  is  less  surprising  that  Wesley  should  have  obtained  so  many  fol^ 
lowers,  than  that  he  should  have  organized  them  so  skilfully,  and  pre- 
served his  power  over  them  without  diminution,  to  the  end  of  liis 
long  life.  Francis  of  Assissi,  and  Ignatius  Loyola,  would  have  pro- 
duced little  effect,  marvellous  enthusiasts  as  they  were,  unless  their 

for  his  ^ood  inspirations,  and  for  twice  revealing  to  lilm  in  dreams  things  whereby  be  was  cured  of, 
otherwise  incnrable,  distempers.  I  roaiie  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  of  those  nuiny  who  shall  come/retn 
the  East  and  the  Wtsty  and  tit  ilmvn  with  Abraham^  laaacy  and  Jacobj  whm  the  children  e/  the  Jcing- 
dom,  nominal  GhriiUans,  arc  shtU  out. 
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eothasiasm  had  been  assisted  and  directed  by  vriser  heads.  Wesley, 
who  in  so  many  other  respects  may  be  compared  to  these  great  agents 
in  the  Catholic  world,  stands  far  above  them  in  this.  He  legislated 
for  the  sect  which  he  raised,  and  exercised  an  absolute  supremacy 
over  his  people.  «*  The  power  I  have,"  says  he,  '*  I  never  sought : 
it  was  the  undesired,  unexpected  result  of  the  work  God  was  pleased 
to  work  by  me.  I  have  a  thousand  times  sought  to  devolve  it  on 
others  ;  but  »s  yet  I  cannot ;  I  therefore  suffer  it,  till  1  can  find  any 
to  ease  me  of  my  burden."  That  time  never  arrived.  It  was  con- 
venient for  the  society  that  he  should  be  really,  as  well  as  ostensibly 
their  head  ;  and,  however  he  may  have  deceived  himself,  the  love  of 
power  was  a  ruling  passion  in  his  mii)d. 

The  question  was  asked,  at  one  of  the  Conferences,  what  the 
power  was  which  he  exercised  over  all  the  Methodists  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  evidently  proposed,  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  defining  and  asserting  it.  He  began  his  reply  bjr 
premising,  (hat  Count  Zinzendorf  loved  to  keep  all  things  closely, 
but  that  he  loved  to  do  all  things  openly^  and  would  therefore  tell 
them  all  he  knew  of  the  matter. .  A  fevf  persons,  at  the  beginning, 
came  to  him  in  London,  and  desired  him  to  advise  and  pray  with 
thom  :  others  did  the  same  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they 
increased  every  where.  "  The  desire,"  said  he,  "  was  on  their 
part,  not  on  mine  :  my  desire  was  to  live  and  die  in  retirement  ;  but 
1  did  not  see  that  I  could  refuse  them  my  help,  and  be  guiltless  be- 
fore God.  Here  commenced  my  power  ;  namely,  a  power  to  ap- 
point when,  where,  and  how  they  should  meet ;  and  to  remove  those 
whose  life  showed  that  they  had  no  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  And  this  power  remained  the  same,  whether  the  people 
meeting  together  were  twelve,  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve  thousand." 
In  a  short  time  some  of  these  persons  said  they  would  not  sit  under 
him  for  nothing,  but  would  subscribe  quarterly.  He  made  answer, 
that  he  would  have  nothing,  because  he  wanted  nothing  ;  for  his 
fellowship  supplied  him  with  all,  and  more  than  all  he  wanted,  fiut 
they  represented  that  money  was  wanted  to  pay  tor  the  lease  of  the 
Foundry,  and  for  potting  it  in  repair.  Upon  that  grotmd  he  suffered 
them  to  subscribe.  *'  Then  I  asked,"  said  he,  *'  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  receiving  this  money,  and  paying  it  where  it  is  needful  ? 
One  said,  1  will  do  it,  and  keep  the  account  for  you  :  so  here  was 
the  first  steward.  Afterwards  I  desired  one  or  two  more  to  help  me 
as  stewards  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  a  greater  number.  Let  it  be 
remarked,  it  was  I  myself,  not  the  people,  who  chose  the  stewards, 
and  appointed  to  each  the  distinct  work  wherein  he  was  to  help  me 
as  long  as  i  chose."  The  same  prescription  he  pleaded  with  re- 
gard to  his  authority  over  the  lay  preachers.  The  first  of  these 
offered  to  serve  him  as  sons,  as  he  should  think  proper  to  direct. 
**  Observe,"  said  he,  *'  these  likewise  desired  me,  not  I  them.  And 
here  commenced  my  power  to  appoint  each  of  these,  when,  where, 
and  how  to  labour  ;  thait  is,  while  he  chose  to  continue  with  mie  ; 
for  each  had  a  power  to  go  away  when  he  pleased,  as  I  had  -also  to 
go  away  from  them,  or  any  of  th^m,  if  I  saw  sufficient  cause.  The 
case  continued  the  same  when  the  number  of  preachers  increased. 
1  had  just  the  same  power  9tiil  to  appoint  when,  and  where,'  and 
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tiow  each  thould  help  me  ;  and  to  tell  any,  if  I  savr  eaase,  '  I  do 
not  desire  your  help  aoy  longer.'  On  these  tenns,  and  no  other, 
we  joined  at  first ;  on  these  we  continue  joined.  They  do  me  no 
favour  in  being  directed  by  me.  It  is  true  my  reward  is  with  the 
Lord  ;  but  at  present  I  have  nothing  from  it  but  trouble  and  care, 
and  oAen  a  burden  1  scarce  know  how  to  bear.'* 

His  power  over  the  Conference  he  rested  upon  the  same  plea  of 
prescription  ;  but  it  had  originated  with  himself;  not  like  his  autho* 
rity  over  the  preachers  and  the  laity,  in  a  voluntary  offer  of  obe- 
dience. He,  of  his  own  impulse,  had  invited  several  clergymen,  who 
acted  with  him,  and  all  the  lay  preachers  who  at  that  time  served 
him  as  sons  in  the  gospel,  to  meet  and  advise  with  him.  *'  T^y  did 
not  desire  the  meeting,"  said  he,  **  but  1  did,  knowing  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors,  there  is  safety.  And  when  their  number 
increased,  so  that  it  was  neither  needful  nor  convenient  to  invite 
them  all,  for  several  years,  I  wrote  to  those  with  whom  I  desired  to 
confer,  and  these  only  met  at  the  place  appointed  :  till  at  length  I 
gave  a  general  permission,  that  all  who  (desired  it  might  come.  Ob« 
$erve  ;  I  myself  sent  for  these,  of  my  own  free  choice  ;  and  I  sent 
for  them  to  advise,  not  govern  me.  Neither  did  1,  at  any  of  those 
times,  devest  myself  ^f  any  part  of  that  power  which  the  previ* 
dence  of  God  had  cast  upon  me,  without  any  design  or  choice  of 
mine.  What  is  that  power  ?  It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into,  and 
excluding  from,  the  societies  under  my  care  :  of  choosing  and  re- 
moving stewards  ;  of  receiving,  oiv  not  receiving  helpers  ;  of  ap- 
pointing them  when,  where,  and  how  to  help  me  ;  and  of  desiring- 
any  of  them  to  meet  me,  when  I  see  good.  And  as  it  was  merely  in 
obedience  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
that  I  at  first  accepted  this  power,  which  I  never  sought ;  nay,  a 
b  ndred  times  laboured  to  throw  off;  so  it  is  on  the  same  considera- 
tions, not  for  profit,  honour,  or  pleasure,  that  I  use  it  at  this  day." 

In  reference  to  himself,  as  the  person  in  whom  the  whole  and  sole 
liuthority  was  vested,  Wesley  called  his  preachers  by  the  name  of 
helpers  ;  and  designated  as  assistants  those  among  them  who,  for  the 
duties  which  they  discharge,  have  since  been  denominated  superin- 
tendents. It  soon  became  expedient  to  divide  the  country  into  cir- 
cuits. There  were,  in  the  year  1740,  twenty  in  England,  two  in 
Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  In  1791,  the  year  of 
Mr.  Wesley  *s  death,  they  had  increased  to  seventy 'two  in  England, 
three  in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty*eight  in  Ireland. 
£very  circuit  had  a  certain  number  of  preachers  appointed  to  it, 
more  or  less,  according  to  its  extent,  under  an  assistant,  whose  office 
|t  was  to  admit  or  expel  members,  take  lists  of  |he  societies  at  Easter, 
hold  quarterly  meetings,  visit  the  classes  quarterly,  keep  watch- 
nights  and  love-feasts,  superintend  the  other  preachers,  and  regulate 
the  whole  business  of  the  circuit,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  helpers  were  not  admitted  indiscriminately  ;  gijU^  as  well  as 
grape  for  the  work,  were  required.  An  aspirant  was  first  examined 
coooerning  his  theological  knowledge,  that  it  might  he  seen  whether 
his  opiinions  were  sound :  he  was  then  to  exhibit  his  gifl  of  utterance, 
by  preaching  before  Mr,  Wesley ;  and  afterwards  to  give,  either 
PV9ilf  9V  in  wriUog)  hi«  resi^ons  for  thinking  that  he  was  c«Ued  of 
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<3iod  to  the  ministry.  The  best  proof  of  this  was,  that  some  persons 
should  have  been  convinced  of  sin,  and  converted  by  his  preaching.  ^ 
U  a  right  belief  and  a  ready  utterance  were  found,  and  these  fruits . 
had  foUowed,  the  concurrence  of  the  three  marks  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  divine  call :  he  was  admitted  on  probation  ;  with 
a  caution,  that  he  was  net  to  ramble  up  and  down,  but  to  go  where 
the  assistant  should  direct,  and  there  only  ;  and,  at  the  ensuing  con- 
ference, he  might  be  received  into  full  connexion.  Ahev  a  while 
the  time  of  probation  was  found  too  short,  and  was  extended  to  four 
years.  -v 

The  rules  of  a  helper  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  Wesley,  ^ 
both  in  their  manner  and  their  spirit.  ^ 

'*  1.  Be  diligent.  Never  be  unemployed  a  moment :  never  be 
trifliagly  employed.  Never  while  away  time  ;  neither  spend  any 
more  time  at  any  place  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

2.  Be  serious.     Let  your  motto  be.  Holiness  to  the  Lord.     Avoid   * 
all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking. 

3.  Converse  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  women  ;  particularly 
with' young  women  in  private* 

4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without  first  acquainting  us  with 
your  design. 

5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one ;  unless  you  see  it  done,  take  heed 
how  you  credit  it.  Put  the  best  construction  on  every  thing  :  you 
know  the  judge  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the  priisoner's  side. 

6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one  ;  else  your  word,  especially,  would  eat  as 
doth  a  canker.  Keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast,  till 
you  come  to  the  person  concerned. 

7.  Tell  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  and  that  plainly, 
^and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your  heart.     Make  all 

haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 

8.  Do  not  affect  the  gentleman.  You  have  no  more  to.do  with 
this  character  than  with  that  of  a  dancing-master.  A  preacher  of 
the  gospel  is  the  servant  of  all. 

9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin  ;  not  of  fetching  wood  (if  time 
permit)  or  of  drawing  water  ;  not  of  cleaning  your  own*  shoes,  or 
your  neighbour's. 

10.  Be  punctual.  Do  every  thing  exactly  at  the  time  :  and,  in 
general,  do  not  mend  our  rules,  but^ep  them  ;  not  for  wrath  but  for 
conscience  sake.  f 

11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls.  Therefore  spend 
and  be  spent  in  this  work.  And  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who 
want  you,  but  to  those  who  want  you  most. 

12.  Act  in  all  th^gs,  not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son 
in  the  gospel.  As  such,  it  is  your  part  to  employ  your  time  in  the  man- 
ner which  we  direct ;  partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  the  flock  from 

*  "  RespecUng  these  golden  rules,"  says  Mr.  Orowtber,  «it  may  be  proper  to  obsenre,  *  affecting 
tbe  gentleman'  was  not  designed  to  countenance  clownishness, or  any  thing  contranr  to  true  Chris- 
tian courtesy.  And  when  it  is  said,  a  preacher  of  tbe  Gospel  is  the  servant  of  all,  it  certainly  was 
not  meant  to  insinuate  that  a  preacher  was  to  be  set  to  do  the  lowest  and  m<^t  slavish  drudgery 
which  any  person  could  find  for  him  to' do.  I  presume  the  servant  of  God  is  the  servant  of  all  in 
jgo^pel  labours,  and  in  nothing  else.  And  though  he  may  not  be  ashamed  of  clenning  his  own  shoes, 
er  the  sboes  of  others,  yet,  I  apprehend,  they  ought  (o  be  ^  ashamed'  who  would  expect  or  suffer 
lluu  so  to  do,  especially  such  as  are  instructed  and  profited  by  his  ministerial  ial>ours.  And  surely 
they  ought  to  feel  some  shame  also,  who  would  8ttn<eF  the  preacher  to  go  from  place  to  .place^  da^ 
•    Mm  day,  with  his  shoes  and  boots  uocteanedb"  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  p.  277. 
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boase  to  house  ;  partly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Above 
all,  if  you  labour  with  us  in  our  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful  that 
you  should  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  we  advise,  at  tho$e  times 
and  places  which  we  judge  most  for  his  glory." 

Thus  did  Wesley,  who  had  set  so  bad  an  example  of  obedience, 
€xact  it  from  hi»  own  followers  as  rigidly  as  the  founder  of  a  monas- 
tic order.  Like  those  founders,  also,  he  invited  his  disciples  to  en- 
tejr  upon  a  course  of  life  which  it  required  no  small  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm and  of  resolution  to  embrace.  The  labour  was  hard,  the  pro- 
vision scanty,  and  the  prospect  for  those  who  were  superannuated, 
or  worn  out  in  the  service,  was,  on  this  side  the  grave,  as  cheerless 
as  it  well  could  be.  When  a  preacher  was  admitted  into  full  con- 
nexion, be  paid  one  guinea,  and  from  that  time  half  a  guinea  annually, 
toward  the  preachers'  fund.  If  he  withdrew  from  the  connexion, 
all  that  he  had  subscribed  was  returned  to  him  ;  but  if  he  lived  to 
be  disabled,  he  received  from  the  fund  an  annuity,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  ten  pounds  ;  and  his  widow  was  entitleii  to  a  sum,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  but  not  exceeding  forty. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  at  one  time,  entered  into  trade  ; 
the  propriety  of  this  was  discussed  in  Conference  :  it  was  pronoun- 
ced evil  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  and  they  were  advised  to 
give  up  every  business,  except  the  ministry,  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  There  was  another  more  easy  and  tempting  way  of  eking 
out  their  scanty  stipends,  by  printing  their  own  spiritual  effusions, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded,  by  the  system 
of  itinerancy^  for  selling  them.  But  Mr.  Wesley  was  himself  a  most 
voluminous  author  and  compiler :  the  protits  arising  from  his  publi- 
cations were  applied  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  society,  which  in- 
creased faster  than  their  means  :  the  Methodists,  for  the  most  part, 
had  neither  time  to  spare  for  reading,  nor  money  for  books  ;  and  the 
preachers,  who  consulted  their  own  individual  advantage,  in  this  man- 
ner, injured  the  general  fund,  in  proportion  as  they  were  success* 
ful ;  it  was  therefore  determined,  in  Conference,  that  no  preacher 
should  print  any  thing  without  Mr.  Wesley's  consent,  nor  till  it  had 
been  corrected  by  him.  ^The  productions  which  some  of  them  had 
-set  forth,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  were  censured  as  having  brought 
a  great  reproach  upon  the  society,  and  «'  much  hindered  the  spread- 
ing of  more  pro^tabie  books  :"  and  a  regulation  was  made,  that  the 
profits,  even  of  those  which  might  be  approved  and  licensed  by  the 
founder,  should  go  into  the  common  stock.  But  with  regard  to  those 
which  he  himself  had  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and 
^ome  of  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  in  every  house,  Wesley  charged 
the  preachers  to  exert  themselves  in  finding  sale  for  them.  '*  Carry 
theiB  with  you,"  said  be,  **  through  every  round.  Exert  yourselves 
in  this :  be  not  ashamed  ;  be.  not  weary  ;  leave  no  stone  unturned.'* 
Being  cut  off  from  the  resources  of  authorship,  some  of  them  began 
to  quack*  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  and  this  led  to  a  decision 
in  Conference,  that  no  preacher,  who  would  not  relinquish  his  trade 

*  The  Baptists  ased  to  tolerate  such  quackerjr  in  their  ministers.  Crosby,  in  his  history  of  that 
sect,  contrived  to  inform  the  readei\  that  he  continued  to  prepare  and' sell  a  certain  wonderful  tinc- 
ture, and  certain  sugar-plums  for  children,  **  which  have  h««n  found  tft  hring  from  them  nui^ 
■lnB^«nd  moBstrws  woms."— Vol.  iiL  p.  147. 
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af  mduBg  and  Teadiag  pills,  dropfl,  balsams,  or  medicines  of  any 
kind,  should  be  considered  as  a  travelling  preacher  any  longer,  if 
their  wives  sold  these  things  at  home,  it  was  said  to  be  well  \  *^  bul 
it  is  not  proper  for  any  preacher  to  hawk  them  about.  It  has  a  bad 
appearance  ;  it  does  not  well  suit  the  dignity  of  his  calling." 

They  were  restricted  also  from  many  indulgences.  It  was  not  in 
Wesley's  power,  because  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived, 
to  bind  his  preachers  to  a  prescribed  mode  of  living  by  an  absolute 
rule  ;  but  he  attempted  to  effect  it,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  They  were  on  no  account  to  touch  snuff,  nor  to  taste  spiri- 
tous  liquors  on  any  pretence.  **  Do  you,"  said  he,  **  deny  yourselves 
every  useless  pleasure  of  sense,  imagination,  honour  ?  Are  you 
temperate  in  all  things  ?  To  take  one  instance — in  food  ?  Do  you 
use  only  that  kind,  and  that  degree  which  is  best  both  for  the  body 
and  sOul  ?  Do  you  see  the  necessity  of  this  ?  Do  you  eat  no  flesh 
suppers  ?  no  late  suppers  ?  these  naturally  tend  to  destroy  bodily 
health.  Do  you  eajt  only  three  meals  a-day  ?  if  four,  are  you  not 
an  excellent  pattern  to  the  flock  ?  Do  you  take  no  more  food  thaa 
is  necessary  at  each  meal  ?  you  may  know  if  you  do,  by  a  load  at 
your  stomach  ;  by  drowsiness  or  heaviness  ;  and,  in  a  while,  by 
weak  or  bad  nerves.  Do  you  use  only  that  kind  and  that  degree  of 
drink  which  is  best  both  for  your  body  and  soul  ?  Do  you  drink 
water?  Why  not  ?  Did  you  ever?  Why  did  you  leave  it  off,  if 
not  for  health  ?  When  will  you  begin  again  ?  to^lay  ?  How  often 
do  you  drink  wine  or  ale  ?  Every  day  ?  Do  you  'veant,  or  waste  it  V* 
He  declared  his  own  purpose,  of  eating  only  vegetables  on  Fridays* 
and  taking  only  toast  and  water  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  expected  the 
preachers  to  observe  the  same  kind  of  fast. 

The  course  of  life  which  was  prescribed  for  the  preachers,  left 
them  little  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Home 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  resting  pkce  by  men  who  were  ne- 
yer  allowed  to  be  at  rest.  Wesley  insisted  upon  a  frequent  and  re- 
gular change  of  preachers,  because  he  well  knew  that  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  always  excited  by  a  new  performer  in  the  pulpit. 
"  I  know,"  said  he,  '*  were  I  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place, 
I  should  preach  both  myself  and  my  congregation  asleep.  Nor  can 
I  believe  it  was  ever  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  any  congregation  should 
have  one  teacher  only.  We  have  found,  by  long  and  constant  expe- 
rience, that  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  best.  This  preacher 
bas  one  talent,  that  another.  No  one  whom  I  ever  yet  knew  has 
all  the  talents  which  are  needful  for  beginning,  continuing,  and  per- 
fecting the  work  of  grace  in  a  whole  congregation."  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jesuits  allowed  an  itinerant  father  of  the  company  to 
remain  three  months  in  a  place,  unless  any  other  term  were  specified 
in  his  instructions  :  but  Wesley  went  further,  and  thought  it  in- 
jurious both  to  the  preacher  and  people,  if  one  of  his  itinerants 
should  stay  six  or  eight  weeks  together  in  one  place.  **  Neither,"  said 
he,  '^  can  he  find  matter  for  preaching  every  morning  and  evening  ; 
nor  will  the  people  come  to  hear  him.  Hence  he  grows  cold  by  ly- 
ing in  bed,  and  so  do  the  people  ;  whereas,  if  he  never  stays  more 
than  a  fortnight  together  in  one  place,  he  may  find  matter  enough,  and 
the  people  will  gladly  hear  him."  These  frequent  changes  were  S9 
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gratifying  to  the  people,  that  the  trustees  of  a  meeting-house  i}fkt0 
expressed  an  apprehension  lest  the  Conference  should  impose  one 
preacher  on  them  for  many  years  ;  and,  to  guard  against  this,  a  pro^^ 
vision  was  inserted  in  the  deed,  that  *'  the  same  preacher  should  not 
be  sent,  ordinarily,  above  one,  never  above  two  years  together.'^ 
There  may,  perhaps,  have  been  another  motive  in  Wesley's  mind : 
a  preacher,  who  found  himself  comfortably  settled  with  a  congrega« 
tion  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  agreeable,  might  be  induced  to 
take  root  there,  throw  off  bis  dependence  upon  the  connexion,  and 
set  op  a  meeting  of  his  own.  Instances  of  such  defection  were  not 
wanting,  and  the  frequent  change  *  of  preachers  was  the  likeliest 
means  of  preventing  them. 

No  preacher,  according  to  a  role  laid  down  by  Conference,  was 
to  preach  oftener  than  twice, on  a  week-day,  or  three  times  on  the 
Sabbath.  One  of  these  sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the 
morning,  whenever  twenty  hearers  could  be  brought  together.  As 
the  apostolic  Eliot  used  to  say  to  students,  Look  to  it  that  ye  be  morn- 
ing birds !  so  Wesley  continually  inculcated  the  duty  of  early  risings 
as  equally  good  for  body  and  soul.  *'  It  help^  the  nerves,"  he  said, 
*''  better  than  a  thousand  medicines  ;  and  especially  preserves  the 
sight,  and  prevents  lowness  of  spirits.  Early  preaching,"  he  said, 
•«  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists.  Whenever  this  is  dropped,  they 
will  dwindle  t  away  into  nothing."  He  advised  his  preachers  to  be- 
gin and  end  always  precisely  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  always  to 
conclude  the  service  in  about  an  hour  :  to  suit  their  subject  to  the 
audience,  to  choose  the  plainest  texts,  and  keep  close  to  the  text; 
neither  rambling  from  it,  nor  allegorizing,  nor  spiritualizing  too  much. 
More  than  once  in  his  Journal  be  has  recorded  the  death  of  men 
who  were  martyrs  to  long  and  loud  preaching,  and  he  frequently 
cautioned  his  followers  against  it.  To  one  of  them  he  say»,  in  a 
aurious  letter  of  advice,  which  he  desired  might  be  taken  as  the 
surest  mark  of  love,  *'  Scream  no  more,  at  the  peril  of  your  soul. 
God  now  warns  you  by  me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you. — Speak  as 
earnestly  as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak  with  all  your  heart, 
but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It  was  said  of  our  Lord,  *  He  shall  not 
cry  :'  the  word  properly  means,  ^  He  shall  not  scream.^  Herein  be 
a  follower  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ.  I  oAen  speak  loud,  often  ve- 
hemently ;  but  1  never  scream.  I  never  strain  myself:  I  dare  not. 
I  know  it  would  be  a  sin  against  God  and  my  own  soul."     They 

*  «  The  ptoplc^"  sayg  Mr.  Crowther,  «  ought  to  get  great  good  from  the  oonttant  change  of  the 
preachers*,  for,  to  the  j>reaeAer«,  it  is  productive  of  many  incomreniences  and  painful  exercises.** 

t  The  importence  which  he  attached  to  this  custom  appears  in  his  Journal.  **  I  was  surpriaeA 
when  I  came  to  Chester,  to  find  that  there  also  momiog  preachkie  was  quite  left  off;  for  this  wor- 
thy reason,  because  the  people  will  not  come,  or,  at  least,  not  in  tke  winter:  if  so,  the  Methodists 
are  a  fallen  people.  Here  is  proof:  they  have  lo$t  thtirjirtt  love ;  and  they  never  wilt  or  can  reco- 
ver it  till  they  OQtht^tt  wort*.— As  soon  as  I  set  ft»ot  in  Oeoi^gia,  I  bt^n  preaching  at  five  in  the 
rooming',  and  every  uommnnicant,  that  is,  every  serious  person  in  Uie  town,  constantly  attended 
throughout  the  year:  I  mean,  came  every  morning  winter  and  summer,  unless  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness. The^  did  so  till  I  left  the  province.  In  the  year  1738,  when  God  began  his  great  worii  in 
England,  I  began  preaching  at  the  same  hour,  winter  and  summer,  and  never  wanted  a  congrega- 
tion. If  they  will  not  attend  now,  they  have  lost  their  teal,  and  then;  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  ve 
a  fallen  people:  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  labouring  to  secure  the  preaching-houses  to  the  next 
generation  !  In  the  name  of  Qod,  let  us,  if  possible,  secure  the  present  generation  from  drawing 
hack  to  perdition.  Let  all  the  preachers,  that  are  still  alive  to  God,  join  together  as  one  man,  fiut 
and  pray,  lift  up  their  voice  as  a  trumpet  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  to  convince  thfai 
they  are  fallen,  and  ^lort  them  instantly  to  repent  and  do  the  first  worki :  this  in  particalar,  rising 
in  the  morning,  without  which  neither  their  souls  nor  bodies  can  long  remain  in  health.'' 
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were  instructed  also  not  to  pray  above  eight  or  ten  miDutes  at  most, 
without  intertniseioD,  uDless  for  some  pressing  rensoo. 

Before  an  aspirant  was  admitted  upon  trial  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
eiercised  as  a  local  preacher  ;  and  many  persons  remained  content- 
edly in  this  humbler  office,  which  neither  took  them  from  their  fami- 
lies nor  interfered  with  their  worldly  concerns.     They  carried  on 
their  business,  whatever  that  might  be,  sit  days  in  the  week,  and 
preached  on  th^  seventh  :  but  no  person  was  admitted  to  this  rank, 
unless  he  were  thought  competent  by  the  preachers  of  the  circuit. 
The  places  which  they  were  to  visit  were  determined  by  the  assist- 
ant, and  their  conduct  underwent  an  inquiry  every  quarter.     With- 
out their  aid,  Methodism  could  not  have  been  kept  up  over  the 
whole  country,  widely  as  it  was  diffused  ;  and  all  that  they  received 
from  the  socii^ty  was  a  little  refreshment,  at  the  cost  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  preached,  and  perhaps  ttie  hire  of  a  horse  for  the  day. 
A  still  more  important  part  was  performed  by  the  leaders,  who  are  > 
to  Methodism  what  the  non-commissioned  officers  are  in  an  army. 
The  leader  was  appointed  by  the  assistant :  it  was  his  business  rega- 
Lirly  to  meet  his  class,  question  them,  in  order,  as  to  their  religious 
affections  and  practice,  and  advise,  caution,  or  reprove,  as  the  case 
might  require.   If  any  members  absented  themselves  from  the  class- 
meeting,  he  was  to  visit  them,  and  inquire  into  the  cause ;  and  he 
was  to  render  an  account  to  the  officiating  preacher  of  those  whose 
coadnct  appeared  suspicious,  or  was  in  any  way  reprehensible.     By 
this  means,  and  by  the  class- paper  for  every  week,  which  the  leaders 
were  required  to  keep,  and  regularly  produce,  the  preachers  obtain- 
ed a  knowledge  of  every  individual  member  Within  their  circuit ; 
and,  by  the  class-tickets,  which  were  renewed  every  quarter,  a  regu- 
lar census  of  the  society  was  effected. — The  leaders  not  only  per- 
formed the  office  of  drilling  the  young  recruits,  they  acted  also   as 
the  tax-gatherers,  and  received  the  weekly  contribntions  of  their 
class,  which  they  paid  to  the  local  stewards,  and  the  local  stewards 
to  the  steward  of  the  circuit. 

Thus  far  the  discipline  of  the  Methodists  was  well  devised  :  if  the 
system  itself  had  been  unexceptionable,  the  spiritual  police  was  per-  . 
feet.  But  they  were  divPded  into  bands  as  well  as  classes  ;  and  this 
subdrvision,  while  it  answered  no  one  end  of  possible  utility,  led  to 
something  worse  than  the  worst  practice  of  the  Romish  church. 
The  men  and  the  women,  and  the  married  and  the  single,  met  sepa- 
rately in  these  bands,  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  to  each  other. 
They  engaged  to  meet  once  a  week  at  least,  and  to  speak,  each  in 
order,  freely  and  plainly,  the  true  state  of  their  souls,  with  the  faults 
they  had  committed  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  and  the  temptations 
they  had  felt  during  the  week.  They  were  to  be  asked  "  as  many, 
and  as  searching  questions  as  may  be,  concerning  their  state,  sins, 
and  temptations  ;** — These  four,  in  particular,  at  every  meeting  : 
What  known  sin  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meeting? 
What  temptations  have  you  met  with?  How  was  you  delivered Z 
What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  of  which  you  doubt  whether 
it  be  sin  or  not  ?  And  before  any  person  entered  into  one  of  these 
bands,  a  promise  of  the  most  unreserved  openness  was  required. 
•*  Consider,  do  you  desire  we  should  tell  you  whatsoever  we 
Vol,  1L  13  l» 
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t^ink,  whatsoever  we  fear,  whatsoever  we  bear,  concerning  yoa  f 
Do  you  desire  that,  in  doing  this,  we  should  come  as  close  as  possible* 
that  we  should'CQt  to  the  quick,  and  search  your  heart  to  the  bottom  ? 
Is  it  your  desire  and  design  to  be  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions, 
entirely  open,  so  as  to  speak  every  thing  that  is  in  your  heart  withont 
exception,  without  dif^guise,  and  without  reserve  ?'*  The  nature,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  mutual  inquisition,  must  be  obvious  to 
^ very  reflecting;  mind  ;  and  it  is  marvellous,  that  any  man  should  have 
permitted  his  wife*  or  bis  daughter  to  enter  into  these  bands,  where 
it  is  not  possible  for  innocence  to  escape  contamination.t 

The  institution  of  the  select  society  or  band  was  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  This  was  to  consist  of  persons  who  were  earnestly 
athirst  for  the  full  image  of  God,  and  of  those  who  continually  walk- 
ed in  t|ie  light  of  God,  having  fellowship  with  the  Fitther  and  the 
Son  :  in  other  words,  of  those  who  had  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
spiritual  pride,  that  they  professed  to  be  in  this  state — ^the  adepts  of 
Methodism,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  take  their  degree  as  per* 
feet.  "  1  saw,"  s.iys  Mr.  Wesley,  "  it  might  be  useful  to  give  some 
advice  to  those  who  thus  continued  in  the  light  of  God's  countenaocey. 
nvhich  the  rest  of  their  brethren  did  not  want,  and  probably  could 
not  receive.  My  design  was  not  only  to  direct  them  how  to  press 
afler  perfection,  to  exercise  their  every  grace,  and  improve  every 
talent  they  had  received,  and  to  incite  them  to  love  one  another 
more,  and  to  watch  more  carefully  over  each  other  ;  bnt  also  t0 
have  a  select  company,  to  whom  I  might  unbosom  myself  on  all  occa- 
sions, without  reserve  ;  and  whom  1  could  propose,  to  all  their  bre-» 
thren,  as  patterns  6f  love,  of  holiness,  and  of  all  good  works.  They 
had  no  need  of  being  encumbered  with  many  rules,  having  the  best 
rule  of  aH  in  their  hearts."  Nevertheless,  the  judicious  injunction 
was  given  them,  that  nothing  which  was  spoken  at  their  meetings 
should  be  spoken  again.  Wesley  says,  he  oflen  felt  the  advantage 
of  thes^  meetings,  and  experienced  there,  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety.  But  they  placed  the  untenable  doctrine 
of  perfection  in  so  obtrusive  and  obnoxious  a  light,  that  he  found  it 
difficult  to  maintain  them  ;  and  they  seem  not  to  have  become  a  re- 
gular part  of  the  system. 

The  watch-night  was  another  of  Wesley's  objectionable  institu- 
tions. It  originated  with  some  reclaimed  colliers  of  Kings  wood, 
'who,  having  been  accustomed  to  sit  late  on  Saturday  nights  at  the 
ale*house,  transferred  their  weekly  meeting,* af\er  their  conversion^ 
to  the  school-house,  and  continued  there  praying  and  singing  hymns, 

*  Wesley  has  himself  recorded  mi  instance  of  mischief  arisin?  from  these  bands.  *  I  searched  to 
the  bottom,"  says  he,  ^  a  story  I  liad  heard  in  part,  and  found  it  another  tale  of  real  wo.  Two  ciC 
our  society  had  lived  toeether  in  uncoroilmn  harmonv,  when  on<>,  who  met  in  band  with  E.  F.,  la 
whom  she  had  mentioned  that  she  YavAfvund  ^tv^mhon  toward  Dr.  F.,  wentand  told  her  hasbaod 
she  vm$  in  lov%  with  him,  and  that  she  had  it  from  her  own  mouth.  The  siririt  of  jealo<Hy  seised 
hire  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  tooic  away  his  reason.  And  some  one  telling  him  his  wife  was  at  Dr. 
f'\  on  whom  she  had  cfdled  that  afternoon,  he  took  a  ereat  stick,  and  ran  away,  and  mectlnf  her  ia 
the  srreetf 'called  oat  strumpet !  strumpet !  and  struck  her  twice  or  thrice,  be  is  now  Uioroughlj 
convinced  of  her  innocence*,  but  the  water  cannot  be  ^^tiiered  up  again.  He  sticks  there-*-*  I  d^ 
thoroughly  forgive  you,  but  1  can  never  love  you  more.* "  After  such  an  example,  Wesley  ought  to 
have  abolished  this  part  of  his  institutions. 

t  In  one  of  his  letterslVesley  says,  «  I  i)elleve  Miss  F.  thought  she  felt  evil  before  she  did,  aiML 
by  that  very  thought,  gave  occasion  to  its  re-entrance."  And  yet  he  did  not  perceive  the  dttnger  or 
leading  his  people  into  temptation,  by  making  them  recur  to  every  latent  thought  of  evil;  and  fona- 
pelling  theip  to  utter,  with  their  lips,  uuaginattons  which  might  otherwito  have  been  ma»ttmtii 
within  Hwlr  hearts  for  ever  I  «~'        »  «  ^ 
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far  into  the  morning.  Wesley  wtfs  advised  to  pot  an  end  to  this  ;  hut^ 
**  upon  weighing  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  compariog  it  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Christians,'^  he  could  see  no  cause  to  forbid 
it ;  because  he  overlooked  the  difference  between  their  times  and 
his  own,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  obvious  impropriety  of  midnight 
meetings.  So  he  appointed  them  to  be  held  once  a  chonth,  near  the  , 
time  of  full  moon.  '*  Exceedingly  great,"  says  he,  "  are  the  blesg- 
ings  we  haVie  found  therein  ;  it  has  generally  been  an  extremely  so- 
lemn season,  when  the  word  of  God  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  even  of 
those  who  till  then  knew  him  not.  If  it  be  said,  this  was  only  owing 
to  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  (the  circumstance  which  still  draws  such 
multitudes  together  at  those  seasons,)  or  perhaps  to  the  awful  still^^ 
ness  of  the  night,  I  am  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.  Be  it 
90  :  however,  the  impression  then  made  on  many  souls  has  never 
since  been  effaced.  Now,  allowing  that  tipd  did  make  use  either  of 
the  novelty,  or  any  other  indifferent  circumstance,  in  order  to  bring 
sinners  to  repentance,  yet  they  are  brought,  and  herein  let  us  re- 
joice together.  Now,  may  1  not  put  the  case  further  yet  ?  If  I  can 
probably  conjecture,  that  either  by  the  novelty  of  this  ancient  cus- 
tom, or  by  any  other  indifferent  circumstance,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,  am  I  clear  be- 
fore God  if  I  do  not  ? — if  I  do  not  snatch  that  brand  out  of  the  buro- 
IDg  ?" 

The  practice  which  Wesley  thus  revived  had  been  discountenan- 
ced, even  in  the  most  superstitious  Catholic  countries,  for  its  incon- 
.venience,  and  its  manifest  ill  tendency  ;  and  therefore  it  had  long 
Wen  disused.  While  the  converts  to  his  doctrine  retained  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  first  impression,  watch-nights  served  to  keep  up  the 
feeling  to  the  pitch  at  which  he  wished  to  maintain  it ;  and  if  any 
person,  who  was  almost  a  Methodist,  attended  one  of  these  meetings, 
the  circumstances  were  likely  to  complete  his  conversion.  For  the 
sake  of  these  advantages,  Wesley  disregarded  the  scandal  which  this 
part  of  his  institutions  was  sure  to  occasion  ;  and  he  seems  not  to 
have  considered  the  effect  among  his  own  people,  when  their  first  fer- 
vour should  have  abated,  and  the  vigils  be  attended  as  a  mere  for- 
mality. He  also  appointed  three  love-feasts  in  a  quarter  :  one  for 
the  men,  a  second  for  the  women,  and  the  third  for  both  together  ; 
"  that  we  might  together  eat  bread,"  he  says,  *«  as  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians did,  with  gladnesSi  and  singleness  of  heart.  At  these  love-feasts 
(so  we  termed  them,  retaining  th^  name,  as  well  as  the  thing,  which 
was  in  use  from  the  beginning,)  our  food  is  only  a  little  plain  cake 
and  water  ;  but  we  seldom  return  from  them  without  being  fed  not 
only  with  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  with  that  which  endureth  to 
everlasting  life."  A  travelling  preacher  presides  at  these  meetings  : 
any  one  who  chooses  may  speak  ;  and  the  time  is  chiefly  employed 
in  relating  what  they  call  their  Christian  experience.  In  this  points 
also,  Mr.  Wesley  disregarded  the  offence  which  he  gave,  by  renew^ 
log  a  practice  that  had  notoriously  been  abolished,  because  of  the 
abases  to  which  it  led. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have  over- 
looked the  objections  to  which  such  meetings  as  the  watch-nights  and 
the  love-feasts  were  obnoxious  :  his  temper  led  him  to  despise,  and 
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to  defy  public  opinioD  ;  and  be  satv  how  well  these  practices  accord- 
ed with  the  interests  of  Methodism  as  a  separMe  society.  It  is  not 
safficient  for  soch  a  society  that  its  members  should  possess  a  calm, 
settled  principle  of  religion  to  be  their  rule  of  life  and  their  support 
in  trial  :  religion  must  be  made  a  thing  of  sensation  and  passion,  cra- 
ving perpetually  for  sympathy  and  stimulants,  instead  of  bringing 
with  it  peace  and  contentment.  The  quiet  regularity  of  domestic 
devotion  must  be  exchanged  for  public  performances  ;  the  membeni 
are  to  be  professors  of  religion  ;  they  must  have  a  part  to  act,  which 
will  at  once  gratify  the  sense  of  self-importance,  and  afford  employ- 
ment for  the  uneast'  and  restless  spirit  with  which  they  are  possess- 
ed. Wesley  coniphiined  that  family  religion  was  the  grand  desidera- 
tum among  the  Methodists  ;  but,  in  reality,  his  institutions  were 
such  as  to  leave  little  time  for  it,  aod  to  take  away  the  inclination,  by 
making  it  appear  flat  and  unprofitable  after  the  excitement  of  class- 
meetings,  band-meetings,  love-feasts,  and  midnight  assemblies. 

Whenever  a  chapel  was  built,  care  was  taken  that  it  shouid  be 
settled  on  the  Methodist  plan  ;  that  is,  that  the  property  should  be 
vested,  not  in  trustees,  but  in  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference.  The 
usual  form  among  the  dissenters  would  have  been  lUtal  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  Methodism  ;  *'  because,"  said  Wesley,  ''  wherever 
the  trustees  exert  the  pDwer  of  placing  and  displacing  preachers, 
there  itinerant  preaching  is  no  more.  When  they  have  found  a 
preacher  they  like,  the  rotation  is  at  an  end  ;  at  least  till  they  are 
tired  of  him,  and  torn  him  out.  While  he  stays,  the  bridle  is  in  bis 
mouth.  He  would  not  dare  speak  the  full  and  the  whole  truth  ;  since,  if 
he  displeased  the  trustees,  he  would  be  liable  to  lose  his  bread  ;  nor 
would  he  dare  expel  a  trustee,thoughever  so  ungodly,  from  the  socie- 
ty. The  power  of  thetrustees  is  greater  than  that  of  any  patron,  or  of 
the  king  himself,  who  could  piU  in  a  preacher,  but  could  not  pvt  him 
ott^"  Thus  he  argued,  wlien  a  chapel  at  Birstall  had  been  errone- 
ously settled  upon  trustees  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  point  was  felt 
80  strongly  by  the  Conference,  that  it  was  determined,  in  case  these 
persons  would  not  allow  the  deed  to  be  cancelled,  and  substitute  one 
upon  the  Methodist  plan,  to  make  a  collection  throughout  the  socie- 
ty, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ground,  aod  building  another  cha- 
pel as  near  the  one  in  question  as  possible. 

Wesley  never  wished  to  have  any  chapel  or  burial-ground  conse- 
crated ;  such  ceremonies  he  thought  relics  of  popery,  and  flatly  su- 
perstitious. The  impossibility  bfjiaviogthem  consecrated,  led  him» 
perhaps,  to  consider  the  ceremony  in  this  light,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical  function,  for 
which  he  was  not  properly  authorized.  The  buildings  themselves 
were  of  the  plainest  kind  :  it  was  difficult  to  raise  money*  even  for 

*  Tbe  falstoiy  of  one  of  these  efaapels,  at  Sheernels,  is  curious.  "  It  is  now  fiuisfaed,"  says  Wes- 
ley, in  his  Journal  for  1786,  **  but  by  means  never  heard  of.  The  buildin|r*was  undertaken,  a  Uw 
months  since,  by  a  little  handful  of  men.  without  any  probable  means  of  finishing  it :  but  €Kxl  so 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the  doca,  that  even  these  who  did  not  pretend  to  any  reli^on,  car- 


of  England.^ 

A  meeting-house  at  Haslinden,  in  Lancashire,  was  built  for  them  on  speculation,  by  a  person  not 
connected  with  the  society  in  any  way.  He  desired  only  three  per  cent,  for  what  he  laid  oiitt,  (about 
90^.)  provided  the  seats  let  fgr  so  much  *,  of  which,  says  Wesley,  there  is  mtle  doub^  Tliis  wm  im 
1788, 
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these  ;  bat  Mr.  Wesley  had  the  happy  art  of  representiti^  that  as  a 
matter  ofpriacipie,  which  was  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  and,  in  the 
tastelessness  of  their  chapels,  the  Methodists  were  only  upon  a  level 
with  the  dissenters  of  every  description.  The  *octagon»  which»  of 
all  architectural  forms,  is  the  ugliest,  he  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
wished  it  to  be  used  wherever  the  ground  would  permit :  but  it  has 
not  been  generally  followed.  The  directions  were,  that  the  win- 
dows should  be  sashes,  opening  downwards  ;  that  there  should  be  no 
tuh-pulpits,  and  no  backs  to  the  seats  ;  and  that  the  men  and  women 
should  sit  apart.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  the  committee  in 
London  proposed  to  him  that  families  should  sit  together,  and  that 
private  pews  might  be  erected  ;  "  thus,"  he  exclaims,  *'  overthrow- 
ing, at  one  blow,  the  discipline  which  I  have  been  establishing  for 
fifty  years  l"  But,  upon  further  consideration,  they  yielded  to  his 
opinion. 

He  prided  himself  upon  the  singing  in  his  meeting-houses  :  there  ' 
was  a  talent  in  his  family  both  for  music  and  verse  ;  and  he  availed 
himself,  with  great  judgment,  of  both.  A  collection  of  hymns  was 
published  for  the  Society,  some  few  of  which  were  selected  from 
various  authors  ;  some  were  his  own  composition  ;  but  far  the 
greater  part  were  by  his  brother  Charles.  Perhaps  no  poems  have 
ever  been  so  devoutly  committed  to  memory  as  these,  nor  quoted  ^ 
so  often  upon  a  death-bed.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  sung 
tended  to  impress  them  strongly  on  the  mind  :  the  tune  was  made 
wholly  subservient  to  the  words,  not  the  words  to  the  tune. 

The  Romanists  are  indebted  for  their  church-music  to  the  Bene*  j 
dictines,  an  order  to  which  all  Europe  is  so  deeply  indebted  for  ! 
many  things.  Our  fine  cathedral  service  is  derived  from  them  ; 
may  it  continue  for  ever !  The  psalmody  of  our  churches  was  a 
popular  innovation,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
the  psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  were  allo7»ed^  to  be  sung,  not 
enjoined.  The  practice,  however,  obtained ;  and  having  contri- 
buted, in  no  slight  measure,  to  the  religious  revolution,  when  the 
passion  wherein  it  originated  was  gone  by,  it  became  a  mere  inter- 
lude in  the  service,  serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  allowing 
a  little  breathing- time  to  the  minister ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
interval  is  filled,  where  there  is  no  organ  to  supply  the  want  of 
singers,  or  cover  their  defects,  is  too  often  irreverent  and  disgrace- 
ful. Aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  psalmody, 
and  with  an  ear,  as  well  as  an  understanding,  alive  to  its  abuse, 
Wesley  made  it  an  essential  part  of  the  devotional  service  in  his 
chapels  ;  and  he  triumphantly  contrasted  the  practice  of  his  people, 

.  *  Hispreditection  fortius  form  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  sight  of  the  Unitarian  meeting'-hoiue 
at  Norwichi  ^  perhaps,**  be  says,  "  the  most  elegant  one  in  Europe.  It  is  eiebt'Square.  built  of  the 
finest  brick,  with  sixteen  sash  windows  below,  as  many  above,  and  ei^ht  Ay-lighto  in  the  dome, 
which,  indeed,  are  purely  ornamental.  The  inside  i&  finislied  in  the  Ikighest  taste,  and  is  as  clean 
as  any  nobleraan^s  saloon.  The  communion>tabie  is  fine  mahogfany  :  the  very  iatches  of  the  pew 
doors  are  polished  brass.  How  can  it  be  tboueht  that  the  old  coarse  Gospel  should  find  admission 
here  f"  The  sort  of  hamility,  which  ia  impBed  in  this  sneer,  is  weU  charactered  by  Landor,  when 
-  Jie  calls  it 

<*  A  tattered  garlTthat  pride  wears  when  daformM.** 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  stntcli  bythe  dtenness  of  the  chape).    This  curious  item  ooeurs  in  the 
ninutes  of  Conference  for  1776.    **  Q.  23.  Complaint  is  made  that  sluts  spoil  oar  houses.    How  caa 
we  prevent  this  ?    A.  Let  no  known  slut  live  ii(  anv  of  them." 

t  '•'■  Those  who  have  searched  into  the  matter  with  the  utmost  care  and  curiosity,**  says  ColUar, 
(vol.  IL  326.)  **  could  o^ver  disoover  any  attXhority  either  ftom  the  crown  or  the  convocanoa.** 
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in  this  respect,  with  that  of  the  churches.  "  Their  solemn  adclresse* 
to  God,"  said  he,  '*  are  not  interrupted  either  by  the  formal  drawl 
of  a  parish-clerk,  the  screaming  of  boys,  who  bawl  oat  what  thej 
iieiiher  feel  nor  onderstaod,  or  the  unseasonable  and  unmeaning 
impertinence  of  a  roiuntary*  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  seasonable 
to  sing  praise  to  God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit  and  the  understand^ 
iBg  also  ;  not  in  the  miserable,  scandalous  doggrel  of  Hopkins  and 
Sternbold,  but  in  psalms  and  hymns,  which  are  both  sense  and  poe- 
tryfsuch  as  would  sooner  provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a 
Christian  to  turn  critic.  ^  What  they  sing  is  therefore  a  proper  con- 
tinuation of  the  Spiritual  and  reasonable  service,  being  selected  for 
that  end  ;  not  by  a  poor  hum-drum  wretch,  who  can  scarcely  read 
what  he  drones  out  with  such  an  air  of  importance,  but  by  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  connect  the  preceding  with  the 
following  part  of  the  service.  Nor  does  he  take  just  *  two  staves,' 
but  more  or  less,  as  may  best  raise  the  soul  to  God ;  especially 
when  sung  in  well-composed  and  well-adapted  tunes  ;  not  by  a 
handful  of  wild  unawakened  striplings,  but  by  a  whole  serious  con- 
gregation :  and  these  not  lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  posture 
of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  another,  but  all  standing  be- 
fore God,  and  praising  him  lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage."  He 
•specially  enjoined  that  the  whole  congregation  should  sing,  that 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  words,  no  dwelling  upon  disjointed 
'  tyllables,  and  that  they  should  not  sing  jn  parts,  but  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  in  one  simultaneous  and  uninterrupted  feeling.t 

The  preachers  were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  hymns  of  their 
own  composing ;  in  other  respects  they  had  great  latitude  allowed 
them :  they  might  use  the  liturgy,  if  they  pleased,  or  an  abridgment 
of  it,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  forth ;  or  they  might  discard  it 
altogether,  and  substitute  an  extemporaneous  service,  according  to 
their  own  taste  and  that  of  the  congregation.  Like  the  Jesuits,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  men.  The  ser- 
vice^was  not  long:  Wesley  generally  concluded  it  within  the  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

METHODISM    IN   WALES    AND    IN   SCOTLAND* 

Upon  Wesley's  first  journey  into  Wales,  he  thought  that  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  indeed  np«  for  the  Gospel,  ^'  1  mean,"  says 
he,  "  if  the  expression  appear  strange,  they  are  earnestly  desirous 
of  being  instructed  in  it ;  and  as  utterly  ignorant  of  it  they  are  as 
any  Creek  or  Cherokee  Indian.  1  do  not  mean  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  Christ;  many  of  them  can  say  both  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  the  Belief;  nay,  and  some  all  the  Catechism  :  but  take  them 

*  Tet  Wesley  bas  noticed,  that  he  onee  found  at  elivreh  an  ttaeommoii  Uewing',  itrhen  he  Itest  of 
AX  expected  it  j  namely,  «*  while  the  org:anilt  was  playing  a  ▼oluntary." 

t  This  feelings,  however,  must  have  been  disturbed  in  a  strange  mAmier,if  the  preaiJiers  observed 
the  directions  of  the  first  Conference,  to  g:uani  against  formaiitv  in  singing,  by  often  stopping  shoft, 
55*^»"'y."?  ^^^  people,  «« Now^  do  you  know  what  you  said  last  ?  Did  yon  speak  no  mdre  than  ytfH 
ffAc  r   pid  you  sin^  it  as  onto  the  Lord,  with  the  spirit  «id  with  th«  undentai|dia|r  <^  *'" 
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•qt  of  thie  r^ad  of  wnSt  they  have  learned  by  rote,  and  they  knawr 
DO  more  (nine  in  ten  of  those  with  whom  I  conversed)  either  of 
Gospel  salvation,  or  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  can  be  saved , 
than  Chicali  or  Tonjo-cbichi."  This  opinion  was  forn^ed  during  A 
journey  through  the  most  civilized  part  of  Sonth  Wales.  He  wa» 
not  deceived  in  judging  that  the  Welsh  were  a  people  highly  sos- 
eeptible  of  such  impressions  as  be  designed  to  make  ;^  but  he  found 
himself  disabled  in  his  progress,  by  his  ignorance  of  their  language. 
"  Oh,"  he  exclaims j  **  what  a  heavy  curse  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  how  grievous  are  the  effects  of  it.  All  the  birds  of  . 
the  air,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  understand  the  language  of  their  * 
«wn  species  ;  man  only  is  a  barbarian  to  man,  unintelligible  to  hi» 
own  brethren  !"  This  difficulty  was  insuperable.  He  found,  how- 
ever, a  few  Welsh  clergymen,  who  entered  into  his  views  with  ho- 
nest ardour,  and  an  extravagance  of  a  new  kind  grew  up  in  their 
congregations.  After  the  |>reacbing  %vas  over,  any  one  who  pleased 
gave  out  a  verse  of  a  hymn  ;  and  this  they  sung  over  and  over  again, 
with  all  their  might  and  nuiin,  thirty  or  forty  tinies,  till  some  of  them 
worked  themselves  into  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or  madness  :  they 
were  then  violently  agitated,  and  leaped  up  and  down,  in  ^11  manner 
of  postures,  frequently  for  hours  together.  **  1  think/'  says  Wes- 
ley,  "  there  needs  no  great  penetration  to  understand  this.  They  are 
honest,  upright  men,  who  really  feel  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts  ; 
but  they  have  little  experience  either  of  the  ways  of  God  or  the 
devices  of  Sateen  ;  so  he  serves  himself  by  their  simplicity,  in  order 
to  wear  them  out,  and  to  bring  a  discredit  on  the  work  of  God.'* 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  '^Jumpers. 

Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  remarkable  men  who  made  th^ 
secession  from  the  Scotch  church,  invited  Whitefield  into  Scotland, 
before  his  breach  with  W^esiey.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1741,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  thinking  it  proper  that  they  should  have 
the  first  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  that  kingdom,  preached  bis  first  ser-* 
mon  in  the  seceding  meeting-house  belonging  to  Ralph  Erskine,  at 
Dumferline.  The  room  was  thronged  ;  and  when  he  bad  named  hi< 
text,  the  rustling  which  was  made  by  the  congregation  opening  their, 
bibles  all  at  once  surprised  him,  who  bad  never,  till  then,  witnessed 
a  similar  practice.  A  few  days  afterwards  be  met  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  the  Seceders  by  their  own  desire  ;  a  set  of  grave  ve- 
nerable men.  They  soon  proposed  to  form  themselves  into  a  presr- 
bytery,  and  were  proceeding  to  choose  a  moderator,  when  Mr. 
Whitefield  asked  them  for  what  purpose  this  was  to  be  done :  they 
made  answer,  it  was  to  discourse  and  set  him  right  about  the  matter 
ef  church  government,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Whitefield  observed,  they  might  save  themselves  the  troa- 
ble,  for  he  had  no  scruples  about  it ;  and  that  settling  church  govern- 
ment, and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  was  not 
his  plan.  And  then  he  gave  them  soine  account  of  the  history  of  hie 
own  mind,  and  the  course  of  action  in  which  he  was  engaged.  This, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  though. 

•  **  At  seven  in  the  mornings,"  saiys  Whitefield,  «  hsve  1  seen,  perhaps  ten  thousand,  flrom  difibr- 
eut  parts,  in  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  crying^  Gogwniniant  fcemfyiVf »,  ready  to  leap  for  joy.**  Hud  thejT 
teea  reprc^nded  at  that  time,  this  extravagant  foUy  might  have  been  prevented. 
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one  of  the  synod  afralogized  for  him,  urging  thiK,  as  he  bad  heeD  bom 
and  bred  in  England,  and  had  never  stadied  the  point,  he  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  co- 
tenants,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  patiende  with  him.     This 
was  of  no  avail  :  it  was  answered,  that  no  indulgence  could  be  showa 
bioi ;  for  England  had  revolted  most  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
ment, and  that  he  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  de- 
bate.    It  was  a  new  thing  for  Whitefield,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  homage  wherever  he  wept,  to  be  schooled  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  he  bore  this  arrogant  behaviour  with  great  complacency, 
and  replied,  that  indeed  he  never  yet  had  studied  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  because  he  had  been  too  busy  about  things  which,  ia 
his  judgment,  were  of  greater  importance.     Several  of  them  then 
cried  out,  that  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  was  precious.   Whitefield . 
was  ready  in  reply  :  be  told  them  that,  in  every  building,  there  were 
outside  and  inside  workmen  ;  that  the  latter  was  at  that  time  his  pro- 
vince ;  and  that,  if  they  thought  themselves  called  to  the  former, 
they  might  proceed  in  their  own  way,  as  he  would  do  in  his.     Tiie 
power  of  these  persons,  happilv,  was  not  so  inquisitorial  as  their 
disposition  ;  and  when  he  seriously  asked  them  what  they  wished 
^  him  to  do,  they  answered,  that  they  did  not  desire  him  immediately 
to  subscribe  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  but  that  h^  would 
preach  for  them  exclusively  till  he  had  further  light.     "And  why 
for  them  alone  ?"  he  inquired.  Ralph  Erskine  made  answer,  *'  They 
were  the  Lord's  people."     **  I  then,"  says  Whitefield,  "asked, 
whether  there  were  no  other  Lord's  people  but  themselves  ?  and, 
supposing  all  others  were  the  devil's  people,  they  certainly,"  1  told 
them,  "  had  more  need  to  be  preached  to,  and  therefore  I  was  more 
and  more  determined  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  ;  and  that 
if  the  Pope  himself  would  lend  me  his  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  proclaim 
the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  therein."  Soon  after  this  the  compa- 
ny broke  up  ;  and  one  of  these  otherwise  venerable  men  immediately 
went  into  the  meeting- bonse,and  preached  upon  these  words, "  Watch- 
man^ what  of  the  night  ?  W^atchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman 
said,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night ;  if  ye  will  inquire,  in- 
quire ye;  return,  come."  I  attended  ;   but  the  good  man  so  spent 
himself,  in  the  former  part  of  his  sermon,  in  talking  against  prelacy,  the 
eommon  prayer  book,  the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such  like 
externals,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  latter  part  of  his  text,  to  invite 
poor  sinners  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  breath  was  so  gone,  that  he  CQuld 
scarce  be  heard.     What  a  pity  that  the  last  was  not  first,  and  the 
first  last !  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  an  open  breach.  I  reti- 
red, I  wept,  I  prayed,  and,  after  preaching  in  the  fields,  sate  down 
and  dined  with  them,  and  then  took  a  final*  leave.     At  table,  a  gen- 

*  In  honour  of  Whitefield,  I  annex  here  part  of  a  letter  apon  this  subject,  written  a  few  dajs  af- 
ter this  curious  scene,  and  addressed  to  a  son  of  one  of  the  Erskines.  **  The  treatmeni  I  met  with 
from  the  Associate  Presbjtery  was  not  altogether  such  as  I  expected*  It  grrieved  me  as  much  as  it. 
did  you.  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  wish  all  wereJllLe-mlnded 
with  your  honoured  father  and  uncle,  matters  then  would  notbeparrfed  on  with  so  hiffh  ahanil.  .  X 
letir  they  are  led  too  much.  Supposing  the  scheme  of  government  which  the  Associate  Presbytery 
(SoAtend  for,  to  be  scriptural,  yet  lorbearance  and  long-suffering  is  to  be  exerdsed  towards  such  aa 
may  dtflTer  from  them :  and,  I  am  rerlly  persuaded,  th^  istiosueh  form  of  government  prescribed 
in  the  book  of  God,  as  excludes  a  toleration  of  all  other  forms  whatsoever.  Was  the  New  Testa- 
ment outward  tabernacle  to  be  built  as  punotoal  as  the  Old,  as  punctual  directions  would  have  been 
given  about  the  building  it :  whereas  it  is  only  deduced  1^  inference;  and  thus  we  see  Independests. 
Prasbytexians^  and  EpiscopaJiaus  brin^the  saa^e  text  to  support  tb«ir  particular  scheme:  a«MiI 
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tleWomaa  «aid,  she  had  heard  that  i  had  t6\d  some  people  tbat  Ih* 
Associate  Presbyterj  were  buildio^a  Babel.  I  said,  "  Madam,  it  is 
quite  true  ;  and  1  beHeve  the  Babel  will  soon  fall  down  about  their 
ears*  But  enough  of  this.  Lord,  what  is  man — what  the  best  of 
men — but  men  at  the  best !" 

Coming  as  a  stranger  into  Scotland,  and  being  free  from  all  preju* 
dtde  and  passion  upon  the  subject,  Whitefield  saw  the  folly  and  the 
mischief  of  the  schisms  in  which  his  new  acquaintance  were  enga- 
ged. They  spared  no  pains  to  win  him  over  to  their  side.  "  I  find,** 
said  he,  '*  Satan  now  turns  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  stirs  up 
God's  children  to  tempt  me  to  come  o?er  to  some  particular  party." 
To  one  of  his  correspondents  he  replies,  **  I  wish  you  would  not 
th)uble  yourself  or  me  in  writing  about  the  corruption  of  the  Church 
of  England.  I  believe  there  is  no  church  perfect  under  heaven  ; 
but  as  God,  by  his  providence,  is  pleased  to  send  me  forth  simply  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all,  i  think  there  is  no  need  of  casting  myself 
out."  He  was  invited  to  Aberdeen  by  the  minister  of  one  of  the 
kirks  in  that  city  ;  but  the  minister's  co-pastor  had  prepossessed 
the  magistrates  against  htm,  so  that  when  he  arrived  they  refused  to 
let  him  preach  in  the  kirk-yard.  They  had,  however,  sufficient  cu« 
riosity  to  attend  when  he  officiated  in  his  frienfd's  pulpit ;  the  con- 
gregation was  very  large,  and,  in  Whitefield's  own  words,  "  light  and 
life  fled  all  around."  In  the  afternoon  it  was  the  other  pastor's 
torn  :  he  began  his  prayers  as  usual  ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  them,  he 
named  Whitefield  by  name,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then  present,  and 
entreated  the  Lord  to  forgive  the  dishonour  that  had  been  put  upon 
him,  when  that  man  was  suffered  to  preach  in  that  pulpit.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  he  renewed  the  attack  in  his  sermon,  reminded  his 
copgregation  that  this  person  was  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ami  quoted  some  passages  from  his  first  printed  discourses,  which  he 
said  were  grossly  Arminian.  **  Most  of  the  congregation/'  says 
Whitefield,  '*  seemed  surprised  and  chagrined  ;  especially  his  good- 
natured  colleague,  who,  immediately  after  sermon,  without  consult- 
ing me  in  the  least,  stood  up,  and  gave  notice  that  Mr.  Whitefield 
would  preach  In  about  half  an  hour.  The  interval  being  so  short, 
the  magistrates  returned  into  the  sessions-house,  and  the  congrega- 
tion patiently  waited,  big  with  expectaiion  of  hearing  my  resentment. 
At  the  time  appointed  I  went  up,  and  took  no  other  notice  of  the 
good  man's  ill-timed  zeal,  than  to  observe,  in  some  part  of  my  dis- 
course, that  if  the  good  old  gentleman  had  seen  some  of  my  later 
writings,  wherein  I  had  corrected  several  of  my  former  mistakes,  he 
would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  such  strong  terms.  The  peo- 
ple being  thus  diverted  from  controversy  with  man,  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  what  they  heard  ft'om  the  word  of  God.  AH  was  hushed^ 
and  more  than  solemn.    And  on  the  morrow  the  magistrates  sent  for 

believe  Jesiu  Christ  thereby  would  teach  ns  to  exereiie  forbearaDce  and  looff-sufibriDg  to  each 
«ther.  Was  the  Associate  Presbvtery  scheme  to  take  effect,  out  of  coascience,  if  they  aeted  eoBsist- 
eafOy^  thev  mast  restrain  and  grieve,  if  not  persecute,  many  of  Qod's  children,  who  could  not  posd- 
bly  come  into  their  measures :  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  present  violent  methods,  together  witB  tln^ 
eorvoj^ions  of  tihat  assembly,  will  cause  many  to  turn  Indepeudents^  and  sec  up  particular  cihurches 
of  their  own.  This  was  the  effect  of  Archbishop  Land's  acting  with  so  high  a  hand ;  and  wh^her  it 
be  presbytery  or  episcopacy,  if  managed  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  ^wductive  of  the  same  e^ 
fecia.  0,d«ar  sir,  I  love  and  honour  your  pious  father.  Remember  me  In  the  kindest  maaner  to 
the  good  oh)  man.   I  pray  6od  his  last  days  may  not  be  employed  too  much  in  the  oon^ssei^titlA 
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me,  expressed  themselves  quite  concerned  at  the  treatment  I  had 
met  with,  and  bes:ged  1  would  accept  of  the  freedom  of  the  city.'* 

This  triumph  Whitefield  obtained,  as  much  by  that  perfect  self-com- 
mand which  he  always  possessed  in  public,  as  by  his  surprising  oratory* 
But  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hearing,  his  oratory  was  triumphant* 
and  his  success  in  Scotland  was,  in  some  respects,  greater  than^it  had  yet 
been  in  England.  **  Glory  be  to  God,"  he  says,  *'  he  is  doing  great  things 
here.  I  walk  in  the  coptinual  sunshine  of  his  countenance.  Congre^^ 
gations  consist  of  many  thousands.  Never  did  I  see  so  many  bibles^ 
nor  people  look  into  them,  when  I  am  expounding,  with  such  attention. 
Plenty  of  tears  flow  from  the  hearers'  eyes,  f  preach  twice  daily> 
and  expound  at  private  houses  at  night ;  and  am  employed  in  speaking 
to  souls  under  distress  great  part  of  the  day.  Every  morning  I  have  a 
constant  levee  of  wounded  souls,  many  of  whom  are  quite  slain  by  the 
law.  At  seven  in  the  morning  (this  was  at  Edinburgh^  we  have  a  lec- 
ture in  the  fields,  attended  not  only  by  the  common  people,  but  persons 
of  great  rank.  1  liave  reason  to  think  several  of  the  latter  sort  are 
coming  to  Jesus.  lam  only  afraid  lest  people  should  idolize  the  in- 
strument, and  not  look  enough  to  the  glorious  Jesus,  in  whom  alone 
I  desire  to  glory.  I  walk  continually  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  love  of  Christ  quite  strikes  me  dumb.  O  grace,  grace  ! 
let  that  be  my  song."  In  Scotland  it  was  that  he  first  found  access  to 
.  people  of  rank.  "  Saints,"  says  he,  **  have  been  stirred  up  and 
edified  ;  and  many  others,  I  believe,  are  translated  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  kinjs:dom  of  God.  The 
good  that  has  been  done  is  inexpressible.  I  am  intimate  with  three 
noblemen,  and  several  ladies  of  quality,  who  have  a  great  liking  for 
the  things  of  God.  I  am  now  writing  in  an  earl's  house,  surrounded 
with  fine  furniture  ;  but,  glory  be  to  free  grace,  my  soul  is  in  lov« 
only  with  Jesus." 

His  exertions  increased  with  his  success.  **  Yesterday,"  he  says, 
*•  I  preached  three  times,  and  lectured  at  night.  This  day  Jesus  has 
enabled  me  to  preach  seven  times  ;  once  in  the  church,  twice  at  the 
girl's  hospital,  once  in  the  park,  once  at  the  old  people's  hospital, 
and  afterwards  twice  at  a  private  house  ;  notwithstanding,  I  am  now 
as  fresh  as  when  I  arose  in  the  morning.  *  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount  on  wings  like 
eagles.'  It  would  delight  your  soul  to  see  the  effects  of  the  power 
of  God.  Both  in  the  church  and  park  the  Lord  was  with  us.  The 
girls  in  the  hospital  were  exceedingly  affected,  and  so  were  the  stand- 
ers-by.  One  of  the  mistresses  told  me,  she  is  now  awakened  in  the 
inorning  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
boys  says,  that  they  meet  together  every  night  to  sing  and  pray  ;  and 
when  he  goes  to  their  looms  at  night,  to  see  if  all  be  safe,  he  generally 
disturbs  them  at  their  devotions.  The  presence  of  God  at  the  old 
people's  hospital  was  really  very  wonderful.  The  Holy  Spirit  seem- 
ed to  come  down  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind.  The  mourning  of  the 
people  was  like  the  weeping  in  the  valley  of  Hadad-Rimmon.  They 
appear  more  and  mor^  hungry.  Every  day  I  hear  of  some  fresk 
good  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  1  scarce  know  how  to  leave 
,  Scotland." 

The  representation  thus  given  by  this  remarkable  man,  of  tbe 
effect  which  his  preaching  produced  upon  all  ranks  and  descijiptioor 
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of  people,  is  not  exaggerated.  Dr.  Franklio  has  JQstly  observed, 
that  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  left  no 
written  works,  his  talents  would  then  have  been  estimated  bj  the 
effect  which  they  are  known  to  have  produced  ;  for,  on  this  pointy 
there  is  the  evidence  of  witnesses  whose  credibility  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Whitefield*s  writings,  of  every  kind,  are  certainly  below 
mediocrity.  They  afford  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his 
intellect,  but  not  of  his  genius  as  a  preacher..  His  printed  sermons^ 
instead  of  beings  as  is  usual,  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  dis- 
courses of  their  author,  have  indeed  the  disadvantage  of  being  pre- 
cisely those  upon  which  the  least  care  had  been  bestowed.  This 
may  be  easily  explained. 

''  By  hearing  him  often,"  says  Franklin,  **  I  came  to  distinguish 
easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  he  had 
often  preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of  the  lat- 
ter was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent,  every 
emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  was  so  perfectly  well  turned, 
and  well  placed,  that,  without  being  interested  in  the  subject,  one 
could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  discourse  :  a  pleasure  of  much 
the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music. 
This  is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers  have  over  those  who  are 
stationary,  as  the  latter  cannot  well  improve  their  delivery  of  a  ser- 
mon by  so  many  rehearsals."  It  was  a  great  advantage,  but  it  was 
Dot  the  only  one,  nor  the  greatest  which  he  derived  from  repeating 
liis  discourses,  and  reciting  instead  of  reading  them.  Had  they  been 
delivered  from  a  written  copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been  like 
the  last ;  the  paper  would  have  operated  like  a  spell,  from  which 
he  could  not  depart — ^invention  sleeping,  while  the  utterance  fol- 
lowed the  eye.  But  when  he  had  nothing  before  him  except  the 
audience  whom  he  was  addressing,  the  judgment  and  the  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  memory,  were  called  forth.  Those  parts  were 
omitted  which  had  been  felt  to  come  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and  fall 
heavily  upon  the  ear,  and  their  place  was  suppUed  by  matterliewly 
laid  in  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  fresh  from  the  feeling  of  t^e 
moment.  They  who  lived  with  him  could  trace  him  in  his  ser- 
mons to  the  book  which  be  had  last  been  reading,  or  the  subject 
which  had  recently  taken  his  attention.  But  the  salient  points  of  his 
oratory  were  not  prepared  passages — they  were  bursts  of  passion, 
like  jets  from  a  Geyser,  when  the  spring  is  iu  full  play. 

The  theatrical  talent  which  he  displayed  in  boyhood,  manifested 
itself  strongly  in  his  oratory.  When  he  was  about  to  preach,  whe- 
ther it  was  from  a  pulpit,  or  a  table  in  the  streets,  or  a  rising  ground, 
he  appeared  with  a  solemnity  of  manner,  and  an  anxious  expression 
of  countenance,  that  seemed  to  show  how  deeply  he  was  po^ssessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  His 
elocution  was  perfect.  They  who  heard  him  most  frequently  could 
not  remember  that  be  e\et  stumbled  at  a  word,  or  hesitated  for  want 
of  one.  He  never  faltered,  unless  when  the  feeling  to  which  he 
had  wrought  himself  overcame  him,  and  then  his  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  How  of  tears.  Sometimes  he  would  appear  ip  lose  all 
self-command,  and  weep  exceedingly,  and  stamp  loudly  and  passion- 
ately ;  and  sometimes  the  emotion  of  his  mind  exhausted  him,  and 
the  beholders  felt  a  momentary  apprehension  even  for  his  life.   And, 
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iodeed,  it  is  said,  that  the  eflFect  of  his  vehemence  upon  his  bddily 
frame  was  tremendous  ;  that  he  usually  vomited  aller  he  had  preach* 
ed,'  and  sometimes  discharged,  in  this  manner,  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  blood.  But  this  was  when  the  efibrt  was  over,  and  nature 
was  left  at  leisure  to  relieve  herself.  While  he  was  on  duty,  he 
controlled  all  sense  of  infirmity  or  pain,  and  made  his  advantage  of 
the  passion  to  which  he  had  given  way.  **  You  blame  me  for  weep* 
ing,'*  he  would  say,  *^  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not  weep 
for  yourselves,  though  your  immortal  souls  are  upon  the  verge  of 
(destruction,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hearing  your  last  sermpn, 
and  may  never  more  have  an  opportunity  to  have  Christ  offered  to 
you  1" 

Sometimes  he  would  set  before  his  congregation  the  agony  of  our 
Saviour,  as  though  the  scene  was  actually  before  them.  ''  Look 
yonder!**  he  would  say^  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
he  spake,  *'  what  is  it  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing  Lord  i  Hark» 
hark !  do  you  not  hear  ? — O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cop 

Eass  from  me !  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  !*'  Thin 
e  introduced  frequently  in  his  sermons  ;  and  one  who  lived  with 
him  says,  the  effect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition  ;  even  to  those 
who  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  fine  stage  acting  :  and  in* 
deed  Whitefield  indulged  in  an  histrionic  manner  of  preaching,  which 
would  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  not  been  rendered  admirable  by 
liis  natural  gracefoln^s  and  inimitable  power.  Sometimes,  at  the 
close  of  a  sermon,  he  would  personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the 
last  awful  part  of  his  office. — With  his  eyes  fall  of  tears,  and  an  emo- 
tion that  'made  his  speech  falter,  after  a  pause  which  kept  the 
whole  audience  in  breathless  expectation  of  what  was  to  come,  he 
v^uld  say,  '^  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner, 
I  must  do  it :  I  must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you  I**  and^  then;  io 
a  tremendous  strmn  of  eloquence,  describnng  the  eternal  pun^hment 
of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the  words  of  Christ,  *'  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an^ 
gels.'*  When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how,  after  the  cock  crew,  be 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in  which 
he  hid  his  face. 

Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism  like  this  would  have  produced  no 
lasting  effect  upon  the  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unaffected  ear- 
nestness  and  the  indubitable  sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which  equally 
characterized  his  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the  height  of  passioii 
in  his  discourse,  or  won*  the  attention  of  the  motley  crowd  by  the 
introduction  of  familiar  stories «  and  illustrations  adapted  to  the 
meanest*  capacity.  To  such  digressions  his  disposition  led  him^ 
which  was  naturally  inclined  to  a  comic  playfulness.  Minds  of  a 
certain  power  will  sometimes  express  their  strongest  feelings  with  a 
levity  at  which  formalists  are  shocked,  and  which  dull  men  are 

*  Wesley  ssjs  of  him  in  hi«  Joarnal,  «  bow  wise  isOod  in  giving  different  tttlents  to  different 
nreachera !  ^ven  the  litUe  improprieties  both  of  bis  language  and  manner,  were  a  means  of  pro- 
ottirg  ipftny  who  woidd  not  have  been  touched  by  a  more  correct  discourse,  or  a  more  calm  and 
ivgukur  manner  of  speaking."  St.  Augustine  somewliere  says,  that  is  the  best  key  which  opens  the 
door :  fuid  CKimwrodut  davit  awreu  si  tqtcrire  mtod  voluntM  non  potest  J  out  awd  ob€Mt  ligtuu.  ti  hoe 
potaty  gtttfmb  wUtU  ftimiii»u  ni»ip«tert  piod  cfauswn  ett7 
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w&6%  unable  to  understand.  But  langaage  which^  when  coldly 
refloated,  might  seem  to  boiler  upon  irreverence  and  burlesque^ 
has  its  effect  in  popular  preaching,  when  the  intention  of  the  spead^er 
is  perfectly  understood  :  it  is  auited  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
it  is  feh  by  them  when  better  things  would  have  produced  no  iin- 
pression,  and  it  is  borne  away  when  wiser  arguments  would  have 
been  forgotten.  There  was  another  and  more  uncommon  way  in 
which  Whitefield's  pecuUartalent  sometimes  was  indulged  :  he  could 
direct  his  discourse  toward  an  individual  so  skilfully,  that  the  con- 
gregation had  no  suspicion  of  any  particular,  purport  in  that  part  of 
the  sermon  ;  while  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed  felt  it,  as  it 
was  directed,  in  its  full  force.  There  was  sometimes  a  degree  of 
spoftiveness*  almost  akin  to  mischief  in  his  humour. 

Remarkable  instances  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  A  man  at  Exeter  stood  with  stones  in  his 
pock^,  and  one  in  his  hand,  ready  to  throw  at  him ;  but  be  dropped 
it  before  the  sermon  was  far  advanced,  and  going  up  to  him  after  the 
preaching  was  aver,  he  said,  **  Sir,  t  came  to  hear  you  with  an  in- 
tention to  break  your  head  ;  but  God,  through  your  ministry,  has 
given  me  a  broken  heart.'*  A  ship-builder  was  once  asked  what  he 
Uiought  of  him.  **  Think  !'*  he  replied,  *'  1  tell  you.  Sir,  every 
Sunday  ths^  1  go  to  my  parish  church,  1  can  build  a  ship  from  stem 
to  stem  under  the  sermon ;  but,  were  it  to  save  my  9oul,  under  Mr. 
Wliitefield^  I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank."  Humet  pronounced  A 
bim  th«  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  heard  ;  and  said,  it  ^ 
was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  But,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  persuasive  powers  was,  when  he  drew  from 
Franklin's  pocket  the  money  which  that  clear  cool  reasoner  had 
determined  not  to  give :  it  was  for  the  orphan-house  at  Savannah. 
**  I  did  not,"  says  the  American  philosopher,  *<  disapprove  of  the 
design  ;  but  as  GeorgiiT  was  then  destitute  of  materials  and  work- 
men, and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia  at  a  great 
expense,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  built  the  house 
at  Philadelphia,  and  brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I  advised  ; 
but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  rejected  my  counsel,  and  I 
therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I  happened,  soon  i^er,  to  atteo/d 
one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  1  perceived  he  intended^ 
t^  fniish  with  a  collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  he  should  get 

*  Mr.  Winter  relate*  a  corloos  anecdote  of  his  preaehiog  at  a  maid-servaiit  who  had  displeased 
him  by  some  negligence  in  the  morning.->>an  the  evening,"  says  the  writer,  «  before  the  family 
mired  to  rest,  I  found  her  under  great  d<>jection,  the  reason  of  which  I  did  not  apprehend :  for  it 
did  not  strike  me  that,  in  exemplifying  a  conduct  inoojasistent  with  the  Christian's  professed  fidelifrf 
to  his  Redeemer,  he  was  drawing  ii  from  remissness  of  duty  in  a  lii^ng  character }  but  she  felt  it  so 
leaslbly,  as  to  be  greatly  distressed  br  it,  until  he  relieved  her  mind  by  Ids  u*«ally  amiable  deport- 
ment. The  next  day,  being  about  to  leave  town,  he  called  out  to  her  <  fareweU':'  she  did  not  make 
her  appearance,  which  he  remarked  to  a  female  friend  at  dinner,  who  replied,  *  Sir,  you  have  ex- 
ceeding^ly  woufided  poor  Betty.'  This  excited  in  him  a  hearty  laugh :  and  when  I  shut  the  coach* 
door  upon  him,  he  said,  'Be  sure  to  remember  me  to  Betty ;  tell  her  the  accpunt  is  setded,  and  that 
1  have  iiothing  more  against  ber."* 

t  One  of  his  ffigbts  of  oratory,  not  in  the  best  taste,  is  related  on  Hume's  authority;  "After  a 
solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addreated  his  audience  :<^Tbe  attendant  angel  is  jnst  about  to  , 
leave  the  thredidld,  and  ascend  to  Heaven ;  and  shall  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of  ! 
one  sinner  among  all  the  muttitude,  rechumed  from  the  error  of  liis  ways !  To  give  tlie  greater 
effect  to  this  exdftmation,  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
«ried  aloud,  Stop,  Gabriel  f  stop,  Gabriel !  stop^  ere  you  eater  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  carry  with 
you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  OodP  Hume  said  tlds  address  waa  accompanied  witk 
such  animated,  yet  natural  action,  that  it  sttrpasiBed  any  thing  he  ever  iaW  ar  heard  m  v>y  efkir 
prcaclter.  .  .' 
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nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  monej^ 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  aod  fi?e  pistole^  io  gold.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded 1  begaa  to  soften,  aad  concluded  to  give  the  copper  ;  another 
stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ash^imed  of  that,  and  determined  me 
to  give  the  silver  ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my 
pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dishj-gold"^  and  all." 

No  wonder  that  such  a  preacher  should  be  admired  and  followed 
in  a  country  where  the  habits  of  the  people  were  devotional.  Ob 
his  second  visit  to  Scotland,  he  was  met  on  the  shore  at  Leith  by 
multitudes,  weeping  and  blessing  him,  and  they  followed  his  coach  to 
Edinburgh,  pressing  to'  welcome  him  when  he  alighted,  and  to  hold 
him  in  their  arms.  Seats,  with  awnings,  were  erected  in  the  park^ 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  his  preaching.  Several  youths 
left  their  parents  and  masters  to  follow  him  as  his  servants  and  chil- 
dren in  the  Gospel  ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  jto  show  them  their 
error,  and  send  them  back.  The  effect  which  he  produced  was 
maddening.  At  Cambuslang  it  exceeded  any  thing  which  he  had  evel 
witnessed  in  his  career.  *'  I  preached  at  two,"  he  says,  **  to  a  v^ast 
)>ody  of  people,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  again  at  nine.  Such 
a  commotion,  surely,  never  was  heard  of,  especially  at  eleven  at 
night.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was  such  weepings  so 
many  falling,  into  deep  distress,  and  expressing  it  various  way8,jEisis 
inexpressible.  The  people  seem  to  be  slain  by  scores.  They  are 
carried  off*  and  come  into  the  house,  like  soldiers  wounded  in  aqd 
carried  off  a  field  of  battle.  Their  cries  and  agonies  arje  expeedr 
kigly  affecting.  Mr.  M,  preached^  after  1  had  ended,  till  past  one  in 
the  morning,  and  then  could  scarce  persuade  them  to  depart.  All 
night,  in  the  fields,  might  be  heard  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise. 
Some  young  ladies  were  found  by  a  gentlewoman  praising  God  at 
l^reak  of  day  :  she  went  and  joined  with  thein."--Soon  afterwards 
he  returned  there  to  assist  at  the  sacrament.  ^'Scarce  ever,"  he 
says,  ^*  w^s  such  a  sight  seen  in  Scotland.  There  were,  undoubt- 
edly, upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons. .  Two.  tents  were  setup, 
and  the  holy  sacrament  was  administered  in  the  fields*  When  I 
began  to  serve  a  table,  the  power  of  God.was  felt  by  numbers. ;  but 
jQie  people  crowded  so  upon  me,  that  1  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  go 
to  preach  at  one  of  the  tents,  whilst  the  ministers  served  the  rest  of 
the  tables.  God  was  with  them,  and  with  his  people.  There  was 
preaching  all  day  by  one  or  another  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sacrament  was  over,  at  the  request  of  the  ministers,  1  preached  to 
the  whole  congregation.  1  preached  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
Surely  it  was  a  time  much  to  be  remembered.  On  Monday  morning 
I  preached  again  to  near  as  many  ;  but  such  a  universal  stir  I  never 
saw  before.  The  emotion  fled  as  swift  as  lightning  from  one  end  of 
the  auditory  to  another.  You  might  have  seen  thousands  bathed  in 
tears :  some  at  the  same  time  wringing  their  hands,  others  almost 

*  **  At  this  sermon,^'  continues  Franklin,  «  diere  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  mj  flea- 
timents  respecting  the  building  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might  be  intended,  had,  by 
precautioBf  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home :  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse* 
however,  he  felt  h  strong  inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbour,  who  stood  near  bim,  to 
lend  him  some  mor.ey  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  ooIt  inan 
in  the  company  who  had  the  nrmness  not  to  be  aflfected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  *■  At  any 
0tber  time,  friend  Uopkinson,  I  wouM  lend  to  thee  freely,  but  ii9t  now  i  for  thee  seeois  tQ  me  l»  be 
eat  of  thy  right  senses;' " 
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swooning,  aad  others  cryitig  oat  atnd  mouraiog  over  apiei'ced  Sa^ 
Tibar." 

The  Erskines  vtrere  astonished  at  all  this.  One  of  the  associate 
preshjtery  pnhilshed  a  pamphlet  against  him,  wherein,  with  th^ 
true  virulence  of  bigotry,  he  ascribed  these  things  to  the  infltience 
df  the  devil;  and  the  heads  of  the  seceders  appointed  a  public  fest, 
to  humble  themselves  for  bis  being  in  Scotland,  whither  they  tbem^ 
selves  had  invited  him,  anfd  for  what  they  termed  the  delusion  at 
Cambnslang.  They  might  have  so  called  it,  with  more  propriety,  if 
they  had  not  been  under  a  delusion  themselves  ;  for  Whitefield  per- 
fectly understood  their  feeHngs,  when  he  said,  ''  all  this  because  I 
would  not  consent  to  preach  only  for  them  till  I  bad  light  iotoytind  could 
t:ak6  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  T'  He  made  many  other  visits 
to  Scotland  :  and  there,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  obtained  that  iotrd- 
ductioh  to  persons  of  rank,  which  in  its  consequences  led  to  the  es*- 
tabllshment  of  a  college  for  Calvinistic  Methodism  in  Englantl.  Btit 
he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  could  be  produced  by  his  own  preach*^ 
ing;  it  was  neither  congenial  to  his  talents  nor  his  views  to  organs 
ize  a  body  of  followers  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  between  his  visits,  the 
seed  which  he  had  sc^tjttered  was  lefl  to  grow  up,  or  to  wither  as  it 
might.  * 

Wesley  had  other  views  :  his  aim,  wherever  he  went,  was  to 
form  a  society.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  af^er  his  former  coHeagae  ^ 
had  first  visited  Scotland,  that  he  resolved  to  go  there.  A  reconci- 
liation had  then  taken,  place  between  them, — for  enmity  could  not  be 
lasting  between  two  men  who  knew  each  other^s  sincerity  and  good 
intentions  so  well, — and  Whiteheld  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
going.  *'  You  have  no  business  there,'*  he  said,  **  for  your  princi- 
ples are  so  well  known,  that,  if  you  spoke  like  an  angel,  none  would 
hear  you  ;  and  if  they  did,  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dis- 
pute with  one  and  another  from  morning  to  night."  Wesley  replied, 
**  If  God  sends  me,  people  will  hear.  And  1  vvill  give  them  no  pro- 
vocation to  dispute  ;  for  I  will  studiously  avoid  controverted  points, 
and  keep  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  if  any  sttH 
begin  to  dispute,  they  may,  but  I  will  not  dispute  with  them."  He 
was,  however,  so  aware  of  the  bitter  hostility  with  which  Arminian 
principles  would  be  received  in  Scotland,  that,  he  says,  when  be 
went  into  that  kingdom,  he  had  no  intention  of  preaching  there  :  nor 
did  he  imagine  that  any  person  would  desire  him  so  to  do.  He  might 
have  reckoned  with  more  confidence  upon  the  curiosity  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Musselborough  ;  the  audience  re- 
mained like  statues  from  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  till  the  end, 
iktiA  he  flattered  himself  that  '*^  the  prejudice  which  the  devil  had 
heeti  several  years  planting,  was  torn  op  by  the  roots  in  one  hour.'' 
From  this  time  Scotland  was  made  a  part  of  his  regolar  round*. 
*•  Surely,^*  says  he,  "  with  God  nothing  is  impossible  I  Who  would 
bate  believed,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  either  that  the  minister 
would  have  desired  it,  or  that  I  should  have  consented  to  preach  in 
a  Scotch  kirk  r^ 

He  flattered  himsielf  egregtously  when  he  accepted  these  begin - 
nii^  as  omens  of  good  success,  and  when  he  supposed  that  the  pre- 
judice against  him  was  eradicated.     An  old  Burgher  minister  ^'^ 
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Dalkeith  preached  agaiDst  hiaiy  affirmiqgthat^  if  he  died  is  his  preset 
seDtimentSy  he  would  be  damned  ;  and  the  faDatic  declared  that  he 
would  stake  his  own  salvation  upon  it  It  wds  well  for  him  that 
these  people  were  not  armed  with  temporal  authority.  "  The  Se* 
ceders,'*  says  Wesley,  "who  have  fallen  in  my  way,  are  more  nn- 
cbtfritable  than  the  Papists  themselves.  I  never  yet  met  a  Papist 
who  avowed  the  principle  of  murdering  heretics.  But  a  seceding 
minister  being  asked,  *  Would  not  you,  if  it  was  in  your  power,  cut 
the  throats  of  all  the  Methodists  V  replied  directly,  '  Why  did  not 
Samuel  hew  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  V  I  have  not  yet  met  a 
Papist  in  this  kingdom  who  would  tell  me  to  my  face,  all  but  them- 
selves must  be  damned ;  but  I  have  seen  Seceders  enough  who 
make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  none  but  themselves  could  be  saved. 
And  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  doctrine  ;  for,  as  they 
hold  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  alone,  and  that  faith  is  the  holding 
such  and  such  opinions,  it  follows,  all  who  do  not  hold  those  Opinions 
have  no  faith,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved."  Even  Whitefield, 
predestinarian  as  he  was,  was  regarded  as  an  abomination  by  the 
Seceders :  how,  then,  was  it  possible  that  they  should  tolerate  Wea« 
ley,  who  taught  that  redemption  was  offered  to  all  mankind  ?  A  Me- 
thodist one  day  comforted  a  poor  woman,  whoSe  child  appeared  to 
be  dying,  by  assuring  her  that,  for  an  infant,  death  would  only  be 
the  exchange  of  this  miserable  life  for  a  happy  eternity  ;  and  the  Se- 
ceder,  to  whose  flock  she  belonged,  was  so  shocked  at  this  doctrine, 
that  the  deep-died  Calvinist  devoted  the  next  Sabbath  to  the  task  of 
convincing  bis  people,  that  the  souls  of  all  non-elect  infants  were 
doomed  to  certain  and  inevitable  damnation. 

But  it  was  Wesley's  fortune  to  meet  with  an  obstacle  in  Scotland- 
more  fatal  to  Methodism  than  the  fiercest  opposition  would  have 
been.  Had  his  followers  been  more  generally  opposed,  they  would 
have  multiplied  faster :  opposition  would  have  inflamed  their  zeal  ;. 
it  was  neglected,  and  died  away.  From  time  to  time  he  complains  in 
his  Journal  of  the  cold  insensibility  of  the  people.  '*  O  what  a  di£^ 
ference  is  there  between  the  living  stones,'*  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  Northumbrians,  *'  and  the  dead  unfeeling  multitudes  in  Scotlaod. 
At  Dundee,''  he  observes,  *'  I  admire  the  people  ;  so  decent,  so  se- 
rious, and  so  perfectly  unconcerned !"  ^*  At  Glasgow  1  preached  on 
the  Old  Green  to  a  people,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  hear  mucti» 
know  every  thing,  and/ee/  nothing."  They  had  been  startled  by  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Whitefield's  oratory  ;  but  they  were  as  aa- 
moved  by  the  soft  persuasive  rhetoric  of  Wesley,  as  by  one  of  their 
own  Scotch  mists, 

Wesley  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  mortifying  failure,  and  to 
discover  ^<  what  could  be  the  reason  why  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (who 
does  nothing  without  a  cause)  was  almost  entirely  stayed  in  Scotcv^ 
land."  He  imputed  it  to  the  unwillingness  of  those,  who  were 
otherwise  favourably  inclined,  to  admit  the  preaching  of  illiterate 
men  ;  and  to  the  rude  bitterness  and  bigotry  of  those  who  regarded 
an  Arminian  as  an  Infidel,  and  the  church  of  England  as  bad  as  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Scotch  bigots,  he  said,  were  beyond  all 
^thers.    He  answered,  before  a  large  congregation  at  Dundee,  moat 

^the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  him*    He  was  a  member 
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of  the  diurch  of  Englaod,  he  saud,  hat  he  loTed  good  men  of  ^rery 
chorcb.  He  always  used  a  short  private  prayer  when  he  attended 
the  public  service  of  God  :  why  did  not  they  do  the  same  ?  was  it  not 
according  to  the  bible  ?  He  stood  whenever  he  was  siugingthe  praises 
of  God  in  public  ;  were  there  not  plain  precedeots  for  this  in  Scrip- 
ture ?  he  always  knelt  before  the  Lord,  when  he  prayed  in  public  ; 
and  generalljs  in  public,  he  used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  because  Christ 
has  taught  us,  when  we  pray,  to  say.  Our  Father,  which  art  in  hea«- 
ven.  But  it  was  not  by  such  frivolous  objections  as  these  that  the 
success  of  Methodism  in  Scotland  was  impeded.  The  real  cause  of 
its  failure  was,  that  it  was  not  wanted — that  there  was  no  place  for 
it:  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  was  not  relaxed,  the  clergy  possessed 
great  influence  over  their  parishioners,  the  children  were  piously 
brought  up,  the  population  had  not  outgrown  the  church  establish- 
tnent,  and  the  Scotch,  above  all  other  people,  deserved  the  praise 
of  being  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  religious  nation. 

Obvious  as  this  is,  Wesley  seems  not  to  have  perceived  it ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  regarded  both  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  with  a  disposition  rather  to  detect  what  was^ 
objectionable,  than  to  acknowledge  what  was  good.  '*  Lodging  with 
a  sensible  man,"  he  writes,  '*  1  inquired  particularly  into  the  pre- 
sent discipline  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish,  it  seems,  there 
are  twelve  ruling  elders  :  in  another,  there  are  fourteen.  And  what 
are  these  ?  men  of  great  sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  ;  but  they  are  the  richest  men  in  the  parish.  And  are 
the  richest^  of  course,  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  ?  Does  the  Bible 
teach  this  ?  I  fear  not.  What  manner  of  governors,  then,  will 
these  be  ?  Why,  they  are  generally  just  as  capable  of  governing  a 
parish,  as  of  commanding  an  army.'*  Had  he  been  free  from  pre- 
judice, instead  of  being  led  away  by  an  abuse  of  words,  he  would 
have  perceived  how  the  fact  stood, — that  the  elder$  were  required 
to  be  respectable  in  their  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  character  : 
and  that,  without  that  respectability,  they  could  not  have  obtained 
respect.  That  the  forms  of  the  kirk,  or,  rather,  its  want  of  forms, 
should  offend  him,  is  not  surprising.  *'  O,"  he  cries,  *'  what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  mode  of  burial  1 
The  English  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  even  to  the  pooi^ 
remains  that  were  once  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  but  when.1 
see  in  Scotland  a  cofBn  put  into  the  earth,  and  covered  up  without  a 
word  spoken,  it  reminds  me  of  what  was  spoken  concerning  Jehoia- 
kim,  he  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  asf.*^  It  was,  indeed,  no 
proof  of  judgment,  or  of  feeling,  to  reject  the  finest  and  most  affecting 
ritual  that  ever  was  composed — a  service  that  finds  its  way  to  the 
heart,  when  the  heart  stands  most  in  need  of  such  consolation,  and 
18  open  to  receive  it.  Yet  Wesley  might  have  known,  that  the  silent 
interment  of  the  Scotch  is  not  without  solemnity  ;  and,  in  their  lonely 

*  One  of  his  charges  against  the  Scotch  clergy  was,  that  **  with  pride,  bitterness,  and  blrotry,  selfr 
iadulgence  was  joined }  self-denial  was  little  taaeht  and  practised.  U  i«  well  if  some  of  them  did 
•ot  despise  or  even  condemn  all  self-denial  in  thinn  indifferent,  as  in  apparel  or  food,  as  nearly 
allied  to  popery.*^  (Jonrnal  x.  p.  SO.)  And  in  one  of  his  sermons  be  says,  **  there  is  always  a  fiurt 
day  in  the  week  preceding  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (in  Scotland.)  But  occasionalllf 
lookinr  into  a  book  of  accounts,  In  one  of  their  vestries,  I  observed  so  much  set  down  for  tlie  lUn- 
Mvs  of  the  ministers  6n  the  fast  day.  And  I  am  informed  there  i«  the  same  article  in  them  aR: 
And  is  there  any  doubt  but  that  the  people  &8t  iust  as  their  ministers  do  f  But  what  a  fiiice  is  thid  I 
viMtamis6rabiebarle«|iieapoB  a  plain  Christian  duty!"  (Works,  vol.  x.  j^  419.) 

Vol.  U.  \b  D 
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burial  groands,  and  family  burial  places,  he  might  have  seen  some* 
thiflg  worthy  of  imitation  in  England. 

Writing  at  Glasgow,  he  says,  *^  My  spirit  was  moved  within  me  at 
the  sermons  I  heard,  both  morning  and  aAernoon*  They  contained 
much  truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one  soul  than  an 
Italian  opera."  The  truth  was,  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
'  Scotch  character,  and  therefore  condemned  the  practice  of  those 
preachers  who  did.  **  I  spoke  as  closely  as  I  could,"  he  says  of  his 
own  sermons,  *'  and  made  a  pointed  application  to  the  hearts  of  all 
that  were  present.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way  whereby 
we  can  do  any  good  in  Scotland.  This  very  day  1  heard  many  ex- 
cellent truths  delivered  in  the  kirk  ;  but  as  there  was  no  application, 
it  was  likely  (o  do  as  much  good  as  the  singing  of  a  lark.  1  wonder 
the  pious  ministers  in  Scotland  are  not  sensible  of  this  :  they  cannot 
but  see  that  no  sinners  are  convinced  of  sin,  none  converted  to  God 
by  this  way  of  preaching  ;  how  strange  is  it  then,  that  neither  reason 
nor  experience  teaches  them  to  take  a  better  way  I"  They  aimed 
at  no  such  effect.  The  new  birth  of  the  Methodists,  their  instanta- 
neous conversions,  their  assurance,  their  sancti6cation,  and  their 
perfection,  were  justly  regarded  as  eitravagaucies  by  the  Scotch  as 
IveH  as  by  the  English  clergy. 

It  was  with  more  reason  that  Wesley  groaned  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reformation  had  been  effected  in  Scotland  ;  and,  when  he 
stood  amid  the  ruins  of  Aberbrothock,  exclaimed,  '*  God,  deliver  us 
from  reforming  mobs  !"  Nor  would  he  admit  of  the  apology  that  is 
offered  for  such  havoc,  and  for  the  character  of  John  Knox.  /'  I 
know,"  he  says,  *'  it  is  commonly  said,  the  work  to  be  done  needed 
such  a  spirit.  Not  so  :  the  work  of  God  does  not,  cannot  need  the 
work  of  the  devil  to  forward  it.  And  a  calm  even  spirit  goes  through 
rough  work  far  better  than  a  furious  one.  Although,  therefore,  God 
did  use,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  sour,  overbearing,  passionate 
men,  yet  he  did  not  use  them  because  they  were  such ;  but  notwith* 
standing  they  were  so.  And  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  used 
them  much  more,  had  they  been  of  an  humbler  and  milder  spirit." 
On  the  other  band,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  remarkable  decorum 
with  which  public  worship  was  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians  in  , 
Scotland  :  it  exceeded  any  thing  which  be  had  seen  in  England  ;  and 
he  admitted,  that  even  his  own  congregations  did  not  come  up  to  it. 

He  did,  however,  this  justice  to  the  Scotch,  that  he  acknowledged 
they  were  never  offended  at  plain  dealing  :  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
they  were  a  pattern  to  all  mankind.  Nor  did  he  ever  meet  with  the 
slightest  molestation  from  mobs,  or  the  slightest  insult.  One  day, 
however,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
sheriff,  and  he  was  carried  to  a  house  adjoining  the  Tolbooth.  A 
sertain  George  Sutherland,  who,  to  his  own  mishap,  had  at  one  time 
been  a  inember  of  the  society,  had  deposed,  that  Hugh  Sanderson, 
one  of  John  Wesley's  preachers,  had  taken  from  his  wife  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  money,  and  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  in  goods  ;  and 
bad,  besides  that,  terrified  her  into  madness ;  so  that,  Uirough  the 
want  of  her  help,  and  the  loss  of  business,  he  was  damaged  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  had  deposed  also,  that  the  said  John  Wesley  and 
Hugh  Sanderson,  to  evade  his  pursuit,  were  preparing  to  fly  the 
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coantry  ;  and,  upoa  these  grounds,  had  obtained  a  warrant  to'searcb' 
for,  seize,  and  incarcerate  them  in  the  Tolbooth,  till  they  «hoaM 
find  security  for  their  appearance.  The  sheriff,  with  great  indis- 
cretiop,  granted  this  warrant  against  Wesley,  who  could  in  no  way 
be  held  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any  of  his  prcfachers  ; 
but  when  the  affair  was  tried,  the  accusation  was  proved  to  be  so 
false  and.calumnious,  that  the  prosecutor  was  heavily  fined.* 

Looking  for  any  cause  of  failure  rather  than  the  real  one,  Wesley 
imputed  the  want  of  success  in  Scotland  to  the  disposition  which  his 
preachers  manifested  to  remain  stationary  there.  **  ,W6  are  not 
called/'  he  says,  '*  to  sit  still  in  one  place  :  it  is  neither  for  the 
health  of  our  souls  nor  bodies  :  we  will  have  travelling  preachers  in 
Scotland,  or  none.  I  will  serve  the  Scotch  as  we  do  the  English,  or 
leave  them.  While  I  live,  itinerant  preachers  shall  be  itinerants,  if 
they  choose  to  remain  in  connexion  with  u«.  The  thing  is  fixed  : 
the  manner  of  effecting  it  is  to  be  considered.*'  But  here  lay  the 
difficulty  ;  for  the  spiritual  warfare  of  Methodism  was  carried  on 
upon  the  principle  of  deriving  means  from  its  conquests  ;  and  the 
errant-preacher,  who  failed  of  success  in  his  expeditions,  oftentimes 
fasted,  when  there  was  no  virtue  of  self-dental  in  the  compulsory 
abstinence. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
one  of  those  preachers  who  tempered  zeal  with  judgment,  and  who 
found  means,  during  his  itinerancy,  by  the  strictest  economy  of  time, 
to  acquire  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  This  person  waa 
appointed  to  Glasgow.  He  had  gone  through  hard  service  in  Wales 
and  in  Ireland,  in  wild  countries,  and  among  wild  men  :  but  this  po- 
pulous city  presented  a  new  scene,  and  offered  something  more  dis- 
couraging than  either  bodily  fiitigue  or  bodily  danger.  There  were 
no  Methodists  here,  no  place  of  entertainment,  no  place  to  preach  in^ 
no  friend  with  whom  to  communicate  :  it  was  a  hard  winteT,  and  he 
was  in  a  strange  land.  Having,  however,  taken  a  lodging,  he  gave 
out  that  he  should  preach  on  the  green  :  a  table  was  carried  to  the 
place,  and  going  there  at  the  appointed  time,  he  found — two  barber's 
boys  and  two  old  women  waiting.  *'  My  very  soul,"  he  says,  *«  sunk 
within  me.  I  had  travelled  by  land  and  by  water  near  six  hundred 
miles  to  this  place,  and  behold  my  congregation  !  None  but  they 
who  have  experienced  it  can  tell  what  a  task  it  is  to  stand  out  in  the 
open  air  to  preach  to  nobody,  especially  in  such  a  place  as  Glasgow  !" 
Nevertheless,  he  mounted  his  table,  and  began  to  sing ;  the  singing 
he  had  eotirely  to  himself ;  but  perseverance  brought  about  him 
some  two  hundred  poor  people  ;  and  continuing,  day  after  day,  be 
collected  at  last  large  audiences.  One  evening,  the  largest  congre- 
gation that  he  had  ever  seen  was  assembled  ;  his  table  was  too  low  ; 
and  even  when  a  chair  was  placed  upon  it,  the  rostrum  was  still  not 
sufficiently  elevated  for  the  multitudes  who  surrounded  him  ;  so  he 
mounted  upon  a  high  wall,  and  cried  aloud,  **  The  hour  is  coming, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  thei  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live  !"  They  were  still  as  the  dead  ;  and  he 
conceived  great  hope  from  the  profound  attention  with  which  they 

*  One  thonnnd  pounds,  nys  Wesley  in  his  Joamal ;  and  omits  to  add,  tlmt  it «  as  ojae  thousand 
pounds  Scotch,  Jnglice,  A  thousand  8hiliin£;8. 
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listeoed  ;  but  when  he  bad  done,  he  says,  **  they  made  a  lane  for  me 
to  walk  through  the  huge  multitude,  while  they  stood  stariog  at  me, 
but  DO  one  said,  where  dwellest  ihou  ?^'. 

This  reception  brought  with  it  double  mortification — to  the  bod^ 
as  well  as  the  mind.  An  itinerant  always  counted  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  flock,  and  stood,  indeed,  in  need  of  it.  Taylor  had  eve- 
ry thing  to  pay  for  :  his  room,  fire,  and  attendance,  cost  him  three 
shiUiogiB  per  week  ;  his  fare  was  poor  in  proportion  to  bis  lodging ; 
and  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  his  landlady,  he  often  committed  the 
pious  fraud'Of  dressing  himself  as  if  he  were  going  out  to  dinner,  and 
after  a  dry  walk,  returned  home  hungry.  He  never,  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  kept  so  many  fast  days.  He  sold  his  horse  :  this  re- 
source, however,  could  not  maintain  him  long  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
his  distress,  a  demand  was  made  upon  him  by  one  of  his  hearers, 
which  was  not  likely  to  give  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  national 
character.  This  man,  perceiving  that  Taylor  was  a  bad  singer,  and 
frequently  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to  sing  the  Scotch  version, 
(because  the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  Methodist  hymns,)  offered 
his  services  to  act  as  precentor,  and  lead  off  the  psalms.  This  did 
excellently  well,  till  he  brought  in  a  bill  o£  thirteen  and  four  pence 
for  his  work,  which  was  just  four  pence  a  time  :  the  poor  preacher 
paid  the  demand,  and  dismissed  him  and  the  Scotch  psalms  together. 
Taylor's  perseverance  was  not,  however,  wholly  lost.  Some  dis- 
senters from  the  kirk  were  then  building  what  is  called  in  Glasgow  a 
kirk  of  Relief,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  own  minister.  One 
of  the  leading  men  had  become  intimate  with  him,  and  offered  to  se- 
cure him  a  majority  of  the  voters.  This  was  no  ordinary  tempta- 
tion :  comfort,  honour,  and  credit,  with  £140  a  year,  in  exchange  for 
hunger  and  contempt :  hot  there  was  honour  also  on  the  oth^r  i»ide. 
The  preacher,  though  he  was  alone  in  Glasgow,  belonged  to  a  well- 
organized  and  increasing  society,  where  he  had  all  the  encourage- 
ment of  co-operation,  friendship,  sympathy,  and  applause.  He  re- 
jected the  offisr ;  and,  before  the  spring,  he  formed  a  regular  socie- 
ty of  about  forty  persons,  who  procured  a  place  to  meet  in,  and  far- 
Dished  it  with  a  pulpit  and  seats.  When  they  had  thus  housed  him, 
they  began  to  inquire  how  he  was  maintained  ;  i(  be  had  an  estate ; 
or  what  supplies  from  England.  He  then  explained  to  them  his  own 
circumstances,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  preachers  were  sup- 
ported, by  small  contributions.  This  necessary  part  of  the  Metho- 
dist economy  was  cheerfully  established  among  them  ;  and,  when  he 
departed,  he  left  a  certain  provision  for  his  successor,  and  a  flock  of 
seventy  souls.  But,  even  in  this  populous  city,  Wesley,  upoo  his 
last  visit  to  Scotland,,  when  his  vei^erable  age  alone  might  have  made 
him  ain  object  of  curiosity  and  reasonable  wonder,  attracted  few  hear- 
ers. *'  The  congregation,"  he  says,  *<  was  miserably  small,  verifying 
what  I  had  often  heard  before,  that  the  Scotch  dearly  love  the  word 
of  the  Lord-^on  the  Lord's  day.  If  1  live  to  come  again,  I  will  take 
'  eare  to  spend  only  the  Lord's  day  at  Glasgow." 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

METHODISM   IN   IRELAND. 

Melancholy  and  anomalous  as  the  civil  history  of  Ireland  is »  its 
religious  history  is  equally  mournful,  and  not  less  strange.  Even  at 
the  time  when  it  was  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  men  went  forth 
from  its  monasteries  to  be  the  missionaries,  not  of  monachism  alone 
hut  of  literature  and  civilization,  the  mass  of  the  people  continue<I 
savage,  and  was  something  worse  than  heathen.  They  accomnwda- 
ted  their  new  religion  to  their  own  propensities,  with  a  perverted  in- 
genuity, at  once  humorous  and  detestable,  and  altogether  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Thus,  when  a  child  was  immersed  at  baptism,  it  was 
customary  not  to  dip  the  right  arm,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  strike 
a  more  deadly  and  ungracious  blow  therewith  ;  and  under  an  opin- 
ion, no  doubt,  that  the  rest  of  the  body  would  not  be  responsible  at 
the  resurrection,  for  any  thing  which  had  been  committed  by  the  an- 
baptized  hand.  Thus,  too,  at  the  baptism,  the  fathei^  took  the  wolves 
for  his  gossips  ;  and  thought  that,  by  this  profanation,  he  was  form- 
ing an  alliance,  both  for  himself  and  the  boy,  with  the  fiercest  beasts 
of  the  woods.  The  son  of  a  chief  was  baptized  in  milk  ;  water  was  not 
thought  good  enough,  af|d  whiskey  had  not  then  been  invented.  They 
used  to  rob  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  a  point  of  devotion,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  a  good  stock  of  plunder  against  Easter  ;  and  he 
whose  spoils  enabled  him  to  furnish  the.  best  entertainment  at  that 
time,  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  Christian, — so  they  robbed  in  emu- 
lation of  each  other  :  ^nd  reconciling  their  habits  to  their  conscience 
with  a  hardihood  beyond  that  of  the  boldest  casuists,  they  persuaded 
themselves  that,  if  robbery,  murder,  and  rape  had  been  sins.  Provi- 
dence would  never  put  such. temptations  in  their  way  ;  nay,  that  the 
sin  would  be,  if  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  take  advantage  of  a 
good  opportunity  when  it  was  offered  them. 

These  things  would  appear  incredible,  if  they  were  not  conforma- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  Irish  history,  fabulous  and  authentic.  Yet  were 
the  Irish,  beyond  all  other  people,  passionately  attached  to  the  reli- 
gion wherein  they  were  so  miserably  ill  instructed.  Whether  they 
were  distinguished  by  this  peculiar  attachment  to  their  church,  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  was  acknowledged  throughout  Europe, 
cannot  be  known,  and  may,  with  much  probability,  be  doubted  ;  this 
is  evident,  that  it  must  have  acquired  strength  and  inveteracy  when  it 
became  a  principle  of  opposition  to  their  rulers,  and  was  blended 
with  their  hatred  of  the  English,  who  so  little  understood  their  duty 
and  their  policy  as  conquerors,  that  they  neither  made  themselves 
loved,  nor  feared,  nor  respected. 

Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  Reformation  produced 
DPthingbut  evil.  Protestant  Europe  has  been  richly  repaid  for  the 
long  calamities  of  that  great  revolution,  by  the  permanent  blessings 
which  it  leil  behind  ;  and  even  among  those  nations  where  the  pa- 
pal superstition  maintained  its  dominion  by  fire  and  sword,  an  impor- 
tant change  was  effected  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Romish  cler- 
gy.   Ireland  alone  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  incapable  of  deri* 
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ving  any  advantage^  while  it  ivas  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
change.  The  work  of  sacrilege  and  plander  went  on  there  as  it  did 
in  England  and  Scotland  ;  btit  the  language  of  the  people  and  their 
savage  state,  precluded  all  possibility  of  religious  improvement.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  Irish,  by  means  of  Bishop  Bedell,  a  man 
worthy  to  have  Sir  Henry  Wotton  for  his  patron,  and  Father  Paolo 
Sarpi  for  his  friend.  The  church  property  had  been  so  scandalous- 
ly plundered,  that  few  parishes*  could  afford  even  a  bare  subsistence 
to  a  Protestant  minister,  and  therefore  few  ministers  were  to  be 
found.  Meantime  the  Romish  Clergy  were  on  the  alert,  and  they 
were  powerfully  aided  by  a  continued  supply  of  fellow  labourers 
from  the  seminaries  established  in  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  men 
who,  by  their  temper  and  education,  were  fitted  for  any  work  in 
which  policy  might  think  proper  to  employ  fanaticism.  The  Fran- 
ciscans have  made  it  their  boast,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  massa- 
ere,  there  appeared  among  the  rebels  more  than  six  hundred  Friars 
Minorite,  who  had  been  instigating  them  to  that  accursed  rebellion 
while  living  among  them  in  disguise. 

Charles  II.  restored  to  the  Irish  church  all  the  impropriations 
and  portions  of  tithes  which  had  been  vested  in  the  crown  ;  remov- 
ing, by  this  wise  and  meritorious  measure,  one  cause  of  its  ineffi- 
ciency.— When,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  civil  liberties  of  Eng- 
land were  preserved  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  burden  of  the 
Revolution  again  fell  upon  Ireland.  That  unhappy  country  became 
the  seat  of  war,  and,  from  that  time,  the  Irish  Catholics  stood,  as  a 
political  party,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  French  as  they  had  done 
during  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Spaniards.  Tl^e  history  of  Ireland 
is  little  else  but  a  history  of  crimes  and  of  misgovernment.  A  system 
of  half  persecution  was  pursued,  at  once  odious  for  its  injustice,  and 
contemptible  for  its  inefficacy.  Good  principles,  and  generous  feel- 
ings, were  thereby  provoked  into  an  alliance  with  superstition  and 
priestcraft ;  and  the  priests,  whom  the  law  recognised  only  for -the 
purpose  of  punishing  them  if  they  discharged  the  forms  of  their 
office,  established  a  more  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people,  than  was  possessed  by  the  clergy  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Haifa  century  of  peace  and  comparative  tranquillity,  during  which 
great  advances  were  made  in  trade,  produced  little  or  no  melioration 
in  the  religious  state  of  the  country.  Sectarians  of  every  kind,  de- 
script  and  non-descript,  had  been  introduced  in  Cromwell's  time  ; 
and  what  proselytes  they  obtained  were  won  from  the  Established 
Church,  not  from  the  Catholics,  whom  both  the  Dissenters  and  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  considered  as  inconvertible.  In  truth,  the 
higher  orders  were  armed  against  all  conviction  by  family  pride,  and 
old  resentment,  and  the  sense  of  their  wrongs ;  while  the  great 
body  of  the  native  Irish  were  effectually  secured  by  their  language 
and  their  ignorance,  even  if  the  priests  had  been  less  vigilant  in 
their  duty,  and  the  Protestants  more  active  in  theirs.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley (one  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  greatest  men  whom  Ireland,  with 

^    *  The  best  IWln  jf  io  Cponau^ht  wai  not  wtrtk  wuxn  tfaaa  fort/  sUUinfi  •  jew )  and  some  wton  m 
^w«ssixte«B 
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all  its  fertility  of  genius,  has  prodaced)  saw  the  evil,  and  perceived  ^ 
what  ought  to  he  the  remedy.  In  that  admirable  little  book,  the  I 
Querist,  from  which,  even  at  this  day,  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  ma* 
nufacturer  to  the  statesman,  may  derive  instruction,  it  is  asked  by 
this  sagacious  writer,  '*  Whether  there  be  an  instance  of  a  people's 
being  converted,  in  a  Christian  sense,  otherwise  than  by  preaching 
to  them,  and  instructing  them  in  their  own  language  ?  Whether 
eatecbists,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  may  not  easily  be  procured  and  sub* 
sisted  ?  and  whether  this  would  not  be  the  most  practicable  means 
for  converting  the  natives  ?  Whether  it. b^  not  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  she  hath  clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  o.f  men, 
in  gradual  subordination  from  cardinals  down  to  mendicants  ?  Whe- 
ther  her  numerous  poor  clergy  are  not  very  useful  in  missions,  and 
of  much  influence  with  the  people  ?  Whether,  in  defect  of  able  mis- 
sionaries, persons  conversant  in  low  life,  and  speaking  the  Irish 
tongue,  if  well  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion,  and  in 
the  Popish  controversy,  though,  for  the  rest,  on  a  level  with  the 
parish  clerks,  or  the  schoolmasters  of  charity-schools,  may  not  be 
£t  to  mix  with,  and  bring  over  our  poor  illiterate  natives  to  the  £»* 
tablished  Church  ?  Whether  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  some  parts 
ef  our  liturgy  and  homilies  were  publicly  read  in  the  Irish  language  ? 
and  whether,  in  these  views,  it  may  not  be  right  to  breed  up  some  of 
the  better  sort  of  children  in  the  charity-schools,  and  qiialify  them 
for  missionaries,  catechists,  and  readers  ?"  What  Berkeley  desired 
to  see,  Methodism  would  exactly  have  supplied,  could  it  have  been 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and  thi$i  might  have  been  don« 
in  Ireland,  had  it  not  been  for  the  follies  and  extravagancies  by 
which  it  bad  rendered  itself  obnoxious  in  England  at  its  commence- 
ment. 

Twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Querist,  John  Wesley 
landed  in  Dublin,  where  one  of  his  preachers,  by  name  Williams, 
had  formed  a  small  society.  The  curate  of  St.  Mary's  lent  him  his 
pulpit,  and  his  first  essay  was  not  very  promising  ;  for  he  preached 
from  it,  he  says,  to  as  gay  and  senseless  a  congregation  as  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  clergyman  who  gave  this  proof  of  his  good-will 
disapproved,  however,  of  his  employing  lay  preachers,  and  of  hia 
preaching  any  where  but  fn  a  church  ;  and  told  him,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  resolved  to  suffer  no  such  irregularities  in  his 
diocess.  Wesley,  therefore,  called  on  the  archbishop,  and  says^ 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  he  answered  abundance 
of  objections  ;  some,  perhaps,  he  removed  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  the  prelate  of  the  utility  of  Methodism,  he  must 
certainly  have  satisfied  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  prevented  from 
pursuing  his  own  course. 

Wesley's  first  impressions  of  the  Irish  were  very  favourable  ;  a 
people  so  generally  civil  he  had  never  seen,  either  in  Europe  or 
America.  Even  when  he  failed  to  impress  them,  they  listened  re- 
spectfully.— "  Mockery,"  said  he,  '*  is  not  the  custom  here :  all 
attend  to  what  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  God.  They  de  not  under- 
stand the  making  sport  with  sacred  things  ;  so  that  whether  they  ap- 
prove or  not,  they  behave  with  seriousness."  He  even  thought 
that,  if  he  or  his  brother  could  have  remained  a  few  months  at  Dub- 
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fin,  they  mif^t  hare  fonrod  a  larger  society  than  in  London,  diepeo* 
pie  in  general  being  of  a  more  teachable  spirit  than  in  most  parts  et 
England ;  bat,  on  that  very  account,  he  observed,  they  must  be 
watched  over,  with  the  more  care,  being  equally  susceptible  of  good 
or  ill  impressions.  <'  What  a  nation,"  he  says,  <'  is  this !  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  except  a  (ew  of  the  great  vulgar,  not  only 
patiently,  but  gladly  suffer  the  work  of  exhortation !-' — And  he  call- 
ed them  an  immeasurably  loving  people.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
cause  to  complain  of  insensibility  in  his  hearers,  asin  Scotland.  He 
excited  as  much  curiosity  and  attention  as  he  could  desire  ;  but,  if 
Methodism  had  been  opposed  by  popular  outcry,  and  by  mobs  ii| 
England,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  could  proceed  without  mo- 
lestation in  Ireland.  In  Wesley's  own  words,  "  The  roaring  lion 
began  to  shake  himself  here  also." 

The  Romish  priests  were  the  first  persons  to  take  the  alarm.  One 
of  them  would  sometimes  come,  when  a  Methodist  was  preaching, 
and  drive  away  his  hearers  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  Catholic  mob 
broke  into  their  room  at  Dublin,  and  destroyed  every  thing :  several 
of  the  rioters  were  apprehended,  but  the  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
bills  against  them  ;  for  there  were  but  too  many  of  the  Protestants 
who  thought  the  Methodists  fair  game.  It  happened  that  Cennick, 
preaching  on  Christmas-day,  took  for  his  text  these  words  from  St. 
Luke's  Gospel :  ''  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  :  ye  shall  find 
the  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. "--A 
Catholic  who  was  present,  and  to  whom  the  language  of  Scripture 
was  a  novelty,  thought  this  so  ludicrous,  that  he  called  the  preacher 
/  a  Swaddler,  in  derision  ;  and  this  unmeaning  word  became  the  nick« 
"^  name  of  the  Methodists,  and  had  all  the  effect  of  the  mo8t  opprobrious 
appellation.  At  length,  when  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Cork,  a  mob 
was  raised  against  htm  and  his  followers  in  that  city,'^under  the  gui- 
dance of  one  Nicholas  Butler,  who  went  about  the  streets  dressed  in 
a  clergyman's  gown  and  band,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  bun* 
die  of  ballads  for  sale  in  the  other.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
blackguard  relied  upon  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  the 
mayor  ;  and  when  that  magistrate  was  asked  whether  he  gave  Butler 
leave  to  beset  the  houses  of  the  Methodists  with  a  mob,  and  was  re* 
quired  to  pot  a  stop  to  the  riots,  he  replied,  that  he  neither  gave 
him  leave  nor  hindered  him  :  and  when,  with  much  importunity, 
a  man,  whose  house  was  attacked,  prevailed  upon  him  to  repair  to 
the  spot,  and,  as  he  supposed,  afford  him  some  protection,  the  mayor 
said  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  the  rabble,  ''  It  is  your  own  fault  for  en- 
tertaining these  preachers.  If  you  will  turn  them  out  of  your  house, 
I  will  engage  there  shall  be  no  more  harm  done  ;  but  if  you  will  not 
turn  them  out,  you  must  take  wh^t  you  will  get."  Upon  this  th^ 
mob  set  up  a  huzza,  and  threw  stones  faster  than  before.  The  poor 
man  exclaimed,  **  Tjtiis  is  fine  usage  under  a  Protestant  government ! 
If  I  had  a  priest  saying  mass  in  every  room  of  it,  my  house  would  not 
be  touched  :"  to  which  the  mayor  made  answer,  that  ^^  the  priests 
were  tolerated,  but  he  was  not." 

These  riots  continued  many  days.     The  mob  paraded  the  streets, 

armed  with  swords,  slaves,  and  pistols,  crying  out,  *<  Five  pounds 

^  for  a  Swaddler's  head  !"    Many  persons,  women  as  well  as  men, 
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Depositions  of  tbeso  outrages  were  taken  and  laid  before  the  ^n^ 
jory ;  bat  they  threit  out  all  the  bills,  and,  instead  of  affording  relief 
or  justice  to  the  injured  persons,  preferred  biUs  against  Charles 
Wesley,  and  nine  of  the  Methodists,  as  persons  of  ill  fame,  Tagabonds, 
tnd  cotnaioii  disturbers  of  His  Majesty ^s  peace,  praying  that  they 
Oiighft  be  transported.  Butler  was  now  in  high  glory,  and  declared 
that  he  had  full  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  would,  eveu  to  murder,  if 
he  pleased.  The  prejudice  against  the  Methodists  must  have  been 
iFery  general,  as  well  as  strong,  before  a  Protestant  magistrate,  niid  n 
Protestant  grand  jury  in  Ireland,  would  thus  abet  a  Catholic  rabble 
in  their  excesses  ;  especially  when  the  Romans,  as  they  called 
tfiemselres,  designated  the  Methodists  as  often  by  the  title  of  heretic 
dogs,  as  by  any  less  comprehensive  appellation.  The  cause  must 
be  found  partly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists^  and  partly  in  their 
conduct.  Their  notions  of  perfection  and  assurance  might  well 
seem  fanatical,  in  the  highest  degree,  if  brought  forward,  as  they 
iio>stly  were,  by  ignorant  and  ardent  men,  who  were  not,  like  the 
Wesleys,  careful  to  explain  and  qualify  the  rash  and  indefensible 
expressions.  The  watch-nights  gave  reasonable  ground  fiir  scandal  i 
and  the  zeal  of  the  preachers  wiis  not  tempered  with  discretion,  or 
softened  by  humanity.  One  of  them  asked  a  young  woman,  whether 
she  had  a  mind  to  go  to  hell  with  her  father  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  him* 
•elf,  in  a  letter  upon  the  proceedings  at  Cork,  justified  this*  brutality 
•o  far  as  to  declare,  that,  unless  he  knew  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease,  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  ! 

Several  of  the  persons,  whom  the  grand  jury  had  presented  ap 
vagabonds,  appeared  at  the  next  assizes.  Butler  was  the  first  witness 
against  them.  Upon  being  asked  what  his  calling  might  be,  he  repH^ 
«d,  <M  sing  ballads."  Upon  which  the  judge  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  said,  *^  Here  are  six  gentlemen  indicted  as  vt^abonds,  and  the 
first  accuser  is  a  vagabond  by  profession  !**  The  next  witness,  in 
reply  to  the  same  question,  replied,  '*  i  am  an  Aoti-swaddler,  my 
lord  ;"  and  the  examination  ended  in  his  being  ordered  out  of  court 
lor  contempt.  The  judge  delivered  such  an  opinion  as  became  him 
vpon  the  encouragement  which  had  been  given  to  the  rioters.  In 
Ibe  ensuing  year  Wesley  himself  visited  Cork,   and  preached  in  a 

*  This  person,  whose  name  was  Jonathan  Reeves,  oidy  acted  upon  a  principle  which  had  been 
eftabllshed  at  the  third  Conference.  The  following  part  of  the  minutes  upon  that  8uli|}ect  ife 
ehttracteristic : 

Q.  1.  Can  an  unbeliever  (whatever  he  be  in  other  respects)  challenge  any  thine  of  God^  Justice  f 
I      J.  Absolutely  nothing  but  hell.    And  this  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  too  much Imist  on. 

Q.  2.  I>o  we  empty  men  of  their  own  righteousness,  at  we  did  at  first  f  Do  we  suffieienjtly  labftur, 
when  they  begin  to  he  convinced  of  sin,  to  rake  away  all  they  lean  upon  ?  Should  we  not  then  fende»> 
vour,  with  alfour  might,  to  overturn  their  false  fousdations  ? 

A.  This  was  at  first  one  of  our  principal  points  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  still ;  for,  till  all  other  foun- 
dations are  overturned,  they  cannot  build  upon  Christ. 

Q.  S.  Did  we  not  tien  purposely  throw  them  into  oonvicthuis }  into  stropg  sorrow  wad  fear  f  May, 
did  we  not  strive  to  make  them  inconsolable  •,  refusing  to  be  comforted  f 

A.  We  did  $  and  so  we  should  do  still ;  for,  the  stronger  the  conviction,  the  speedier  is  the  deliver- 


ance :  and  none  so  soon  receive  the  peace  of  God  as  those  who  steadily  refuse  all  other  comfort. 
Q.  4.  Let  us  consider  a  particular  case.    Were  you,  Jonathan  Reeves,  before  yon  received  th* 

jeaeeof  "    '  '       '  " »        ..         ..^  .^  . 

>iition? 


i  of  God,  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  all  you  did,  or  could  dO)  yo«  wire  iu  ^  state  of  daoK 


your 
itti|s 


J.  R,  I  was  convinced  of  it  as  fiilly  as  that  I  am  now  afive.. 

Q.  5.  Are  you  sure  that  conviction  was  from  God  f 

J.  R.  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was. 

O.  6.  Whatt  do  you  mean  by  a  state  of  daranatioa  ? 

J.  R.  A  state  wVeiein  if  a  man  d^  he  perisheth  for  ever. 

Vol.  II.  16 
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I^ace  calkd  Hainioooid's  Marab,  to  a  nameroufl  b«t  qoiet  a8se»l>i^« 
As  there  was  a  report  that  the  Mayor  iotended  to  preTent  him  from 
preaching  at  that  place  again,  Wesley,  with  more  deference  to  aa- 
thority  than  he  had  shown  in  England,  desired  two  of  bia  friends  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  say,  that  if  his  preaching  there  would  be  offen^ 
sive,  be  would  give  up  the  intention.  The  mayor  did  not  receive 
this  concession  graciously  :  he  replied,  in  anger,  that  there  were 
churches  and  meetings  enough  ;  he  would  hare  do  more  mobs  and 
riots — no  more  preaching  ;  and  if  Mr.  Wesley  attempted  to  preach* 
he  was  prepared  for  him.  Some  person  had  said,  in  reply  to  oae 
who  observed  that  the  Methodists  were  tolerated  by  the  king,  they 
should  find  thai  the  mayor  was  king  of  Cork  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  now 
found,  that  there  was  mare  meaning  in  this  than  he  bad  been  dispoaedl 
to  allow.  When  next  he  began  preaching  in  the  Methodist  room» 
the  mayor  sent  the  drummers  to  dram  before  the  door.  A  great 
mob  was  by  this  means  collected,  and  when  Wesley  came  out  of  the 
iiotise,  they  closed  him  in.  He  appealed  to  one  of  the  sergeants  to 
protect  him  ;  but  the  man  replied,  he  had  no  orders  to  do  so  ;  and 
the  rabble  began  to  pelt  him  :  by  pushing  on,  however,  and  looking 
them  fairly  in  the  face,  with  his  wonted  composare,  he  made  way, 
and  they  opened  to  let  him  pass.  But  a  cry  was  set  up.  Hey  £o^ 
the  Romans  !  the  congregation  did  not  escape  so  well  as  the  leader  ; 
many  of  them  were  roughly  handled,  and  covered  with  mud  ;  the 
house  was  presently  gutted,  the  floors  were  torn  up,  and,  with  the 
window-frames  and  doors,  carried  into  the  street  and  burnt  ;  and  the 
next  day  the  mob  made  a  grand  procession,  and  burnt  Mr.  Wesley  ia 
effigy.  The  house  was  a  second  time  attacked,  and  the  boards 
demolished,  which  had  been  nailed  against  the  windows  ;  and  a  fel- 
low posted  up  a  notice  at  the  public  exchange,  with  his  name  affixed^ 
that  be  was  ready  to  head  any  mob^  in  order  to  poll  down  any  house 
that -should  harbour  a  Swaddier. 

The  press  also  was  employed  against  the  Methodists,  but  with 
little  judgment  and  less  honesty. — One  writer  accused  Mr,  Wesley 
of  '^  robbing  and  plundering  the  poor,  so  as  to  leave  them  neither 
bread  to  .i^at,  nor  raiment  to  put  on."  He  replied  victorioustly  to 
this  accusation  :  *^  A  heavy  charge,"  said  Ive,  <'  but  without  ail  colour 
of  truth  ;  yea,  just  the  revenue  is  true.  Abundance  of  those  m 
Cork,  Bandon,  Limerick,  and  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, who,  a  few  years  ago,  either  through  sloth  or  profaneness,  had 
not  bread  to  eat,  or  raiment  to  put  on,  have  now,  by  means  of  the 
preachers  called  Methodists,  a  sufficiency  of  both.  Since,  by  hear- 
ing these,  they  have  learned  to  fear  God,  they  have  learned  also  to 
work  with  their  hands,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  every  needless  expense^ 
and  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  mamqion  of  unrighteousness."  He 
averred  also,  that  the  efiect  of  his  preaching  bad  reconciled  disaffect^ 
ed  persons  to  the  government ;  and  that  they  who  became  Metho* 
dtsts  were,  at  the  same, time,  made  loyal  subjects.  He  reminded 
his  antagonists,  that  when  one  of  the  English  bishops  had  been  asked 
what  could  be  done  to  stop  these  new  preachers,  the  prelate  had 
replied,  "If they  preach  contrary  to  Scripture,  confute  them  by 
Scripture  ;  if  contrary  to  reason,  confute  them  by  reason.  Batbe^ 
w>tre  you  use  no  other  weapons  than  these^  either  in  opposing  error^ 
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or  defetididg  the  truth."  He  complained  that,  instead  of  fair  and 
honourable  armament,  he  had  been  assailed  at  Cork  with  gross  false- 
hoods, mean  abase,  and  base  scurrility.  He  challenged  any  of  his 
antagonists,  or  any  who  would  come  forward,  to  meet  him  on  even 
ground,  writing  as  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman,  a  scholar  to  a  scholar, 
a  clergyman  to  a  clergyman.  "  Let  them,"  said  he,  "  thus  show 
me  wherein  1  have  preached  or  written  amiss,  and  I  will  stand  repro* 
ted  before  all  the  world  ;  but  let  them  not  continue  to  put  persecu* 
tion  in  the  place  of  reason  :  either  private  persecution^  stirring  up 
husbands  to  threaten  or  beat  their  wives,  parents  their  children, 
masters  their  servants  ;  gentlemen  to  ruin  their  tenants,  labourers, 
er  tradesmen,  by  turning  them  out  of  their  favour  or  cottages  ;  em- 
ploying, or  buying  of  them  no  more,  because  they  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  conscience  :  or  open,  barefaced,  noonday 
Cork  persecution,  breaking  open  the  houses  of  His  Majesty's  Protest- 
ant subjects,  destroying  their  goods,  spoiling  or  tearing  the  very 
•lothes  from  their  backs  ;  striking,  bruising,  wounding,  murdering 
them  in  the  streets  ;  dragging  them  through  the  mire,  without  any 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  not  sparing  even  those  of  tender  years  ;  no, 
nor  women,  though  great  with  child  ;  but,  with  more  than  Pagan  or 
Bftahometan  barbarity,  destroying  infants  that  were  yet  unborn." 
He  insisted,  truly,  that  this  was  a  common  cause  ;  for,  if  the  Metho- 
dists were  not  protected,  what  protection  would  any  men  have  ? 
what  security  for  their  goods  or  lives,  if  a  mob  were  to  be  both  judge, 
j«ry,  and  executioner  ?  **  I  fear  God,  and  honour  the  king,"  said  he. 
•*  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  men.  1  have  not,  wil- 
lingly, given  any  offence,  either  to  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  or 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork  ;  neither  do  I  desire  any 
thing  of  them,  but  to  be  treated  (I  will  not  say  as  a  clergyman,  a 
gentleman,  or  a  Christian)  with  such  justice  and  humanity  as  are  due 
to  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  or  a  Pagan." 

Whitefield  visited  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
and  found  himself  the  safer  for  the  hite  transactions.  Such  outrages 
bad  compelled  the  higher  powers  to  interfere  ;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  Cork,  the  populace  was  in  a  state  of  due  subordination.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  conduct  of  Wesley  and  his  lay  preachers  with 
BO  favourable  eye  :  some  dreadful  offences,  he  said,  had  been  given  ; 
and  he  condemned  all  politics  as  below  the  children  of  God  ;  alluding, 
apparently,  to  the  decided  manner  in  which  Wesley  always  inculca- 
ted obedience  to  government  as  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  ; 
making  it  his  boast,  that,  whoever  became  a  Methodist,  became  at 
the  same  time  a  good  subject.  Though  his  success  was  not  so  bril- 
liant as  in  Scotland,  it  was  still  sufficient  to  encourage  and  cheer  him. 
**  Providence,"  says  he,  *'  has  wonderfully  prepared  my  way,  and 
overruled  every  thing  for  my  greater  acceptance..  Every  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones  ;  and  the  trem- 
bling lamps  of  God's  people  have  been  supplied  with  fresh  oil.  The 
word  ran,  and  was  glorified."  Hundreds  prayed  for  him  when  he 
left  Cork ;  and  many  of  the  Catholics  said,  that,  if  he  would  stay, 
they  would  leave  their  priests  :  but,  on  a  second  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, Whitefield  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  had  been  well 
received,  and  had  preached  once  or  twice,  on  week  days,  in  Ok* 
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miotan  Green ;  a  place  whicb  he  describes  as  the  MoorfieUi  of 
Dublin.  The  Ormood  Boys,  and  the  Liberty  Boys,  (the&e  were 
the  current  denomtQatioos  of  the  mob  factions  at  that  time,)  gene* 
fally  assembled  there  every  Sunday-^o  fight ;  and  Whitefield^ 
4nindfal,  no  doubt,  of  his  success  in  a  former  enterprise,  under  like 
circumstances,  determined  to  take  the  field  on  that  day,  relying  up- 
on the  interference  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  whose  barracks  were 
close  by,  if  he  should  stand  in  need  of  protection.  The  singing^ 
praying,  and  preaching  went  on  without  much  interruption  ;  only 
now  and  then  a  few  stones,  and  a  few  clods  of  dirt,  were  thrown* 
After  the  sermon,  be  prayed  for  success  to  the  Prussinn  arms,  it  be- 
ing in  time  of  war.  Whether  this  prayer  offended  the  party-spirit 
of  bis  hearers,  or  whether  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  heretic,  who 
went  about  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  had  excited,  in  the  catholic 
part  of  the  mob,  a  determined  spirit  of  vengeance ;  or  whether, 
without  any  principle  of  hatred  or  personal  diitlike,  they  considered 
bim  as  a  bear,  bull,  or  badger,  whom  they  bad  an  opportunity  of  tor- 
menting, the  barracks,  through  which  he  intended  to  return  as  he 
bad  come,  were  closed  against  him  ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to 
make  bis  way  across  the  green,  the  rabble  assailed  him.  *'  Many  at- 
tacks,*' says  he,  ^*  have  I  had  from  Satan's  children,  but  now  yoa 
would  have  thought  he  had  been  permitted  to  have  given  me  an  ef- 
fectual parting  blow,'*  Volleys  of  stones  came  from  all  quarters, 
while  be  reeled  to  and  fro  under  the  blows,  till  he  was  almost 
breathless,  and  covered  with  blood.  A  strong  beaver  hat,  which 
served  him  for  a  while  as  a  skull-cap,  was  knocked  off  at  last,  and 
he  then  received  many  blows  and  wounds  on  the  head,  and  one  large 
Due  near  the  temple.  ^^  t  thought  of  Stephen,',!.'  says  he, ''  and  was 
in  great  hopes  that,  like  bim,  1  should  be.  despatched,  and  go  off,  in 
this  bloody  triumph,  to  the  immediate  presence  of  my  Master."  The 
door  of  a  minister's  house  was  opened  for  him  in  time,  and  he  stag- 
gered in,  and  was  sheltered  there,  till  a  coach  could  be  brought,  and 
be  was  conveyed  safely  away. 

The  bitter  spirit  of  the  more  ignorant  Catholics  was  often  exern^ 

{lified.  The  itinerants  were  frequently  told,  that  it  would  be  doing 
oth  God  and  the  Church  service  to  burn  all  such  as  them  in  one 
fire  \  and  one  of  them,  when  he  first  went  into  the  county  of  Kerry, 
was  received  with  the  threat  that  they  would  kill  him,  and  make 
whistles  of  his  bones.  Another  was  nearly  murdered  by  aferocioa^ 
mob,  one  of  whom  set  his  foot  upon  his  face,  swearing  that  he  %vould 
tread  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of  him.  At  Kilkenny,  where  the  Catholica 
were  not  strong  enough  to  make  a  riot  with  much  hope  of  success, 
they  gnashed  at  Wesley  with  their  teeth,  after  he  had  been  preach-* 
ing  in  an  old  bowling-green,  near  the  Castle  ;  and  one  of  them  cried, 
M  Och  i  what  is  Kilkenny  come  to !"  But  it  was  from  among  the 
Irish  Catholics  that  Wesley  obtained  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
bis  coadjutors,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  also  during  his  short  life. 
Thomas  Walsh,  whom  the  Methodists  justly  reckon  among  theii: 
most  distinguished  members,  was  the  son  of* a  carpenter  at  Bally 
(^ypn,  in  the  coqpty  of  Limerick.  His  parents  were  strong  Roman* 
ists  ;  they  t»ught  him  the  ford's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  in  lri«h* 
ffbicb  w«i#    hi«  wotbeir  tongue,  apd   th^  hundred  and    tliirtwth. 
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^tMlIin.  i.B  LatiQ  :  and  he  was  taag;ht  abo^  that  ;m  who  diier  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  in  a  state  of  damnation.  At  eight  yearns  ohl  he 
went  to  school  to  learn  English  ;  and  was  afterwards  placed,  with 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  to  learn  Latin  and  mar 
Qiematics.  At  nineteen  he  opened  a  school  for  himself.  The  bro* 
ther,  by  whom  he  was  instructed,  had  been  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood :  he  was  a  man  of  tolerable  learning,  and  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
^nd  seeing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  he  renounced  it.  Thia 
occasioned  frequent  disputes  with  Thomas  Walsh,  who  was  a  stricit 
Catholic  ;  the  one  alleging  the  traditions  and  canons  of  the  church, 
the  other  appealing  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.  *'  My  brother^ 
why  do  you  oot  read  God's  word  ?"  the  elder  would  say,  "  lay  asido 
prejudice,  and  let  us  reason  together."  After  many  struggles  be- 
tween the  misgivings  of  his  mind,  and  the  attachment  to  the  opinions 
io  which  he  had  been  bred  up,  and  the  thought  of  his  parents,  and 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  man,  this  state  of  suspense  became  intolerable,  ' 
and  he  prayed  to  God  in  bis  trouble.  ''All  things  are  known  to 
Thee,"  be  said,  in  his  prayer,  **  and  Thou  seest  that  I  want  to  wor- 
ship Thee  aright !  Show  me  the  way  wherein  I  ought  to  go,  nor  suf- 
fer me  to  be  deceived  by  men  1" 

He  then  went  to  his  brother,  determined  either  to  convince  him, 
or  to  be  convinced.  Some  other  persons  ot  the  Protestant  j)ersua^ 
sion  were  present :  they  brought  a  Bible^  and  with  it  Nelson's  Fes- 
tivals and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  with  these  bookti 
before  them,  they  discussed  the  subject  till  midnight.  It  ended  in 
his  fair  and  complete  conversion.  '*  I  was  constrained,"  said  he, 
<^  to  give  place  to  the  light  of  truth  :  it  was  so  convincing,  that  I  had 
nothing  more  to  say  :  I  was  judged  of  all  ;  and  at  length  confessed 
the  weakness  of  my  former  reasonings,  and  the  strength  of  those 
which  were  opposed  to  me.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  1 
retired  to  my  lodging,  and,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  went  to. 
prayer  ;  but  now  dnly  to  the  God  of  heaven.  I  no  longer  prayed 
to  any  angel  or  spirit ;  for  I  was  deeply  persuaded,  that  *  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  betveeen  God  and  man,  the  man 
Christ  Jesus.'  Therefore  I  resolved  no  longer  to  suffer  any  man  to 
beguile  me  into  a  voluntary  humility,  in  worshipping  either  saints  or 
angels.  These  latter  I  considered  as  '  ministering  spirits,  sent  to 
minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvatioti.'  But  with  regard 
to  any  worship  being  paid  them,  one  of  themselves  said,  '  See  thou 
do  it  not ;  worship  God,  God  only.'  All  my  sophisms  on  this  head 
were  entirely  overthrown  by  a  few  hours  candid  reading  the  Holjf 
Scriptures,  which  were  become  as  a  lanthorn  to  my  ieeU  and  a  lamp 
to  my  paths,  directing  me  in  the  way  wherein  I  should  go."  Sooa 
afterwards  he  publicly  abjured  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

*  His  dis|K)sItioii  would  have  made  hhn  a  saint  in  that  chuixhi  but  his  principles  were  fraly  catbi^le 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  aUused  word.  **  I  bear  them  witness,"  says  he,  speaking  of  ttie  RomaMAistS|^ 
"  tlaat  they  have  a  zeal  fur  Ood,  tbou^^h  net  according  iiato  knowledge.  Many  of  them  love  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth  *,  and  may,  uotwitbstandiaff  many  errors  in  sentiment,  and  therefore  in  practice, 
(since,  as  is  God's  majesty,  so  is  his  nvercy,)  he  dealt  with  accordingly.  There  have  been,  do»bt>^ 
leas,  and  still  are  amongst  them,  some  bumiaff  and  shining  lights;  persons  wiw  (whatever  their 
particular  sentiments  may  be)  are  devoted  to  the  service  ofJesus  Gfanst,  according  as  dieir  light 
and  opportunities  admit.  And,  in  reality,  whatever  opinions  people  may  hold,  they  are  most  ap- 
proved of  God,  whose  temper  and  behaviour  correspond  with  tiie  model  oi  his  holy  word.  This, 
jhowever,  can  be  no  justification  of  generaJ^  and  public  nnscriptural  tenets,  such,  as  are  many  of 
those  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  did  I  leave  their  communion,  since  I 
thought  so  lavourabty  of  them  ?  I  answer,  because  I  was  abundantly  coQvii}oa«l  that,  4s  tt  chwe^ 
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This  had  been  a  sore  straggle  :  a  more  painfal  part  of  his  pro- 
gress was  yet  to  come.  He  read  the  Scriptures  diligently,  and  th^ 
works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  divines  ;  his  convic- 
tion was  confirmed  by  this  course  of  study ;  and,  from  perceiving 
clearly  the  fallacious  natnre  and  evil  conse(]^uences  of  the  doctrine  of 
merits,  as  held  by  the  Romanists,  a  dismal  view  of  human  nature 
opened  upon  him.  His  soul  was  not  at  rest  :  it  was  no  longer  ha- 
rassed by  doubts,  but  the  peace  of  God  was  wanting.  In  this  state  of 
mind,  he  happened  one  evening  to  be  passing  along  the  main  street  ia 
Limerick,  when  he  saw  a  great  crowd  on  the  parade,  and  turning 
aside  to  know  for  what  they  were  assembled,  found  that  Robert 
Swindells,  one  of  the  first  itinerants  in  Ireland,  was  then  deliverins 
a  sermon  in  the  open  air.  The  preacher  was  earnestly  enforcing 
the  words  of  our  Redeemer, — words  which  are  worth  more  than  alt 
the  volumes  of  philosophy  :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  TTake  my  yoke  upon  yon 
and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  hc^art,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls  !  For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.'*^ 
Walsh  was  precisely  in  that  state  which  rendered  him  a  fit  recipient 
for  the  doctrines  which  he  now  first  heard.  He  caught  the  fever  of 
Methodism,  and  it  went  through  its  regular  course  with  all  the  ac- 
customed symptoms.  Some  weeks  he  remained  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition  ;  be  could  find  no  rest,  either  by  night  or  day.  *'  When  I 
prayed,"  says  he,  '*  I  was  troubled  ;  when  I  heard  a  sermon,  1  was 
pierced  as  with  darts  and  arrows."  He  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat ; 
bis  body  gave  way  under  this  mental  suffering,  and  at  length  he  took 
to  his  bed.  AAera  while  the  re-action  began  :  fear  and  wretched- 
ness gradually  gave  place  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the  strong  desire 
for  salvation  :  and  the  crisis  was  brought  on  at  a  meeting,  where, 
be  says,  **  the  power  of  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  atad  the  skies  poured  down 
righteousness,  and  his  heart  melted  like  wax  before  the  fire."  To 
the  psychologist  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  by  what  words  this 
state  of  mind  was  induced.  K  was  by  the  exclamation  of  the  pro- 
phet, *'  Who  is  this  that  cometb  from  Edom,  with  died  garments  from 
Bozrah  ;  thi^  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength  ?"  a  passage  which,  with  that  that  follows,  is  in 

they  bave  erred  from  the  right  way^  and  adulterated  the  troths  of  God  with  the  inventions  and  tF»- 
dltions  of  men ;  which  the  Scriptures,  aiM  even  celebrated  writers  of  themselves,  abundantly  tes- 
tify. Ood  is  my  witness,  that  the  sole  motive  which  induced  me  to  leave  tliem,  was  an  unfe^ed 
4«sire  to  know  the  way  of  Qod  more  perfectly,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  For,  althouf^b 
I  then  felt,  and  do  yet  feel  my  heart  to  be,  as  the  prophet  spealts,  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked 
with  regard  to  God ;  vet  I  was  sincere  in  my  reformation,  having:,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  earnest 
desire  to  save  my  soul.  If  it  should  still  be  asked.  But  could  I  not  be  saved  f  I  answer,  if  I  had  ne> 
ver  known  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  concerning^  the  way  of  salvation,  nor  been  convinced  that 
their  principles  were  anti-scriptural,  then  I  nns:ht  possibly  have  been  saved  in  her  communion,  the 
merciful  God  making  allowance  for  my  invincible  ignorance.  But  I  freely  profess,  tbat  now,  since 
God  hath  enlightened  my  mind,  and  given  me  to  see  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  I  had  still  conti- 
iiiied  ft  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  could  not  have  been  saved.  With  regard  to  others,  I  say 
aothiug -,  I  know  tliat  every  man  must  l^eor  his  own  burden,  and  give  an  accouM  of  hinMelf  to 
God.  To  our  own  Master  both  they  and  I  must  stand  or  fall  for  ever.  <  But  love,  however,  ami  ten- 
der cMttpassioii  for  their  souls,  constrained  me  to  pour  out  a  prayer  to  God  in  their  behalf :— All  souls 
are  Thine,  O  Lord  God,  and  Thou  wiliest  all  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved. 
Toe  this  end  Thou  didst  give  thy  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  oelieveth  in  Plim  might  not 

Sirisfa^  but  have  everlasting  life.  I  beseech  thee,  0  eternal  God,  show  thy  tender  merely  upon 
ose  poor  souls  who  have  been  long  deluded  by  tlie  god  of  this  world,  the  Pope,  and  his  clei^y. 
Jesus,  tbott  lover  of  souls  and  friend  of  sinners,  send  to  them  tby  light  and  fhy  truth,  that  they  may 
kad  thero.  Oh  let  thy  bowels  yearn  over  them,  and  call  those  straying  sheep,  now  perishing  for  the 
lack  of  knowledge,  to  the  light  of  thy  word,  which  h  able  t«  fnake  them  wise  to  stdvation,  through 
i^h  which  is  in  Thee." 
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tli«  highoist  strain  of  lyric  sublimity  ;  it  might  seem  little  Ukely  to 
convey  comfort  to  a  spirit  which  had  long  been  inconsolable  ;  but  its 
effect  was  like  that  of  a  spark  of  fire  upon  materials  which  are  readj 
to  burst  into  combustion.  He  cried  aloud  in  the  cougregation  ;  and, 
when  the  throe  was  past,  declared  that  he  bad  now  found  rest,  and 
was  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

'*  And  now,"  says  he,  '*  I  felt  of  a  truth,  that  faith  is  the  substance, 
or  subsistence,  of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  God,  akid  the  things  of  the  invisible  world,  of  which  1  had  on* 
ly  beard  before  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  appearednow,  in  their 
true  light,  as  substantial  realities.  Faith  gave  me  to  see  a  reconci- 
led God,  and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  The  kingdom  of  God  was 
livithin  me.  I  drew  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.  I  walked 
and  talked  with  God  all  the  day  long  :  whatsoever  1  believed  to  be 
his  will,  1  did'with  my  whole  heart.  I  could  unfeignedly  love  them 
that  hated  me,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  ut^ed  and  persecu- 
ted me.  The  commandments  of  God  were  my  delight :  1  not  only 
rejoiced  evermore,  but  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  in  every  thing 
gave  thanks  ;  whether  i  ate  or  drank,  or  whatever  1  did,  it  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  glory  of  God."  This  case  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  subject  was  of  a  calm  and  thoughts 
ful  mind,  a  steady  and  well-regulated  temper,  and  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament. He  had  now  to  undergo  more  obloquy  and  ill- will  than 
bad  been  brought  upon  him  by  his  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  church.  That  change  his  relations  thought  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  to  become  a  Methodist,  was  worse,  and  they  gave  him  up  as  un- 
done for  ever.  And  not  his  relations  only,  nor  the  Romanists  :  <^  Ac- 
quaintances and  neighbours,"  says  he,  **  rich  and  poor,  old  and  youngs 
clergy  and  laity,  were  all  against  me.  Some  said  I  was  an  hypo- 
crite, others  that  I  was  mad  ;  others,  judging  more  favounibly,  that 
I  was  deceived.  Reformed  and  unreformed  I  found  to  be  just  alike ; 
and  that  many,  who  spoke  against  t^e  Pope  and  the  Inquisition,  wera 
themselves,  in  reality,  of  the  same  disposition." 

Convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  now  to  become  a  minister  of  that 
gospel  which  he  had  received,  he  offered  hts  services  to  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, as  one  who  believed,  and  that  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  ar- 
dent aepiratiops,  and' continued  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  inwardly  tnoved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  upon  him- 
self that  office.  He  had  prepared  himself,  by  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  read  often  upoo  his  knees  ;  and  the  prayer 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  at  such  times,  may  excite'  the  ad- 
miration of  those  even  in  whom  it  shall  fail  to  find  sympathy.  ^*  Lprd 
Jesus,  I  lay  my  soul  at  thy  feet,  to  be  taught  and  governed  by  Thee. 
Take  the  veil  from  the  mystery,  and  sliow  me  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Thyself.  Be  thou  my  sun  and  star,  by  day  and  by  night !"  Wesley 
told  him  it  was  hard  to  judge  what  God  had  called  him  to,  till  trial 
had  been  made.  He  encouraged  him  to  make  the  trial,  and  desired 
him  to  preach  in  Irish.  The  command  of  that  language  gave  him  a 
great  advantage.  It  was  long  ago  said  in  Ireland,  <'  When  you  plead 
for  your  life,  plead  in  Irish."  Even  the  poor  Catholics  listened 
willingly,  when  they  were  addressed  in  their  mother  tongue  :  his 
bearers  frequently  shed  silent  tears,  and  frequently  sobbed  aloud, 
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imd  cfiei  for  tnetcy  ;  audio  <eoiiiitt7  towns  tb«  p^MAtry,  wlid,  going 
tiiere  upon  market-day,  had  «topt  to  hear  the  preacher,  from  mere 
wonder  aod  curioMty,  were  ofteatiines  melted  ioto  tears,  and  decla-^ 
r(&d  that  they  could  follow  him  all  over  the  world.  One,  who  ha4 
laid  aside  some  mooey,  which  he  ieteoded  to  bequeath,  for  the  good 
of  his  soul,  to'some  priest  or  friar,  offered  to  bequeath  it  to  him  if 
be  woald  accept  it.  In  conversation^  too,  and  apon  all  the  occasions 
which  occurred  in  daily  life,— *at  inns,  and  upon  the  highway,  and  in 
the  streets, — ^this  remarkable  man  omitted  no  opportunity  of  giving 
religious  exhortation  to  those  who  needed  it  ;  taking  care  always  nol 
to  shock  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  addressed, and  to  adapt  hit 
speech  to  their  capacity.  Points-  of  dispute,  whether  they  regarded 
the  difference  of  churches,  or  of  doctrines,  he  wisely  avoided  ;  sin, 
and  death,  and  judgment,  and  redemption,  were  his  themes  ;  and  upon 
these  themes  he  enforced  so  powerfully  at  such  times,  that  the  beg- 
gars, to  whom  he  frequently  addressed  himself  in  the  streets,  would 
fiifl  on  their  knees,  and  beat  their  breasts,  weeping,  and  crying  for 
mercy. 

Mdfny  calumnies  were  invented  to  counteract  the  effect  which  thi« 
zealous  labourer  produced  wherever  he  went.  It  was  spread  abroad 
that  he  had  been  a  servant  boy  to  a  Romish  priest,  and  having  stolen 
his  master's  books,  had  learned,  by  tha\  means,  to  preach.  But  it 
was  not  from  the  Catholics  alone  that  he  met  with  opposition.  He 
was  once  waj^laid  near  the  town  of  Rosgrea,  by  about  fourscore  men, 
armed  with  sticks,  and  bound  by  oath  in  a  confederacy  against  him  ; 
they  were  so  liberal  a  mob,  that  provided  they  could  reclaim  him 
from  Methodism,  they  appeared  not  to  care  what  they  made  of  him : 
and  they  insisted  upon  bringing  a  Romish  priest,  and  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  talk' with  him.  Walsh,  with  great  calmness, 
explained  to  them,  that  he  contended  with  no  man  concerning  opi- 
nions, nor  preached  against  particular  churches,  but  against  sin  and 
wickedness  in  all.  And  he  so  far  succeeded  in  mitigating  their  dis-^ 
position  toward  him,  that  they  offered  to  let  him  go  provided  he 
would  swear  never  again  to  come  to  Rosgrea.  Walsh  would  rather 
have  suffered  martyrdom  than  have  submitted  to  such  an  oath,  anS 
martyrdom  was  the  alternative  which  they  proposed  :  for  they  car- 
ried him  into  the  town^  where  the  .whole  rabble  surrounded  him,  and 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  either  swear,^or  be  put  into  a  well« 
Thg  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  bind  himself  by  any  oath  or 
inr^tni'se,  made  him  friends  even  among  so  strange  an  assembly  :  some 
crit^  out  vehemently  that  he  should  go  into  the  well  ;  otlusrs  took 
his.part:  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  parish  minister  came  up, 
and,  by  his  interference,  Walsh  was  permitted  to  depart.  At  aoo- 
ther  country  town,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cork,  the  magistrate, 
who  was  the  rector  of  the  place,  declared  he  would  commit  him  to 
prison,  if  he  did  not  promise  to  preach  no  more  in  those  parts. — ^ 
W^sh  replied,  by  asking  if  there  were  no  swearers,  drunkards,  Sab- 
bath-breakers, and  the  like  in  those  parts  ;  adding  that,  if,  after  he. 
should  have  preached  there  a  few  times,  there  appeared  no  reforma* 
tion  among  them,  he  would  never  come  there  again.  Motsatisfied  with 
such  a  proposal,  the  magistrate  committed  htm  to  prison :  but  Wal«h 
waspopular  in  that  town  ;  the  people  manifested  a  gre«t  interest  int 
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tiis  behalf  ;  he  preached  to  them  from  the  priaon-wiodow^  and  it  wa^ 
vooo  thoQght  adviseabie  to  release  biiDi.  He  was  more  cruelly  hand- 
led by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland  :  the  nsage  which 
he  received  from  a  mob  of  that  persuasion,  and  the  exertions  which 
he  made  to  escape  from  them,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  conlin* 
ed  him  for  some  time  to  his  bed  :  and  he  professed  that,  in  all  his 
journeyings,  and  in  his  intercourse  among  people  of  many  or  most  de* 
nominations,  he  had  met  with  no  such  treatment ;  no,  not  even  from 
the  most  enraged  of  the  Romanists  themselves. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Walsh  might  aiene  convince  a  Catholic,  that 
saints  are  to  be  found  in  other  communions,  as  well  as  in  the  church 
of  Rome*  Theopathy  was,  in  him,  not  merely  the  ruling,  it  was  th» 
only  passion  :  his  Intellect  was  of  no  common  order  ;  but  this  pas-« 
sioQ,  in  its  excess,  acted  like  a  disease  upon  a  mind  that  was,  by  con- 
stitution, melancholy.  To  whatever  church  he  had  belonged,  the 
elements  of  his  character  would  have  been  the  same  :  the  only  dif>^ 
fereoce  would  have  been  in  its  manifestation.  As  a  Romanist^  he' 
might  have  retired  to  a  cell  or  an  hermitage,  contented  with  securing 
his  own  salvation,  by  perpetual  austerity  and  prayer,  and  a  course  of 
continual  self-tormenting.  But  he  could  not  have  been  more  dead 
to  the  world,  nor  more  entirely  possessed  by  a  devotional  spirit. — 
His  friends  described  him  as  appearing  like  one  who  had  returned 
from  the  other  world  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this  unearthly  manner 
which  induced  a  Romish  priest  to  assure  his  flock,  that  the  Walsh, 
who  had  turned  heretic,  and  went  about  preachings  was  dead  long 
since  ;  and  that  he  who  preached  under  that  name,  was  the  devil  in 
hts  shape.  It  is  said  that  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  London 
with  as  little  attention  to  all  things  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
wilderness,  unobservant  of  whatever  would  have  attracted  the  sight 
of  others,  and  as  indifferent  to  all  sounds  of  excitement^  uproar,  and 
exaltation,  as  to  the  passing  wind*  He  showed  the  same  insensibili- 
ty to  the  influence  of  fine  scenery  and  sunshine  :  the  only  natural 
ebject  of  which  he  spoke  with  feeling,  was  the  starry  firmament, — for 
there  he  beheld  infinity. 

With  all  this,  the  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  such,  that, 
as  he  truly  said  of  himself,  the  sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard. 
At  five-and^twenty  he  might  have  been  taken  for  forty  years  of  age; 
and  he  literally  wore  himself  out  before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,, 
by  the  most  unremitting  and  unmerciful  labour,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  His  sermons  were  seldom  less  than  an  hour  long,  and  they 
were  lodd  as  well  as  long.  Mr.  Wesley  always  warned  his  preach* 
ers  against  both  these  errors,  and  considered  Walsh  as,  in  some  de- 
gree, guilty  of  his  own  death,  by  the  excessive  exertion  which  he 
made  at  such  times,  notwithstanding  frequent  advice,,  and  frequent 
resolutions,  to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  spirit.  ^  Hp  was  not 
less  intemperate  in  study.  Wesley  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  best 
biblical  scholar  whom  he  had  ever  known.  If  he  were  questioned^ 
concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any  Greek  one  in  the 
New  Testament,  he  would  tell,  after  a  pause,  how  often  it  occurred 
in  the  Bible,  and  what  it  meant  in  every  place.  Hebrew  was  his 
favourite  study  :  he  regarded  it  as  a  language  of  divine  origin,  and 
therefore  perfect.     **  O  truly  laudable  and  worthy  study  i"  he  ef: 
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claims  conccrniug  it :  "  O  indastrj  above  all  praise !  whereby  m 
man  is  enabled  to  converse  with  God,  with  holy  aogeh,  with  patrt* 
archs,  and  with  prophets,  and  clearly  td  nnfold  to  men  the  mind  erf 
God  from  the  language  of  God  !'*  «And  he  was  persnaded  that  he 
had  not  attained  the  full  and  familiar  knowledge  of  it,  which  he  be- 
lieved that  he  possessed,  without  special  assistance  from  Heaven. 
At  this  study  he  frequently  sat  up  late  ;  and  bis  general  time  of 
rising  was  at  four.  When  he  was  entreated  to  allow  himself  moM 
sleep,  by  one  who  -saw  that  he  was  wasting  away  to  death,  his  repijr 
was,  '<  Should  a  man  rob  Godf  ?^'  His  friends  related  things  of  faim 
which  would  have  t>een  good  evidence  in  a  suit  for  catfonization* 
Sometimes  he  was  lost,  they  say,  in  glorious  absence  on  his  knees. 
With  his  face  heavenward,  and  arm^  clasped  round  his  breast,  in 
such  composure,  that  scarcely  could  he  be  perceived  to  breathe. 
His  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  God ;  and  from  the  serenity,  tttA 
•*  something  rei*embling  splendour,  which  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  in  all  his  gestures  afterwards,  it  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered what  he  had  been  about."  Even  in  sleep,  the  devotional 
habit  still  predominated,  and  ''  his  soul  went  out  in  groans,  and  stgfa^» 
and  tears  to  God."  They  bear  witness  to  his  rapts  and  ecstasies, 
and  record  circumstances  which  they  themselves  believed  to  be 
proofs  of  his  communion  with  the  invisible  world.  With  all  thi? 
intense  devotion,  the  melancholy  of  his  disposition  always  predomi- 
nated :  and  though  he  held  the  doctrines  of  sanctiBcation  and  assu- 
rance, and  doubted  not  but  that  his  pardon  was  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  no  man  was  ever  more  distressed  in  mind,  ttor 
labotired  under  a  greater  dread  of  death.  Even  when  he  was  en- 
forcing the  vital  troths  of  religion,  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
intellect,  and  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  thoughts 
would  come  across  him  which  he  considered  as  diabolical  suggestions  ;^ 
and  he  speaks  with  horror  of  the  agony  which  he  endured  in  resist- 
ing them.  Indeed,  be  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  ao 
especial  object  of  hatred  to  the  devil.  This  persuasion  supplied  a 
ready  solution  for  the  nervous  affections  to  which  he  was  subject, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  frequently  produced  those  abhorred  thoughts, 
which  were  to  him  a  confirmation  of  that  miserable  belief.  Romish 
superstition  affords  a  remedy  for  this  disease;  for,  if  relics  and 
images  fail  to  avert  the  fit,  the  cilice  and  the  scourge  amuse  the 
patient  with  the  belief  that  he  is  adding  to  his  stock  of  merits,  and 
distress  of  mind  is  commuted  for  the  more  tol)erable  sense  of  bodily  ^ 
|)ain. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wesley  kept  up  an  interchange  of  preachers 
between  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  when  Walsh  was  in  London,  he 
preached  in  Irish  at  a  place  called  Short's  Garden,  and  in  Motfr- 
fieldH. — Many  of  his  poor  countrymen  were  attracted' by  the  desire 
of  hearing  their  native  tongue,  and,  as  others  also  gathered  round, 
wondering  at  the  novelty,  he  addressed  them  afterwards  iif  English. 
But,  on  such  occasions,  mere  sound^  and  sympathy  will  sometimes 

*  The  xnosit  extraordinarv  convert  tbnt  ever  Was  made,  was  a  certain  WlUianf  Heazley,  to  1b€ 
«ounty  of  Antrim,  a  man  who  was  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birtb.  Sy  mere  iDiitatfon,  and  the  de« 
sire  of  being:  tike  bis  neigbbours,  he  was  converted  in  the  25tfa  year  of  his  age,  from  a  proffigate 
lite  (  for  his  delight  bad  been  in  drinlting,  cock-^ficrhting,  and  otfaefbrntal  amusements.  On  the  dnja 
when  the  leader  »f  the  Society  was  expected,  he  used  to  watch  for  him,  and  nu:  from  boue  t* 
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4»  the  work,  without  the  aid  of  intelKgible  words.  It  is  related  ia 
Walsh's  life,  that,  once  in  Dablio,  when  be  was  preaching  in  Irish, 
mnong  those  who  were  affected  by  the  discourse,  there  was  one  man 
'*  cat  to  the  heart,"  though  he  did  not  understand  the  language. 
Whatever  language  he  used,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher ;  and  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  man,  to  the  diffusion  of  Methodism  ip 
Ireland.  All  circumstances  were  as  favourable  for  tbe  progress  of 
Methodism  in  that  country  as  they  were  adverse  to  it  in  Scotland  : 
the  inefficiency  of  the  Established  Church,  the  total  want,  notof  dis- 
/ejpline  alone,  but  of  order,  and  the  ardour  of  the  Irish  character,  of 
all  people  the  most  quick  and  lively  in  their  affections.  And  as  his 
opposition  to  the  Calvinistic  notions  made  Wesley  unpopular  among 
ibe  Scotch,  in  Ireland  he  obtaiued  a  certain  degree  of  favour  for  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  Romish  church  ;  while  he  was  too  wise  a 
fiiao  ever  to  provoke  hostility,  by  introducing  any  disputatious  mat* 
ter  i9  his  aennons.  After  a  few  years  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ha- 
ving, he  knew  not  how,  become  an  honourable  man  ther^ :  **  The 
scandal  of  the  cross,'*  says  he,  *'  is  ceased,  and  all  the  kingdom, 
rich  and  poor«  Papists  and  Protestants,  behave  with  courtesy,  nay, 
and  seeming  good  will.^'  Perhaps  he  was  hardly  sensible  how  much 
of  this  was  owing  to  the  change  which  had  imperceptibly  been 
wrought  in  his  own  conduct,  by  the. sobering  influence  of  time.  The 
ferment  of  his  spirit  had  abated,  and  his  hH^uage  had  become  far 
less  indiscreet ;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  ever,  in  Ireland,  provoked  ,the 
indignation  of  good  men,  by  the  extravagancies  which  gave  such 
just  offence  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Some  of  the 
higher  clergy,  therefore,  approved  and  countenanced  his  labours ; 
and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  in  that  country,  to  have  made 
the  Methodists  as  subservient  to  tbe  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  the  Regulars  are  to  the  Church  of  Home. 

Among  so  susceptible  a  people,  it  might  be  expected  that  curious 
effects  would  frequently  be  produced  by  the  application  of  so  strong 
a  stimulant  A  lady  wrote  from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words  :— *'  Reverend  Sir,  the  mo^t  miserable 
and  guilty  of  all  the  human  race,  who  knew  you  when  she  thought 
herself  one  of  the  happiest,  may  be  ashamed  to  write,  or  speak  to 
you,  in  her  present  condition  ;  but  the  desperate  misery  of  my  state 
makes  me  attempt  any  thing  that  may  be  a  means  of  removing  it. 
My  request  is,  that  you,  dear  Sir,  and  such  of  your  happy  people 
who  meet  in  Band,  and  ever  heard  the  name  of  that  miserable 
wretch  P.  T.,  would  join  in  fasting  and  prayer  on  a  Tuesday,  tbe 
4ay  on  which  I  was  born^  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  from  the  most  uncommon 
blasphemies,  and  the  expectation  of  hell,  which  1  labour  under, 
without  power  to  pray,  or  hope  for  mercy.— ^May  be  the  Lord  may 
change  my  state,  and  have  mercy  on  me,  for  the  s^ke  of  his  peo* 
ple^^s  prayer.  Indeed  I  cannot  pray  for  myself;  and,  if  I  could,  I 
have  no  hopes  of  being  heard.     Nevertheless,  He,  seeing  his  pea- 

iHHise  f  asieroble  the  people;  and  he  would  appear  exceedingfly  mortified  if  the  leader  did  not 
luldress  him  as  he  did  the  othera.  This  man  followed  tbe  occopation  of  woaring  linen,  and  occa- 
sionally ibavinc,  which  was  chiefly  #  Suttday's  wark  *,  hut,  alter  his  conversion,  he  never  wouM 
•have  any  person  on  the  Sabbath. 
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pie  afflicted  for  me,  may,  on  that  accoaot,  deliver  me  from  tlie 
power  of  the  devil.  Oh,  what  a  bell  have  1  upon  earth !  1  would 
not  charge  God  foolishly,  for  he  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  ;  bat 
1  brought  all  this  evil  on  myself  by  sin,  and  by  not  making  a  right 
use  of  his  mercy.  Pray  continually  forme  ;  for  the  prayer  of  faith 
will  shut  and  open  heaven.  It  may  be  a  means  of  my  deliverance*, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  mercy  ever  known*'* 

if  Mr.  Wesley  received  this  letter  in  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  request.  The  unhappy 
writer  was  in  Swift *s  Hospital,  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  not 
receiving  an  answer  to  her  letter,  she  got  her  mother  to  address  « 
similar  one  to  the  preacher  at  Cork,  an^  he  Appointed  two  Tuesdays 
to  be  observed,  as  she  had  requested,  both  in  that  city  and  at  Lime* 
rick.  There  may  be  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion  that  Metho- 
dism had  caused  the  disease  ;  the  Cork  preacher  was  apprized,  by  a 
brother  at  Dublin,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operated  the  cure.  *•  I 
have  to  inform  you  of* the  mercy  of  God  to  Miss  T.  She  was  brought 
from  Swift's  Hospital  on  Sunday  evening,  and  on  Tuesday  night, 
about  ten  o'clock,  she  was  in  the  utmost  distress.  She  thought  she 
saw  Christ  and  Satan  lighting  for  her  ;  and  that  she  heard  Christ  say, 
*  I  will  have  her  !'  in  a  moment  hope  sprung  up  in  her  heart ;  the 
promises  of  God  flowed  in  upon  her ;  she  cried  out,  1  am  taken 
from  hell  to  heaven  I  i^he  now  declares  she  could  not  tell  whether 
she  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  She  is  much  tempted,  but  in  her 
right  mind,  enjoying  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God.  She  reknembers 
all  that  is  past)  and  knows  it  was  a  punishment  for  her  sins."  As 
nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before  Wesley  published  these  letters, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  cure  was  permanent. 

^'  Are  there  any  drunkards  here  ?-  said  a  preacher  one  day  in  his  ser-* 
mops,  applying  his  discourse  in  that  manner  which  the  Methodists  have 
found  so  effectual.  '  A  poor  Irishman  looked  up,  and  replied,  '*  Yes,  I 
am  one !"  And  the  impression  which  he  then  received,  enabled  him  to 
throw  off  his  evil  habits, and  become  from  that  day  forward,  a  reclaimed 
man.  The  Methodists  at  Wexford  met  in  a  long  bam,  and  used  to 
fasten  the  door,  because  they  were  annoyed  by  a  Catholic  mob.  Be- 
ing thus  excluded  from  the  meeting,  the  mob  became  curious  to  know 
what  was  done  there  ;  and  taking  counsel  together,  they  agreed  that 
a  fellow  should  get  in  and  secrete  himself  before  the  congregation 
assembled,  so  that  he  might  see  all  that  was  going  on,  and,  at  a  pro^* 
per  time,  let  in  his^  companions.  The  adventurer  could  find  no  bet- 
ter means  of  concealment  than  by  getting  into  a  sack  which  he  found 
there,  and  lying  down  in  a  situation  near  the  entrance.  The  peo- 
ple collected,  secured  the  door  as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  began  therr 
service  by  singing.  The  mob  collected  also,  and,  growing  impatient, 
<;alled  repeatedly  upon  their  friend  Patrick  to  open  the  door  ;  but  Pat 
happened  to  have  a  taste  for  music,  and  he  liked  the  singing  so  well, 
that  he  thought,  as  he  afterwards  said,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
to  disturb  it.  And  when  the  hymn  was  done,  and  the  itinerant  began 
to  pray,  in  spite  of  all  the  vociferation  of  his.  comrades,  he  thought 
that,  as  he  had  beeo  so  well  pleased  with  the  singing,  he  would  see 
bow  he  liked  the  prayer  ;  but,  when  the  prayer  proceeded,  «•  th^ 
yower  of  God,"  says  the  relater,  «•  did  so  confound  him,  that  he 
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.roared  oat  with  might  and  main  ;  and  not  having  power  to  get  out  of 
the  sack,  lay  bawling  and  screaming,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  the  congregation,  who  probably  supposed  that  Satan  himself  waft 
in  the  bam.  Somebody,  at  last,  ventured  to  see  what  was  in  the  sack ; 
and  helping  htm  out,  brought  him  up,  confessing  his  sins,  and  crying 
for  mercy*"  This  is  the  most  comical  case  of  instantaneous  conver- 
sion that  ever  was  recorded^  and  yet  the  man  is  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  converted. 

A  memorable  instance  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  Methodism 
was  shown,  in  a  case  of  shipwreck  upon  the  Isle  of  Gale,  off  the  coast 
of  the  county  of  Down.  There  were  several  Methodist  societies  ia 
that  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  the  members  went  wrecking  with 
the  rest  of  the  people,  and  others  bought,  or  received  presents  of 
the  plundered  goods.  As  soon  as  John  Prickard,  who  was  at  that 
time  travelling  in  the  Lisburn  circuit,  heard  of  this,  he  hastened  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  found  that  all  the  societies,  except  one,  had,  more 
or  less,  "been  partakers  of  the  accursed  thing."  Upon  this  he 
preached  repentance  and  restitution  ;  and,  with  an  almost  brokea 
heart,  read  out  sixty-three  members  on  the  following  Sunday,  in 
Downpatrick  r  giving  notice,  that  those  who  would  make  restitution 
should  be  restored,  at  a  proper  time,  but  that  for  those  who  would 
not,  their  names  should  be  recorded  in  the  general  steward's  book, 
with  an  account  of  their  crime  and  obstinacy.  This  severity  pro- 
duced much  of  its  desired  effect,  and  removed  the  reproach  which 
would  otherwise  have  attached  to  the  Methodists.  Some  persons, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society,  but  had  merely  attended  as  hearers, 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  exhortation  and  the  example,  that  they 
desired  to  make  restitution  with  thetn.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  em- 
powered Prickard  to  allow  salvage  ;  but,  with  a  proper  degree  of  au- 
sterity, he  refused  to  do  this,  because  the  people,  in  the  first  instance, 
bad  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  This  affair  deservedly  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Methodists  in  those  parts  ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  the 

.  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  if  the  ministers  of  every  other 
persuasion  had  acted  as  John  Prickard  did,  most  of  the  goods  might 
have  been  saved. 

*'  Although  1  had  many  an  aching  head  and  pained  breast,"  says 
one  of  the  itinerants,  speaking  of  his  campaigns  in  Ireland,  '*  yet  it 
was  delightful  to  see  hundreds  attending  to  my  blundering  preaching, 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  attention  still  as  night."  **  The  damp,  dirty,* 

*  There  is  a  letter  of  advice  from  Mr.  Wesley  to  one  mf  his  Irish  preacber*,  (written  in  1769,)  which 
^es  a  curious  picture  of  the  people  for  whom  sucli  advice  could  be  needful.—"  Dear  brother,"  he 
says,  **  I  shall  now  tell  you  the  things  which  have  been,  more  or  less,  upon  ray  mind,  ever  since  I 
was  in  the  North  of  Ireland;  If  you  forget  them,  you  will  be  a  sufferer,  and  so  will  the  people  •,  if 
you  observe  them,  it  will  be  ffood  foi:  both.  Be  steadily  serious.  There  is  no  eonntiy  upon  eanh 
where  this  is  more  necessary  than  ia  Irekind,  as  you  are  generally  encompassed  with  those  who, 
with  a  little  ertcouragement,  would  laugh  or  trifle  fr^m  morning  till  night  In e«ei-y  town  visit  ail 
you  can,  from  house  lo  house ;  but  on  this,  and  every  oilier  occai>ion,  avoid  all  familiarity  with  wo- 
men ;  this  is  deadly  poison,  both  to  than  and  to  you.  Yon  eannot  be  too  wary  in  this  fntpect  Be 
active,  be  diligent ;  avoid  all  laziuess,  sloth,  indolence  i  fly  from  every  degree,  every  appearance 
0{  it,  else  you  will  never  be  more  than  half  a  Christian.  Be  cleanly :  in  this  let  the  Methodists  take 
pattern  by  the  Quakers.  Avoid  all  nastiness,  dirt,  sloyenliness,  both  in  your  person,  clothes,  house, 
-  and  all  about  you.    Do  not  stiok  above  gmuiid  I 

*  Let  thy  mind^s  sweetness  have  its  opei^tion 

*  Upon  thy  person,  clothes,  and  habitation.'       fferhetf, 

iVIiatever  clothes  you  have,  let  them  be  whole:  no  rents,  no  titters,  no  rags*,  these  are  a  scandal  to 
either  man  er  woman,  being  another  fruit  of  vile  Jaziness.  Mend  your  clothes,  or  else  I  shall  never 
expect  to  see  you  mend  your  nve«.   Let  none  ever  see  a,  ragged  Methodist  Ol^an  yourselves  of  Ilae ; 
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smoky  cabins  of  Ulster,''  says  another,  **  were  «  good  trial :  but 
what  makes  a  double  amends  for  all  these  inconveniences,  to  any 
preacher  who  loves  the  word  of  God)  is,  that  our  p^ple  here  are 
in  general  the  most  zealous,  lively,  affectionate  Christians  we  bav€ 
in  the  kingdom."  Wesley  himself,  while  he  shuddered  at  the  fero« 
cious  character  of  Irish  history,  loved  the  people  ;  and  said,  be  had 
seen  as  real  courtesy  in  their  cabins,  as  could  be  found  at  St,.  James-f 
or  the  Louvre.  He  found  them  more  *  liberal  than  the  English  Me** 
thodists,  and  he  lived  to  see  a  larger  society  at  DuUio  than  any  i* 
England,  except  that  in  the  metropolis. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WESLEY    IN    MIDDLE    AGE. 

It  is  with  the  minds  of  men  as  with  fermented  liquors  ;  they  are 
long  in  ripening,  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Both  the  Wesleys 
had  much  to  work  off,  and  the  process,  therefore,  was  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  Charles  it  was  perfected  about  middle  life.  His  en- 
thusiasm had  spent  itself,  and  his  opinions  were  modified  by  time,  as 
well  as  sobered  by  experience.  In  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  married  by  his  brother,  at  Garth,  in  Brecknockshire,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Gwynne,  "  It  was  a  solemn  day,"  says  John,  "  such  as  be- 
came the  dignity  of  a  Christian  marriage."  For  a  while  he  continued 
to  itinerate,  as  he  had  been  wont ;  but,  aAer  a  few  years,  he  became 
a  settled  man,  and  was  contented  to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life. 

John  also  began  to  think  of  marriage,  after  his  brother's  example, 
though  he  had  published  *'  Thoughts  on  a  single  life,"  wherein  he 
advised,  all  unmarried  persons,  who  were  able  to  receive  it,  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul,  and  <*  remain  single  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  He  did  not»  indeed,  suppose  that  such  a 
precept  could  have  been  intended  for  the  many)  and  assented  fully 
to  the  sentence  of  the  apostle,  who  pronounced  the  "  forbidding  to 
marry  to  be  a  doctrine  of  devils."  Some  notion,  however,  that  the 
marriage  state  was  incompatible  with  holiness,  seems,  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  this  treatise,  to  have  obtained  ground  among 
^ome  of  his  followers  at  one  time  ;  for  it  was  asked,  at  the  Confer- 
lence  of  1745,  whether  a  sanctified  believer  could  be  capable  of  mar- 

iabe  painfi  in  this.  Do  not  cut  off  yoor  hair}  but  cl^n  it,  and  k(*ep  it  clean.  C^re  yourself  and  your 
family  of  the  itch :  a  spoonful  of  brimstone  tvill  «ure  yon.  To  let  this  run  from  year  to  year,  prove$ 
both  sloth  and  nncleanness:  away  with  it  at  once  ;  let  not  the  North  be  any  long^er  a  proverb  of  rcr 
proacb  to  all  the  nation.  Use  no  snufi*,  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  I  suppose  no  other  nation 
In  Euro^  is  in  such  vile  bondag:e  to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom,  as  the  Irish  are.  Touch  no  dram  : 
It  is  liquid  fire  •,  it  is  a  sure,  though  slow,  poison  •,  it  saps  the  very  springs  c^life.  In  Ireland,  above 
all  countries  in  the  world,  I  would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because  the  evil  is  so  general;  and  to 
this,  and  snuff,  and  smokv  cabins,  I  impute  the  blindness  which  is  so  exceeding  common  throughout 
the  nation.  I  particularly  desire,  wherever  you  have  preaching,  that  there  may  be  a  Little  House. 
Z,et  this  be  got  without  delay.    Wherever  it  is  not,  let  none  expect  to  see  me." 

*  <<  The  meeting-house  at  Atblone  was  built  and  efiven,  with  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  by  a 
single  gentleman.    In  Cork,  one  person,  Mr.  Thome's  Jones,  gave  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pounds  towards  tlie  preachintf-bouse.    Towards  that  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Lunell  gave  four  hundred, 
^  ](»undA    I  know  m>  such  benefactors  among  the  M^thiKlisls  in  England.*'    J  ourtial, xvk  g.  38. 
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y{ag«4  The  answer  was,  '<  Why  should  he  not  V*  and  probably  the 
^a^stioa  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  thus  condemniag  a  preposte^ 
reus  opinion.  When  he  htmself  resdyed  to  marry >  it  appears  that 
he  made  both  his  determination  and  his  choice  without  the  knowledge 
•f  Charles  ;  and  that  Charles,  when  he  discovered  the  affair,  found 
means,  for  reasons  which  undoubtedly  he  must  have  thought  suffi- 
cient, to  break  off  the  match.  But  John  was  offended,  and,  for  a 
time,  there  was  a  breach  of  that  union  between  them,  which  had 
never  before  been  disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  a  se^ 
eond  choice,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  no  one  then  interfered. 

The  treatise  which  he  had  written  in  recommendation  of  celibacy, 
placed  him  in  an  unfortunate  situation ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  appetir- 
ances,  he  consulted  certain  religious  friends,  that  th^migfat  advise 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination.  His  chief  counsellor  was  3Jr.  Per^ 
ronet,  vicar  of  Shoreham.  **  Having  received  a  full  answer  from 
Mr.  Perronet,"  he  says,  **  I  was  clearly  convinced  that  I  ought  to 
marry.  For  many  years  I  remained  single,  because  i  believed  i  could 
be  more  useful  in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state ;  and  I  praised 
God  who  enabled  me  so  to  do.  I  now  as  fully  believed,  that,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  1  might  be  more  useful  in  a  married  state ; 
into  which,  upon  this  clear  conviction,  and  by  the  advice  of  my 
friends,  1  entered  a  few  days  after.'' — He  thought  it  expedient,  too, 
to  meet  the  single  men  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  show  them  *'  on 
how  many  accounts  it  was  good  for  those  who  had  received  that  gift 
from  God,  to  remain  single  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven^s  sake,  unless 
^hen  a  particular  case  might  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  I" 
To  those  who  properlj'  respected  Mr.  VVesley,  this  must  have  been 
^  painful  scene  :  to  his  blind  admirers,  no  doubt,  comic  as  the  situa- 
tion was,  it  was  an  edifying  one. 

The  ^ady  whom  he  married  was  a  widow,  by  name  Vizelle,  with 
foor"*^  children,  and  an  independent  fortune  ;  but  he  took  care  that 
this  should  be  settled  upon  herself,  and  refused  to  have  any  command 
over  it.  It  was  agreed  also,  before  their  marriage,  that  he  should 
not  preach  one  sermon,  nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  that  account : 
"  if  i  thought  I  should,"  said  he,  *•  as  well  as  I  love  you,  I  would 
never  see  your  face  more."  And  in  his  Journal  at  this  time  he  says, 
**  1  cannot  undei-stand  how  a  Methodist  preacher  can  answer  it  to 
God,  to  preach  one  sermon,  or  travel  one  day  less,  in  a  married 
than  in  a  single  state.  In  this  respect,  surely,  it  remaineth,  that 
they  who  have  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none."  For  a  little 
while  she  travelled  with  him  ;  but  that  mode  of  life,  and  perhaps 
the  sort  of  company  to  which,  in  the  course  of  their  journeys,  she 
was  introduced,  soon  became  intolerable — as, it  must  necessarily 
have  been  to  any  woman  who  did  not  enter  wholly  into  his  views, 
and  partake  of  his  enthusiasm.     But,  of  all  women,  she  is  said  to 

*  One  of  tfaemquitted  Uie  profession  of  snrgery,  because,  he  said,  "•  it  nnde  him  less  sensible  of 
human  paiu."  Wesley  says,  when  he  relates  this,  *'- 1  do  not  know  (unless  it  unfits  us  for  the  duties 
•r  life)  that  we  can  have  too  great  a  sensibility  ofhuman  pain.  Metbinks  I  should  be  afraid  of  loslng^ 
any  degree  of  this  sensibility.  And  I  have  known  exceeding  few  persons  who  have  carried  this 
tenderness  of  spirit  to  excess.''  He  apoears  to  have  mentioni^d  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law  as  to 
his  honour?  but  he  relates  elsewhere  the  saying  of  another  surgeon  In  a  right  manly  spirit :—>^ Mr. 
Wesley,  you  know  I  would  not  hurt  a  fly  *,  I  would  not  give  pain  to  any  living  thing -,  but,  if  it  were 
iieeessary,  I  would  scrape  all  the  Swh  off  a  matins  bones,  and  never  turn  my  head  oslde.'^ 
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have  been  the  most  unsuited  to  him.  Fain  would  she  have  made 
him,  like  Mark  Antonjr,  give  up  all  for  love  ;  and  beiog  disappointed 
in  that  hope,  she  tormented  him  in  such  a  manner,  by  her  outrageous 
jealousy,  and  abominable  temper^  that  she  deserves  to  be  classed  in 
a  triad  with  Xaotippe  and  the  wife  of  Job,  as  one  of  the  three  bad 
wives.  Wesley,  indeed,  was  neither  so  submissive  as  Socrates,  nor 
40  patient  as  the  man  of  Uz»  He  knew  that  he  was  by  nature  the 
stronger  vessel,  of  the  more  worthy  gender,  and  lord  and  master  by 
law  ;  and  that  the  words,  honour  and  obey^  were  in  the  bond.—' 
*^  Know  me,'^  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  **  and  know  youiv 
self.  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no 
more  :  do  not  any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 
praise  ;  be  cAtent  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person,  known  and 
loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty, 
which  1  claim  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  leave  me  to  be  governed 
by  God  and  my  own  conscience  ;  then  shall  1  govern  you  with  gentle 
sway,'even  as  Christ  doth  the  church.''  He  reminded  her  that  she  had 
laid  to  his  charge  things  that  he  knew  not,  robbed  him,  betraj'ed  his 
confidence,  revealed  his  secrets,  given  him  a  thousand  treacherous 
wounds,  and  made  it  her  business  so  to  do,  under  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  her  oyvn  character  ;  ''  whereas,"  said  be,  ^*  of  what  im- 
portance is  your  character  to  mankind  ?  if  you  was  buried  just  now, 
or,  if  you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God  ?"  This  was  very  true,  but  not  very  conciliating  ;  and  there 
are  few  stomachs  which  could  bear  to  have  humility  administered  in 
such  doses. 

^'  God,"  said  he,  in  this  same  letter,  **  has  used  many  means  to 
curb  your  stubborn  will,  and  break  the  impetuosity  of  your  temper. 
He  has  given  you  a  dutiful,  but  sickly  daughter.  He  has  taken  away 
one  of  your  sons  ;  another  has  been  a  grievous  cross,  as  the  third 
probably  will  be.  He  has  suffered  you  to  be  defrauded  of  much 
money  :  He  has  chastened  you  with  strong  pain  ;  and  still  He  majr 
say,  how  long  lif\est  thou  up  thyself  against  me  ?  Are  you  more 
humble,  more  gentle,  more  patient,  more  placable  than  you  was  ?  1 
fear,  quite  the  reverse  :  I  fear  yonr  natural  tempers  are  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished.  Under  all  these  conflicts,  it  might  be  an 
unspeakable  blessing  that  you  have  a  husband  who  knows  your  tem- 
per, and  can  bear  with  it ;  who  is  still  willing  to  forgive  you  all,  to 
overlook  what  is  past,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  to  receive  you  with 
open  arms ;  only  not  while  you  have  a  sword  in  your  hand,  with 
which  you  are  continually  striking  at  me,  though  you  cannot  hurt 
me.  If,  notwithstanding,  you  continue  striking,  what  can  1,  what  can 
all  reasonable  men  thinks  but  that  either  you  are  utterly  out  of  your 
senses,  or.  your  eye  is  not  single  ;  that  you  married  me  only  for  my 
money  ;  that,  being  disappointed,  you  was  almost  always  out  of  hu- 
mour :  that  this  laid  you  open  to  a  thousand  suspicions,  which,  once 
awakened,  could  sleep  no  more.  My  dear  Molly,  let  the  time  past 
suffice.  If  you  have  not  (to  prevent  my  giving  it  to  bad  women) 
robbed  me  of  my  substance  too  ;  if  you  do  not  blacken  me,  on  pur- 
pose that,  when  thisjcauses  a  breach  between  us,  no  one  may  believe 
it  to  be  your  fault ;  stop,  and  consider  what  you  do.     As  yet  the 
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breach  may  be  repaired :  you  have  wronged  me  nraeb,  btit  not  be- 
yodd  forgivti^ness.  Hove  you  stilly  a^d  am  aa  cteaf  from  all  otber 
women  as  (be  day  I  was  bora." 

Had  Mi^.  Wesley  beeh  capable  of  understanding- her  husband's 
character,  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  jealous ;  Imt  the  spirit 
of  jealousy  possessed  her  j  and  drove  her  to  the  most  unwarrantable 
actions.  It  is  said  that  she  frequently  travelled  a  Iwndred  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  watching,  fro^m  a  window,  who  Was  in  the  carriage 
with  him  when  he  entered  a  town.  She  searched  his  pockets,  opened 
his  "^letters,  put  his  letters  arid'  papers  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ia  hopes  that  they  oMght  be  made  use  of  to  blast  his  character  ;  and 
sometimes  hud  violent  hands  upon  htm^  and  tore  his  hair.  She  fre* 
quently  left  his  house,  and,, upon  his  earnest  entreaties^  returned 
again;  till,  after  having  thus  di^uieted  twepty  years  of  his  life,  as 
lar  as  it  was  possible  for  any  domestic  veications  to  disquiet  a  man 
whose  life  was  passed  in  lo  omotion,  she  seized  on  part  of  his 
Journals,  and  many  other  papers,  which  were  n^ver  restored,  and 
departed,  leaving  word  that  she  never  intended  to  return*  Me  sim- 
ply states  the  fact  in  his  Journal,  saying,  that  he  knew  not  what' the 
cause  had  been  ;  and  he  briefly  adds,  JSTon  eamrelifui^  non  din^sii 
nonrevoeaho ;  1  did  not  forsake  her,  f  did  not  dismiss  her,  1  will 
not  recall  her.  Thus,  summarily,  was  a  most  injudicious  marriage 
dissolved.  Mrs.  Wesley  lived  ten  years  after  the  separation^  and 
is  desi^ribed  in  her  epitaph  as  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tender 
piarent,  and  a  sincere  friend ; .  the  tombstone  says  nothing  of  her  con^ 
Jugal  virtues. 

*  There  ig  no  alloslon  in  Wesle^y's  Journal  to  his  domefltic  unhapainess,  miless  U  b«  in  Jonrnat  xi. 

S9^  wher^f  after  noUcing^  some  difiicdities  upon  the  road,  he  says, "  Between  nine  and  ten  came  to 
rtstoL  Here  I  met  with  a  trial  t)fanedier  kind ;  but  this  ajjso  shaH  lie  for  gpood.**  nisf  letters  throv 
cbnie  li^bt  upon  thid^part  of  his  history,  which/tvould  not  be  worth  ^cidaUng,  if  it  did  not,  at  the 
mme  tinie,  elucidate  bis  character.-  Writing- t^o  Mr&  S.  R.  (Salrah  Ryan,  a  most  enthusiastic  woman,) 
he  says,  ">  lAst  Friday,  after  many  severe  ivonis,  nijr  wife  left  me,  vowing:  she  wonld  see  nie  no 
more.  As  I  had  wrote  to  you  tke  s^ine  morniugf,  I  began  ixi  reason  with  myself,  till  I  almost 
doubled  whether  I  had  done  weH  in  writings,  or  whether  I  ought  to  write  to  yon- at  alL  After 
prayer,  that  doubt  was  taken  awav*,  yet  I  was  almost  sornjr  that  I  had  written  tliat  morning^  In 
ibe.  evening,  while  I  was  preaching  at  the  chapel^she  came  into  the  chamber  where  I  had  left 
my  clothes,  searched  my  pockets,  and  found  the  letter  there  which  I  had  finished,  but  bad  not 
sealed.  While  she  read  it,  God  broke  her  heart;  and  I  afterwards  found  her  in  such  a  temper,  as 
I  have  not  seen  her  in  for  several  years.  She'  has  continued  in  the  same  ever  9ince.  So  I  think 
6od  hasg-iven  a  sufficient  answer  with  ree[aKl  to  odr  writing:  to  each  other."  But  he,  says  to  the 
same  person,  eight  years  afterwards,  "•  It  has  frequently  been  said,  and  with  some  apvearance  of 
truths  that  you  endeavour  to  monopolize  ^e  affections  of  all  that  fall  into  your  hanas;  thatyiiu 
destroy  the  nearest  and  dearest  connexion  they  bad  before,  and  ipak^  them  quite  cool  and  indifier- 
ent  to  their  lAost  imimate  friends,  t  do  not  at  all  epeak  on  my  own  account ',  I  set  myself  out  of  the 
Question ;  but,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kindfwilh  4-egard  to  other  people,  I  should  be  wrry  both 
for  tkem  and' you." 

There  is  an  unction  about  his  correspondence  wiUi  this  persootj  which  must  have  .appeared  lik^ 
strong  confirmation  to  so  jealous  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Wesley.  He  says  to  her,  **  the  conversing  with 
.  you,  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  is  an  unspeakable  btessieg  tQ  me.  I  cannot  thidk  of  you  witlt- 
oiit  thinking  ofGod.  Others  often  lead  me  to  him  \  bat  it  is,  as  it  were,  going  round  about :  you 
bring  me  straight  into  his  presence.  You  have  refreshed  my  bowels  in  the  tord  :  (Wesley  is 
▼ery  seldom  guilty  of  this  sort  of  canting  and  offensive  language.).  I  not  only  excuse,  but  love 
your  simplicity;  and  whatever  freedom  you  use,  it  will  be  welcome.  I  can  hardly  avoid  trembling 
for  you  I  upon  whatajMnnacleddyoustnnd!  .  Perhaps, 'ftw  persons  in  England  have  been  in  so 
dangerous  a  situation  as  you  are  now.'  I  know  not  whether  any  other  was  ^ver  so  regarded,  both 
by  my  brother  and  me,  at  the  same  time.**  He  questions  her,  not  only  about  her  thoughts,  her 
Imaginations,  tiad  her  reasonings,  but  even  about  ber  dreams.  «*  I9  there  no  vanity  or  foUy  in  your 
4reams  i  no  temptation  that  almost  overcomes  you?  And  are  you  |hen  as  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  God;  and  as  full  of  prayer,  as  when  you  are  waking?*'  She  replies  to  this  curioos  interrogation. 
**  As  tomy  dreams,  I  seldom  remember  them)  but,  when  I  do,  I  find  in  gener^  tb^y  are  harmless.'*  ^ 
Thjls  Sarah  Hyan  was  atone  Ume  housekeeper  at  the  school  at  Klngswoodl  Her'account  of  herself, 
which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Arminian  Magazine,  is  highly  enthasiasticiand  shows 
ber  to  have  been  a  woman  of  heated  fancv  and  strong  natural  talents.  It  iippears,  however,  inci- 
dentally, »n  Wesley's  letter,  that  though  she  professed  to  have  *'  a  direct  wUn6ss"  of  being  saved  . 
from  sin,  she  afterwards  <'  fell  from  that  salvation."  And,  in  another  piefi^be  notices,  her  "  linler 
aess  of  understijuiding.'' 
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But  e^en  if  JoI^iq  Wesley's  marriage  had  proved  ashapp^  ia  all 
other  respects  as  Charles's,  it  would  not  have  produced  upon  hino^ 
the  saoie  sedative  effect.  Entirely  as  these  two  brothers  agreed  i& 
pptnioDS  and  principles,  and  cordially  ias  they  had  acted  together 
during  so  many  years,  there  was  a  radical  difiereace  ia  their  disr 
positions.  Of  Charles  it  has  been  said,  by  those  who  knew  him  be^t,, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  human  being  who  disliked  power,  avoided 
pre-eminence,  and  shrunk  from  praise,  it  was  he  ;  whereas  no  con- 
queror or  poet  was  evermore  ambitious  than  iohn  Wesley.  Charles 
could  forgive  an  injury  ;  but  never  again  trusted  pne  whom  he  hjid 
found  treacherous.  John  could  take  men  a  second  time  to  his  con- 
fidence, after  the  greatest  wrongs  and  the  barest  usage :  perhaps, 
because  he  had  not  so  keen  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  men 
as  his  brother ;  perhaps,  because  he  regarded  them  as  his  instf*u- 
jnents,  and  thought  that  all  other  considerations  niust  give  way  to 
the  Interests  of  the  spiritual  dominion  which  he  had  acquired.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  Charles,  when  he  saw  the  mischief  and  the 
villany,  as  well  as  the  follies,  to  which  Methodism  gave  occasion  : 
and  when  he  perceived  its  tendency  to  a  separation  from  the 
Church,  thought  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  apd  looked  with  sorrow  to 
the  consequences  which  he  foresaw.  John's  was  an  aspiring  and  a 
joyous  spirit,  free  from  all  regret  for  the  past,  or  apprehensipn  for 
the  future  :.  his  anticipations  were  always  hopeful ;  and,  if  circuni- 
stances  arose  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  he'  was  unable  to  cdn-. 
trol,  he  accommodated  hioiself  to  them,  made  what  advantage  of 
them  he  could,  and  insensibly  learnt  to  expect,  with  coa^placencjr, 
as  the  inevitable  end  of  his  C£^reer,  a  schism  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, he  would  h^ve  regarded  with  horror^  as  a  dutiful  aji4 
conscientious 'minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  first  Conference  it  was  asked,  *'  Do  you  not  entail  a  schism 
on  the  Church  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  your  hearers,  after  ypur 
death,  will  be  scattered  into  all  sects  and  parties  ?  or  that  they  will 
form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect  ?"  The  answer  was,  *'  We  are 
persaaded  the  body  of  our  hearers  will,  even  after  death,  remain 
in  the  Church,  unless  they  be  thrust  out.  We  believe  notwith- 
standing, either  that  they  will  be  thrust  out,  or  that  they  will  l^avea 
the  whole  Church.  We  do,  and  will  do,  all  we  can  to  prevent  those 
consequences  which  are  supposed  likely  to  happen  after  our  death  ; 
but  we  cannot,  with  a  good  conscie'nce,  neglect  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  souls  while  we  live,  for  fear  of  consequences  which 
may  possibly  or  probably  happen  after  we  are  dead."  Five  years 
afterwards  the  assistants  were  charged  to  exhort  all  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  church  constantly  to  attend  its  service,  to 
question  them  individually  concerning  this,  to  set  the  eitample  them-, 
selves,  and  to  alter  every  plan  which  interfered  with  it.  *^  I^.  there 
pot,"  it  was  said,  "  a  cause  for  this  ? ,'  Are  we  not,  unawares,  by  lit- 
fie  and  little,  tending  to  a  sepai'ation  from  the  Church  ?  Oh,  remove 
^very  tendency  thereto  with  all  diligence  !  Let  all  our ;  preachers 
go  to  church.  Let  all  our  people  go  constantly.  Receive  the  sa- 
crament at  every  opportunity.  Warn  all  against  niceness  in  hearing, 
—  a  great  and  prevailing  evil.-^Warn  them  likewise  against  despis- 
ing the  prayel's  of  the  Chujrch ;  against  calling  our  Society  a  Church^ 
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oH  die  Oiurch  ;.  against  calling  our  preachers  ministers^  oar  hoases 
meeting-houses  (call  tbem  plain  preachjng-houses.)  Do  not  licfease" 
tliebi  as  such.  The  proper  form  of  a  petition  to  the  judges  i?,  •  A.  B. 
desires  to  have  his  house  in  C.  licensed  for  public  worship.'  I>o 
not  license  yourself  till  you  are  constrained,  and  then  not  as  a 
Dissenter,  but  a  Methodist  preacher,  it  is  time  enough  when'yoa 
are  prosecuted  to  take  the  oaths  ;  thereby  you  are  licenced.". 

The  leaven  of  ill-will  towards  the.  Church  was  introduced  among 
the' Methodists  by  those  dissenters  who.  joined  them.  Wesley  saw 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  its  eflfect  by  the 
feelings  which  he  had  imbibed  frbra  his*  father^  as  well  ashy  his 
sense  of  duty.  But  there  were  other  cauaes  which  increased  and 
strengthened  the  tendeacy,that  had  thus  been  given.  It  is  likely  that, 
when  the  Nonjurors  disappeared  as  a  separate  party,  many  of  them 
would  unite  with  the  Methodists,  being  a  middle  course  between  the. 
Church  and  the  dissenters,  which  required  no  sacrifice  either  of 
principle  or  of  pride.  Having  joined  them,  their  leaning  would  na^ 
turally  be  toward  a  separation  from  the  establishment.  But  the 
main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper  of  the  lay  preachers,  who, 
by  an  easy  and  obvious  process,  were  led  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
a&much  authorized  to  exercise  one  part  of  the  ministerial  functions  as 
another.  They  had  t)een  taught  to  consider,  and  were  accustomed 
to" 'represent  the  clergy  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  Wesley 
sometimesi  reprehended  this  in  strong  terms  ;  but,  upon  this  point, 
Jie  was  not  consistent :  and  whenever  he  had  to  justify  the  appoint- 
liifeot  of  lay  preachers,  he  was  apt,  in  self-defence,  to  commit  the  fault 
which,  at  other  times,,  he  condemned.  **•  I  am  far,"  says  he,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  *'  from  desiring  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  my  breth- 
ren, or  to  paint  them  in  the  strongest  colours.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  treat  others  as  I  have  been  treated  myself;  to  return  evil  for 
evil,  or  railing  for  railing.  But,  to  speak  the  naked  truth,  not  with 
anger  or  contempt,  as  too  many  have  done,  I  acknowledge  that  many, 
if  not  most  of  those  that  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things, 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  converse,  in  almost  every  part  pf 
England  or  Ireland,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  last  past,  have  not  beet^ 
eminent  either  for  knowledge  or  piety.  It  has  beep  loudly  affirined, 
that  most  of  those  persons  now  in  connexion  with  me,  who  believe  it 
their  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  having  been  taken  imime- 
diately  from  low  trades,  tailors,  shoemakers,  an  J  the  like,  are  a  set  of 
poor,  stupid,  illiterate  men,  that  scarcely  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  say,  that  1  would  sooner  cut  oflf my  right 
hand  than  suffer  one  of  them  to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels. 
If  I  had  not  reasonable  proof  that  he  had  more  knowledge  iti  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  more  knowledge  of  himself,  more  knowledge  o( 
God,  and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  nine  in^  ten  of  the  clergymen  I 
have  conversed  with,  either  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere.'^ 

The  situation  in  which  Wesley  stood  led  him  to  make  this  compari- 
son, and  not  to  make  it  fairly.  It  induced  him  also  to  listen  to  those 
who  argued  in  favour  of  a  separation  from  the  Church,  and  to  sum 

*  **  A  thouMiid  times,"  says  he,  «  have  I  found  my  fether^s  words  true.  'You  may  have  peare 
f^ith  the  DissenterS)  if  you  do  not  so  humour  them  as  to  disfnite  wHh  them.  But  if  yoii  do,  the/ 
y^mout-fimc  and  oul'Iung  yoa }  «nd,  at  the  end,  you  will  be  where  you  were  at  the  bagiunisg:!!  '^ 
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op  their  reasoningft,  with  a  bias  in  their  favour*  ^*  They  ^rho  plead' 
for  it,''  said  he,  ^'  have  weighed  the  point  loog  and  deeply,  and  coo* 
sidered  it  with  earnest  and  continued  prayer.  They  admit,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  abide  therein,  then  it  is  not  lawful  to  separate-:  hut  they 
aver  it  is  not  lawful  to  abide  therein  ;  for,  though  they  allow  the 
liturgy  to  be,-  in  general,  one  of  jthe  most  excellent  of  all  homaa 
cooYpositLons,  they  yet  think  it  both  absurd  and  sinful  to  declare  such 
an  assent  and.consent  as  is  required,  to  ady  merely  human  compo- 
sition. Though  they  do  not  object  to  the  use  Of  fornois,  they  dai'e 
not  confine  themselves  to  them  ;  and,  in  this  form,  there  are  several 
tbiogs  which  they  apprehend  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  As  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  if  they  include  the  canons  said  decretal,  (both 
which  are  received  as  such  in  oim*  courts,)  they  think  the  latter  are 
the  very  dregs  of  popery,  and  thai  many  of  the  former  (the  canoos  ■ 
of  1603)  are  as  grossly  wicked  as  absurd  ;  that  the  spirit  which  tbay 
breathe  is,  throughout,  truly  popish  and  anti-cHristian  ;  that  nothing 
can  be  more  diabolical  than  the  ipso  facto  estcommunicatton  so  often 
denounced  therein  ;  and  that  the  whole  method  of  executing  thede 
canons^  the  process  used  in  our  spiritual  courts,  is  too  bad  to  be  tole^ 
rated,  not  in  a  Christian,  but  in  a  Mahommedap  or  Pagan  ilattoo. 
With  regard  to  the  ministers,  they  doubt  whether  there  are  dot 
many  of  them  whom  God  hath  not  sent,  inasmuch  as  they  neither 
Idve  the  Gospel  nor  teach  it  ;  neither,  indeed,  can  they,  since  thej 
do  not  know  it.  They  doubt  the  more,  because  these  ministers 
themselTes  disclaim  that  inward  call  to  the  ministry,  which  is  at  leaflt 
as  necessary  as  the  outward  j  and  they  are  not  clear  whether  it  be- 
lawful  to  attend  the  oiinistiratiotts  of  those  whom  God  has  not  sent  to 
minister.  They  think  also,  that  the  doctrines  actually  taught,  b^  a 
great  majority  of  the  church  ministers,  are  not  only  wrong,  bat  fun* 
dameotaliy  so,  and  subvefsive  of  the  whole  Gospel ;  therefore,  they 
doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  to  bid  them  God  speed,  or  to  have  any 
fellowship  with  them.  •'  I  will  freely  acknowledge,"  he  adds,  "  that 
}  cannot  answer  these  arguments  to  my  own  satisfoction.  As  yet,'* 
he  pursued,  '*  we  have'  not  taken  one  step  further  than  we  were  con-' 
vinced'was  our  bonnden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full  conviction  of  tfaifiT 
that  we  have  preached  abroad,  prayed  extempore^  formed  societies, 
and  permitted  preachers  who  were  not  eptscopally  ordained.  And 
were  we  pushed  on  this  side,  were  there  no  alternative  allowed^  we 
should  judge  ft  our  bounden  duty,  rather  wholly  to  separate  froo» 
the  Cta>rch,  than  to  give  up  any  ^ne^of  these  points  ;  therefore,  if 
we  cannot  stop  a  separation  without  stopping  lay  preachers,  the  case 
is  clear,  we  cannot  stop  it  at  all.  But,  if  we  permit  them,  shonld  we 
not  do  more  ?  Should  we  not  appoint  them  rather  ?  since  the  bare 
permission  pnts  the  tnatter  quite  out  of  our  han«U,  and  deprives  as 
of -all  our  influence.  In  great  measure,  it  does;  therefore,  to 
appoint  them  is  hr  more  expedient,  if  it  be  lawful ;  but  is  it  lawful 
for  presbyters,  circumstanced  as  we  are;  to  appoint  other  ministers  ? 
This  is  the  very  point  wherein  we  desire  advice,  being  a^aid  of 
leaning  to  our  own  understanding." 

An  inclination  to  episcopize  was  evidently  shown  in  this  language ; 
but  Wesley  did  not  yet  venture  upon  the  act,  in  deference,  perhaps, 
to  his  brother'^  determined  and  principled  oppoaitien.    Many  of  but 
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preacbets,  however^  were  discontented  with  the  rank  wbich  they 
held  in  pafolic  bpinion,  thinkiDg  that  they  were  esteemed  inferior  to 
the  dissenting  ministexis,  because  they  did  not  assdme  so  much  ;  they.^ 
therefore,  urged  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  episeopar  office  and 
ordain  them,  that  they  might  administer  the  ordinances  :  and,  as  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  this,  they  charged  him  with  inconsistency^, 
for  tolerating  lay  p)C>eaching,  and  not  lay  administering*  This  charge 
he  repelled  :  *VMy  pribcfiple,*'  said  he,  '*  is  thi^  ;  I  sirbmit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  wherever  I  do  not  conceive  there  is -an  absolute 
necessity  for  acting  contrary  to  it.  Consistently  with^  this,  i  do 
tolerate  lay  preaching,  because  I  conceive  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  it,  inasmuch  as,  were  it.  not,  thousands  of  souls  would  perish 
everlastingly.  Yet  1  do  noi  tolerate  lay  administering  j  because  1  do 
-not  conceive  there  is  any  such  necessity  for  it,  seeing  it  does  hot 
appear  ^hat  one  soul  will  perish  for  want  of  it.'^  This  'was,  of  course  j 
called  persecution,  by  those  whom  his  determination  disappointed  ; 
and  they  accused  him  of  injustice  in  denying  them  the  liberty  of 
iK^ting  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They  thought  it  quite 
right  that  they  should  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  believed  it 
would  do  much  good  :  he  thought  it  quite  wrong,  and  believed  it 
would  do  much  hurt.  ^*  I  have  no  right  over  your  consciences^" 
he  said,  "nor  you  over  mine  ;  therefore,  both  you  and  1  mu?t  fol- 
low our  own  conscience.  You  believe  it  is  a  duty  to  administer  :  do 
80,  and  therein  follow  your  own  conscience.  I  verily  believe  it  is  a 
sin  which,  consequently,  i  dare  not  tolerate^  and  herein  I  follow  mine." 
And  he  argued,  that  it  was  no  persecution  to  separate  from  his  society 
, those  who  practised  what  he  believed  was  contrary  to  the  will  and 
destructive  of  the  word,  of  God. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  preachers  withdrew  from  him  on 
this  account ;  the  question  was  not  one  upon  which,  at  that  time,  a 
discontented  man  could  hope  to  divide  ^he  society  ;  and,if  they  did' 
not  assent  to  Mr.  Wesley's  arguments,  they  acquiesced  in  his  will. 
Secessions,  however,  aiid  expulsions  from  other  causes,  not  unfre- 
^nently  took  place  :  and  once  he  found  it  necessary  to  institute  an 
esiatQunationofhis  preachers,  because  of  certain  scandals  which  had. 
crimen.  The  person  with  whom  the  offeree  began  was  one  James 
Wheatl^*  At  first  he  nla^e  himself  remarkable,  by  introducing  a 
losctous  manner  of  preaching,  which,  as  it  was  neiv  among  the  Me- 
lodists, and  at  once  stimulant  and  flattering,  soon  became  popular, 
and  obtaiiied  imitators.  They  who  adopted  it  assumed  to  themselves 
^e  appellation  of  Gospel  preachers,  and  called  their  brethren,  in 
contempt,  legalists,  legal  wretches,  and  doctors  in  divinity.  Wesley 
presently  perceived  the  mischief  that  was  done  by  these  men,  whose 
secret  was,  to  speak  much  of  the  promises,  and  little  of  the  com- 
mands. '*  They  corrupt  their  hearers,"  said  he :  *^  they  feed  them 
with  sweetmeats,  till  the  genuine  wine^f  the  kingdom  seems  quite 
insipid  to  thei!n.  They  give  them  cordial  upon  cordial,  which  makes 
tiiem  (dl  life  and  spirits  for  the  present ;  but,  meantime,  their  appe- 
tite is  destroyed,  so  that  they  can  neither  retain  nor  digest  the  pure 
milk  of  the  word;  As  soon  as  that  flow  of  spirits  goes  off,  they  are 
without  life,  without  power,  without  any  strength  or  vigour  of  soul ; 
snd  it  IS  extremely  difficult  to  i^cover  ibeln»  because  they  still  cry  ant 
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cordials !  cordials  i'of  which  they  have  bad  too  much  ahready,  and  have 
DO  tadte  for  the  food  which  is  conyenient  for  them.  Nay,  they  have 
an  utter  aversion  to  it,  and  this  confirmed  by  principle,  having  beeit 
taught  to  call  it  husks,  if  not  poison.  How  much  more  to  those  bit- 
ters, which  are  previously  needful  to  restore  their  decayed  appe* 
tite !" 

Wheatfey  was  a  quack  in  physic  as  well  as  in  divinity,  and  he  was 
90on  detected  in  fouler  practices.  Complaint  being  at  length  made 
of  his  infamous  licentiousness,  the  two  brothers  inquired  into  it,  and 
obtained  complete  proof  of  bis  guilt.  Upon  this  they  delivered  into 
his  hands  a  written  sentence  of  suspension,  in  these  terms  :  •*  Be* 
cause  yo^  have  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  betrayed  your  own  soul  into  temptation  and  sin,  and  the  soul^ 
of  many  others,  whom  ymi  ought,  even  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life^ 
to  have  i^uarded  against  all  siu  ;  because  you  have  given  occasion  to 
the  enemies  of  God,  wherever  they  shall  know  these  things, 'to  blas- 
pheme the  ways  and  truth  of  Grod  ;  we  can  in  no  wise  receive  you  as 
a  fellow  labourer,  till  we  see  clear  proofs  of  your  real  and  deep  re* 
pentance  :  the  least  and  lowest  proof  of  such  repentance  which  we 
can  receive  is  this, — ^that,  till  our  next  Conference,  you  abstain  both 
from  preachling  and  from  practising  physic.  If  you  do  not,  we  are 
clear  :  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences.'*  They  were  not 
aware  at  the  time  of  the  extent  of  this  hypocrite's  criminality  ;  but 
enough  was  soon  discovered  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  disclaidi 
him  by  public  advertisements.  The  matter  became  so  notorious  at 
Norwich,  that  the  affidavits  of  the  women  whom  he  bad  endeavoured 
to  corrupt,  were  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets.  The  people 
were  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  he  deserved  ;  and  the  cry 
s^ainst  the  Methodists  was  such,  in  consequence,  that  Charles  Wes- 
ley said  Satan,  or  his  apostles,  could  not  have  done  more  to  shut  the 
door  against  the  Gospel  in  that  place  for  ever. 

This  was  a  case  of  individual  villany,  and  produced  no  other  inju- 
ry to  Methodism  than  immediate  scandal,  which  was  soon  blowji 
over.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  tnehtal,  as  well  as  of  corporeal  dis- 
eases, to  propagate  themselves,  -and  schism  is  one  of  the  most  pro«r 
lifit  of  all  errors.  One  separation  had  already  taken  place  between 
the  Methodists  and  the  Moravians , — ^the  Calvinistic  question  had 
made  a  second.  A  minor  schism. was  now  made,  by  a  certain  James 
Reily,  who;  having  commenced  his  career  under  the  patronage  of 
Whitcfield,  ended  in  forming  a  heriesy  of  his  owuy  which  haid  the  me- 
rit, at  least,  of  being  a  humhner  scheme  than  that  of  his  master,  how- 
ever uiKtenable  in  other  respects.  Shocked  at  the  intolerable  notion 
of  reprobation,  and  yet  desirous  of  holding  the  tenet  of  election,  he 
fancied  that  sin  was  to  be  considered  as  a  disease,  for  which  tfae  death 
of  our  Redeemer  was  the  retnedy  ;  and  that,  ias  evil  had  been  intro- 
duced into  human  nature  by  the  first  Adam,  who  was  of  the  earthy 
earthly,  so  must  it  be  expelled  by  the  second^  who  is  from  heav^Q, 
and  therefore  heavenly.  Pursuing  this  notion,  he  taught  that  Christ,, 
as  a  Mediator,  was  united  to  mankind,  and,  by  his  obedience  and  sufr 
ferings,  had  as  fully  restored  the  whole  human  race  to  the  divine 
favour,  as  if  all  bad  obeyed  or  suffereil  in  their  own  persons.  So  he 
preached  a  finished  salvation,  which  included  the  fin  at  restitution  of 
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all  f^Uen  iotelligences.  Sin  being  only  *  a  disease,  cotiM  not  deserve 
punishment :  it  was  in  itself,  and  in  its  conseqaences,  a  sufficient 
evil ;  for,  ^wfaile  it  existed,  darknelS^  and  unbelief  accompanied  it,  and 
occasioned  a  privation  of  that  happiness  which  the  Almighty  designed 
for  all  his  creatures  ;  but,  in  the  end,  all  would  be  delivered,  and 
the  elect  were  only  chosen  to  be  the  first  fruits,-- ^the  pfedges  and 
earnest  of  the  general  harvest.  Relly  had  for  his  coadjutor  one 
William  Cudworth,  of  whom  Wesley  observed,  after  an  interviei^r 
with  him,  ''  that  his  opinions  were  all  his  own,  quite  new,  and  his 
phrases  as  new  as  his  opinions  :  that  all  these  opinions,  yea,  and 
phrases  too,  he  affirmed  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  i  maintaining, 
that  all  who  did*  not  receive  theoi  worshipped  ;|nother  God  ;  and  that 
he  was  as  incapable  as  a  brute  beast  of  being  convinced,  even  in  the 
smallest  point."  On  another  occasion  he  remarks,  that  Cudworth, 
Kelly,  and  their  associate^,  abhorred  him  as  much  as  they  did  the 
pope,  and  ten,  times  more  than  they  did  the  devil. — The  devil,  in- 
deed, was  no  object  of  abhorrence  with  them  :  like  Uncle  Tpby, 
they  w,ere  sorry  for  him  ;  and,  likeOrigen,  they  expected  his  refor- 
mationl — They  formed  a  sect,  which  continues  to  exist  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  England,  by  the  name  of  the  Hellyan  Universalists  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  Washiugton*s  chaplain  was  a  preacher  of  this  deno-^ 
mination. 

The  tendency  of  these  opinions  was  to  an  easy  and  quiet  latitudi- 
narianism.  Antinomianism,  with  which  they  were  connected,  was 
far  more  mischievous  when  combined  with  enthusiasm,-— and  this  was 
the  evil  to  which  Methodism  always  perilously  inclined.  There  is  in 
th^  Antibomian  scheme,  and,  indeed,  in  all  predestinarian  schemes, 
an  audacity  which  is  congenial  to  certain  minds.  They  feel  a  pride 
in  daring  to  profess  doctrines  which  are  so  revolting  to  the  common 
sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Minds  of  a  similar  temper,  but  in  a 
far  worse  state,  maintain  the  notion  of  the  necessity  t  of  human  ac- 
tions, but  reject  a  first  cause.  It  is  from  a  like  effrontery  of  spirit 
that  this  last  and  worst  corruption  proceeds ;  and  as  the  causes  are 
alike,  80  also  the  practical  consequences  of  antinomianism  and  athe- 
ism would  be  the  same,  if  men  were  always  as  bad  as  their  opinions  ; 
for  the  professors  of  both  have  emiancipated  themselves  from  any 
other  restraint  than  what  may  be  imposed  by  the  fear  of  human 
laws. 

Wesley  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no 
sin  in  believers,  was  never  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf.  It' is  as  old  in  England  as  the  t  Reformation,  and  might  un- 
doubtedly be  traced  in  many  an  early  heresy.  The  Moravians  had 
the  rare  merit  of  sometimes  acknowledging  their  errors,  and  correct- 
ing them  ;  on  this  point,  they  modified  their  language  till  it  l>ecarne 
reasonable  ;  but  the  MethodiiJts  had  caught  the  error,  and  did  not  so 

*  James  Relly  should  have  read  an  old  treatise  upon  the  Sinfulness  of  Sin^  which,  notwithstanding; 
its  odd  title,  is  the  woriL  of  a  sound  and  powerful  intellect.  If  I  remember  ri^tiy,  it  is  by  Bishop 
Reynolds.  , 

t  Archbishop  SancroH  says  well  of  the  fatalist :  **  he  uses  necessity  as  the  old  philosophers  did  an 
dcottlt  qaality,  though  for  a  difibrent  purpose )  that  was  their  refuge  for  ignorance ;  this  is  his  sane* 
iuary  for  si^.* 

I  Burnet  speaks  of  certain  "  corrupt  Oospellers,  who  thought,  if  tb^  magnified  Christ  much,  and 
depended  on  his  merits  and  intercession,  tbey  could  not  perish,  which  way  soever  they  led  their 
Hres.    And  4>ecial  care  was  taken  in  the  Homilie*  to  rectily  this  error.** 
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easily  rid  themselFes  of  it.  "  God  thrust  us  out,"  says  Wesley, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  brother,  **  utterly  against  our  will,  ta 
raise  a  holy  people. .  When  Satan  could  no  otherwise  prevent  this, 
he  .threw  CalviDi9aa  in  our  way^  and  then  *  Antinomianism,  which 
struck  at  the  root  both  of  inward  and  outward  holiness*"  He  ac* 
kndwledged  that  they  had,  unawares,  leaned  too  much  toward 
both  ;  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  lies  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  them  :  <'  So,"  said  he,  <'  that  it  is  altogether  foolish  and  sinful, 
because  we  do  not  quite  agree  either  with  one  or  the  other,  to  run 
from  them  as  far  as  ever  we  can."  The  question,  **  Whereia-may 
we  come  to  the  very  edge  of  Calvinism  ?"  was  proposed  in  the  se- 
cond Conference;  and  the  answer  was,  *' In  ascribing  all  good  to 
the  free-grace  of  God  ;  in  denying  all  natural  free-will,  and  all  power 
antecedent  to  grace  ;  and  iu  excluding  all  merit  from  man,  even  fbr 
what  he  has  or  does  by  the  grace  of  God."  This  was  endeavouring 
to  split  the  hair. — "  Wherein  may  we  come  to  the  edge  of  Antinomi- 
anism  ?"  was  asked  likewise  v  and  the  answer  was  less  objectionable, 
**  In  exalting  the  merits  and  love  of  .Christ ;  in  rejoicing  evermore." 
lo  endeavouring  to  approach  the  edge  of  this  perilous  notion, 
Wesley  went  sometimes  too  near.  But  bis  general  opinion  could  not 
be  mistaken  ;  and  when  any  of  his  followers  fell  into  the  error,  he 
contended  against  it  zealously.  It  was  a  greater  hindrance,  he  said, 
to  the  word^of  God,  than  any  ^  or  all  others  put  together:  and  he 
sometimes  complains,  that  most  of  the  seed  which  had  befen  sown 
during  so  many  years,  had  been  rooted  up  and  destroyed  by  "  the 
wild  boars^  the  fierce,  unclean,  brutish,  blasphemous!  Antinomians." 
From  this  reproach,  indeed,  which  attaches  to  many  of  his  Calvims- 
tic  opponents,  he  was  entirely  clear,  and  the  great  body  of  his  soci- 
ety has  continued  so.,<  But  his  disposition  to  believe  in  miraculous 
manifestations  of  divine  favours,  led  him  sometimes  to  encourage  an 
enthusiasm  which  impeached  his  own  judgment,  and  brought  a  scan* 
dal  upon  Methodism. 

*  This  pernicious  4octrijie  was  well  explained  in  tbe  first  Coafereiice:  ^  Q,  Whai  is  AnUnomi^ 
anism  ?  , 
A.  The  doctrine  which  makes  Toid  the  law  tfaroug-h  faiilu 
Q.  What  are  the  main  pillars  thereof  f 
A.  1.  That  Christ  abolished  the  moral  law : 

2;  Tliat  therefore  GhristiaDS  are  not  obliged  to  observe  It: 

3.  That  one  liranch  of  Christian  liberty  is  liberty  from  obeyinf  the  cofBmandments  of  God: 

4.  That  it  is  bondage  to  do  a  thing,  because  it  is  commanded}  or  forbear  it  because  it  is  for-r 

bidden; 

5.  That  a  belieTer  h  not  olligtd  to  ose  the  ordinances  of  6od,  or  to  do  good  works : 

6.  That  a  preacher  ought  not  to  exhoii  f  o  good  wwks  \  not  unbelievers,  because  it  is  biirtful ; 

not  belieirers,  because  it  is  useless.*' 

t  The  annexed  extract  from  Wesley's  lournal  will  show  that  this  language  is  not  loo  strong :  ^  \ 
came  to  Wensbury.  The  Antinomiao  teachers  Imd  lalwured  hard  to  destroy  thiflr  pcior  people.  I 
talked  an  hour  with  the  chief  of  them,  Stephen  Timmins.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  pride  bad  not 
made  him  mad.    An  uncommon  wildness  and  fierceness  in  his  air,  Ids  Words,  and  the  whole  i 


of  his  behaviour,  almost  induced.me  to  think  God  had,  for  a  season,  given  him  opinio  the  bands,  of 

Satan.    In  the  «vening  I  preached  at  Birmingham.    Here  another  of  tlieir  pillars,  J W»^— ^ 

came  to  me,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  said,  '  Don't  think  I  want  to  be  in  yo^  socie^:  until 
you  are  free  to  speak  to  me,  you  may.'  I  will  set  down  the  coiiversation,  dreadful  as  it  was,  iAtl^ 
very  manner  wherein  it  passed,' that  every  serious  person  may  see  the  true  picture  of  Antinoralin' 
ism  full  grown ;  and  may  know  what  these  men  mean  by.  their  favourite  phrase  of  beipg  pA;ftc^  h) 
.  Christ,  not  in  themselves.  '  Do  you  believe  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  God  r  ^*I  have 
not.  I  am.  not  under  the  hiw.  I  live  by  faith.'  '  Have  you,  as  Kvi»g  by  faith,  a  riafht  to  every  U»l)^ 
in  ih^  world  ?'    *  I  have.   All  is  mine,  since  dhrist  is  mine.'    *  May  you  then  take  any  giine  yor 

womc 
«u  M»v  mr«'i j*»  -._  *«ro,  II  Micjr  wiiaciii..-  "  A.IIU  IS  uv\  uitti tt  Biij  J '  '  Ycs,  to  him  tfiat  tfiinks  Ita  sin ;  l»«i 
not  to  those  whose  hearts  are  free.'  The  same  thing  th»t  wretch,  Eoger  Ball,  tffirraed  In  Dubljc 
Btirely  these  are  the  first-born  children  of  Satan  I"  "  "^  i 


will,any  where  ?  Suppose^out  of  ashop,  withput  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owner  t*  «1  b 
if  I  want  it ;  for  it  is  mine  ;  only  I  will  not  give  olience.'  *  Have  ,you  also  a  right  to  all  the  woo 
in  the  world  ?'  *  Yes,  if  they  consent.'  *  And  is  not  that  a  sin  V    *  Yes,  to  him  that  thinks  ita  sin : 


I 

I 


Aa^sxg  the  converts  to  JiCethodisTQ  at  this  time  were  Mr.  B^ridge ^ 
Vicar. of  Everton^  in  BedfQr<tshire«  and  Mr,  Hickes*,-  vicar  of  Wrest- 
lipgworth^  in.tbe  s^une  neigbboMrbood.  '  Tbeae  persons,  bj  tbeii' 
preaching,  producecl  the  same.coiitagious  qouvulsioDs  in  tberrbear*' 
ers^  as  had  formerly  prevailed  at^  Bristol ;  and  though  fime  b^  so«> 
bered  Mr.  Wesley's  feelii^/  and  matured  bis  judgment^  he  was  sfb  far 
deceived,  that  be .  recorded  the  things  \vhich  occQri;ed,  tiot  as  psfj* 
chological,  but  as  religious  cases^  They  were  of  the  most  frightful 
aad  extraordinary  kind.  -  An  eyewitness  desaribed  the  chu-rch  at 
Everton  as^  crowded  with  persons  from  aU  the  country  round  ;  **the 
windows,''  he  says,  *^  being  filled,,  Within  and  without^  and  even  the 
outside  of  the  pulpit,  tathe  very  top,  so  that  Mr.  Berridge  seemed  al-^ 
most  stided;with  their  breatl;i, ;  yet,"  the  r^later  continues)  **  feebie 
and  sickly  as  he  is,  he  was  continually  strengthetied,  end  his  voiee^ 
for  the  most  part,  distinguishable  in  the  midst  of  all  the  otitcries^ — 
When  the  power  .of  religion  begjun  to/ be  spoke  of,  the  presence  ef 
God  really. filled.the  place  ;  and  while  poor  sinners  fek  the  sentence 
of  death  in  their  souls,  what  sounds  of  distiess  did  I  hear!  The 
gi^eatest  number  of  them  who  cried,  or  fell,  were  mren  I  but  some  wo** 
'men  and  several  c^ildreot  felt  the  power  of  the  same  Almighty  Spirit^ 
and  seemed  just  sinking  into  belh  This  Occasioned  a  mrxture  ofva« 
rious  sounds  ;  some  shrieking,  some  roaring  aloud.  The  most  ge* 
neral  was  aloud  breathing,  like  that  of  people  half-si  raagied^  and  gaep- 
iug  for  life  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  cries  were  like  those  of  hu« 
man  creatures  dying  in  bitter  anguish.  Great  numbers  wept  without 
^ny  noise  ;  others  fell  down  as  dead  ;  some- sinking  in  silence^  some 
with  extreme  noise  and  violent  agitation*  1  stood  on  the  peW  seat^ 
as  did  a  young  man  in  the  opposite  pew,  an  able-^bodied;,  fre^hj  heal^ 
thy  countryman  ;  but»  in  a  moment,  while  he  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  less,  down  he  dropt^witha  violence  inconceivable.  The 
adjoining  pews  seemed  shook  with  his  fall  :  1  heard  .afterwards- the 
stamping  of  his  feet,  ready  to  break  the  boards^  as  he  lay  in  strong 

convulsions  at.the  bottoin  of  th^  pew.     When  he  fell,  Mr.  B 11 

and  I  felt  our  souls  thrilled  with  a  moipentary  dread  ;  as,  when  one 
man  is  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  another  often  feels  the  wind  of  it.-—^ 
Among  the  children  who  felt  th,e  arrows  of  .the  Almighty,  I  saw  k 
sturdy  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  who  roared  above  his  fellows,,  and 
seemed,  in  his  agony,  to  struggle  with  the  strength  of  a.  grown  man. 
His  face  was  red  .is  scarlet ;  and  almost  all  on  whom  God  iaid  his 
hand,  turned  either  very  red  or  almost  black." 

The  congregation  adjourned  to  Mr.  Berridge's  hoQse,  wiiither 
those  who  were  still  in  the  fit  were  carried  :  the  daaddened  people 
wei'e  eager  ibr  more  stimulants,  and  the  insane  vicar  wa^  as  willing 
to  administer  more,  as  they  were  to  receive  it.  ^'  1  stayed  in  the 
next  room,"  says  the  relator,  **  and  saw  a  girl,  whom  I  had  observ'' 
ed  peculiarly  distressed  in  the  church,  lying  on  the  floor  as  ouj^dead, 
but  without  any  ghastliness  in  her  face.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
informed  of  a  woman  filled  with  peace  and  joy,  who  wa$  crying  out 
just  before.  She  had  come  thirteen  miles,  and  is  the  same  perstm 
who  dreamed  Mr.  Berridge  would  come  to  his. village  on  that  very 
day  vi'hereon  he  did  come,  though  without  either  knowing  the  place 
er  the  way  to  it.  She  was  eonvinced  at  that  time.  ^  Just  as  we  bedur4 
Vol.  IL  19  m 
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of  h^r  deliverance,  the  girt  on  the  floorhegati  to  stir.  Sh«  wsdtbeu 
act  in  a  chair,  atod,  after  si^^hing  a  while,  suddenly  rose  op,  rejoiciDg 
laGod.  Her  face  was  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  Smile  I  ^eveir 
saw.  She  frcqueotly  fell  on  her  knees,  bat  was  generally  runninf 
to  and  fro,  speaking  these  and  the  like  words  :  '^  Oh',  wfiat  can  JesQt 
do  for  lost  sinners  !  He  has  forgiven  all  ifiy  sins  !  I  am  in  Heaven ! 
I  am  in  Heaven  I  Oh,  how  be  loves  me,  dnd  how  i  love  him  1"-^ 
Meantime  I  saw  a  thin  pale  girl,  weeping  with  sorro\t  for  herself, 
Und  joy  for  her  companion.  <luickly4he  smiles  of  Heaven  came 
likewise  on  her,  and  her  praises^  joined  With  those  of  the  other.  I 
also  then  Imighed  with  extreme  joy  ; ^o  did  Mr.  B  U,  who  said 
it  was  more  than  he  could  bear  ;  so  di;d  all  who  knew  the  Lord,  and 
tome  of  those  who  werie  waiting  lor  salvation,  till  the  cries  of  them 
who  were  struck  with  the  arrows  of  conviction,  were  almost  lost  is 
the  Sounds  of  joy.  Mr.  Berf idge  about  this  time-  retired  ;  we  con- 
tinued, praising  God  with  all  our  might,  and  his  work  v4rent  on.  I 
'  liad  for  some  time  observed  a  young  woman  all  in  tears,^  but  now  her 
countenance  changed  :  the  unspeakable  joy  appeared  in  her  face, 
which,  quick  as  lightning,  was  filled  with  smiles,  and  became  a  crim« 
V  ton  colour.  About  the  same  time  John  Keeling,  of  Potton,  ifell  inte^ 
an  agony  ;  but  he  grew  calm  in  ab6ut  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though  . 
without  a  clear  sense  of  pardon.  Immediately  after,  a  stranger^ 
well  dressed,  #ho  stood  facing  me,  fell  backward  to  the  wall,  then  ' 
forward  on  his  Icnees,  wiinging  bis  hands,  and  roaring  like  a  bulL— 
fits  face  at  first  turned  quite  red,  then  almost  black.  He  rose  and 
'  fan  against  the  wall,  till  Mr.  Keeling  and  another  Held  him.  He 
screamied  out,  *  Oh,  what  shall  i  do !  what  shall  1  do  !  Oh,  for  one 
drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ !'  As  he  spoke,  God  set  his  soul  at  liber- 
ty :  he  knew  his  sins  Were  blotted  out ;  and  the  rapture  he  was  in 
seemed  too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear.  He  had. come  forty 
miles  to  bear  Mr.  Berridge. 

**  1  observed,  abotj^t  the  time  that  Mr.  Coe  (that  was  bis  name) 
be^an  to  rejoice,  a  gitl  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  exceeding 
poorly  dressed,  who  appeared  to  be  as  deeply  wounded,  ^nd  as 
desirous  of  salvation,  as  uny.  But  1  lost  sight  of  her,  till  1  heard 
the  joyful  sound  of  iiknother  born  in  Sion,  and  found,  upon  inquiry, 
it  was  her,  the  poor  disconsolate,  gypsy-looking  child.  And  now  did 
I  see  such  a  sight  as  I  do  not  ekpect  again  on  this  side  eternity. 
The  faces  of  the  Ihreje  justified  children,  and,  1  think,' of  all  the 
believers  present,  did  really  shine  :  and  such  a  beauty.  Such  a  look 
of  extreme'  happiness,  and,  at  the*^  same  time,  of  divine  love  and 
,  simplicity,  did  1  never  see  in  human  faces  till  now.  The  newly  jus- 
tified eagerly  embraced  one  another,  weeping  on  each  other's  necks 
fo*"  joy»  ^^  besought  both  men  and  women  to  help  them  in  praising 
God."  The  same  fits  were  produced  by  Mr.  Hickes^s  preaching  a( 
Wrestiingworth,  whither  this  relater  proceeded  ;  and  there  also  the 
poor  creatures,  who  were  under  the  paroxysm,  wefe  carried  iut« 
the  parsonage,  where  some  lay  as  if  they  were  dead,  ajod  others 
lay  struggling.  In  both  churches  several  pews  and  benches  wete 
broken  by  the  violent  struggling  of  thfe  sufferers  ;  **yet,"  says'tte 
narraior,  "  it  is  common  for  people  to  remain  unaffected  there,  afid 
afterw^ird  driop  dowtt  in  th«k  way  home.    Some,  have  been  Youiid 


Jyiiig  as  d<ad  10  the  roafd  ;  others  in  Mr.  Barri^ge's  j^ardeo/not 
Wiog  able  to  walk  from  the  chqrch  to  lug  houBe,  though  it  is  oyt 
two  Kdndred  yards."  The  person  who  thus  minutely  described  the 
progress  of  this  powerful  contagion,,  observes,  th^t  few  old  peoji^e 
experienced  any  thing  of  what  h^  caUed.  tljie  work  of  God,  and 
scarce  any  of  the  rich  ;  and,  with  that  uncharitable  spirit,  which  is 
bne  of  the  surest  and  worst  effects  of  sqch  superstition,  be  remarkf, 
that  three  farmers,  in  three,  several  villages^  who  set  theoiselves  to 
'.appose  it,  all  died  within  a  month. 

Such  success  made  Berrtdge,  glorious  in  bis  own  eyes,  as  well  }|8 
-in:  those  of  all.  the  fanatics  round  about.  He  travelled  about  the 
country,  making  Everton  still  the  centre  «f  his  excursion^  ;  and  he 
confesses  that,  b^  one  occasion,. when  he  n^o^^nted  a  table  upoo  n 
common  near  Cambridge,  and  saw  nearly  ten  thousand  peq^ple  as- 
sembled, ^n^  mauy  gownsmen  anoong  them,  he,  paused  after  he  had 
gii^en  out  his  text,  thinking  of '*  something,  pretty  to  setoff  with: 
.**  but,"  says  he,  •'  the  Lord  So  confounded  me,  (as  indeed  it  waw 
meet,  for  1  was  seeking  not  his  glory,  but  my  owf>,)  that  i  was  in  a 
perfect  labyrinth,  and  fopnd  that,  if  I  did  not  begin  immediately,  I 
.must  go  down  without  speaking  ;  so  |  broke  out  with  the  first  word 
that  occurred,  not  knowing  .whether  . I  should  be  able  to  add  any 
more.  Then  the  i^ord  opened  my  mouth,  enabling  me  to  spesi 
near  an  hour,  without  any  kind  of  perplexity,  and  so  4oud,  thi^ 
every  oqe  might  hear,".  For  a  season  this  man  produced  a  more 
yiolent  inflnenzii  of  faoaticism,  than  had  ever  followed  upon  either 
Whitefield's  or  Wesley's  preacbipg.  The  people  flocked  to  hear 
"bim  in  such  nurpbefs,  .that  his  church,  could* not  contain  them,  and 
they  adjourned  into  a  field.  **  Some  of  them,"  ^jsays  an  eyewitness, 
'*  lyjio  were  here  pricked  to  the  heort,  were.affected  in  an  astonish- 
Jng  manner.  The  first  map  1  saw  wou?>ded  wo'Jd  have  dropped, 
but  others,  catching  him  in  their  arms,  did  indeed  prop  him  up  ;  hut 
Were  so  fitr  from  keeping  bim  stijt,  that  he  caused  all  of  them  to 
totter  and  tremble.  His  own  shaking  exceeded  that  of  a  cloth  in  the 
.yind.  U  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  came' upon  him  like  a  giant,  taking  ' 
bim  by  the  neck,  and  shaking  all  his  bones  in  pieces.  One  woman 
tore  up  the  ground  with  her  hands,  filiing  them  with  dust,  and  with 
the  hard- trodden  grass,  on  which  I  saw  her  lie  with  her  hands 
flinched,  as  one.  dead,  when  the  multitude  dispersed :  another 
roared  and  screamed  in  a  more  dreadful  agony  than  ever  I  beard 
before.  I  omit  the  rejoicing  of  believers,  because  of  their  number, 
and  the  frequency  thereof ;  though  the  manner  was  strange,  some 
of  them  being  quite  overpowered  with  divine  Jovje,  and  only  show*' 
ing  enough  of  patural,  life  to  let  tis  kpow  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  joy  and  life  eternal,  3om€t  continued  long  as  if  they  were 
dead,  but  with  a  calm  sweetness  in  their  looks,  I  saw  one  who  lay 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  open  air,  and  be ii^  then  carried  into  the 
house,  continued  insensible  another  hour,  as  if  actually  dead.  The 
first  sign  of  life  she  showed  was  a  rapture  of  praise,  intermixed  with 
.a  small  joyous  laughter."  It  may  excite  astonishment  ia  other 
.  qountries,  and  reasonable  regret  in  this,  that  there  should  bene 
fiuthprity  capable  of  restraioing  extrav^^aneies  aad  indeceociet  like 
these.' 
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Becridge  had  beeti  curate  of  Stapkforcl,  near  Cambridge,  s^vcr^ 
ijrears,  and  now,  after  what  he  called  his  conversion,  his  Ke^rt  was 
set  upon  preaching  a  **  gospel-sermon"  there,  which,  he  said,  he 
had  never  done  beforjB.  Some  fifteen  hundred  persons  assembled 
in  afield  to  hear  him.  The  contagion  soon  begsm  to  show  itself 
among  those  who  were  predisposed  for  it :  others,  of  a  diflerient 
temper,  mocked  and  mimicked  these  poor  creatures  in  their  convul- 
aions  ;  «nd  some  persons,  who  were  in  a  better  state  of  mind  than 
either,  indignant  at  the  extravagance  and  Jndecehcy  of^the  scene, 
called  aloud  to  have  those  wretches  horsewhipped  out  of  the  field, 
f.*  Weli  (says  the  fanatical  writer) may  Satan  be  enraged  at  the  cries 
of  the  people,  and  the  prayers  they  make  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls,  seeing  we  kt)ow  the^e  are  the  chief  times  at  which  Satan  is 
cast  out"— r*'  I  heard  a  dreadful  noise,  on  the  further  side  o(^  the 
icoogregation,  (says  this  writer,)  jmd  turning  thither,  saw  one  Tho- 
mas Skinner  coming  forward,  the  most;  horrible  human  figure  1  ever 
saw.  His  large  wig  and  hair  were  coal-black ;  hi3  face  distorted 
beyond  all  description.  He  roared  incessantly,  ihrowing  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  together  with  his  whole  force.  Several  were  terrir 
fied,  and  hastened  dut  of  his  way.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him,  after  % 
wchile,  pray  aloud.  Not  a  few  of  the  triflers  grew  serious,  while  his 
kindred  and  acquaintance  were  very  unwilling  to  believe  .even  their 
own  eyea  and  ears.  They  would  fain  have  got  him  away  ;  but  be 
fell  to  the  earth,  crying,  '  My  bujrden !  qay  burden !  I  cannot  bear 
it  t'  Some  of  his  brother  scoffers  were  calling  for  horsewhips,  tfll 
.they  saw  him  extended  on  his  back  at  full  length  :  they  then  said  he 
w^s  dead  ;  and  indeed  the  only  sign  of  life  was  the  working  of  his 
breast,  and  the  distortions  cff  his  face,  while  the  veins  of  his  neck 
were  swelled  as  if  ready  to  burst.  He  was,  ju^t  before,  the  chief 
Capt^n  of  Satan's  forces  :  nbqe  was  by  nature  more  fitted' for  mock- 
ery ;^  none  could  swear  more  heroically  to  whip  .out  of  the  close  all 
who  were  affected  by  the  preaching."— r-Berridge  bade  the  people 
take  warning  by  him,  while  he  lay  roaring  and  tormented  on. the 
ground.  ^^  His  agonies  lasted  some  hours  ;  then  his  body  and  soul 
were  eased."    ■  '  :  , 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  many  persons  who  have  gone 
through  this  dis«sise,  no  one  should  have  recorded  his  case  yvho  was 
capable  of  describing  his  sensations  accurately,  if  not  of  analyzing 
them;  Berridge  and  Hickes  are  said  ta  have  "awakened"  abbjit 
/  foUr  thousand  souls  in  the  course  of  twelve  YnontKs.  Imposture  in 
alt  degrees,  from  the  first  natural  exaggeTation  to  downright  fraud, 
kept  pace  with  enthusiasm'.  A  child,  sevep  years  old^  saw  visions, 
and  "  astonished  the  neighbours  with  her  innocent,  awful  manner  of 
relating  them."  A  young  man,  whose  mother  affirmed  that  he  had 
had  fits,  t>nGe  a-day  at  least,,  fpr  the  last  two  years,  began  to  pray*i;v 
those  fits;  protesting  afterwards,  that  he  knew  not  ^^  word  of  wh^t 
he  had  spoken,  but  was  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as.  if  he  had  beep 
dead  all  the  while. — ^This  impostor,  when  he  was  aboqt  to  e^xhibit, 
stiffened  himself  like  a  statue  ;  **  bis  very  neck  seemed  made  of 
iron."  After  he  had  finished,  his  body  grew  flexible  hy  degrees, 
but  seefiied  ta  be  convulsed  from  head  to  foot ;  and  when  he  thotigbt 
proper  to  recover,  he  said,  «  he  was  quite  resigne^d  to  the  will  of 
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Odd;  who  ^ve  him  "such  strength  in  the  itrner  mail,  that  be  did  hot 
firtd  it  grievous,  neither  could  ask  to  he  delivered  from  it." — *'  I  dis- 
coursed," says  the  credulous  relater  of  these  things,  "  with  Aiine 
Thorn,  who  told  me?  of  much  heaviness  following  the  visions  with 
which  she  had  heed  favoured  ;  tut  smdshe  was,  at  intervals,  visited 
•till  with  so  mupb  overpowering  love  and  joy,  e>peciaHy  at  the  LprdV 
siQpper»  that  she  often  lay  in  a  trance  for  many  hours.    She  is  twenty- 
^  one  years  old.     We  were  soon  after  called  into  the  garden,  where 
Patty  Jenkins,  one  of  the  same  age,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
-loVe  of  God;  that  she  sunk  down,  and  appealed  ^s  one  in  a  pleasant 
'fitecp,  only  with  her  eyes  open.     Yet  she  had  often  just  strength  to 
utter,  with  a  low  Voice,  ejaculations  of  joy  and  praise  ;  but  no  words 
coming  up  to  what  she,  felt,  she  frequently  laughed  while' she  saw 
his  glory.     This  Is  quite  unintelhgibie  to  many,  for  a  stranger  inter- 
meddleth  not  with  our  joy.     So  it  was  to  Mr.  M.,  who  doubted  whe- 
ther God  or  the  devil  had  BUed  her  with  loVe  and  praise.     Oh,  the 
d^pth  of  human  wisdom  1     Mr.  R.,  in  the  mean  time.  Was  filled  with 
^  a  solemn  awe.     1  no  sooner  sate  down  by  her,  than  the  Spirit  of 
God  poured  the  same  blessedness  into,  my  soul."  * 

W-hether'this  were  folly  or  fraud,  the  consequences  that  were 
Tikely  to  result  did  oot  escape  the  apprehension  of  persons  who, 
though  themselves  aifected  strongly  by  the  disease,  still' retained 
flooie  command  of  reasoh.  '  They  began  to  doubt  whether  such  tran* 
cJBS  were  not  the  ^ork  of  Satan  ;  with  the  majority,  however,  they 
passed  for  effects  of  grace.  Wesley,  who  believed  and  recorded 
them  as  such,  inquired  of  the  patients,  when  he  canie  to  Everton, 
conceraing  their  state  of  feeling  in  these  trances.  The  persons,  who 
appear  to  bkire  been  a|l  young  women  and  girk,  agreed,  •*  that  when 
Ihey  'Went' (may ^  as  they  termed  it,  it  was  always  at  the  time  they 
were  ftillest  of  the  tore  of  Gbd  :  that  it  came  upon 'them  in  a  mo- 
ment, vyithout  any  (Srevious  notice,  and  tookaway  all  their  senses" 
and  strength  :  that  there  were  some  exceptions,  but^  geoer«illy,  from 
that  moment  they  were  in  another  world,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
was  done  or  said  by  all  that  were  roqod  about  them."  He  had  now 
Hn  opportunity  of  observing  a  case.— Some  persons  were  singing 
hymns  in  Berridge's  house,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  pre- 
sently Wesley  was  summoned' by  Berridge  himself,  with  inforniation 
that  one  of  them,  agirl  of  fifteen,  was  fallen  into  a  trance.  "  I  went 
. do wa  immediately,"  nays  Afr.  Wesley,  "  and  found  her  sitting  on  a 
stool,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  up- 
ward. I  made  a  motion,  as  if  going  to  strike  ;  but  tbey  continued 
immoveable.  Her  face  showed  ian  unspeakable  mixture  of  rever- 
ence and  love,  while  silent  tearis  stole  down  her  cheek.  Her  lipt 
were  a  little  open,  and  sometimes  moved,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
any  sound.  I  do  tiot  know  whether  I  evor  saw  a  human  face  look 
90  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  was  covered  with  a  smile,  as  from  joy 
mixing  with  love  and  reverence  ;  but  the  tears  fell  still,  though  not 
80  fast.  Her  pulse  was  quite  regular.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  ob- 
served her  countenance  change  into  the  form  of  fear,  pity  and  dis- 
tress. Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  cried  out,  '  Dear 
Lord !  they  m^^  be  damned  !  they  ixiill  all  be  damned  !'  But,  in  about 
fi^^  miotites,  hersmileB  i^turned,  and  only  love  and  joy  appeared  in 


heribce^  Abc^ut  half  an  boar  aQersii,  I  obfi^rred  distms  t4^ 
place  again,  and  sooo  after  she  wept  bitter! jr,  and. cried,  '  Dear  Lordi 
they  will  go  to  bell !  the  world  will  go  to  bell  V  Soob  after  tbe  $ai4« 
*  Cry  aloud !  spare  not  i'  and  in  a  few  moments  ber  look  waa  com- 
posed again,  and  sppli^e  a  mixture  of  reference,  joy,  and  lo?e.  Tbeb 
^he  said  aloud,  *  Gjve  God  the  glory !'  About  seven,  her  senses  ro- 
tunned. '  1  asked,  *  Whfere  have  yon  been  Vr^'  1  have  been  wlt(imy 
Saviour.' — *  In  befiven,  or  on  earth  T'-^- *  I  cannot  tell;  botl  was  in 
glory  r--*  Why,  then,  did  you  cry  ?' — «  Not  for  (nyiself,  bnt  for  the 

'  wo>rld  ;  for  I  saw  they  were  on  the  brink  of  h^lL' — *  Whom  did  you 
desire  to  give  the  gldcy  to  God  ?* — *  Mioisters  that  cry  aJoud  to  the 
world ;  else  they  will  be  proud  ;  an^  then  God  wiU  leave  them^  aod 
they  will  lose  their  own  souls-'  " 

With  all  his  kdo^ledge  of  the  human  heart,  (and  few  persons  h«ve 
had  such  opportunities  of  extensive  and  intimate  observation*)  Wes- 
ley bad  not  discovered  that,  when  occ^ion  is  afforded  for  imposture 
«^  this  kind,  the  propensity  to  it  is  a  vice  to  which  children  and 
young  persons' are  especially  addi(ited.  If  there  be  any  naturftl  oh* 
liqnity  of  the  inind,  sufficient  motiv'es  are  found  .in  ihe  pride  of  de- 
ceiving their  elders,  and  the  pleasure  which  they  feel  in  iexercising 

,  the  roionkey-like  instinct  of  imitation.r^This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  recorded  tales  <if  witchcraft  in'tbis  country,  in  New>£ng;land» 
and  in  Sweden  ;  and-  it  ia  from  subjects  like  this  girl,  who^e  acting 
Wesley  beheld  itith  reverential  credulity,  instead  of  reasohable  susr 
pjcion,  that  the  friars  have  made  regular  bred  saints,  such  as  Rosa  of 
Peru,  apd  Catharine  of  Sjenba.  With  regard  to  the  bodily  ^^Tects 
that  epsned,  whenever  the  spiritual  influenza  began,  there  could  he 
J90  doubt  of  their  reality  ;  but  it  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  a|i 
jnfluenT^a,  raging  for  a  while,  affecting  those  within  its  sphere,  ai^ 
then  dying  away,  that  Wesley  could  n<;^t  be  so  fully  sati^fi^ed  concerh- 
ing  the  divine  and  supernatural  exciting  cause,  as  he  had  been  .^hen 
first  the  disease  manifested  itself  at  Bristol ^  and  as  he  still  desired  to 
he.  "  1  hav6  generally  observed,"  said  he,  "  o^ore  or  iess.  of  these 
oiktw^ard  symptoms  to  attend  the  beginhiog  of  a  general  work  of  G^. 
1^0  it  was  in  New-England,  Scotland,  Holland,  Ireland,  and.  manj 
parts  of  England  ;  but^  after  a  time,  they  gradually  decrease,  and 
the  work  goes  on  more  quietly  and  silently.  Those  whom  jt  picia- 
ses  God  to  employ  in  his  work,  ought  to  be  quite  passive*  in  tbis 
respect :  they  should  choose  nothing,  but,  leave  entirely  to  him  all 
the  circMmstances  of  his  own  work."  _ ,  >, 

Returning  to  Everton,  about  four  m6nths  afterwards,  be  found  '^a 
remarkable  difference  as  to  the  manner  of  the  work.  None  now 
were  in  trances,,  none  cried  out,  none  fell  down,  or  were  c<myulsed» 
Only  some  trembied  exceedingly ;  a  low  murmur  was  h^sard,  and 
many  were  refreshed  with  the  midtitudt  ofpeaceJ*^  The  disease 
had  spent  itself,  and  the  reflections  which  he  niakes  upon  this  change, 
show  that  others  had  begun  to  suspect  its  real  nature,  and  that  he 
himself  was  endeavouring  to  quiet  his  own  suspicions-.  '•*'  The  dan-' 
ger  wo*. "  says  he,  *Uo  i:egard  extraordinary  circumstancea.  too 
knuch, — such  as  outcries,  convulsions,  yisions,  trances,  as  if  these 
wer$  essential  to  the  inward  work,  sp  that  it  could  not  go  on  without 
th^ra.     Perhaps  the  danger  u^q  regard  them  too  httle  ^  to  co^desm 


"ftc^  altdgiitWr ;  to  imagioe  they  fiad  nothing  of  God  in.  them,  and 
were  ft  hindrance  to  his  ifork  ;  whereas  tlie  trut,h  is,  1.  God  sud* 
denly  a[tad  strongly  convinced  maoy  that  they  were  lost  sinners,  the 
nuturai  consequences  whereof  were  sadden  outcries,  and  strong bo« 
My  convalsions«  2.  .To  stri^ngthen  and  encourage  them  that  belie- 
ved, a^  to  mak^  hk  work  more  <apparent,  he  favoured  several  of 
them  with  divide  dreams  ;  others  with  trances  and  visions.  3.  In 
loHne  of  these  instances,  after  a  time,  nature  mixed  with  grace.  4. 
Satan  likewise  mimicked  this  work  of  God,  in  order  to  discredit  ihe 
ivhole  work  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  give  up  this  par^  any  more 
than  to  give  up  tho  whole.  At  first  it  was,  doubtless,  wholly  from 
Qjdd  :  it  is  partly  so  &^  this  day  ;  and  He  Will  enable  us  to  discern 
how  far,  in  every  case,  the  work  is  pure,  and  when  it  mixes  or  de* 
generates.  Let  us  even  suppose  tbat,  in  some  few  cases,  there  was^a 
mixture  of  clilBsifi&utation  ;  that  persons  pretended  to  see  or  feel  what 
tbeydidnot,  and  imitated  the  cries  or  Convulsive  motions  of  those 
who  wete  really  overpowered  j,by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  yet  even  this 
should  not  make  us  either  deny  or  undervalue  the  real  work  of  the 
Spirit.  The  shadow-  is  no  disparagement  of  the  substance,  nor  the 
counterfeit  of  the  real  diamond." 

His  tone,  perhaps,  was  thus  moderated,  because,  by  recordiiig 
former  extravagancies  of  this.'kind  tn  full  triumph,  he  had  Jaid  him* 
•elf  open  to  attacks  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  repel.  Warbur- 
toll  had  censured  these  things  with  bis  strong  isense  and  powers  of  in- 
dignant sarcasm  ;  and  they  had  been  exposed  still  more  effectually 
by  Bishop  Lavington,  of  Exeter,  in  •'  A  Comparison  between  the 
Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  of  Papists.^'  Here  Wesley,  who  was 
armed  and  proof  at  other  points,  was  vulnerable.  He  could  advance 
plausible  arguments,  even  for  the  least  defensible  of  his  doctrines  ; 
and  for  his  irregularities,  some  that  were  valid  and  incontestable. 
On  that  score  be  was  justified  by  the  positive  good  which  Methodism 
had  done,  and  was  doing  ;  but  here  he  stood  convicted  of  a  credulity 
discreditable  to  himself,  and  dangerous  in  its  consequences ;  the 
.  whole  evil  of  scenes  so  disorderly,  so  scandalous,  and  so  frightful, 
was '  distinctly  seen  by  his  opponents;  and  perhaps  they  did  not 
make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  phenomena  of  actual  disease,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  upon  their  first  appearance,  they  Were  likely 
to  affect  a  mind,  heated  as  his  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  his 
«ar6er.  In  all  his  other  controversies,  Wesley  preserved  that  ur- 
l>ane  and  gentle  tone,  which  arose  from  the  genuine  benignity  of  his 
jSispositiOn  and  manners  ;  but  he  replied  to  Bishop  Lavington  with 
^perity  ;  the  attack  had  galled  him  ;  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his 
•pponent  stood  upon  the  vantage  ground,  and,  evading  the  main 
chargd^he  contented  himself  in  his  reply*  with  explaining. away  cer- 
tain passages,  which  were  less  obnoxious  than  they  had  been  made  to 
appear,  and  disproving  some  personal  chargest  which  the  Bishop  had 

*  Bi«  Journal  sbows  tbat  he  imderroAk  the  task  with  no  alacritjr.  « t  began  writhlgr  a  letter  to 
Ihe  Comparer  of  (he  Papists  and  Methodists.  Heavy  work*,  suofc  a«.  I. should  never  choose,;  bnt 
•Ofloetianai  UfniHt  he  doae.  Well  (night  the  ancient  say,  vGod  made  practicai  divinity  aeeessary ; 
tbe  devil,  ^ontroversiaL*    But  i^  is  necessary.  We  muat  resist  the  devil,  oriMi  will  not  flee  from  ms.*^ 

t  On  ^ts  point  i^  is  proper  to  state,  that  he  does  Justice  to  the  Bis&op,  in  bis  Journal.  For  when 
he  botices  that,  calling  upon  the  person  who  was  named  as  the  accuser/^he  told  him  readily  and  !«- 
fmMedly,  Jthat  she  ^  never  saw  or  knew  any  barm  by  him,''  he  addis,  ^-yet  I  am  not  eare  that  she  ku 
ftot  9»SA  ja«t  the  ooatraiy  to  others*   If  w^'she,  not  I,  muA  t;iT«'aocoont  for  it  to  God." 


t^  credit,  he  had" giv.ea  to  it.  Bni  Wesley's  TQ94titmQ^U  were  ae* 
yer  lasting  :.  of- this  a^ssage  ib  his  Joufoal,^ written  a  feiy  jears'a^ 
ter wards,  affords  a  pleutsiog  proof- .  Having  attendi^d  service.at  £jce< 
ter  cathedral,  M  says»  ^M,  isras  well  pleased  to  partafee  of  the  Lpnil^i^ 
supper  with  my  old  opponent,  Bishop  Lavlngton.  Oh,  jwaj?  we;  «iV 
down  together  in  the  kingdomof  dtic  Father  t*'  He  unders^d th«^ 
ha^^pmeas  of  his  teq^per  in  this  respecti,.and.s.ays;af  It,^^  1  c^npq^t.Wt 
stand  amazed  at  the  goodness  of  Gpd^  Others  are  niost  assanlted ^q 
the  weak  side  Q'rtheir,«OMl  :  hut,  with  m^  it  is  quite  ^otherwise. .  Ifl 
have  any  streqgth  at  all,  Yund  1  have  none  hutwhsit  1  te^ipedi^  it/i^ 
itiforgiving  injuries  j  una.  on  this  very  si^de. am  i  assaulted  more  frci-- 
quently^than  oo  any  otjier.  Xet  leJive  o^  potheFe  onehcHir  tomyK 
self,  or  i.  shall  betray  my  self , aod  Thee!  ^*  .         , 

Warburton,  though  a  more  powerful  opponent,.:as^led  him  wjUt 
less  ^effect.  Wesley  replied  to  hjm  in  a.  respect^l  tone^  and  ijiel?; 
the  attack,  fairly*  He  entered  upon  the  49estioQ  of  Grace^  ^matn^ 
tained.his  own  view  of  that  subject,  and  jepe;ated,  in^th^  mdst^ax* 
plicit  terms,  his  full  belief^  .tb«ct  tbe^cour^e.  which  hie.  smd  his  coad^ 
ju tors  had  taken,  was  approved  by  miracles,  .'>  l^fcave  sefen  with  • 
ray  §yefi,"  ^aid  he,  *'.,  and  beard \wtth  my  ear.ay.8everaltbiBg8 -which, 
to  th^  best  of^y  judgment,  cannot  be, aqcounted /ok  by  the  ordioitry^ 
coui-se  of  natund  cause^^  and.  w hich^ J  . therefore.  |beUeve,^.0ugbt^  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordiaapy  ioterpoaitinn  of  God.  If  jany  matt 
chpose  io  call  these  p»iracles»l, reclaim  not,  .1  have,  weighed  th« 
preceding  and  following  circumstances  ;  I  have  sjtrov^e  to^^aceewtl 
fof  them  in  a  natural, way  ;  bi|t  could  not,  withoot  doing.  vioMnce.^er^ 
my  reason/^  He  instadced  the  <;ase.  of  John  Haydon,  it&d  tbeK<mai>* 
ner  in  which,  he  himself,  by  an  effort  x)f  faith,  had  thrown  off  a 
f^ver.  The  truth  of  these  facts,,  be  said^  was  supported  by  the  teisti* 
mony  of  competent  witnesses,  io  as  high  a. degree  ds  any  rejase&able- 
.  mail  could  desire.:  the  witnesses  were  niiaay  in  numhei:,  and'co^ 
m)t  be  deceived  theoaselves  ;  for  they  saw  with  -their  own  eyas, 
and  heard  with  their  own  ears.  He  disclaimed  for  himself  any -part 
in  these  and  the  other  ca*es,  which  might  appear  to  r<^onnd  to  hi» 
praise  ;  his  will^  or  choice,  9r  desire,  he  §ai4:  had  no  pl^ce  in  thejoa ; 
and  this,  h^  argued,  had  always  bfeen  the  case  with  true  .miracles  f 
for  God  interposed  his  miraculous  powers  always  accLOfding  to  l;ii» 
own  sovereign  will  ^  not  according  to  the-  will  of  man,  ineither^  e^ 
him  by  whom  he  wrougiit,  nor  of  any  other  nian  what^oevier.  ^  So 
many  such  interpositrons,  he  affirmed^  had  taken  place,  as  wojald 
soon  leave  no  excuse  either  fpr  denying  or  despising  them,  "We 
dedre  no//(!ii>ot«r,"  said  be,  **  but  the  ^MiftKC,  that  diliget^  ipquiry 
may  be  made,  concerning  them.  We  ai?e  ready  to  name  the^  ^jpsom 
oi)  whom  the  power,  was  shown*  jivhich  belongeth  tf>  hprie  bat  (iod,'' 
(not  one,  o^r  two,  or  ten  or  twelve  only,)-^to  point  Out  their  i>lacea 
of  abode  ;  and  we  engage  they  shall  answer  every  pertinent  quedticm 
feirly  and  directly  ;  and,  if  required,  ^ha^l  ^ive  all  ^their  ankwers, 
upon  oath,  before  any  who  are  etfipowered  to  receive  thetov  It  it 
our  particular  request,  that  the  circumstances  W4iich  went  befo^ 
which. accompanied 5  and  which  followed  after  t^e  facts  under  cpn-^' 
sideration,  i»ay  V©  thorougtily  examined,  and  punctu^Uy  noted  dofvay 
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Let  but  this  be  done,  (and  is  it  not  highly  needful  it  should,  at  least 
by  those  who  would  form  an'  exact  judgment  ?)  and  we  have  no  fear 
that  any  reasonable  man  should  scruple  to  say^  **  this  hath  God 
wrought.'* 

It  had  never  entered  into  Wesley *s  thoughts,  when  he  thus  ap- 
pealed to  what  were  called  the  outward  signs,  as  certainly  miracu* 
ious,  that  they  were  the  manifestations  of  a. -violent  and  specific 
disease,  produced  by  excessive  excitement  of  the  mind,  communica* 
ble  by  sympathy,  and  highly  contagious.  We  are  yet  far  from 
understanding  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  ;  nor» 
perhaps,  will  it  ever  be  fully  understood.  It  was  v^ry  little  regard- 
ed in  Wesley's  time  :  these  phenomena  therefore  were  considered 
by  the  Methodists,  and  by  those  who  beheld  them,  as  wholly  miracu- 
lous ;  by  all  other  persons,  as  mere  exhibitions  of  imposture.  Evea 
Charles  Wesley,  when  he  discovered  that  much  was  voluntary,  had 
no  suspicion  that  the  re«t  might  be  natural ;  and  John,  in  all  cases 
where  any  thing  supernatural  was  pretended,  was,  of  all  men,  the 
most  credulous.  In  the  excesses  at  Evertoo,  he  had,  however,  re-  ' 
luctantly,  perceived  something  which  savoured  of  fraud  ;  and,  a  few 
years  afterward,  circumstances  of  much  greater  notoriety  occurred, 
when,  from  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  he  encouraged  at  first  a  dan- 
gerous enthusiasm,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open  madness. 

Among  his  lay  preachers,  there  was  a  certain  George  Bell,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  life-guards-man.  Mr.  Wesley  published,  as 
plainly  miraculous,  an  account  of  an  instantaneous  cure  wrought  by 
this  man  :  it  was  a  surgi^al'^  case,  and  must,  therefore,  either  have 
been  miracle  or  fraud.  A  judicious  inquiry  would  have  shown  that 
Bell,  who  was  not  in  a  sane  mind,  had  been  a  dope  in  this  business ; 
but  Wesley  contented  himself  with  the  patient's  own  relation,  ac- 
credited it  without  scruple,  and  recorded  it  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 
Bell  was  at  that  time  crazy,  and  any  doubt  which  he  might  have  en- 
tertained of  his  own  supernatural  gifts,  was  removed  by  this  apparent 
miracle,  the  truth  of  which  was  thus  attested.  Others  who  lis- 
tened to  him  became  as  crazy  as  himself:  and  Wesley  was  persua* 
dedthat,  **  being  full  of  love,"  they  were  actually  "favoured  with 
extraordinary  revelations  and  manifestations  from  God.  But  by  this 
very  thins;,"  says  he,  *'  Satan  beguiled  them  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ.  By  insensible  degrees,  they  were  led  to  value  these 
extraordinary  giils,  more  than  the  ordinary  grace  of  God  ;  and  I 
could  not  convince  them,  that  a  grain  of  humble  love  was  better 
than  all  these  gifts  put  together." 

*  **  December  26,  1760.  I  made  a  particular  ir^quirr  into  the  case  of  Mary  Special,  a  ywing  wo* 
man  then  in  Tottenham-court  Road.  She  said,  *  Four  years  since,  I  found  much  pain  in  my  breasts, 
and  afterwards  hard  lumps.  Four  months  ago  my  left  breast  broke,  and  kept  running  continually. 
Growing-  worse  and  worse,  after  some  time  I  wa»  recommended  to  St  Georgfe's  Hospitid.  I  was 
let  blood  many  times,  and  took  hemlock  thrice  a  day  *,  bat  I  was  no  better,  the  pain  and  the  lumpa 
were  the  same,  and  both  my  breasts  were  quite  hartLand  black  as  soot;  when,ye8tei'day  se'ennifht, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Owen's,  where  there  was  a  meeting  for  prayer.  Mr.  Beil  saw  me,  and  asked,  Have 
yon  faith  to  be  healed  i  I  said,  yes.  He  prayed  for  me,  and,  in  a  moment,  all  ray  pain  was  eaoe. 
But  the  next  day  I  felt  a  little  pain  again :  I  clapped  my  hands  on  my  breasts,  and  cried  out,  Lord, 
if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  whole!  It  was  gone-,  and,  from  that  hour,  I  have  had  m>  pain, 
no  soreness,  no  h>mp»  or  swelling,  but  both  my  breasts  were  perfectly  well,  and  Lhave  been  so 
eVer  since.'  Kow,"sHys  Mr.  Wesley,  **  here  are  plain  facts:  1.  she  was  ill}  2.  she  ia  well',  3.  she 
became  so  in  a  moment  Which  of  these  can,  With  any  modesty,  be  denied?"  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that,  after  Bell  hadv become  decidedly  crazy,  recovered  his.  wits,  forsaken  the  Metho- 
dists, and  pi^fessed  himself  a  thorough  onbeiiever,  Mr.  Wesley  should  still  have  believed  thb  story, 
ami  have  persisted  in  asking  the  same  <{iiestion,  without  suspecttog  any  deceit  ia<  citbtr  pW^ 
The  fraud  lay  in  the  woman,  BtH  being  a  thorough  enthusiast  at  that  time. 

Vol.  II.  20  d 
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Id  the  height  of  George  Bell's  extravagance)  he  attempted^ to  re.- 
store  a  blind  man  to  sight,  touched  his  e^es  with  spittle,  and  prooouD- 
ced  the  word  Ephphatha,  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  ought  to 
have  a  power  of  sending  such  persons  to  Bedlam,  for  the  sake  of  re* 
ligion  and  of  decency,  and  for  the  general  good  ;  but  sach  madmen 
in  England  are  suffered  to  go  abroad,  and  bite  whom  they  please  with 
impunity.  The  failure  of  the  blasphemous  experiment  neither 
undeceived  him  nor  his  believers  ;  and  they  accounted  for  it  by  say- 
ing, that  the  patient  bad  not  faith  to  be  healed.  Wesley  had  begun 
to  suspett  the  sanity  of  these  enthusiasts,  because  they  had  taken 
up  a  notion,  froQi  a  text  in  the  Revelations,  that  they  should  live  for 
ever.  As,  however,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  happened  to  go 
raving  mad,  and  die,  he  thought  the  delusion  would  be  checked  ; 
as  if  a  disease  of  the  reason  could  be  cured  by  the  right  exercise  of 
the  diseased  faculty  itself!  Moreover,  with  their  enthusiasm  person- 
al feelings  were  mixed  up,  of  dislike  towards  him  an4  his  brother, 
arising  from  an  impatience  of  their  superiority  ;  and  this  feeling 
induced  Maxfield  to  stand  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  innovators, 
though  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  their  delusions.  Mr.  Wesley  desired 
the  parties  to  meet  him,  that  all  misunderstandings  might  be  removed. 
Maxfield  alone  refused  to  come.  '*  Is  this,*'  said  Wesley,  "  the  first 
step  towards  a  separation  1  Alas  for  the  man,  alas  for  the  people  !" 
It  is  saici  that  no  other  event  ever  grieved  him  so  deeply  as  the  con« 
duct  of  Maxfield;  for  it  at  once  impeached  his  judgment,  and  wound- 
ed him  as  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Maxfield  was  the  first  person  whom 
he  had  consented  to  hear  as  a  lay  preacher,  and  the  first  whonii  he 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  him  in  that  character  :  and  so  highly 
did  he  value  him,  that  he  had  obtained  ordination  for  him  from  the 
Bishop  of  Londonderry.  This  prelate  was  of  the  clergy  who 
encouraged  Mr.  Wesley  in  Ireland  ;  and  when  he  performed  the 
ceremony,  he  said  to  Maxfield,  *'  Sir,  1  ordain  you  to  assist  that  good 
man,  that  he  may  not  work  himself  to  death  1"  But  of  all  the  les- 
sons which  he  learnt  from  Wesley,  it  now  appeared  that  that  of  in- 
subordination, was  the  one  in  which  he  was  most  perfect. 

The  breach,  however,  was  not  immediate  :  some  concessions 
were  made  by  Maxfield,  and  Wesley,  after  a  while,  addressed  a  letter 
to  him  and  his  associates,  especially  George  Bell,  telling  them  what 
he  disliked  in  their  doctrines,  spirit,  and  outward  behaviour.  He 
objected  to  their  teaching  that  man  might  be  as  perfect  as  an  angel ; 
that  he  can  be  absolutely  perfect ;  that  he  can  be  infallible,  or  above 
being  tempted  ;  or,  that  the  moment  he  is  pure  in  heart,  he  cannot 
fall  from  it.  To  this,  however,  his  own  language  had  given  occasion  ; 
for  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  of  *'  a  free,  full,  and  present 
salvation  from  all  the  guilt,  all  the  power,  and  all  the  in-being  of  sin," 
differs  but  a  hair's  breadth  fi;om  the  tenet  which  he  now  justly  con- 
demned. He  objected  to  their  saying,^  "that  one  saved  from  sin 
needs  nothing  more  than  looking  to  Jesus, — needs  not  to  hear  er 
think  of  any  thing  else  ;  believe,  believe,  is  enough:  that  he  needs  no 
self-examination,  no  times  of  private  prayer  ;  needs  not  mind  little 
or  outward  things  ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  taught  by  any  person  who 
is  not  in  the  same  state."  He  disliked,  he.said,  "something  that 
<liad  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm,  over-valuing  fe^elings  and  inward 
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foipressions  ;  mistaking  the  mere  work  of  imagination  for  the  voice 
of  the  Spirit  f  expecting  the  end  without  the  means,  and  undervalu- 
ing reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  in  general."  He  disliked 
**  something  that  had  the  appeajrance  of  Antinomianism  ;  not  magni> 
fjing  the  law  and  making  it  honourable  ;  not  enough  valuing  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  exact  watchfulness  in  order  thereto,  and 
using  faith  rqther  as  contradistinguished  fi^om  holiness,  than  as  pro- 
ductive of  it."  He  blamed  them  for  slighting  any,  the  very  least, 
rules  of  the  Bands,  or  Society  ;  for  the  disorder  and  extravagancies 
which  they  introduced  in  their  public  meetings  ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  bitter  and  uncharitable  spirit  which  they  manifested  toward  all 
who  differed  from  them.  And  he  bade  them  read  this  letter  of  mild 
reproof,  calmly  and  impartially,  before  the  Lord,  in  prayer  ;  so,  he 
said,  should  the  evil  cease,  and  the  good  remain,  and  they  would  thea 
be  more  than  ever  united  to  him. 

Wesley  was  not  then  aware  of  Maxfield's  intention  to  set  up  for 
himself,  and  hardly  yet  suspected  the  insanity  of  Bell,  his  colleague. 
Upon  hearing  the  latter  hold  forth,  he  believed  that  part  of  what  he 
said  was  from  God,  (so  willing  was  Wesley  to  be  deceived  in  such 
things  !)  and  part  from  a  heated  imagination  ;  and  seeing,  he  says, 
nothing  dangerously  wrong,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hinder 
him.  The  next  trial,  however,  convijaced  him  that  Bell  must  not  be 
suffered  to  pray  at  the  Foundry  :  *'  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  willing  to  bear,  but  not  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm,  if  I  caa 
help  it."  That  nothing  might  be  done  hastily,  he  suffered  him  to 
speak  twice  more  ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  it  was  worse  and  worse.  He 
now  spoke,  as  from  God,  what  I  knew  God  had  not  spoken  ;  1  there- 
fore desired  that  he  would  come  thither  no  more."  .  The  excommu- 
nication, indeed,  could  no  longer  be  "^  delated,  forGeqrge  Bell  had 
commenced  prophet,  and  proclaimed  every  where  that  the  world 
was  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  28th  of  February  following.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  signal  for  separation  :  several  hundreds  of  the  Society 
in  London  threw  up  their  tickets,  and  withdrew  from  their  connex- 
ion with  Wesley,  saying,  **  Blind  John  is  not  capable  of  teaching  us. 
— we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Maxfield  I"  for  Maxfield  was  the  leader  of  the 
separatists,  and  Bell,  notwithstanding  his  prophletic  pretensions,  ap- 
peared only  as  one  of  his  followers.  He,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  a 
downright  honest  madman.  The  part  which  Maxfield  acted  was 
more  suspicious  ;  he  neither  declared  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  the 
prediction,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  prophet's  popularity,  to 
collect  a  dock  among  his  believers,  and  form  an  establishment  for 
himself. 

Often  as  the  end  of  the  world  has  been  prophesied  by  madmen, 
such  a  prediction  has  never  failed  to  excite  considerable  agitation. 

*  Wesley  W9S  evidejitly  conscious  that  he  had  delayed  it  too  long,  and  that  he  bad  lost  credit,  hy 
being:,  or  appearing  to  be,  for  a  time  deceived  by  Ibis  madman.  The  apology  wbtdh  he  makes  is 
any  tliiDg  bat  ingenuous.  "  Perhaps."  he  says,  "  reanon  (oneuligbtened)  makes  me  simple.  If  I 
knew  less  of  human  nature,  I  shoula  be  more  apt  to  stumble  at  the  weakness  of  it  j  .and  if  I  had 
not  too,  by  nature  or  by  grace,  some  clearness  of  apprehension.  It  is  owing  to  this  (under  God)  that 
I  never  staggered  at  all  at  the  reveries  of  George  Bell.  I  saw  instantly  from  the  beginnio*,  and.  at 
the  beginning,  what  was  right,  and  what  was  wrong  \  but  I  saw,  withal,  *  I  have  many -things  to 
speak,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.'  Hence  many  itnagine  I  was  imposed  upon  and  api^aiKled 
themselves  on  their  own  greater  perspicuity,  as  they  do  at  this  day.  But  if  you  knew  it,  said  his 
friend  to  Gregorio  Lopez,  why  did  you  not  lell  xiie  ?  1  answer  with  Sim,  '  I  do  not  speatall  1  knpw^. 
but  what  I  judge  needful.*  " 
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Wesley  exerted  himself  to  ciKiateract  the  panic  which  had  heem 
raised  ;  and,  oa  the  day  appointed,  he  exposed,  in  a  serinon,  the 
otter  absnrdity  of  the  supposition  that  the  world  wonld  be  at  an  end 
that  01^.  ^at  be  says  that,  notwithstanding  aH  be  coaki  say,  many 
were  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  and  some  wandered  about  the  fields,  being 
persuaded  that,  if  the  world  did  not  end,  at  least  London  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  He  bad  the  prudence,  before  the 
day  arrived,,  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  provincial  newspapers, 
disclaiming  all  connexion  with  the. prophet  or  the  prophecy  ;  a  pre* 
caution  which  was  of  great  service  to  poor  George  Story ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  itinerating,  he  arrived  at  Darlington  on  the  day  appointed. 
The  people  in  that  neighbourhood  bad  been  sorely  frightened  ;  but 
fear  had  given  place  to  indignation,  and,  in  their  wrath?  they  threat-- 
^ened  to  pull  down  the  Methodist  preaching  house,  and  burn  the  first 
preacher  who  should  dare  to  show  his  face  among  them;  Little  as 
Story  was  of  ah  enthusiast,  he  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  she 
would  venture  the  house,  he  would  venture  himself ;  and,  upon  pro- 
ducing the  advertisement  in  the  Newcastle  paper,  and.  reading  it  to 
the  people,  they  were  satis6ed,  and  made  no.  further  disturbance. 
George  Bell  recovered  his  senses,  to  make  a  deplorable  use  of  them  ; 
passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  ignorant  entbusiastbecame 
an  ignorant  infidel ;  turned  fanatic  in  politics  as  he  had  done  in  reli* 
gion  ;  and  having  gone  through  all  the  degrees  of  disaffection  and 
disloyalty,  died,  at  a  great  age,  a  radical  reformer. 

This  affair,  if  it  made  Wesley  more  cautions  for  a  while,  did  not 
lessen  his  habitual  credulity.  His  disposition  to  believe  whatever  he. 
was  told,  however  improbable  the  fact,  or  insufficient  the  evidence, 
was  not  confined  to  preternatural  tales.  He  listened  to  every  old 
woman's  nostrum  for  a  disease,  and  collected  so  many  of  theoi,  that 
he  thought  himself  qualified  at  last  to  commence  practitioner  inme« 
dicine.  Accordingly  he  announced  in  London  his  intention  of  giving 
physic  to  the  poor,  and  they  came  for  many  yeairs  in  great  numbers, 
till  the  expense  of  distributing  medicines  to  them  was  greater  than  the 
Society  could  support.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
/  bling  people  to  cure  themselves,  be  published  his  collection  ^£  re- 
^r  [  ceipts,  under  the  title  of  Primitive  Physic  ;  or,  an  easy  and  natural 
^  \  Method  of  curing  most  Diseases.  In  his  preface  he  showed,  that  the 
\  art  of  healing  was  originally  founded  on  experiments,  and  so  became 
traditional  :  inquiring  men,  in  process  of  time,  began  to  reason  upon 
the  facts  which  they  knew,  and  formed  theories  of  physic  which, 
when  thus  nSade  theoretical,  was  soon  converted  into  a  mystery  and 
a  craft.  Some  lovers  of  mankind,  however,  had  still,  from  time  to 
time,  endeavoured  to  bring  it  back  to  its  ancient  footing,  and  make 
it,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  a  plain  intelligible  thing ;  professing  to 
know  nothing  more,  than  that  certain  maladies  might  be  removed  by 
certain  mfdicmes  ;  and  his  mean  hand,  he  said,  had  made  a  like  at- 
tempt, in  which  he  had  only  consulted  experience,  common  sense, 
and  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

The  previous  directions  which  he  gave  for  preventing  disease, 
were  in  general  judicious.  He  advised  early  hours,  regular  exer- 
cise, plain  diet,  and  temperance  ;  and  he  pointed  out,  not  without 
effect,  the  physical  benefits  which  resulted  frpm  a  moral  and  religious 
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life.  **  AH  violent  and  sadden  passions,"  he  said,  '^  dispose  to,  or 
actually  throw  people  into  acute  diseases.  The  slow  and  lasting 
passions,  such  as  grief,  and  hopeless  love,  hring  on  chronical  disea- 
ses. Till  the  passion  which  caused  the  disease  is  calmed,  medicine 
is  applied  in  vain.  The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy 
of  all  miseries,  so,  in  particular,  it  eflfectually  prevents  all  the  bodily 
disorders  the  passions  introduce,  by  ke.epingthe  passions  themselves 
within  dee  bounds  ;  and,  by  the  unspeakabl£  joy,  and  perfect  calm 
serenity  and  tranquillity  it  gives  the  mind,  it  becomes  the  most  pow- 
erfulof  all  the  means  of  health  and  long  life."  In  his  directions  to 
the  sick,  he  recommends  them  to  '^  add  to  the  rest  (Jot  it  is  not  labour 
lost)  that  old  unfashionable  medicine,  prayer  ;  and  to  have  faith  .in 
God,  who  '  killeth  and  maketh  alive,  who  bringeth  down  "to  the 
grave  and  bringeth  up.'  "  ■  The  book  itself  must  have  done  great 
mischief,  and  probably. may  still  continue  so  to  do  ;  for  it  has  been 
mo;$t^  extensively-  circulated,  and  it  evinces  throughout  a  lamenta- 
ble want  of  judgment,  and  a  perilous  rashness,  advising  sometimes 
means  of  ridiculous  inefficacy  in  the  most  dangerous  ca^es,  and  some* 
times  remedies  so  rude,  that  it  would  be  marvellous  if  they  did  not 
destroy  the  patient.  He  believed,  however,  that  he  had  cured  fiim- 
setf  of  what  was  pronounced  to  be  a  confirmed  consumption,  and  had 
every  sytiiptom  of  it,  by  his  favourite  prescription  f^r  pleurisy,  a 
plaster  of  brimstone  and  white  of  egg^  spread  upon  brown  paper.-— 
Upon  applying  this,  the  pain  in  his  side  was  removed  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  fever  in  half  an  hour,  and.,  frdm  that  hour,  he  began  to  re- 
cover strength.  His  death  had  been  so  fqlly  expected,  that  White- 
field  wrote  hini  a  farewell  letter,  in  the  most  afifectionate  terms, 
and  a  consolatory  one  to  hts  brother  Charles.  And  he  himself,  not 
knowing,  he  says,  bow  it  might  please  Grod  to  dispose  of  him,  and  to 
prevent  vile  panegyric,  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  in  these  words  : 

HERE  LlETH 

THE  BODY  OF  JtOHN  WESLCV, 

A  BRANIX  PLtKlKED  OU-r  OP  THE  QUB-NIIYO  : 

WHO  DIED  OF  A  CONSUMPTION,  . 

IN  THE  FIFTyyFliaST  YEAR^F  HIS  AGE, 

NOT  LEAVING,  AFTER  HIS  DEBTS  ARE  PAID, 

TEN  POITNDlS  BEHIND  HIM  ; 

FRAYING 

GOD  BE  MERCIFUL  TO  B§E  AN  UNPROFITABLE  SERVANT  ! 

<<  He  ordered  that  this  (if  any)  inscriptioh  should  be  placed  on  his 

tomb-stone." 

*  Tbe  currc^  edilioD,  which  is  now  before  me,  is  the  twenty  •eighth.  The  eold-batb  is  prescribed 
for  a^ie,  just  before  the  cold  fit*,  for  preventing  spoplexy  j  for  weak  inftuits,  everyday  -,  and  for 
eaneer.  For  films  in  the  sight,  tlie  «res  are  to  be  touched  with  lunar  caustic  every  day ;  or  zAe- 
thtm  occidentale,  dried  slowly,  and  finely  |mlverized,  is  to  be  blown  into  them.  For  sipkylU,  an 
•unce  of  auicksilver  every  naornidg ;  And  for  the  twisting  of  the  intestines,  quicksilver,  ounce  by 
ounce,  tS  the  amount  of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  I  Toasted  cheese  is  recommended  for  a  cut  3  and^ 
for  a  rupture  in  children  ,  "  boll  a  spoonful  of  egg-shells,  dried  in  an  oven,  and  powdered,  in  a  ^i 
Of  milk,  auU  feed  tbe  child  eonstuitfy  with  bread  boiled  in  this  miik.^' 
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CHAPTER  XXV, 

PROGRESS    OF    CALVINISTIC     METHODISM. DSATH    Qt    WHITE- 
FIELD. FINAL     BREACH     BETWEEN     WESLEY   AND    THE    CAI-^ 

VINISTS. 

Whitefield  had  not  continued  long  at  enmity  with  Wesley.  He 
was  sensible  that  he  had  given  him  great  and  just  offence  by  publish- 
ing the  story  of  the  lots,  and  he  acknowledged  this,  and  asked  hit 
pardon.  Wesley^s  was  a  heart  in  which  resentment  never  could 
strike  root :  the  difference  between  them,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  was 
personal,  was  made  up  ;  but,  upon  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  they  re- 
mained as  widely  separate  as  ever,  and  their  respective  followers 
were  less  charitable  than  themselves. 

Whitefield  also  had  become  a  married  man.  He  had  determined 
upon  this  in  America,  and  opened  hi«  intentions  in  a  characteristic 
letter  to  the  parents  of  the  lady  whom  be  was  disposed  to  choose.— * 
He  told  them,  that  he  found  a  mistress  was  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  his  increasing  family  at  the  Orphan-house,  and  it  had  there- 
fore been  much  impressed  upon  his  heart  that  he  should  marry,  in 
order  to  have  a  help  meet  for  him  in  the  work  whereunto  he  wad 
called.  **  This,"  he  proceeded,  "  comes  (like  Abraham's  serv^antto 
Rebekah's  relations,)  to  know  whether  you  think  your  daughter, 
Miss  E.,  is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  ?  If  so, 
'  whether  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  propose  marriage 
unto  her  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal ;  for,  I 
bless  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart,  1  am  free  from  that 
foolish  pass|ion  which  the  world  calls  love.  I  write,  only  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  I  should  alter  my  state  ;  but  your 
denial  will  fully  convince  me,  that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person 
appointed  by  God  for  me.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  Miss  £. 
would  be  ray  help-mate,  for  she  has  oAen  been  impressed  upon  my 
heart.  After  strong  crying  and  tears  .at  the  throne  of  grace  for  di- 
rection, and  after  unspeakable  trouble  with  my  own  heart,  I  write 
this.  Be  pleased  to  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord  ;  and  if  you 
think  this  motion  to  be  of  Him,  be  pleased  to  deliver  the  enclosed  to 
your  daughter.  If  not,  say  nothing  ;  only  1^  me  know  you  disap- 
prove of  it«  and  that  shall  satisfy  your  obliged  friend  and  servant  in 
Christ."  The  letter  to  the  lady  was  written  in  the  same  temper. 
It  invited  her  to  partake  of  a  way  of  life,  which  nothing  but  devo- 
tion and  enthusiasm  like  his  could  render  endurable.  He  told  her 
be  had  great  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should 
alter  his  condition,  and  had  often  thought  she  was  the  person  appoint- 
ed for  him  ;  but  he  should  still  wait  on  the  Lord  for  direction,  and 
heartily  entreat  him,  that,  if  this  motion  were  not  of  Him,  it  might 
come  to  nought.  '*  1  much  like,"  said  he,  "  the  manner  of  Isaac's 
marrying  with  Rebekah  ;  and  think  no  marriage  can  succeed  well, 
unless  both  parties  concerned  are  like-minded  with  Tobias  and  his 
wife.  1  make  no  great  profession  to  you,  because  I  believe  yoa 
think  me  sincere.  The  passionate  expressions  which  carnal  coar- 
<iers  use,  I  think,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  that  would  marry  in 
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the  Lord.  I  can  only  promise,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  keep  my  ,ma-» 
trimonial  vow,  and  to  do  what  I  can  towards  helping  you  forward  in 
the  great  work  of  your  salvation.  If  you  think  marriage  will  bo  any 
way  jprejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  de- 
nial." The  Moravian  arrangement  for  pairing  their  members  would 
have  been  very  convenient  for  a  person  of  this  temper. 

The  reply  which  he  received  informed  him,  that  the  lady  was  in 
a  seeking  state  only,  and  surely,  he  said,  that  would  not  do  ;  he  must 
have  one  that  was  full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  an  one  he 
thought  he  had  found  in  a  widow  at  Abergavenny,  by  name  James, 
who  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  and,  by  his  own  account,  neither 
rich  nor  beautiful',  but  having  once  been  gay,  was  now  *'  a  despised 
follower  of  the  Lamb."  He  spoke  of  his  marriage  in  language  which 
would  seem  profane,  unless  large  allowances  were  made  for  the  in* 
discreet  and  offensive  phraseology  of  those  who  call  themselves  reli- 
gious professors.  The  success  of  his  preaching  appears  at  this  time 
to  hare  intoxicated  him ;  he  fancied  that  something  like  a  gift  of 
prophecy  had  been  imparted  to  him  ;  and,  when  his  wife  became 
pregnant,  he  announced  that  the  child  would  be  a  boy,  and  become 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  it  proved  a  boy,  and  the  fathc^r  pnblicly 
baptized  him  in  the  Tabernacle,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
congregation,  solemnly  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  God.  At  the 
end  of  four  months  the  child  died,  and  VVhitefield  then  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  under  a  delusion  :  '*  Satan,"  be  said,  '*  had  been 
permitted  to  give  him  some  wrong  impressions,  whereby  he  had  mis- 
applied several  texts  of  Scripture."  The  lesson  was  severe,  but  not 
in  yatn,  for  it  saved  him  from  any  future  extravagancies  of  that  kind. 
His  marriage  was  not"^  a  happy  one  ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  is 
said,  by  one  of  his  friends,  to  have  **  set  his  mind  much  at  liberty," 
It  is  asserted  that  she  did  not  behave  in  all  jrespects  as  she  ought ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  that  their  disagreement  was  incrieased  by  some 
persons  who  made  pretensions  to  more  holiness  than  they  possessed. 
Whitefield  was  irritable,  and  impatient  of  contradiction  ;  and,  even  if 
his  temper  had  been  as  happily  constituted  as  Wesley's,  his  habits  of 
life  must  have  made  him,  like  Wesley,  a  most  uncomfortable  hus- 
band. 

His  popularity,  however,  was  greatly  on  the  increase.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  his  confidence  in  his  powers  over  the  rudest  of  mankind, 
that  he  ventured  upon  preaching  to  the  rabble  in  Moorfields  during 
the  Whitsun  holydays,  when,  as  he  said,  Satan's  children  kept  up 
their  annual'  rendezvous  there.  This  was  a  sort  of  pitched  battle 
with  Satan,  and  Whitefield  displayed  some  generalship  upon  the  oc' 
casion.  He  took  the  field  betimes,  with  a, large  congregation  of 
*'  praying  people"  to  attend  him,  and  began  at  six  in  the  morning, 
before  the  enemy  had  mustered  in  strength.  Not  above  ten  thou- 
sand persons  were  assembled  waiting  for  the  sports :  and,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  they,  for  mere  pastime,  presently  flocked  round 
his  field-pulpit.     *'  Glad  was  i  to  find,"  says  he,  ^<  that  I  had,  for 

*  It  was  not  likely  to  be  so,  as  may  be  judged  from  what  he  says  to  one  of  his  married  friends » 
*^  I  hope  you  are  nqt  nimia  uxoriu$.  Take  heed,  my  dear  B.  take  heed !  Time  is  short.  >t  remains 
that  those  who  have  viaves,  be  as  though  they  bad  noncw  I<«t  nothing  intercept  or  interrupt  your 
cMiiBwaea  with  the  brtdegrooia  of  the  Church." 
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•nee,  as  it  were,  got  the  start  of  the  deriL''  Encoaraged  by  the 
tucceas  of  his  morning  preaching,  he  ventured  there  again  at  uXmu^ 
when,  in  his  own  words,  *'  the  fields,  the  whole  fields,,  seemed,  in  a 
bad  sense  of  the  word,  all  white,  ready,  not  for  the  Redeemer's,  bat 
Beelzebub's  harvest.  All  his  agents  were  in  full  motion  ;  drummers, 
trumpeters,  merry-andrews,  masters  of  puppet-shows,  exbibiters  of 
wild  beasts,  players,  &c.  &c«  all  busy  in  entertaining  their  respective- 
.auditories."  He  estimated  the  crowd  to  consist  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  persons  ;  and  thinking  that,  like  St*  Paul,  he  should 
BOW,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  he 
took  for  his  text,  <'  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."— ^Yot>  omy 
easily  guess,"  says  he,  *^  that  there  was  some  noise  among  the  crafis'< 
men,  and  that  I  was  honoured  with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt,  rotten 
eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cats  thrown  at  me,  while  engaged  to,  calling 
them  from  their  favourite  but  lying  vanities.  My  soul  was,  indeed, 
among  lions  ;  >ut  far  the  greatest  part  of  my  congregation,  which  was 
very  large,  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  turned  into  iambs."  He  then 
gave  notice  that  he  would  preach  again  at  six  in  the  evening.  ^*  I 
•ame,"  he  says,  *^  I  saw, — ^but  what  ? — ^thousands  and  thousands  more 
than  before,  if  po^ible,  still  more  deeply  engaged  in  their  untesippy 
diversions,  but  some  thousands  amongst  them  waiting  as  earnestly  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  This  Satan  could  not  brook.  One  of  his  choicest 
servants  was  exhibiting,  trumpeting  on  a  large  stage  ;  but,  as  sooq  as 
the  people  saw  me  in  my  black  robes,  and  my  pulpit,  1  think  all,. to  a 
man,  left  him  and  ran  to  me.  For  a  while  1  was  enabled  to  lift  up 
my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  many  heard  the  joyful  sound.  God's 
people  kept  praying,  and  the  enemy -s  agents  made^  kind  of  roaring 
at  some  distance  from  our  camp.  At  lengtb  they  approached  nearery 
and  the  merry-andrew  (attended  by  others,  who  complained  that  they 
had  taken  many  pounds  less  that  day,  on  account  of  my  preachiog) 
got  9pon  a  man's  shoulders,  and  advancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted 
to  slash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip  several  times,  but  always,  with 
the  violence  of  his  motion,  tumbled  down."  Soon  afterwards,  they 
got  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  his  drums,  fifes,  and  followers,  to  pass, 
through  the  congregation.  But  Whitefield,  by  his  tactics,  baffled 
this  manoeuvre  :  he  ordered  them  to  make  way  for  the  king's  officers  ; 
the  ranks  opened,  and  when  the  party  had  marched  through,  closed 
again.  When  the  uproar  became,  as  it  sometimes  did,  such  as  to 
overpower  his  single  voice,  he  called  the  voices  of  all  his  people  to 
his  aid,  and  began  singing ;  and  thus,  what  with  singing, jiraying,  and 
preaching,  he  continued,  by  his  own  account,  three  hours  upon  the 
ground,  till  the  darkness  made  it  time  to  break  up»  So  great  was  the 
impression  which  this  wonderful  man  produced  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  that  more  than  a  thousand  notes  were  handed  up  tobrm,  from 
persons  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  were  brought  ttnder  concern  by  his- 
pr^aching  that  day,  and  three  hundred  and  fi Ay  persons  joined  his 
congregation. 

Qn  the  Tuesday  he  removed  to  Mary-le-bone  fields,  a  place  of 
similar  resort.  Here  a  Q,uaker  had  prepared  a  very  high  pulpit  for 
bim,  but  not  having  fixed  the  supports  well  in  the  ground,  the 
preacher  found  himself  in  so5|ie  jeopardy,  especially  when  the  mob 
endeavdured  ta  push  the  circle  of  his  friends  against  it,  apd  so^  t9 
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^foW  itdown.  But  he  had  a  narrower  edcape  after  he  had  descended  i 
**  for  as  I  was  pa^sing,'^  says  he,  ''  from  the  pulpit  to  Uie  coach,  I  felt 
^y  wig  and  hat  to  be  almost  off :  I  turned  about j  and  observed  a 
sWord  just  touching  my  temples.  A  young  rake,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  was  determined  to  stab  me  ;  bat  a  gentleman,  seeing  the  sword 
thrusting  near  me,  struck  it  up  with  liis  cane^,  and  so  the  destined 
victim  providentially  escaped."  The  man  who  made  this  atrocious 
attempt,  probably  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  was  seized  by  the  people, 
and  would  have  been  handled  as  severely  as  he  deserved,  if  one  of 
Whjtefield's  friends  had  not  sheltered  him.  The  following  day 
Wbitefield  returned  to. the  attack  in  Moorfields  ;  and  here  he  gave  w 
striking  example  of  that  ready  talent  which  turns  every  thing  to  its 
p«irpose.  A  merry -andrew,  finding  that  no  common  acts  of  buffoon'^ 
ery  were  of  any  avail,  got  into  a  tree  near  the  pulpit,  and,  as  tduch^ 
perhaps,  in  despite  as  in  insult,  exposed  his  bare  posteriors  to  the 
preacher^  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  The  more  brutal  mob  ap- 
plauded him  with  lood^  laughter,  while  decent  persons  were  abashed  : 
smd  Wbitefi^id  himself  was,  for  a  moment,  confounded  ;  but  instantly 
recovering  himself,  he  appealed  to  all,  since  now  they  had  such  a 
spectacle  before  them,  whether  he  had  wronged  human  nature  ia " 
saying,  with  Bishop  Hall,  that  man,  when  left  to  himself,  is  half  a 
fiend  and  half  a  brute  ;  or,  in  calling  him,  with  William  Law,  a  mot* 
l«y  mixture  of  the  beast  and  devil !  The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon 
the  crowd,  whatever  it  might  be  upon  the  wretch  by  whom  it  was 
occasioned.  A  circumstance  at  these  adventurous  preachings  i»  men- 
tioned, which  affected  Whitefield  hiqaself,  and  must  have  produced 
eonsiderable  effect  upon  others  : — Several  childreh,  of  both  sexes^ 
used  to  sit  rOund  him,  on  the  pulpit,  while  he  preached, ^r  the  j^ur^ 
pose  of  handing  to  him  the  notes,  which  were  delivered  by  persons 
upon  whom  his  exhortations  had  acted  a^s  he  desired.-^These  poor 
children  were  exposed  to  all  the  missiles  with  which  he  was  assailed  t 
however  much  they  were  terrified  or  hurt,  they  never  shrunk,  '*  but, 
on  the  contrary,'*  says  he^  "  every  lime  I  was  struck,  they  turned 
«p  their  Kttle  weeping  eyeis,  and  seemed  to  wish  they  could  receive 
the  blows  for  me." 

Shortly  after  his  separation  from  Wesley,  some  Calvinistic  dis«* 
Senters  built  a  large  shed  for  him,  near  thie  Foundry;  upon  a  piece 
6f  ground  which  was  lent  for  the  purpose,  till  he  ishou Id  return  to 
America. — Fr^m  the  temporary  nature  of  the  structure,  they  called 
it  a  Tabernacle,  in  allusion  to  the  moveable  place  of  worship  of  th^ 
Israelites  during  their  journey  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  name 
1>eing  in  puritanical  taste,  became  the  designation  of  all  the  chapels 
^  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  this  place  Whitefield  was  assisted 
hy  Cennick,  and  others,  who  sided  with  him  at  the  division  ;  and  he 
employed  lay  preachers  with  less  reluctance  than  Wesley  had  done» 
because  the  liking  which  he  had  acquired  in  America  for  the  old 
puritans  had,  in  some  degree,  alienated  his  feelings  from  the  church, 
and  his  predestinarian  opinions  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
senters. But  Whitefield  had  neither  the  ambition  of  founding  a 
separate  community,  nor  the  talent  for  it ;  he  would  have  contented 
Minsetf  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Savannah, 
aiid  with  the  effect  which  he  produced  as  a  roving  preacher ;  aad 
Vol,  II.  21  ^ 
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CQlviniistic  Methodism,  perhaps,  might  never  htYe  been  embodietf 
ioto  a  separate  sect,  if  it  bad  not  (ound  a  patronets  in  Selin^,  Coan- 
tess  of  llunttngdon. 

This  '<  Dobje  and  elect  lady,'*  as  her  followers  have  called  her# 
was  daughter  of  WashiDgton  Earl  of  Ferrers,  and  widow  of  Tbeo» 

J)hilus  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  There  was  a  decided  insanity  in  bet 
amily.  Her  sisters-in  law,  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Margaret  Hastings* 
were  of  a  religious  temper  ;  the  former  had  been  the  patroness  of 
the  first  Methodists  at  Oxford  ;  the  latter  had  become  a  disciple^ 
and  at  length  married  Wesley's  old  pupil  and  fellow-missionary  Ing- 
ham/ Lady  Margaret  communicated  her  opinions  to  the  Countess  ; 
the  Wesleys  were  called  in  to  her,  after  a  dangerous*  iBness,  which 
bad  been  terminated  by  the  new  birth  ;  and  her  husband's  tutor. 
Bishop  Benson,  who  was  sent  for  afterwards,  in  hopes  that  he  might 
restore  her  to  a  saner  sense  of  devotion,  found  all  his  arguments 
ineffectual :  instead  of  receiving  instructions  from  him,  she  was  dis- 
posed to  be  the  teacher,  quoted  the  homilies  against  him,  insisted 
upon  her  own  interpretation  of  the  articles,  and  attacked  him  upott 
the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station.  All  this  is  said  to  have  irri- 
jtated  him  ;  the  emotion  which  he  most  needs  have  felt,  might  have 
been  more  truly,  as  well  as  more  charitably,  interpreted  ;  and  whea 
he  left  her,  he  lamented  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  upon  George 
Whitefield.  "  My  lord,"  she  replied,  **  mark  my  words  I  when  jq^ 
come  upon  your  dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  /ew  qrdinationa^ 
you  will  reflect  upon  with  complacence." 

During  the  Earl's  life  she  restrained  herself,  in  deference  to  his* 
wishes  ;  but,  becoming  mistress  of  herself,  and  of  a  liberal  income, 
at  bis  death,  she  took  a  more  decided  and  public  part,  and,  had 
means  permitted,  would  have  done  as  much  for  Methodism  9S  the 
Countess  Matilda  did  for  the  Papacy.  Upon  Whitefield's  return 
from  America,  in  1748,  he  was  invited  to  her  house  at  Chelsea  9» 
soon  as  he  landed.  And  after  he  had  officiated  there  twice « she 
wrote  to  him,  inviting  him  again,  that  some  of  the  nobility  might 
hear  him*  *'  Blessed  be  God,"  he  says,  in  his  reply,  ^'  that  the  rich 
and  great  begin  to  have  an  hearing  ear  :  I  tliink  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
pur  Lord  intends  to  give,  to  some  at  least,  an  obedient  heart.  Hohf 
wonderfully  does  our  Redeemer  deal  with  souls  !  If  they  will  hear 
the  Gospel  only  under  a  ceiled  roof,  ministers  shall  be  sent  to  theov 
there  :  if  only  in  a  churchy  or  a  field,  they  shall  have  it  there.  A 
word  in  the  lesson,  when  1  was  last  with  your  ladyship,  struck  me, 
-^Paul  preached  privately^  to  those  that  were  of  reputation,  Thia 
must  be  the  way,  I  presume,  of  dealing  with  the  nobility,  who  yet 
know  not  the  Lord."  This  is  characteristic ;  and  his  answer  to  a 
second  note,  respecting  the  time,  is  still  more  so.  *'  Ever  since  the 
reading  your  ladyship's  condescending  letter,  my  soul  has  been  over- 
powered with  His  presence,  who  is  all  in  all.  When  your  ladyship 
styled  me  your  friend,  I  was  amazed  at  your  condescension  i  but 
when  1  thought  that  Jesus  was  my  friend,  it  quite  overcame  me^ 
and  made  me  to  lie  prostrate  before  Him,  crying.  Why  me  ?  why 
me  ?  I  just  now  rose  from  the  ground,  after  praying  the  Lord  of  alL 
lords  to  water  your  soul,  honoured  madam,  every  moment.  As- 
there  seems  to  be  a  door  opening  for  the  nobility  to  hear  the  Gos- 
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Ipel,  1  will  defet*  toy  journey,  atid,  God  willing,  preach  dt  your  lady- 
-ttbip's.  Oh  that  God  toay  be  with  me,  and  make  me  humble !  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  yoar  ladyship  will  admit  me  under  youf  roof; 
much  more  am  I  amazed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  make  use  of  such 
d  creature  as  I  am  ; — quite  astonished  at  your  ladyship's  condescen- 
«ion,  and  the  unmerited  superabounding  grace  and  goodness  of  Him 
who  has  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  me."  Wesley  would  not 
have  written  in  this  strain,  which,  for  its  servile  adulation,  and  its 
canting  vanity,  might  well  provoke  disgust  and  indignation,  were  not 
the  real  genius  and  piety  of  the  writer  beyond  all  doubt.  Such, 
however,  as  the  language  is,  it  was  natural  in  Whitefield,  and  not  ill 
Buited  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Lord  Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  auditors  nl 
Chelsea :  the  Countess  had  done  well  in  inviting  those  persons  who 
^tood  most  in  need  of  repentance.     The  former  complimented  the 
preacher  with  his  usual  courtliness  ;.  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
much  moved  at  the  discourse  :  he  invited  Whitefield  to  visit  him, 
and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  pass  from  infidelity  to  Calvinism, 
if  he  could.     Lady  Huntingdon,  flattered,  perhaps,  by  the  applause 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  performance,  appointed  Whitefield 
one  of  her  'chaplains.     He,  at  this  time,  writing  to  Mr.  Wesley, 
fiays,    "  What  have  you  thought  about  a  union  ?     1  am  afraid  an 
external  one  is  impracticable.     1  find,  by  your  sermons,  that  we  dif- 
fer in  principles  more  than  I  thought,  and  I  believe  we  are  upon 
two  different  plans.     My  attachment  to  America  will  not  permit  me 
to  abide  very  long  in  England,  consequently  1  should  but  weave  a 
Penelope's  web  if  1  formed  societies  ;  and,  if  I  should  form  them,  1 
have  not  proper  assistants  to  take  care  of  them  ;  1  intend,  therefore, 
Co  go  about  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."     In  saying 
that  he  had  "  Uo  party  to  be  at  the  head  of,"  and  that,  through 
God's  grace,  he  would  have  none,  Whitefield  only  disclaimed  the 
desire  of  placing  himself  in  a  situation  which  he  was  not  competent 
to  fill  :  at  this  very  time  he  was  sufficiently  willing  that  a  party 
jshould  be  formed,  of  which  he  might  be  the  hohorary  head,  while 
the  management  was  in  other  hands.     For  he  told  the  Elect  Lady 
that  a  leader  was  wanting;  and  that  that  honour  had  been  put  on 
her  ladyship  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church, — an  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  on  (ew^  but  which  was  jan  earnest  of  what  she 
was  to  receive  before  men  and  angeb  when  time  should  be  no  more.r 
That  honour  Lady  Huntingdon  accepted.     She  built  chapels  in   va- 
rious places,  which  were  called  hers,  and  procured  Calvinistic  cler- 
gymen to  officiate  in  them.     After  a  time,  a  sufficient  supply  of 
ordained  ministers  could  not  be  found,  and  some  began  to  draw  back, 
when  they  perceived  that  the  course  of  action,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  teoded  manifestly  to  schism.     This,  however,  did  not  deter 
her  ladyship  from  proceeding ;  she  followed  the  example  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  employed  laymen  without  scruple  ;  and  as  the  chapels 
were  called  Lady  *  Huntingdon's  chapels,  the  persons  who  officiated 
were  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers.     At  length  she  set  up  a 
seminary  for  such  preachers,  at  Trevecca,  in  South  Wales  ;  and 
this  was  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  College,  and  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists went  by  the  name  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion.     The 
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temis  of  admission  were,  that  the  stndeDts  should  he  tnilj  eowertoi 
to  God,  and  resolved  to  dedicate  th^mselv^s  to  his  service.-^Durins 
three  years  they  were  to  be  boarded  and  inttracted  gratqitously,  at 
her  ladyship's  cost,  and  supplied  every  year  with  a  sqit  of  clothes,  :^ 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  either  to  take  orders,  or  enter  the 
ministry  ^mong  dissenters  of  any  denomination. 

Sincere  devotee  as  the  Coantess  was,  she  retained  much  of  the 
pride  qf  birth.  For  this  reason  VVhitefield,  who  talked  of  her  ama«^ 
zing  condescension  in  patronizing  him,  would  have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable to  her  than  Wesley,  even  if  he  had  ^not  obtained  a  prefer- 
ence in  l|er  esteem,  because  of  his  Calvinism  ;  and  perhaps  this  dis- 
position inclined  her,  unconsciously,  to  favour  a  doctrine  which 
makes  a  privileged  order  of  souls.  Wesley,  therefore,  who  eeither 
wanted,  nor  would  have  admitted,  patron  qr  patrQness  to  be  the  tem^ 
poral  head  of  tbe  societies  which  he  had  formed,  and  was  as  jittle 
likely  to  act  a  subordinate  pact  under  Lady  Huntingdon  as  under 
Count  Zinzendorf,  seems  never  to  have  been  cordially  liked  by  her, 
and  gradually  grew  into  disfavour.  The  reconciliation  with  Whker 
^eld  was,  perhaps,  produced  more  by  a  regard  to  appearances  on 
both  sidei^,  than  hy  any  feeling  on  either.  Such  a  wound  as  hifd 
heen  made  iq  theif  friei^dship  always  leaves  a  scar,  however  well  it 
|Day  have  heal^.  They  interchanged  letters,  not  very  frequently  ; 
and  they  preached  occasionally  in  each  other's  pulpits  ;  but  there 
was  no  cordial  intercourse,  no  hearty  co-operation.  Whitefield  saw^ 
^d  disapproved  in  Wesley,  th&t  ambition  of  which  the. other  wat 
not  conscious  in  himself,  largely  as  it  entered  into  the  elements' of 
his  character  ;  and  Wesley,  on  the  Other  hand,  who  felt  his  own  «<?• 
I^eriority  in  intellect  and  knowledge,  regarded,  probably, ^as  a  weak«t 
Bess,  the  homage  which  was  paid  by  Whitefield  to  persons  in  high 
life.  Yet  they  did  justice  to  each  other's  intentions  and  virtues ; 
and  old  feelings  squietimes  rose  again,  as  from  the  dead,  like^  the 
hlossoming  of  spring  flowers  in  autumn,  which  remind  us  that  the 
season  of  hope  and  qf  joyance  is  gpne  by.  It  is  pleasant  to  observe* 
that  this  tenderaesa  increased  as  they  advanced  toward  fhe  decline  of 
life.  When  WhUefield  returned  from  America  to  England  for  the 
last  time,  Wesley  was  struck  with  the  change  in  his  appearance  : 
'<  he  se eased, "  says  he  in  his  Journal,  *' to  be  an  old  man,  being 
fairly  worn  out  in  his  Master's  service,  though  he  has  hardly  sees 
fifty  years  ;  and  yet  it  pleases  God  that  I,  who  am  now  ^i  my  slxty^ 
third  year,  f^nd  no  disorder,  no  weakness,  no  decay,  no  difference 
from  what  I  was  at  iive-and-twen|y  ;  only  that  I  have  fewer  teeth, 
and  BHpre  gray  hairs." 

Lady  Huntingdon  bad  collected  about  her  ^  knot  of  Calvinistic 
plergy,  some  of  them  of  high  birth,  and  abounding  as  much  with  bi*; 
gotry  and  intolerance  as  with  zeal.  Whiteiield,  however,  at  thie 
time,  to  use  Wesley's  language*  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and  love. 
**  Bigotry,"  said  be,  "  cannot  stand  before  him,  but  hides  its  head 
wherever  he  comes.  My  brother  and  I  conferred  with  him  every 
day  ;  and,  letthe  honourable  men  do  what  they  please,  we  resolved^ 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  go  on  hand  in  hand,  through  honour  and  dis*^ 
honour."  Accordingly  Wesley  preached  in  the  Countess's  chapeK 
where,  he  8ays»  many  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  him,  aa^ 
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iffh^^reyit  appears,  that  he  did  not  ex{>ect  tabe  often  incited ;  for  h0 
fuids,  {hat  he  was  in  no  coocero  whether  he  preached  there  again  or 
not.  Whitefield  and'Uowel  Harris  (a  n^an  whose  ^genuine  charity 
jvas  DO  ways  corrupted  by  his  opinions),  attended  at  the  next  Confer'^ 
ence. 

This  union  continaed  till  Whitefield  returned  to  America,  in  17^9^ 
and  died  there  in  the  following  year.  A  fear  of  outliving  his  useful- 
peBS  had  often  depressed  him  :  and  one  day,  when  giving  way  to  an 
irritable  te^aper,  he  bfought  tears  from  one  who  had  not  deaerv^" 
auch  treatment^  he  burst  into  tears  himself,  and  exclaimed,  ^'  I  shall 
iive  to  be  a  poor  peevish  old  man,  and  every  body  'will  be  tired  of 
me !"— He  wished,  for  a  suddea  death,  and  that  blessing  was  so  far 
▼oucbsafed  him,  that  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  was  only  of  a  few 
hours'  continuance.  It  was  a  fit  of  asthma  i  when  it  seized  him  first, 
one  of  his  friends  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  not  preach  so  of<^ 
ten ;  and  his  reply  was,  **  I  had  rather  wear  out  than  rust  out."  He 
died  at  Newburyport,  in  New-England,  and,  according  to  his  own 
desire;  was  buried  before  the  pulpit,  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
thattown^  Every  mark  of  respect  was  shown  to  his  remains:  all 
the  bells  in  the  town  tolled,  and  the  «hips  in  the  harbour  fired 
mourning  guns,  and  hung  their  flags  half-mast  high. ^  In  Georgia,  ^ 
the  black  cloth  in  the  storeis  was  bought  up,  and  the  church  was 
hung  with  black  :  the  governor  and  council  met  at  the  state-hous^ 
in  deep,  raourning,  and  went  in  procession  to  hear  afuneil^al  sermon. 
]Puneral  honours  also  were  performed  throughout  the  tabernacles  ia 
£ngland.  He  had  been  asked  who  should  preach  his  funeral  ser-< 
Dion,  in  case  of*hts  dying  abroad  :  whether  it  should  be  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  had  always  replied,  he  is  the  man.  Mr.  Wesley, 
therefore,  by  desire  of  the  executors,  preached  at  the  tabernacle  in 
Tottenham-court  tload,  (the  hi'gh^churcfi  of  the  sect,)  and  in  man^^ 
olher  places  did'  the  same,  wishing,  be  said,  to  show  all  possible  re« 
5pect  to  the  memory  of  so  great  aiid  good  a  man.  Upon  this  occaj»rofi 
be  expresses  a  hope  in  his  Journal,  that  God  had  now  given  abloir 
to  that  bigotry  which  had  prevailed  for  tnany  years  :  but  it  broke 
oat  ere  long^  with  more  viruledce  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Wesley's  endeaVoiirs  to  guard  his  foHowctj* 
against  the  Antinomian  errors,  the  stream  of  Methodism  had  set  in 
that  way.  It  ia  a  course  which  enthusiasm  naturally  takes,  wherever, 
from  a  blind  spirit  of  antipathy  to  the  Romanists,  solilidianism  is 
preached.  To  correct  this  perilous  tendency,  (for,  of  all  doctrinal 
errors,  there  is  none  of  which  the  practical  consequences  are  so 
pernicious,)  Wesley  said,  in  the  Conference  of  1771,  "  Take  heed 
to  your  doctrine  !  we  have  leaned  too  much'toward  Calvinism.  1. 
With  regard  to  man's  faitffulpess :  our  Lord  himself  taught  us  to  use 
the  expression,  and  we  ought  nevei^to  be  ashamed  pf  it.  ?,  With  r®'' 
gard  to  wofkmg  for  life :  this  also  our  liord  has  expressly  com- 
.  knanded  us.  Labour,  i^a^s^s,  literally,  'workfor  ih$  meat  that  endur 
reth  to  everlasting  life ^  3.  We  have  received  it  as  a  malcim,  that  a 
man  is  to  do  nothing  in  prder  to  justification.  Nothing  can-  be  more 
false.  Whoever  desires  to  find  favour  with  God,  should  cease  frotn 
nvil,  and  learn  to  dowelL  Whoever  repents,  should  do  works  meet 
far  repentance.     And  if  this  is  n#t  in  order  to  fipd  favour,  what  does 
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he  do  tbem  for  ?  Is  not  this  salTation  by  works  ?  Not  by  the  ineWI 
of  work?,  bnt  by  works  as  a  condition.  What  have  we  then  h^n 
disputing  about  for  these  thirty  years  ?  I  am  afraid  about  words.  As 
to  merit  itself,  of  which  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  ar^ 
rewarded  according  to  our  works^  yea,  because  of  our  works.  How 
does  this  differ  from  for  the  sake  of  our  works  ?  And  how  differs  this 
from  secundum  merita  operum,  as  our  works  deserve  ?  Can  you  split 
this  hair  ?  I  doubt  I  cannot. — Does  not  talking  of  a  justified  or  sanc-^ 
Itfied  state  tend  to  mislead  men  ?  almost  naturally  leading  them  to 
trust  in  what  was  done  in  one  moment ;  whereas  we  are  every  hour^ 
and  every  moment,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  God,  according  to  out 
works ;  according  to  the  whole  of  our  inward  tempers,  and  our  out- 
ward behaviour." 

This  language,  candid,  frank,  and  reasonable  as  it  is, — ;in  every 
way  honourable  to  Mr.  Wesley,  shocked  the  high-flying  Calvinists., 
The  alarm  was  taken  at  Trevecca  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spe*. 
eious  liberality  which  had  been  professed.  Lady  Huntingdon  decla- 
red, that  i^boever  did  not  fully  disavow  these  minutes,  must  quit  the 
college.  The  students  aiid  masters  were  called  upon  ^^  deliver  their 
Sentiments  in  writing,  without  reserve.  The  superintendent,  in  so 
doing,  explained,  vindicated,  and  approved  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Wes^ 
ley,  though  he  considered  the  wording  as  unguarded,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit;  and  he  resigned  his  appointment  accbrdingly, 
wishing  that  the  Countess  might  find  a  minister  to  preside  there  less 
insufficient  than  himself,  and  more  willing  to  go  certain  lengths  in 
party  spirit. 

Jean  Guillaume  de  la  Flechere,  who  thus  withdrew  from  Tre- 
vecca, was  a  man  of  rare  talents,  and  rarer  virtue.  No  age  or 
country  has  ever  produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety,  or  more 
perfect  charity  ;  no  church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apostolic 
minister.  He  was  born  at  Nyon,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  of  a  respect- 
able Bernese  family,  descended  from  a  noble  'house  in  Savoy. 
Having  been  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Geneva,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  resolved  to 
seek  preferment  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  service,  and  was 
ordered  to  Brazil.  A  lucky  accident,  which  confined  him  to  bis 
bed  when  the  ship  sailed,  saved  him  from  a  situation  where  his  fine 
intellect  would  have  been  lost,  and  his  philanthropic  piety  would 
have  had  no  room  to  display  itself.  He  left  Portugal  for  the  pros- 
pect of  active  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  prospect  also 
being  disappointed  by  peace,  he*  came  over  to  England,  improved 
himself  in  the  language,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill, 
of  Fern  Hall,  in  Shropshire.  The  love  of  God  and  of  man  abounded 
in  his  heart ;  and  finding,  among  the  Methodists,  that  sympathy 
which  he  desired,  he  joined  them,  and,  for  a  time,  took  to  ascetic 
eoursefi,  of  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  the  error.  He  lived 
on  vegetables,  and,  for  some  time,  on  milk  and  water,  and  bread  ; 
he  sat  up  two  whole  nights  in  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  pray- 
ing, and  reading  and  meditating  on  religious  things  ;  and,  on  the  other 
nights,  never  allowed  himself  to  sleep,  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his 
attention  to  the  book  before  hira.     At  length,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
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iriendfl,  ItTr.  Hill,  9nd^f  Mr.  Westey^  whom  he  consulted,  he  tool 
'Orders  in  the  English  church.  The  ordination  took  place  in  the 
Chapel-Royal,  St.  James's,  and,  as  sooii  as  it  was  over,  he  went  to 
^e  Methodist  chapel  in  West-street,  where  he  assisted  in  adminis^ 
teriog  the  Lord's  Supper.  Wesley  had  neVer  received  so  seafon* 
able  an  assistance.  *'  How  woEiderfnl  &re  the  ways  of  God!"  ^aid 
be,  in  his  Journal.  '*  When  my  bodily  strength  failed,  and  none  ih 
England  were  able  and  willing  to  assist  me,  He  sent  m^  help  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  an  help  meet  for  me  in  every  re-* 
spect.  Where  could  1  have  found  such  another!"  It  proved  a 
xnore  efficient  aod  important  help  than  Mr.  'Wesley  could  then  have 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Fletcher  (for  so  he  now  called  himself^  being  completely  anglici- 
-sed,)  incurred  some  displeasure,  by  the  decided  manner  in  i^hrch  he 
connected,  himself  with  the  Methodists :  neither  bis  talents  nor  hid  vir* 
tues  were  yet  understood  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.  By  Mr.  Hill's 
Bieans,  however,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Madely,  in 
Shropshire,  about  three  years  after  his  ordination.  It  is  sji  populous' 
Tillage,  in  which  there  were  extensive  collieries  and  iron  works  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was,  in  consequence,  what,  to 
the  reproach  and  curse  of  England,  it  generally  is,  wherever  mineft 
er  manufactures  of  any  kind  have  brought  together  a  crowded  po-< 
polation.  Mr.  Fletcher  had,  at  one  time,  officiated  there  as  curate  ; 
lie  now  entered  upon  his  duty  with  zeal  proportioned  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  service  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  perforn^. 
That  zeal  made  him  equally  disregardful  of  appearances  and  of  dan- 
ger. The  whole  rents  of  his  small  patrtmdnial  estate  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  we  re.  set  apart  for  charitable  uses,  and  he  drew  so  liberally 
from  bis  other  funds  for  the  same  purpose,  that  his  furniture  and 
wardrobe  were  not  spared.  Because  some  of  his  remoter  parish- 
ioners excused  themselves  for  not  attending  the  morning  service, 
j^y  pleading  that  they  did  not  wake  early  enough  to  get  their  famihesr 
ready,  for  some  months  he  set  out  every  Sunday,  at  five  o'clock, 
with  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  went  round  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
parish,  to  call  up  the  people.  And  wherever  hearers  could  be 
collected  in  the  surroutiding  country,  within  ten  of  fifteen  miles, 
thither  he  went  to  preach  to  them  on  week  days,, though  he  seldom 
got  home  before  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  At  first,  the  rabble  of 
his  parishioners  resented  the  manner  in  which  be  ventured  to  re 
prove  and  exhort  them  in  the  midst  of  their  lewd  revels  and  riotous 
meetings  ;  for  he  would  frequently  burst  in  upon  them,  without  any 
fear  of  the^  consequence  to  himself.  The  publicans  and  maltmeii' 
were  bis  especial  enemies.  A  mob  of  colliers,  who  were  one  day 
¥aiting  a  bull,  determined  to  pull  him  off  his  horse  as  he  went  to 
preach,, set  the  dogs  upon  him,  and,  in  their  own  phrase,  bait  the 
parson ;  but  the  bull  bro^e  loose,  and  dispersed  them  before  he 
arrived.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  which  his  eccentri- 
eities  excited,  not  from  the  ignorant  only,  but  from  some  of  the  neigh^ 
bouring  clergy  and  magistrates,  he  won  upon  the  people,  rude  and 
brutal  as  they  were,  by  the  invincible  benevolence  which  was,  ma~ 
Oifeftted  in  his  whole  manner  of  life  ;  till  at  length  his  church,  which 
at  first  had  been  so  scantily  attended^  that  he  was  divcouraged  as 
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well  as  mbrtffted  by  the  smalloess  of  the  congregatimi,  began  t(^ 
Overflow. 

Such  was  the  person  whOj  withoat  any  emolumeat,  had  under- 
taken the  charge  of  flnperintending,  in  occasional  Fiaita,  the,  college^ 
at  Trevecca,  and  who  withdrew  from  that  charge  when  Lady 
Hui{tingdon  called  upon  all  persons  in  that  seminary  to  disavow  the 
doctrines  of  Mr.  Wesley'a  minutes,  or  leave  the  place.  He  hadi 
at  that  time  no  intention  or  apprehension  of  taking  any  farther  part 
in  the  dispute.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Honourable  Walter  Shirley, 
one  of  her  Ladyship's  chaplains,  and  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  whor 
had  formed  a  party  under  her  patronage,  sent  forth  a  circular  letter^ 
stating,  that  whereas  Mr.  Wesley's  next  Conference  was  to  be  held 
at  Bristol,  it  was  proposed  by  Lady  Huntingdon^  and  many  other 
Christian  friends,  to  have  a  meeting  id  that  city  at  the  same  -time,  ai 
such  principal  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  disapproved  of 
'  the  obnoxious  minutes ;  and  as  the  doctrines  therein  avowed  were 
thought  injurious  to  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  it 
ivas  further  proposed,  that  these  persons  should  go  in  a  body  to  the 
Conference,  and  insist  upon  a  formal  recatitation  of  the  said  minutes, 
and,  in  case  of  a  reiusal,  «ign  and  publish  theiir  protest  against  them* 
«•  Your  presence.  Sir,"  the  letter  proceeded,  **  is  pairticularly  re- 
quested ;  but  if  it  should  not  suit  your  convenience  to  be  there,  it 
is  desired  that  you  will  transmit  your  sentiments  on  the  subject  to 
such  person  as  you  think  proper  to  produce  them.  It  is  submitted 
to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be  right,  in  the  opposition  to  be  made- 
to  such  a  dreadful  heresy,  to  recommend  it  to  as  many  of  your 
Christian  friends,  as  well  of  the  Dissenters  as  of  the  established 
Church,  as  you  can  prevail  on,  to  be  there,  the  cause  being  of  s^ 
public  a  nature."  Lodgings  were  to  be  provided  for  the  persons 
who  attended.   . 

The  proceedings  were  not  so  furious  as  might  have  been  expect* 
ed  from  a  declaration  of  war  like  this.  The  heat  of  the  Calvinistic 
party  seemed  to  have  spent  itself  in  the  first  explosion.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley was  truly  a  man  of  peace :  and  when  the  Conference  and  the 
anti-council  met,  the  result,  unlike  that  of  most  other  pitched  dis- 
putations upon  points  of  theology,  was  something  like  an  accommo- 
dation. The  meeting  was  managed  witb  perfect  temper  on  both 
sides,  and  with  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  Shirley  himself; 
a  man  whose  intentions  were  better  than  his  judgment.  Mr.  Wesley 
and  the  Conference  declared,  that,  in  framing  the  obnoxious  minutes, 
no  such  meaning  was  intended  as  was  imputed  to  them.  '^  We  ab- 
hor," they  said,  "  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  as  a  most 
perilous  and  abominable  doctrine  ;  and  as  the  said  minutes  are  not 
sufficiently  guarded  in  the  way  they  are  expressed,  we  hereby  «o* 
lemnly  declare,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  have  no  trust  or  con- 
fidence but  in  the  alone  merits  of  oui:  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
justification  or  salvation,  either  in  life,  death,  or  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  though  no  one  is  a  real  Christian  believer  (and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  saved)  who  doth  not  good  works,  where  there  is 
time  and  opportunity,  yet  our  works  have  no  pari  in  meriting  or 
purchasing  our  justification,  either  in  whole  or  in  part."  Mr. 
Shirley  declared  himself  satisfied  with  this  declatatioD,  and  the  in- 


fervievf  was  conckidlid  with  prayer,  aod  prbfesstons  of  pea<^^  alnd 
love. 

These  were  bat  fHllack}Q8  %ippearance&  *.  the  old  question  had  beeti 
mooted^  aodthe  ^  dispute  brcrke  out  with  greater  violence  than  even 
Od  the  part  of  the  Arminians  it'was  carried  On  by  Walter  Sellon, 
wh^  was  orii^inally  a  baker^  then  one  ef  Wesley's  lay  preachers,  and 
h«d  afterwards,  by  means  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  influence,  t>btained 
orders  ;  by  Thomas  Olivers^  who,  like  a  sturdy  and  honest  Welsh- 
man  as  he  was,  refused,  at  the  Conference,  to  subscribe  the  declara* 
tion  *y  and  by  Mr,  Fletcher.  On  the  part  of  the  Calvihists,  the 
most  conspicuous  writers  were  the  brothers  Richard  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  Augustus  Montague  Toplady,  vicar 
of^Broad.Hembury,  in  Devonshire.  Never  were  arty  writings  more 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  essential  acid  of  Caiivinrsm,  than  those 
c>f  the  predestinarian  champions.  It  would  scarcely  be  credible, 
that  three  persons,  of  good  birth  and  education,  and  of  unquestiona- 
ble .goodness  and  piety,  should  have  carried  on  controversy  in  so  vile 
a  ihanner,  and  with  so  detestable  a  spirit,-^if  the  hatred  of  theolo" 
giaos  had  not,  unhappily,  become  proverbial.  Berridge,  of  Everton^ 
aUo^  who  was  buffoon  as  well  as  fanatic,  engaged  on  their  side  :  and 
even  Harvey's  nature  was  so  fhr  soured  by  his  opinions,  that  he  wrote 
in  an  acrimonious  style  against  Mr.  Wesley,  whose  real  piety  he 
knew,  and  whom  he  had  once  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father. 

The  ever  memorable  Toplady,  as  his  admirers  call  him,  and  who, 
they  say,  *'  stands  paramount  in  the  plenitude  of  dignity  above  most 
e£  hts  contemporaries,"  was  bred  at  Westminster,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  sermon  of 
an  ignorant  lay  preacher,  in  a  barn  in  Ireland^  He  was  an  injudi- 
eious  mao,  hasty  in  forming  conclusions,  and  intemperate  in  advancing 
them  ;  but  his  intellect  was  quick  and  lively,  and  bis  manner  oi 
writing,  thofigh  coarse,  wns  always  vigorous,  and  sometimes  fortu- 
nate* A  little  before  that  Conference  which  brought  out  the  whole 
Calvinistic  force  against  Wesley,  Mr.  Toplady  published  a  Treatise 
upon  absolute  Predestination,  chiefly  translated  from  the  Latin  of^ 
Zanchius.  Mr.  Wesley  set  forth  an  analysis  of  this  treatise,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  its  monstrous  doctrine,  and  concluded  in  these 
words  :  "  The  sum  of  all  this  ; — ooe  in  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind 
are  elected  ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated.  The  elect  shall  j  / 
be  saved,  do  what  they  will  ;  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do  '^ 
what  they  pan.     Reader,  believe  this,  or  be  damned.     Witness  my 

hand,  A — ■ — —  T •  ."     Toplady  denied  the  consequences,  and 

accused  Mr.  Wesley  of  intending  to  palm  the  paragraph  on  the  world 
as  his.  ^*  In  almost  any  other  case/'  said  he,  ''a  similar  forgery 
would  transmit  the  criminal  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  if  not  to  Tyhurn« 
The  Satanic  guilt  of  the  person  who  could  excogitate  and  publish  to 

*  The  sort  of  recantetion  wbich  was  made  in  this  declaration  gavtf  ocicasion  to  the  foUowioff  verses 
Hy  one  of  the  hostile  party : 

'  Whereas  the  religion,  and  fate  of  three  nations, 

Dejpend  ^a  the  importance  ef  our  conversations : 
Wnereas  some  objections  are  thrown  in  our  way, 
And  \^orda  have  been  construed  to  mean  what  they  say ) 
Be  it  known,  from  henceforth,  to  each  friend  and  each  hrotbcfi 
Whene'er  we  say  one  tluiig)  we  mean  quite  another. 

Vol.  II.  22  . 
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the  world  a  pbtUioD  like  that,  baffles  all  power  of  descriptioiii.aftdf 

is  only  to  be  exceeded  (if  exceedable)  by  the  sataoic  shamelesaneas 
which  dares  to  lay  the  black  position  at  the  door  of  other  nea.'' 

Most  certaioly  Mf.  Wesley  had  do  intenttoo  that  this  passage 
should  pass  for  Mr.  Toplady's  writing.  He  gave  it  as  the  suoiof 
bis  doctrine  ;  and,  stripping  that  doctrine  of  all  disguise,  exposed  it 
thus  in  its  naked  monsiro^ity.  After  vindicating  himself  by  «tatiBg 
tliis,  he  left  Olivers  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  his  incensed  aa- 
tagonist.  This  provoked  Toplady  the  more.  **^Let  Mr.  Wesley r" 
•aid  he,  '^  fight  bis  own  battles.  1  am  as  ready  as  ever  to  meet  him 
with  the  sling  of  reason  and  the  stone  of  God's  word  in  my  hand. 
But  let  him  not  fight  by  proxy  ;  let  bis  cobblers  keep  to  their  stalls  ; 
let  his  tinkers  mend  their  brazen  vessels  ;  let  his  barbers  confine 
themselves  to  their  blocks  and  basins  ;  let  his  blacksmiths  blow  more 
suitable  coals  than  those  of  nice  controversy  :  every  man  in  bis  own 
order."  And,  because  Olivers  had  been  a  shoemaker,  he  attacked 
him  on  that  score  with  abusive  ridicule,  both  in  prose  and  in  rhyme.* 
But  when  be  spoke  of  Wesley  himself,  and  Wesley's  doctrines,  it 
was  with  a  bitterer  temper*  The  very  titles  which  he  affixed  to  his 
writings  were  in  the  manner  of  Martin  Marprelate, — **  More  Work 
j[br  Mr.  John  Wesley  ;" — *'  An  Old  Fox  tarred  and  feathered  :''  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  sectarian  scurrility,  from  the 
truculent  libellers  of  the  puritanical  age,  with  whom  he  sympathized 
almost  as  much  in  opinions  as  in  temper.  Blunders  and  blasphe- 
mies, he  said,  were  two  species  of  commodities  in  which  Mr.  Wes* 
ley  had  driven  a  larger  traffic,  than  any  other  blunder  merchant  this 
country  had  produced.  Considered  as  a  reasoner,  he  called  him  one 
of  the  most  contemptible  writers  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper. — And, 
*'  abstracted  from  all  warmth,  and  from  all  prejudices,"  says  he*  '*  I 
believe  him  to  be  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel  system  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  island."  The  same  degree  of  coolness  and 
impartiality  appeared  when  he  spoke  of  the  doctrines  which  he 

*  Ue  makes  Wtdey  speftk  of  him  thus,  in  a  dog^rel  cUaloc;i]e  r 

I've  Thomas  Olivers,  the  cobbler, 

(So  stall  in  En^ laml  holds  a  nobler,) 

A  wi|^ht  of  talents  universal, 

Whereof  I'll  give  a  brief  rehearsal; 

He  wields  beyund  most  other  men, 

His  awi,  his  razor,  and  his  pen ; 

My  iieard  he  shaves,  repairs  my  shoe» 

And  writes  roy  panegyric  too } 

He,  with  one  brandi&h  of  his  qulD, 

Can  knock  down  Topkdy  and  Hill ; 

With  equal  ease,  whene'er  there's  needr 

Can  darn  my  stockings  and  my  creed  ', 

Can  drive  a  nail,  or  ply  the  needle, 

Hem  handkerchief,  and  scrape  the  addle  j 

Chop  loeic  as  an  ass^ chews  thistle, 

More  skiifuUy  tlian  you  can  whistle i 

And  then  wheti  he  philosophizes, 

Mo  son  of  Crispin  half  so  wise  i«. 

Of  all  my  ragged  regiment 

This  cobbler  gives  me  most  content; 

My  loreeries  and  faith's  defender, 

My  barber,  champion,  and  shoe-mender. 
In  privale,  however,  Toptady  did  justice  to  this  ttotaronist  After  a  chance  interview  wftfc  Um, 
which,  for  its  good  humour,  was  creditable  to  both  narues,  he  says,  to  a  correspondent,  •*  To  say  the 
truth,!  am  glad  I  saw  Mr.  Olivers,  for  he  appears  to  be  a  person  of  stronger  sense,  and  betto-  be- 
haviour,  than  I  imagined.  Had  his  understanding  been  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  I  beUev« 
he  would  have  made  some  figure  in  life."  I  have  never  seen  Olivers'  pamphlet,  bujt  he  had  thexicht 
tide  of  the  argument;  and,  if  he  had  not  maintained  his  cause  with  respectable  ability,  his  tfwse 
woHi4  JMt  have  b«tB  sanctioned  (on  such  an  occasion)  by  Wesley,and  praised  by  Fktdttr* 
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«|ipioiedr  He  insisted  that  Socitius  aiid  ^Arminios  were  tbe  two 
necessary  supporters  of  a  free-willer's  coat  of-arms  ;  •*  for,"  said  hfe, 
in  his  vigorous  mauner,  **  Arminiauism  is  the  head,  and  Socinianisoi 
the  tail  of  one  and  theself-same  serpent ;  and,  when  the  head  works 
itself  in,  it  will  soon  draw  the  tail  after  it."  A  tract  of  Wesley's,  in 
which  the  fatal  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  controverted  and  exposed, 
Ire  calls  ^*  the  famous  Moortields  powder,  whose  chief  ingredients 
«ire  an  equal  portion  of  gross  Heathenism,  Pelagtanism,  Mahometan- 
ism,  Popery,  Manichaeism,  Ranterism,  and  Antinomianism,  culled, 
dried,  and  pulverized,  and  mingled  with  as  much  palpable  Atheism 
as  you  can  scrape  together."  And  he  asserted,  and  attempted  to 
prove,  that  Armioianism  and  Atheism  came  to  the  same  thing.  A 
more  unfair  reasoner  has  seldom  entered  the  lists  of  theological  con- 
troversy, and  yet  he  was  not  so  uncharitable  as  his  writings,  nor  by 
any  means  so  bad  as  his  opinions  might  easily  have  made  him.  He 
much  questioned  whether  an  Arminian  could  go  to  heaven  ;  and  of 
course  must  have  supposed  that  Wesley,  as  the  Arch-Arminian  of 
the  age,  bore  about  him  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  Nevertheless,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  '*  God  is  witness  how  earnestly  I  wish  it 
may  consist  with  the  Divine  will,  to  todch  the  heart  and  open  the  eyes 
of  that  unhappy  man  !  1  hold  it  as  much  my  duty  to  pray  for  bis 
conversion,  as  to  expose  the  futility  of  his  railings  against  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel."  And,  upon  a  report  of  Wesley's  death,  he  would 
have  stopped  the  publication  of  one  of  his  bitter  diatribes,  for  the 
purpose  of  expunging  whatever  reflected  with  asperity  upon  the 
dead.     There  was  no  affectation  in  this  ;  the  letters  in  which  these 

.  redeeming  feelings  appear  were  not  intended  or  expected  to  go 
abroad  into  the  world.  The  wise  and  gentle  Tillotson  has  observed, 
that  we  shall  have  two  wonders  in  heaven  ;  the  one,  how  many 
come  to  be  absent  whom  we  expected  to  find  there  ;  the  other,  how 
many  are  there  whom  we  had  no  hope  of  meeting. 

Toplady  said  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  works,  that,  in  the  very  few  pages 
which  he  had  perused,  the  serious  passages  were  dulness  double-  ^  ; 
condensed,  and  the  lighter  pjissiiges  impudence  double-distilled  :^   ' 
••  So  hardened  was"  his  own  **  front,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  ex- 
pressions, "  and  so  thoroughly  was  he  drenched  in  the  petrifying 

'  water  of  a  party."  If  ever  true  Christian  charity  was  manifested  in 
polemical  writing,  it  was  by  Fletcher  of  Madely.  Even  theological 
controversy  never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  irritated  his  heavenly  tem- 
per. On'  sending  the  manuscript  of  his  first  Check  to  Antinomian- 
ism to  a  friend  much  younger  than  himself,  he  says,  *'  I  beg,  as 
upon  my  bended  knees,  you  would  revise  and  correct  it,  and  take  off 
qupd  durius  sonat  in  point  of  works,  reproof,  and  style,  1  have  fol- 
lowed my  light,  which  is  but  that  of  smoking  flax  :  put  yours  to 
mine.  I  am  charged  hereabouts  with  scattering  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death.  Quench  some  of  my  brands  ;  blunt  some  of  ray  arrows  ; 
and  take  off  all  my  deaths,  except  that  which  I  design  for  Antinomi- 
anism."— **  For  the  sake  of  candour,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, "  of  truth,  of  peace, — for  the  Reader's  sake,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  the  honour  of  Christianity,  whoever  ye 
are  that  shall  next  enter  the  lists  against  us,  do  not  wire-draw  the 
controversy,  by  uncharitably  attacking  our  persons,  and  absurdljr 
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jadgiBf  our  tpirito,  instead  of  weighing  our  argameots,  and  cotm- 
dering  the  scriptures  which  we  produce ;  nor  pass  over  fifly  soitd 
reasons,  and  a  hundred  plain  passages;  to  cavil  about  non-essentials,  > 
and  to  lay  the  stress  of  your  answer  upon  mistakes,  which  do  not  af- 
fect the  strength  of  the  caose^  and  which  we  are  ready  to  correct  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  pointed  out.  I  take  the  Searcher  of  hearts^ 
and  my  judicious  unprejudiced  readers  to  witness,  that  through  th^ 
whole  of  this  controversy,  far  from  concealing  the  most  plausible 
objections,  or  avoiding  the  strongest  arguments  which  are  or  may  be 
advanced  against  our  reconciling  doctrine,  1  have  carefully  searched 
them  out,  and  endeavoured  to  encounter  them  as  epeoty  as  David 
did  Goliath.  Had  our  opponents  followed  this  method,  1  doolrtiiot 
but  the  controversy  would  have  ended  long  ago,  in  the  destruction  of 
our  prejudices,  and  in  the  rectifying  of  our  mistakes,  Oh-l  if  we 
preferred  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  finding  out  the  truth*,  to  the 
pitiful  honour  of  pleasiPg  a  party,  or  of  vindicating  our  own  mis* 
takes,  how  sooo  vruuld  the  useful  fan  of  scriptural,  logical,  and  bro* 
therly  controversy  purge  the  floor  of  the  Church !  How  soon  would 
the  light  of  truth,  and  the  flame  of  love,  burn  the  chafi'  of  error,  land 
the  thorns  of  prejudice,  with  fire  unquenchable  !'* 

In  such  a  temper  did  this  saintly  man  address  himself  to  the  work 
of  controversy  ;  and  he  carried  it  on  with  corref^l^ondefit  candour, 
and  with  distinguished  ability.  His  manner  is  diffuse,  and  the  florid 
parts,  and  the  unction,  betray  their  French  origin  ;  but  the  reasocK 
ingis  acute  and  clear ;  the  spirit  of  his  writing  is  beautiful,  and  he 
was  master  of  the  subject  in  ^11  its  bearings.  His  great  object  was 
to  conciliate  the  two  parties,  and  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Soli* 
fidian  and  Pelagian  errors.  For  this  purpose  he  composed  a  trea^^ 
tise,  which  he  called  an  <'  Equal  Check  to  Pharisaism  and  Antinomic 
anism  ;  or,  Scripture  Scales  to  weigh  the  gold  of  gospel  trqth,  and  to 
balance  a  multitude  of  opposite  scriptures/'  Herein  he  brought  to* 
gether,  side  by  side,  the  opposite  texts;  and  showed  how  they  quali- 
fied each  other  :  the  opinion  which  he  inferred  seems  to  correspond 
more  nearly  with  that  of  Baxter  than  of  any  other  divine.  He  traced, 
historically,  the  growth  of  both  the  extremes  against  which  he 
contended.  Luther,  being  an  Augustinian  monk,  brought  with  him, 
from  his  convent,  the  favourite  opinions  of  Augustine,  to  which  he 
became  the  more  attached,  beca^ise*  of  the  value  which  the  Romanists 
afiixed  to  their  superstitious  works,  and  the  fooleries  and  abomina* 
tions  which  had  sprung  from  this  cause.  Most  of  the  reformers,  and 
more  especially  Calvin,  took  the  sanie  ground.  The  Jesuits,  seeing 
their  error,  inclined  the  Romish  church  to  the  opposite  extreme  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  Jansenios  formed  a  Calvinistic  party  among  the 
Catholics,  while  Arminius  tempered  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
churches.  Antinomianism  was  the  legitimate  consequence  on  the  - 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  that  the  English  clergy  were 
tending  toward  Pelagianism  on  the  other.  His  great  object  was  to 
trim  the  balance,  and,  above  all,  to  promote  Christian  charity  and 

*  Thus  the  old  aotiior  of  Neonomianisni  unmasked,  pkces  «  The  CaMnian  Society  in  (rracioof- 
gtreet,at  tlie  sivn  of  the  Geneva  arms,  just  opposite  to  the  sign  of  Cardinal  BeUarmine's  Head,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bridge  that  crosses  Reformation  River,  that  divides  between  the  Protestaut  and  Fo- 

ffl^h  f ^ — " 
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Cbrislran  union.  **  Mj  regard  for  unity,"  said  he,  "  recovers  my 
drooping  spirits,  and  adds  new  strength  to  my  wasted  body;  (he  was 
heliered,  at  that  iioiey  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption  ;)  I 
«top  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  over  which  1  bend,  and,  as  the  blood 
oozing  from  my  decayed  lungs  does  not  permit  me  vocally  to  address 
my  contending  brethren,  by  means  of  my  pen  1  will  ask  them,  if  they 
can  properly  receive  the  holy  communion^  while  they  wilfully  re- 
main in  disunion  with  their  brethren,  from  whom  controversy  has 
needlessly  parted  them."  He  was  then  about  to  leave  England,  for 
what  appeared  to  be  a  forlorn  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  his  na- 
tive air  ;  but,  before  his  depart^ire^  he  expressed  a  desire  of  seeing 
those' pers^ons  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  this  controversy, 
that,  ''  all  doctrinal  differences  apart,  he  might  testify  his  sincere  re- 
gret for  having  given  them-  the  least  displeasure,  and  receive  from 
them  some  condescending  assurance  of  reconciliation  and  good-will.*' 
All  of  them  had  not  generosity  enough  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  they 
who  did  were  edified,  as  well  as  affected,  by  the  interview  ;  and  some 
of  them,  who  had  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  before,  '*  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfaction,'*  says  his  biographer,  *<  at  being  in- 
ti'oduced  to  the  company  of  one  whose  air  and  countenance  bespoke 
him  fkted  rather  for  the  society  of  angels  than  the  conversation  of 
.men."  Upon  the  score  of  controversial  offences,  few  men  have 
ever  had  so  little  need  to  ask  forgiveness. 

When  Mr.  Fletcher  offended  his  antagonists,  it  was  not  by  any  per- 
Aooalities,  or  the  slightest  breathing  of  a  malicious  spirit,  hut  by  the 
ironical  manner  in  which  he  displayed  the  real  nature  of  their  nion- 
strous  doctrine.  For  his  talents  were  of  the  quick  mercurial  kind  ; 
bis  fancy  was  always  active,  and  he  might  have  held  no  inconsidera- 
ble rank,  both  as  a  humorous  and  as  an  impassioned  writer,  if  he  had 
not  confined  himself  wholly  to  devotional  subjects.  But  his  happy 
illustrations  had  the  effect  of  provoking  his  opponents.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley also,  by  the  unanswerable  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  Cal- 
vinistic  question,  drew  upon  himself  the  fierce  resentment  of  a  host 
of  enemies.  They  were  confounded,  but  they  would  not  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  they  assailed  him  with  a  degree  of  rancorous  hatred, 
which,  even  in  theological  controversy,  has  never  been  exceed- 
ed. *'  He  was  a»  weak  as  he  was  vicious,'*  they  said :  <'  he  was 
like  a  monkey,  an  eel,  or  a  squirrel,  perpetually  twisting  and  twining 
all  manner  of  ways.  There  was  litlle  probity,  or  common  honesty, 
discoverable  in  that  man-<^that  Arminian  priest  :**-he  was  incapable 
of  appreciating  real  merit ;  and  his  blasphemous  productions  were 
horror  to  the  soul^  and  torture  to  the  ear.  And  for  his  doctrine, — 
the  cursed  doctrine  of  free-will,^t  was  the  most  God-dishonouriqg 
and  soul-distressing  doctrine  of  the  day  ;  it  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  Beast ;  it  was  the  enemy  of  God,  and  the  off- 
spring of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  insolent  brat  of  hell.  Arminianism 
tvas  the  spiritual  pestilence  which  had  given  the  Protestant  churches 
the  plague  i  like  a  mortal  scorpion,  it  carries,  a  sting  in  its  tail,  that 
affects  with  stupefaction,  insensibility  and  death,  all  whom  it  strikes.*' 
*  .  The  unforgivable  offence,  which  drew  upon  Wesley  and  his  doc- 
trine this  sort  of  obloquy,  with  which  volumes  have  been  filled,  was 
the  sermon  upon  Free  Grace,  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  the. 
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breach  with  Whitefiekl.    It  ib  one  of  the  most  able  and  ^hnprni^' 
/^X     ^^^  his  discourses  ;  a  triumphaDt  specimeii  of  impassioiied  af^tnenlr 
/ ,  *'  Call  it  by  whatever  name  joa  please,"  said  be,  attackiog  the  C^ 

\\  viaistic  doctriae,  ''  Election,  Preterition,  Predestinatioa,  or  Repro^ 
batioo^  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  sense  is  plaihlj  tfak  ;  by 
▼irtue  of  an  eternal,  onchaogeable,  irresistible  decree  of  God,  one 
part  of  mankind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  inlalUbly  damned  ; 
It  being  impossible  that  any  of  the  former  shonld  be  damned,  or  that 
any  of  the  latter  shonld  be  saved."  He  proceeded  to  show,  that  it 
made  all  preaching  vain,  as  needless  to  the  elect,  and  useless  to  tbe 
reprobate  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  conld  not  be  a  doctrine  of  6o4^ 
becanse  it  makes  void  his  ordinance  :  that  it  tended  to  produce  spi^ 
ritual  pride  in  some,  absolate  despair  in  others,  and  to  destroy  onr 
zeal  for  good  works  :  that  it  made  revelation  contradictory  and  use- 
less :  and  that  it  was  full  of  blasphemy, — ''of  sach  blasphemy,"  said 
he,  *'  as  I  should  dread  to  mention,  bat  that  the  honour  of  onr  gnip 
cious  God,  and  the  cause  of  truth,  will  not  su£fer  me  to  be  sileni 
In  the  cause  of  God,"  he  pursues,  ''  and  from  a  sincere  concern 
for  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  i  will  mention  a  few  of  the  horrifcSe 
blasphemies  contained  in  this  horrible  doctrine.  But  first  1  must 
warn  every  one  of  you  that  hears,  as  ye  will  answer  it  at  the  great 
day,  not  to  charge  me,  as  some  have  done,  with  blaspheming,  be^ 
cause  1  mention  the  blasphemy  of  others.  And  the  more  yon  are 
grieved  with  them  that  do  thns  biaspheme,  see  that  ye  *  confirm  your 
love  towfrrds  them'  the  more,  and  that  your  heart's  desire,  and  cod^ 
tinual  prayer  to  God,  be,  *  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do !' 

*>  This  premised,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  doctrine  represents 
#ur  blessed  Lord,  *  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,  the  only<begotteft 
«on  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,'  as  an  hypocrite^  a  de^ 
ceiver  of  the  people,  a  man  void  of  comnion  sincerity.  For  it  canned 
be  denied  that  he  ^very  where  speaks  as  if  he  were  willing  that  all 
men  should  be  saved  ;  therefore,  to  say  he  was  not  willing  thafall 
men  should  be  saved^  is  to  represent  him  as  a  mere  hypocrite  and 
dissembler.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  gracious  words  which  came 
out  of  his  mouth  are  full  of  invitations  to  all  sinners  ;  to  say,  tbea^ 
He  did  not  intend  to  save  all  sinners,  is  to  represent  him  as  a  groai 
deceiver  of  the  people.  You  cannot  deny  that  he  says,  *  Come  nolo 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden !'  If  then,  yo«i  say  He 
^alls  those  that  cannot  come,  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  unable  to 
come,  those  whom  he  can  make  able  to  come,  bat  will  n6t,  how  i$ 
it  possible  to  describe  greater  insincerity  ? — You  represent  him  as 
mocking  his  helpless  creatures,  by  offering  what  he  never  intends  to 
give.  You  describe  him  as  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  anotheir*; 
as  pretending  the  love  which  he  had  not.  Him,  in  whose  month 
was  no  guile,  you  make  full  of  deceit,  void  of  common  sincerity  i- 
then,  especially  when  drawing  nigh  the  city,  be  wept  overit,  and 
said,  <  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sentointo  thee,  how  often  would  1  have  gather* 
ed  thy  children  together >  and  ye  (^^iXijtfa  xai  ix  ^sX^ors.)  Now> 
if  you  say  tkey  wpii/d,  but  bt  would  w^^  yoa  represent  him  (which 
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ttA#  c«iild  hear !)  as  weeptng  crocodile  tears  over  the  prey  which         ■ 
he  bad  doooied  to  destruction  ! 

**  Sacb  bkspbemj  this,  as,  one  would  think,  might  make  the  ears 
ef  a.Christtait  to  tingle  !  Bat  there  is  yet  more  behind  ;  for,  JQSt 
•s  it  honours  the  Son,  so  doth  this  doctrine  honour  the  Father*  it 
destroys  all  his  attributes  ^at  once  :  it  overturns  both  his  justiceg 
mercy,  and  truth.  Yes,  it  represents  the  Most  Holy  God  as  worse 
than  the  devil :  as  more  false,  more  cruel*  and  more  unjust.  More 
lalse,  because  the  devil,  liar  as  he  is,  bath  never  said  he  willeth  all 
Vtankind  to  be  saved  ;  more  unjust,  because  the  devil  cannot,  if  he 
would,  be  guilty  of  euch  injustice  as  you  ascribe  to  God,  when  yoa 
tay,  that  God  condemned  millions  of  souls  to  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for 
want  of  that  grace  ke  will  not  give  them,  they  cannot  avoid  :  and 
■aOire  cruel,  because  that  unhappy  spirit  '  seeketh  rest,  and  findeth 
none,'  so  that  his  own  restless  misery  is  a  kind  of  temptation  to  him 
lo  tempt  others.  But  God  *  resteth  in  his  high  and  holy  place  ;'  so 
that  to  suppose  him  out  of  his  mere  motion,  of  his  pure  will  and 
pleasure,  happy  as  he  is,  to  doom  his  creatures,  whether  they  will 
•r  not,  to  endless  misery,  is  to  impute  such  cruelty  to  him,  as  we 
iiannot  impute  even  to  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man.  It  is  to 
represent  the  Most  High  God  (he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
liear !)  as  more  cruel,  false,  and  unjust  than  the  devil !  ,^ 

^*  This  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decrtt:  ^     AK^ 
ef  Predestination.     And  here   I  fix  my  foot.     On  this  1  join  issue 
with  every  asserter  of  it.     You  represent  God  as  worse  than  the  , 
devil ;  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust.     But  you  say,  you  will   \ 
prove  it  by  scripture.     Hold  !  What  will  you  prove  by  scripture  % 
that  God  is  worse  than  the  devil  ?     It  cannot  be.     Whatever  thai  \ 
scripture  proves,  it  never  proves  this  :  whatever  be  its  true  mean- 
ing, it  cannot  mean  this.     Do  you  ask  what  is  its  true  meaning  then  %    \ 
If  I  say,  1  know  not,  you  have  gained  nothing  ;  for  there  are  many 
scriptures,  the  true  sense  whereof  neither  you  nor  I  shall  know, 
till  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.     But  this  1  know,  better  it 
were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all,  than  to  say  it  had  such  a  sense  as 
this    It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it  mean  beside,  that  the  God  of  truth 
is  a  liar.      Let  it  mean  what  it  will,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  world  is  unjust  No  scripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love, 
•r  that  his  mercy  is  not  over  all  his  works  :  ^hat  is,  whatever  it  prove 
heside,  no  scripture  can  prove  Predestination. 

"  This  is  the  blasphemy  for  which  1  abhor  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
iestination  ;  a  doctrine,  upon  the  supposition  of  which,  if  one  could 
possibly  suppose  it  for  a  moment,  call  it  election,  reprobation,  or 
what  you  please,  (for  all  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  oiie  might  say  te 
•ur  adversary  the  devil,  ^  Thou  fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  ai^ 
longer  ?  Thy  lying  in  wait  for  souls  is  as  needless  and  useless  as 
•iir  preaching.-^Hearest  thou  not,  that  God  hath  taken  thy  work  out 
of  thy  hands,  and  that  he  doth  it  more  effectually  ?  Thou,  with  all 
thy  principalities  and  powers,  canst  only  so  assault  that  we  may  re- 
sist thee  ;  but  he  can  irresistil^y  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell  I 
Thou  canst  only  entice  ;  but  his  unchangeable  decree  to  leave  thou- 
ij^nda  of  souls  ia  death,  compels  them  to  continue  io  sin^  till  the/ 
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drop  into  eTerlastin^  barnings.  Thoa  temptest :  he  foFceth  us  to  be 
damaed,  for  we  caonqt  resist  bis  will.  Tfaoa  fool !  why  goest  tbois 
about  any  longer,  seeking  whom  thou  may  est  devour  ?  Hearest  thoa 
not  that  God  is  the  devouring  lion,  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  mur" 
derer  of  men  ?  Moloch  caused  only  children  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  and  that  fire  was  soon  quenched  ;  or,  the  corruptible  body  be^ 
ing  consumed,  its  torments  were  at  an  end  ;  but  God^  thou  art  told/ 
by  bis  eternal  decree,  fixed  before  they  had  done  good  or  evii^ 
causes  not  only  children  of  a  span  long,  but  the  parents  also,  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  hell  ;  that  fire  which  never  shall  be  quenched  i 
and  the  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  being  now  incorruptible  aad 
immortal,  will  be  ever  consuming  and  never  consumed';  but  the 
smoke  of  their  torment,  because  it  is  God's  good  pleasure,  ascend-^ 
etl^  up  for  ever. 

''  Ob,  how  would  the  enemy  of  God  and  men  rejoice  to  hear  these 
things  were  so  !  How  would  be  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not !  HoW 
would  he  lift  up  his  voice,  and  say,  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !  flee 
from  the  face  of  this  God,  or  ye  shall  utterly  perish;  But  whither 
will  ye  flee  1  Into  heaven  ?  He  is  there*  Down  to  hell  ?  He  is 
there  also.  Ye  cannot  flee  from  an  omnipresent,  almighty  tyrant* 
And  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call  heaven,  his  throne,  and  earth, 
his  footstool,  to  witness  against  you  :  ye  shall  perish,  ye  shall  die 
eternally  !  Sing,  O  bell,  and  rejoice,  ye  that  are  under  the  earth.! 
for  God,  even  the  mighty  God,  hath  spoken,  and  devoted  to  death 
thousands  of  souls,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  unto  the  going  down, 
thereof.  Here,  O  death,  is  thy  sUng !  .  They  shall  not,  cannot 
escape,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Here,  O  grave, 
is  thy  victory  1  Nations  yet  unborn,  or  ever  they  have  done  good 
or  e?il,  are  doomed  never  to  see  the  light  of  life,  but  thou  9halt 
gnaw  upon  them  for  ever  and  ever.  Let  all  those  morning  stars 
sing  together,  who  fell  with  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  Let  all 
the  sons  of  hell  shout  for  joy  ;  for  the  decree  is  past,  and  who  shaU 
annul  it  ? 

^^  Yes  !  the  decree  is  past ;  and  so  it  was  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  But  what  decree  ?  Even  this  :  M  will  set  before  the 
sons  of  men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing ;'  and  *  the  seal 
that  chooseth  life  shall  live,  as  the  soul  that  chooseth  death  dieJ 
This  decree,  whereby  whom  God  *  did  foreknow,  hedid  predesti* 
oate,'  was  indeed  from  Everlasting ;  this,  whereby  all  .who  sufler 
Christ  to  make  them  alive,  are  '  elect  according  to  the  foreknow^* 
ledge  of  God,'  now  atandeth  fa&t,  even  as  the  moon,  and  the  faith- 
ful witness  in  heaven  ;  and  when  iheaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
yet  this  shall  not  pass  away,  for  it  is  as  unchangeable  and  eternal  as 
the  being  of  God  that  gave  it  This  decree  yields  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  abound  in  all  good  works,  and  in  all  holiness ; 
and  it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy,  of  happiness  also,  to  our  great  and 
endless  comfort  This  is  worthy  of  God.  It  is  every  way  coa- 
sistent  with  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  It  gives  us  the  noblest 
view  both  of  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  To  this  agrees  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  as  well  as  all  the  parts 
thereof.  To  this  Moses  and  ail  the  prophets  bear  witness  ;  and  owr, 
blessed  Lord,  and  all  his  apostles.    Thus  Moses,  in  the  name  of  ihe 
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Lord,  ^  I  call  heaven  and  eartk  to  record  agaioflt  yoir  this  day^  that 
1  have  set  before  ypu  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing,  therefofe 
vchoote  life,  ^that  thou  and  thy  seed  may  Jive.'  Thus  Ezekiei  (to 
cite  one  prophet  for,  all,)  '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  ;  the 
son  shall  aot  bear  j^eteroally)  the  iniquity  of  the  Mher.  The 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  wicked  shall  he  upQn  him*'  Thus  our  blessed  Lord,  <  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink  1'  Thus  his^great 
apostle  St.  Paul,  *  God  commandeth  all  men,  every  where,  to  re- 
pent.' All  men,  every  where;  every  man,  in  every  place,  without 
any  exception,  either  of  place  or  person.  Thus  St.  James,  *  If  any 
of-  yod  lack  wisdom^  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him !'  Thus  St. 
Peter,  '  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  c^me  to  repentance.'  And  thus  St.  John,  '  If  any  man  sin, 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 

'*  O  hear  ye  tht^,  ye  that  forget  God  1  ye  cannot  charge  your  death 
upon  him.  *  Have  1  any  pleasure  at  all  that  the  wicked  should  die  ? 
sskith  the  Lord  God.  Repent  and  turn  from  all  your  transgressions^ 
so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away  from  you  all  year 
transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed ;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  bouse  of  Israel  ?  For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God.  Wherefore,  turn  yourselves,  and 
live  ye.' — *  As  i  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
4eath  of  the  wicked.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for  why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?'  " 

A  history  of  Wesley's  life  wonld  be  imperfect,  unles$  it  contained 
this  memorable  passage, — the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  power- 
ful in  all  bis  works.  It  exasperated,  beyond  measure,  those  who,  in 
their  own  conceit,  had  taken  out  their  patent  of  election,  and  con- 
sidered themselves,  in  Mr.  Toplady's  language,  (himself  one  of  the 
number,)  as  **  kings  incog.,  travelling,  disguised  like  pilgrims,  to  / 
their  dominions  above."  Even  temperate  Calvinists  were  shocked, 
and  have  said,  that  Mr.  Wesley's  *<  horrid  appeal  to  all  the  devils  in 
hell  gave  a  sort  of  infernal  tone  to  the  controversy."  It  is,  indeed, 
in  a  tremendous  strain  of  eloquence,  and  shows  with  what  indigna- 
tion the  preacher,  in  his  zeal  for  God,  and  in  his  love  for  his  fellow 
creatures,  regarded  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  both.  In  an  evil  hour 
^id  the  restless  mind  of  mtm  devise  for  itself  the  perilous  question 
of  fatalism ;  and  in  a  more  unhappy  one,  was  it  introduced  into 
Christian  theology.  The  fathers  of  our  church  perceived  thedan* 
ger  on  both  sides,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  golden  mean.  *'  All 
men,"  said  they,  <*  be  to  be  monished,  and  chiefly  preachers,  that,^ 
10.  this  high  matter,  they,  looking  on  both  sides,  so  attemper  and 
amderate  themselves,  that  neither  they  so  preach  the  grace  of  God, 
that  they  take  away  thereby  free-will,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  so  ex- 
tol free-will,  that  injury  be  done  to  the  grace  of  God."  And  in  the 
directions  for  preachers,  which  were  set  forth  in  the  latter  years  of 
James  L,  it  was  enjoined,  **  that  no  preacher,  of  what  title  soever, 
vader  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  or  dean  at  the  lea^t,  should,  from 
tbence£orth,  presume  to  preach,  in  any  popular  auditory,  deep  points 
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•f  predestiiitttiott,  electioD,  ref>robfitiofi,  or  of  UmamiTerssdity,  effi* 
eacy,  resistibility,  or  irresistibilttj  of  God's  graee  ;  bot  leave  those 
themes  rather  to  be  handled  by  learned  men,  and  that  moderat^y 
and  modestly,  by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way  oi 
poisitive  doctrines,  being  fitter  for  the  schools  than  for  simple  audi* 
tories.'^ — The  paritans  exclaimed  against  this  prohibitionv  whereby^ 
they  said,  man  made  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  God  appointed 
for  the  tree  of  life.  But,  upon  this  point,  even  the  popes  them* 
selves,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  were  not  able  to  impose 
silence. 

Wesley  had  once  a  whimsical  proof  of  the  horror  with  which  tibe 
high-flying  Calvinists  regarded  him.  One  afternoon,  on  the  road 
from  Newport^Pagnel  to  Northampton,  **  I  overtook,"  says  he,  "  a 
serious  man,  with  whom  I  immediately  fell  into  conversation.  He 
presently  gave  me  to  know  what  his  opinions  were  ;  therefore  I  said 
nothing  to  contradict  them.  But  that  did  not  content  him  ;  he  was 
qoite  uneasy  to  know  whether  1  held  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  as 
he  did  :  but  I  told  him,  oyer  and  over,  we  had  better  keep  to  prac- 
tical things,  lest  we  should  be  angry  at  one  another.  And  so  .we  did 
for  two  miles,  till  he  caught  me  unawares,  and  dragged  me  into  the 
di^tpote  before  1  knew  where  I  was.  He  then  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  told  me  I  was  rotten  at  heart,  and  supposed  I  was  one  of 
John  Wesley's  followers.  I  told  him  '  no,  1  am  John  Wesley  him* 
self  r     Upon  which, 

/mpr«VMiMi  aspri»  vduH  ft^  sentUns  angvem 
PreuU, 

he  would  gladly  have  run  away  outright ;  but  being  the  better 
mounted  of  the  two,  I  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  him  fats'  heart,  till  we  came  into  the  street  of  Northampton.'* 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WESLET's  clerical  coadjutors.— MB.  GBIMSHAW.— ^I>R.   COiJL, 
— THE   GREEK   BISHOP. WKSLEY's    CR£DUI«ITY. 

A  FEW  years  before  this  final  and  irreparable  breach  with  th# 
Csdvinists,  Wesley  had  attempted  to  form  an  open  and  active  union 
between  all  such  clecgymen  as  have  more  recently  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  appellation  of  Evangelical,  or  Gospel  rainisteis. 
With  this  hope -he  sent  round  a>  circular  letter,  to  some  fifty  ministers 
tf  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  he  proposed  that,  leavii^  free 
the  disputable  points  of  predestination  on  one  side,  and  perfection  on 
the  other ;  laying  no  stress  upon  expressions,  and  binding  them- 
selves to  no  peculiar  discipline,  but  some  remaining  quite  regular^ 
others  quite  irregular ;  and  others,  again,  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  other,  they  should  think  and  speak  kindly  of  each  other,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  defensive  league,  and  each  help  the  other  on  in  bis 
work,  and  enlarge  his  influence  by  all  rq^htful  means*    If  any  thios 
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more  were  meant  by  this  thfto  that  each  should  oecastomillj  aceooi'- 
aodate  the^  others  tvith  his  {mlpity  and  that  they  shoaid  cotHitenance 
bis  Itinerant  lay  preachers,  the  meaning  is  not  obvious.  On  ^is 
occasion,  also,  Mr.  Wesley  looked  ^or  an  oi^en,  and  mlates,  mtb 
evident  complacency,  at  the  end  of  the  letter,^  that,  one  of  his  friends 
having  objected  to  him  the  impossibility  of  effecting  such  a  nnbn, 
be  went  up  stairs,  and,  after  a  little  prayer,  opened  Kempis  on  these 
fVords  :  Expecta  D&minum ;  viriliter  age  ;  noli  diffid^re  ;  noH  du^ 
ctdere ;  sed  corpus  et  atdmam  sxpone  constanUr  pro  gloria  Dei, 

The  greater  part  of  the  methodizing  clergy  adhered  to  Lady  Hua- 
tif^on's  party  ifi  the  dispute.  Among  those  who  remained  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Wesley,  Vincent  Perronet,  the  vicar  of  Shoreham,  was  one 
who  was,  ( either  by  birth  or  extraction,  a  Swiss,  and  who,  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  would  have  been  beatified  or  canonized,  )for  what,  in 
mystical  language,  would  be  called  his  rapU,  am  Well  as  (or  the  uiai- 
form  piety  of  his  life.  William  Grimshaw,  who  held  the  perpetual 
eura(cy  of  Haworth,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  West  Riding  . 
was  a  more  active  associate.  In  his  unconverted  state,  this  person 
was  certainly  insane  ;  and,  had  he  given  utterance  at  that  time  to 
the  monstrous  and  horrible  imaginations,  which  he  afterwards  reveal" 
ed  to  his  spiritual  friends,  he  would  deservedly  have  been  sent  to 
Bedlam.  His  change  of  mind,  which  was  not  till  he  had  been  ten 
years  ia  holy  orders,  was  preceded  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  mi- 
raculous impression  upon  his  senses,  and  which  may  possibly  have 
been  an  electrical^  or  galvanic  effect :  and,  in  the  coarse  of  his  mi- 
nistry, he  was  favoured  with  a  vision  in  a  trance  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
mistookt  delirium  for  reality.  He  became,  however,  a  very  zead- 
OQS  parish  priest ;  and  his  oddities,  which  procured  him  the  name  of 
Mad  Grimshaw,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very  useful  among  a 
«et  of  parishioners,  who  are  said  to  have  been  as  wild  as  the  bleak 
barren  country  which  they  inhabited,  and  to  have  had  little  more 
sense  of  religion  than  their  cattle. 

The  parish  contained  four  hamlets,  in  each  of  which  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  preach  three  times  a  month,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  but  chiefly  for  those  who  scarcely  ever  attended  the 
church  because  of  the  distance.  As  be  found  that  people  were  will- 
ing to  hear  him,  he  extended  his  preaching  into  his  neighbour's  pa- 
rishes, without  troubling  himself  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  minister, 
or  caring  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  in  this  way  he  established  two 
circuits  of  his  own,  which  he  went  round  every  fortnight :  in  the 
mote  populous,  he  preached  from  four-and-twenty  to  thirty  times  in 
the  week  ;  and,  in  the  other,  about  half  as  often,  wherefore  he  eaU« 
ed  this  bis  idle. week.  While  he  was  at  home  he  had  a  morning 
meeting  for  prayer  and  exhortation  at  his  own  house,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  summer,  and  at  six  in  winter.    At  church  he  wooid  stop 

*  Mr.  Josejih  Williams,  of  Kidderminster^  relates  tlie  fact  from  Grimshaw's  •yrn  tesUmoay.  <<  At 
last  the  time  of  his  deliverance  came.  At  the  house  of  one  of  his  frends  he  lays  his  hand  on  a  book. 
And  opens  it  with  his  face  towards  a  pewter  shelf.  Instantly  his  face  is  saluted  with  an  uneoili- 
nion  flash  of  heat.  He  turns  to  the  title-page,  and  finds  li  to  be  Dr.  Owen  on  Justificdtion.  Immes 
^jiately  he  is  surprised  with  such  another  Sash.  He  borraws  tlie  boolc,  studies  it,  is  led  into  Ged^ 
luethodof  jttstkyingtbe  ungodly,hath  a  new  heart  jgiyea  Ium,«nd.DOW, behold,  beprayeth !" 

t  The  case  seems  to  have  been  an  apoplectic  affection  of  the  slightest  Und :  the  detail  may  be  sCm 
in  his  life  by  Mr.  Myles  (p.  14.)  as  given  by  himself  to  Mr.  WUJiams,  of  Kidderminster.  A  more  re- 
•soaMutble  case  of  the  Mabie  kind  is  qotieed  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vdL  x.  pp.  1 17,  l  i  8. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  prayers,  if  he  saw  afty  person  inattentire,  and  rie^ 
buke  the  offender  ;  and,  while  the  psalms  were  singing* before  ser<- 
mon,  he  would  go  out  to  see  if  any  persons  were  idling  in  the  <::hi]r€b« 
yard,  or  in  the  street,  or  in  the  alehoases,  and  drive  as  many  as  he 
could  find  into  the  church  before  him.  These  were  not  the  only  means 
which  he  used  for  bringing  his  parishioners  into  order.  Uaring  ta* 
ken  up  the  dismal  puritanical  notion,  that  it  is  sinful  to  walk  in  the 
fields  for  recreation  on  the  Sabbath  day,  be  would  set  out  himself*  in 
order  to  reprove  such  persons  as  he  detected  in  the  fact.  This  odd 
humour  led  him  also,  like  the  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  in  the  Ara- 
bian  Tales,  to  go  out  in  disguise,  and  see  in  what  manner  his  instruc- 
tions were  observed,  and  how  far  the  people  were  in  reality,  what 
they  made  themselves  appear  to  him.  Thus  he  went  to  the  door  of 
a  great  professor  of  charity,  aud  begged  a  night's  lodging,  in  the  cha- 
yacter  of  a  poor  man,  and  was  turned  away  with  abuse.  And  he 
teased  a  purblind  woman  by  touching  her  repeatedly  with  a  stick; 
like  a  mischievous  boy,  till,  taking  him  for  one,  and  finding  threats 
ihsnfficient,  she  gave  her  tongue  the  reins,  and  began  to  swear.-^ 
Neither  of  these  were  fair  trials  :  but  discretion  was  no  part  of  his 
character.  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  whichiie  produced  by  • 
his  zeal,  his  vigilance,  and  his  real  worth,  that  a  man  who,  being  on 
his  way  for  a  midwife  one  Sunday,  wanted  his  horse  shod  in  the  vil- 
lage, could  not  prevail  upon  the  blacksmith  to  do  the  job,  till  they  had 
gone  together  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  he  had  granted  permission,  be- 
ing satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.  And  it  was  believed  long 
afler  his  death,  that  he  h«id  put  a  stop  to  the  races  at  Haworth  by 
^is  prayers,  because  when  he  had  oflen  and  vainly  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  people  from  subscribing  and  promoting  these  meetings,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  publicans,  he  prayed  at  length  that  the  Lord  would 
be  pleased  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  proceedings  in  his  own  way,  a 
heavy  rain  during  the  whole  three  days  spoiled  the  sport,  and,  after 
that  time,  the  mischievous  custom  was  not  revived. 

Grimthaw  entered  entirely  into  Mr.  Wesley's  views,  acted^as  assis- 
tant in  the  circuit  wherein  he  resided,  and  attended  the  Conference 
every  third  year,  when  it  was  held  at  Leeds.  When  Whrtefield  or 
Wesley  came  to  visit  him,  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  them  in  the 
churchyard,  the  church  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  con- 
course that  assembled.  Prayers,  therefore,  were  read  -  in  the 
church,  the  preaching  was  in  the  open  air,  and  the  sacrament  wm 
afterwards  adnunistered  to  successive  congregations,  one  church  full 
afler  another.  Whitefield  happened,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  to  speak 
as  if  he  believed  his  bearers  had  profited  much  by  the  exertions  of  the 
faithful  pastor  who  had  so  long  laboured  among  them  :  but  Grimshaw 
stood  up,  and  interrupted  him  immediately,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice, 
♦'  Oh,  Sir<  for  God's  sake  do  not  speak  so  I  1  pray  you,  do  not  flatter 
them  :  I  fear  the  greater  part  of  them  are  going  to  hell  with  their  eyes 
open."  Ills  admiration  of  the  itinerants  was  very  great ;  his  house  4v«8 
their  hon^,  they  preached  in  his  kitchen,  and  be  always  gave  notice  at 
*church  when  this  was  to  be  ;  and,  that  their  fiock  might  not  be  scatter- 
ed after  his  death,  when  a  more  regular  and  less  zealous  minister 
fthould  succeed  him,  he  built  a  chapel  and  dwelling-house  at  his  own 
expense,  and  settled  it  upon  the  Methodist  plan.    He  not  only  re- 
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oeired  the  preachers  as  hi»  gaesls,  hut  as  manj  visiters  as  bis  house 
would  hold  ;  giring  up  his  own  bed,  and  sleeping,  unknown  to  them, 
iothe  hayloft.  No  office  appeared  to  him  too  bumble  on  such  occa« 
•ions, — Qo  mark  of  respect  too  great  for  a  successful  preacher  of 
the  Gospel*  He  was  once  /ound  cleanbg  the  boots  of  an  itinerant : 
once  he  embraced  a  preacher  afler  his  sermon,  and  said,  **  the  Lord 
bless  thee,  Ben,  this  is  worth  a  hundred  of  my  sermons !"  and  he  fell 
down  before  another,  saying,  he  was  not  wortby  to  stand  in  bis  pre* 
ftenee.  The  only  son  of  this  singular  man  was  educated  at  Kings* 
wood,  and  became  a  drunkard,  <<  notwithstanding  he  had  been  favour- 
ed with  a  religious  education,*'  says  his  father's  biographer,  **  and 
bad  been  prayed  for  by  some  of  the  holiest  men  in  the  land."  The 
severe  and  injudicious  system  under  which  he  had  suffered  at  school, 
and  the  eccentricities  which  he  had  seen  at  home,  may  easily  explain 
the  wonder.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  had  a  sense  of  his  own 
worthlessness  and  degeneracy  ;  and  when  he  was  riding  home,  in  a 
'State  of  intoxication,  would  sometimes  say  to  his  horse,  the  one  which 
G  rims  haw  had  ridden  upon  his  circuits,  *'  Once  thou  carried  a  saints 
but  now  thou  earnest  a  devil."  Disease  and  strong  pain,  the  bitter 
consequences  of  his  course  of  life,  brought  him  to  repentance  and 
to  the  grave  ;  and  some  of  his  last  words  were,  ''  what  will  my  fa- 
ther say,  when  he  sees  that  1  am  got  to  heaven  !" 

Of  the  few  clergymen  who  entered  into  Mr.  Wesley's  views,  and 
heartily  co-operated  with  him,  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  most  eccen- 
tric ;  Mr.  Fletcher  the  most  remarkable  for  intellectual  powers  ; 
the  one  who  entered  most  entirely  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society  was 
Thomas  Coke.  This  person,  who  held  so  distinguished  a  place 
among  the  Methodists,  and  by  whose  unwearied  zeal,  and  indefati- 
gable exertions,  that  spirit,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  kindled  in  Eng- 
land, was  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  was  born  at 
Brecknock,  in  the  year  1747,  the  only  child  of  respeetable  and 
Wealthy  parents.  The  father  died  during  his  chHdhood,  and  the 
youth,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  com- 
moner at  Jesus'  College,  Oxford.  He  escaped  from  the  university 
with  fewer  vices  than  in-those  days  were  generally  contracted  there  ; 
but  he  brought  away  a  taint  of  that  philosophical  infidelity  which 
was  then  beginning  to  infect  half-learned  men.  The  works  of  Bi- 
shop  Sherlock  reclaimed  him  :  he  entered  into  ho^y  orders,  and  be- 
ing in  expectation  of  some  considerable  preferment,  took  out  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  The  disappointment  which  he  experienced 
from  certain  persons  in  power,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  patrons, 
was  of  little  consequence  to  him,  being  possessed  of  a  fair  patrimony. 
He  accepted  the  curacy  of  South-Petherton,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal. 
His  preaching  soon  filled  the  church  ;  more  room  was  wanting  for  the 
congregation  ;  and,  as  the  vestry  would  not  be  persuaded  to  erect  a 
gallery,  he  built  one  at  bis  own  expense.  This,  and  the  style  of  his 
discourses,  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  to  Methodism, 
The  growing  inclination  was  strengthened  by  conversation  with 
Max  field,  who  happened  then  to  be  residing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  coofk'med  by  the  perusal  of  *Alleine's  Alarum  to  the  Uncon- 

*  <*  Abook,  which  multitudes  will  have  cause  for  ever  to  be  thankful  Tor,"  says  Calamy.    "  X» 
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Terted.  He  now  preached  extemporaneously^  estalilbbing^eteiiisg 
lectures,  and  introdaced  hymns  into  the  church  ;  hat,  hy  thoe  gohig 
on  faster  than  the  parishioners  were  prepared  to  follow,  be  excited 
a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  ;  complaints  against  him  were  preferred 
to  the  bishop  and  to  the  rector :  the  former  merely  admoniBhed 
him  ;  by  the  latter  he  was  dismissed  in  a  manner  which  seems  i^ 
have  been  studiously  disrespectful,  before  the  people  poUicly,  oft 
the  Sabbath  day :  and  his  enemies  had  the  indecency  to  chime  bim 
out  of  the  church.  These  insults  roused  his  Welsh  blood,  and  be  de» 
termined,  with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  to  take  his  stand  near  the 
church  on  the  two  following  Sundays,  and  preach  to  the  people 
when  they  came  out,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself,  i^tirf* 
log  bis  adherents,  and  exhorting  his  opponents  to  repentance.  Tfaese^' 
who  were  probably  the  more  numerous,  were  so  provoked  at  this, 
that  they  collected  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  pelting  him,  on  bisse* 
cond  exhibition  ;  and  the  Doctor  would  hardly  have  escaped,  witli«' 
out  some  serious  injury,  if  a  young  lady  and  her  brother,  whom  tbe 
people  knew  and  respected,  bad  not  placed  themselves  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  He  now  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  being  intro* 
duced  to  Wesley.  The  latter  soon  came  into  Somersetshire  in  bit 
rounds,  and  thus  notices  the  meeting  in  his  Journal :  **  Here  f  found 
a  clergyman.  Dr.  Coke,  late  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Jesus'  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  who  came  twenty  miles  on  purpose  to  meet  me.  I 
had  much  conversation  with  him  ;  and  a  union  then  began,  which, 
I  trust,  shall  never  end." 

This  was  in  the  year  1776.  Dr.  Coke,  immediately  became  t 
member  of  the  Methodist  society,  and  was  0000  regarded  as  the  moH 
efficient  of  all  Mr.  Wesley's  fellow  labourers.  Having  wholly  given 
himself  up  to  the  Connexion^  the  second  place  in  it  was  naturally  as<- 
signed  to  him ;  no  other  of  its  active  members  was  possessed  of  equal 
fortune  and  rank  in  society  ;  and  all  that  be  bad,  his  fortune^  t9 
every  sbilliogf  and  his  life,  to  every  minute  that  could  be  employed 
in  active  exertions,  were  devoted  to  its  interests.  He  was  nowe<^« 
sidered  as  Mr.  Wesley's  more  immediate  representative  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  stationed,  like  the  other  preachers^  in  a  cireiHt^  he 
travelled,  like  Mr.  Wesley,  as  a  general  inspector,  wherever  Ue 
presence  was  thought  needful.  In  Ireland,  more  particularly,  be  Ti* 
sited  the  Societies  alternately  with  Mr.  Wesley,  so  that  an  muniel 
visitation  was  always  made.  Eefore  Mr*  Wesley  became  acq««dated 
with  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  looked  to  as  the  fittest  per* 
son  to  act  as  his  coadjutor,  and  succeed  to  as  much  of  his  aattiorit^ 
as  could  be  deputed  to  any  successor.  But  Mr.  Fletdi^r  shrank 
from  the  invidious  distinction,  and  from  the  difficulties  of  the  task: 
he  had  found  his  place,  and  knew  where  he  could  be  most  usefully 
employed  for  others,  and  most  happily  for  himself. 

The  want  of  clericHl  assistants  had  been  severely  felt  by  Wesley* 
Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  £ngland,  and  iua 
desire  not  only  to  continue  in  union  with  it  himself,  but  to  preserr^ 

book  in  the  English  tongue  (the  Bible  excepted)  can  equal  it  for  the  number  that  hath  been  dispeK 
sed :  for  there  have  been  20,000  of  them  printed  and  sold  underlie  title  of  the  Call,  or  Alaram  to  the 
Unconverted,  io  8vo.  or  12rao.$  and  50,000  of  the  same  book  have  been  sold  under  the  title  of  Uie 
«ure  Guide  to  Heaven,  3^000  of  wtikh  were  at  one  ittpres8ioil."-^Accottat  of  the  EjeAM  mi^t^, 
teLil.577.  *^      . 
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1^  people  from  forrnaDg  a  fichUm,  tile  tendency  to  separation  becai&e 
€^very  year  more  apparent,  from  various  caoses,  of  which  some  were 
Hictdental,  but  others  arose  inevitably  from  the  system  which  he 
bad  established.  A  hostile  feelii^  toward  the  church  was  retained 
by  the  dissenters  who  united  themselves  to  the  Methodists  :  these 
proselytes  were  not  numerous,  but  they  leavened  the  sociely.  It  is^ 
&ke}y  too,  that,  as  Methodism  began  to  assume  consistency  and  im- 
portance, just  at  the  time  when  the  Nonjurors  were  oii  the  point  of 
dissolution,  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  party  would  rather  ally 
themselves  with  it,  than  with  the  sectarians  or  the  Estalblisbment ; 
«md  these  persons  also  would  bring  with- them  an  unfavourable  dispo- 
sitioa  towards  the  church.  But  the  main  cause  is  obviously  to  be 
found  in  the  growing  influenced  of  the  lay  preachers,  their  jealousy 
of  the  few  clergymen  who  acted  with  them,  their  natural  desire  of 
placing  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations, and  the  disrespect  with  which  the  Establishment  began  to 
be  regarded  by  most  of  those  persons  who  preferred  the  preaching 
at  the  chapel  to  that  in  the  church.  And  though  Wesley  often  and 
earnestly  warned  them  against  this,  neither  his  language  nor  his  con- 
duct vir  ere  at  all  tiroes  consistent.  In  controversy,  and  in  self-de- 
fence,  he  was  sometimes  led  to  speak  of  the  unworthy  ministers  of 
the  EstablishQient  in  terms  of  indignation,  not  considering  that  his  re- 
marks would  be  generally  applied  by  many  of  his  followers. 

The  growing  <ksire  of  the  itinerants  to  raise  themselves  in  rank, 
and  of  the  societies  to  have  the  sacrament  administered  by  their  own 
preachers,  induced  Wesley,  who,  in  the  continual  bustle  of  his  life, 
tometimes  acted  without  doe  consideration,  to  take  the  strange  means 
of  obtainiog  orders  for  some  of  his  lay  assistants  from  a  Greek,  who 
oalled  himself  Erasmus,  and  appeared  in  London  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Arcadia*  This  measure  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  in- 
Jodicious.  Charles  was  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  would  never  al- 
low the  preachers  who  had  been  thus  oinlained  to  assist  him  at  the 
communion  table.  Staniforth  was  one  ;  and  he  found  it  so  invidious 
among  his  colleagues,  that  he  never  thought  proper  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  both  of  the  local 
and  itinerant  preachers,  coveted  the  distinction,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  obliging  bishop  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  without  Mr.  Wesley's 
consent.  Displeased  at  this  disregard  of  his  authority,  he  acted  with 
bi»  wonted  decision,  and  at  once  excluded  from  the  Connexion  those 
who  would  not  forego  the  powers  with  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  invested.     It  was  doubtful  whether  this  Erasmus*  was 

*  Tcplady  mw  a  eertificate  given  by  tfai»  vagrant,  as  he  calU^him,  to  the  persons  whom  be  pre- 
tended to  ordain.  It  confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  man  was  an  impostor,  because  it  was 
written,  not  in  the  modern  Greek,  but  in  the  ancient,  and  of  a  very  mean  sort.  This  Is  the  transla- 
tion: "  Our  measure  from  the  grace,  gift,  and  power  of  the  all-holy  and  life-giving  Spirit,  given  by 
oar  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  his  divine  and  holy  apostles,  to  ordain  sub-deacons  and  deacons,  and 
also  to  advance  to  the  dignity  of  a  priest !  Of  this  grace,  which  hath  descended  to  our  humil^,  I 
bvfe  ordained  sub-deacon  and  deacon,  at  ^uowfields  Chapel,  on  the  19th  day  of  Nov.  1764,  and  at 
West-street  Chapel,  on  the24tli  day  of  the  same  month,  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  C,  according  to  the 
rales  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of  our  faith.  Moreover,  I  liave  given  to  him  power  to  minister  and 
teach,  in  all  the  world,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  forbidding  him  in  the  church  of  God. 
Wlierefore,  for  that  very  purpose,  I  have  made  this  present  letter  of  recommendation  from  our 
iHuniiityi  and  have  given  it  to  uie  ordained  Mr.  W.  C.  for  his  certificate  and  security. 
"  Given  and  written  at  London,  in  Britain,  Nov.  24  17S4. 

"•ERASmJSt  Bishop  of  Arcadia.*' 

Mr.  Nightingale  says,  that  inquiry  concemfaig  him  was  made  of  the  patriarch  of  Smyrna,  and 
1|«t  it  appeared  he  rMy  was  Buhop  of  Arcadia,  in  Crete. 
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what  he  pretended  to  be ;  aod  the  whole  traasactioo  gave  Weslejp-^ 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  which  they  did*not  fail  ta 
use.  They  charged  him  with  having  violated  the  oath  of  supremacy^ 
by  thus  inducing  a  foreign  prelate  to  exercise  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  this  realm ;  and  they  alleged  that  he  had  eveik 
pressed  the  Greek  to  consecrate  him  a  bishop  also,  that  he  might  then 
ordain  what  ministers  he  pleased.  Erasmus  was  said  to  have  refu- 
sed, because,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Greek  Church,  more 
than  one  bishop  must  be  present  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  a 
new  one.  Charles  Wesley  was  even  accnsed,  in  the  Gospel  Maga"* 
zine,  of  having  offered  the  Greek  forty  guineas,  if  he  would  perfom 
the  ceremony.  This  is  palpably  false  ;  nothing  can  be  so  incredible 
as  that  Charles  Wesley  would  have  made  such  an  offer,  except  thai 
a  bishop  of  Arcadia  in  London  should  have  refused  it.  The  charge 
of  simony  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  purely  calumnious,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
slander  which  the  Gospel  Magazine  breathed  in  all  its  numbers. 
But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  was  willing  to  have 
been  episcopized  upon  this  occasion. 

Both  brothers  retained  the  fancy  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  after 
they  had  outgrown  many  other  eccentricities ;  and  Wesley  followed 
this  mode  sometimes  in  condescension  to  the  whims  of  others,  when 
he  had  ceased*  to  attach  any  importance  to  it,  and  mast  have  per^ 
ceived  the  exceeding  inconvenience  of  the  practice.  One  of  the 
charges  which  the  virulent  Toplady  brought  against  him  was,  that  of 
having  immersed  a  certain  Lydia  Sheppard,  in  a  bathing  tub,  in  a 
cheesemonger's  cellar  in  Spitalfields,  and  holding  her  so  long  under 
water,  while  he  deliberately  pronounced  the  words  of  administration^ 
that  she  was  almost  insensible  when  she  was  taken  out.  The  story 
was  related  on  her  own  authority,  which  probably  was  not  the  beat 
in  the  world.  But  Wesley's  course  of  life  brought  him  into  contact 
with  persons  under  every  disease  of  mind,  and  in  all  the  interme- 
diate  stages  between  madness  and  roguery.  Crazy  people,  indeed, 
found  their  way  to  him  as  commonly  as  they  used  to  do  to  courts 
though  with  less  mischievous  intention.  They  generally  went  in  a 
spirit  of  pure  kindness,  to  enlighten  him,  and  correct  his  errors. 

Two  ignorant  dreamers,  while  the  French  prophets  had  a  party  in 
this  country,  called  upon  him  at  the  Foundry,  saying,  they  were  seat 
from  God  to  inform  him,  that  very  shortly  he  should  be  horned  again'; 
and  they  added,  that  they  would  stay  in  tiie  house  till  it  was  4o.ne, 
unless  he  turned  them  out.  Wesley  knew  how  to  deal  with  such 
prophets  as  these  ;  Ke  assured  them  that  he  would  not  turn  them 
out,  showed  them  into  the  Society  room,  and  left  them  t^^emselves. 
"  It  was  tolerably  cold,"  he  says,  *«  and  they  had  neither  meat  npr 
drink."  There,  however,  they  sat  from  morning  till  evening,  then 
quietly  walked  off,  and  troubled  him  with  their  company  no  more. 

A  woman  came  to  him  one  day,  with  a  message  from  the  Lord, 
she  said,  to  tell  him  he  was  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  taking  his 
ease,  and  minding  only  eating  and  drinking.  **  1  told  her,"  says  he, 
**  God  knew  me  better  ;  and,  if  he  had  sent  her,  it  would  have  been 
with  a  more  proper  message."  The  idle  notion,  that  he  was  en- 
riching himself,  prevailed  among  persons  who  might  easily  have 
known  better.    He  received  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Eitide, 
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iBlliiig  him<tbe  commiasiooers  coM  not  doabt  but  that  he  had  plate ^ 
fiir  which  he  had  neglected  to  make  an  entry,  and  requiring  him 
immediateiy  to  make  a  proper  return.  His  answer  was,  ''  Sir,  I 
have  two  silver  tea-spoons  at  London,  and  two  at  Bristol :  this  is  all 
the  plate  which  I  have  at  present ;  and  1  shall  not  buy  any  mor^ 
while  so  many  round  me  want  bread." 

In  the  beginning- of  his  career,  Wesley  perceived  that  there  was 
more  danger  of  the  growth  of  infidelity  than  of  superstition  ;  and  this 
opinion  was  coEitirmed  by  his  after  experience.  He  discovered,  iti 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Lortoo«  that  deism  had  found  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  Cumbrian  mouotains ;  and  near  Manchester  he  found, 
ivhat  he  had  never  heard  of  in  England,,  a  whole  clan  of  infidel  pea* 
sants,  who  had  been  scoffed  and  argiied  mtt  of  their  beUef,  by  the 
yulgar  ribaldry  and  impudent  ignorance  of  an  alehouse  keeper;  Qf 
the  persons  whom  he  met  with  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind,  some 
Tvere  .contented  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  and  be  as  the 
beasts  that  perish,  as  if  they  had  suc<;eeded  in  annihilating  their  di- 
viner part.  But  others  confessed  the  niiisery  of  wandering  in  doubt 
aiul  darkness.  One  who,  having  been  a  zealous  Romanist,  had  cast 
off  Popery  and  Christianity  together,  said  to  him,  '<  1  know  there  is 
a  God,  and  1  believe  him.  to  be  the  soul  of  all,  the  anima  mundi;  if 
he  be  not  rather,  as  I  sometimes  think,  the  To  Hav  the  whole  com- 

riges  of  body  and  spirit  every  where  diffused.  But  further  than  this 
know  nO't ;  all  is  dark  ;  my  thought  is  lost.  Whence  I  came,  I 
Imow  not ;  nor  what,  nor  why,  I  am  ;  nor  whither  I  am  going.  Bat 
this  I  know,  I  am  unhappy  ;  1  am  weary  of  life  ;  I  wish  it  were  at 
s|B  end." 

For  men  in  this  pitiable  state  Wesley  was  an  escellent  physician, 
and  he  had  not  unfrequently  the  satisfaction  of  kt^owing,  that  his  ad- 
vice was  not  given  in  vain.  He  himself  had  gone  through  this  stage 
of  doabt  in  early  life,  and  has  described  the  perplexity  of  his  mind 
with  great  force  and  feeting.  "  After  carefiiUy  heaping  up,"  he 
ta|r6,  *'  the  strongest  arguments  which  I  could  fiud  either  in  ancient 
or. modern  authors,  for  the  very  being  of  a  God,  and  (which  is  nearly 
connected  with  it)  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world,  1  have  wan- 
dered up  and  down  musing  with  myself,  what  if  all  these  thifigs  which 
I  see  around  me,  this  earth  and  heaven,  this  universal  frame,  have 
existed  from  eternity  ?  What  if  that  melancholy  suppositibn  of  th6 
old  poet  be  the  real  case  ? 

Oni  flrej  jpwXXwv  ygvsifj  ,9-o|*)^£  xai  av^wv. 

What  if  t*e  generation  of  men  be  exactly  parallel  with  the  gene- 
ration of  leaves,  if  the^  earth  drop  its  successive  inhabilant^,  just 
as  the  tree  drops  its  leaves  ?  What  if  that  saying  of  a  great  man 
be  really  true,  Post  mortem  nihil  est^  et  ipsa  mors  niAi/.— -Death 
is  nothing,  and  nothing  is  after  death.  How  am  I  sure  that  this 
is  not  the  case  ?  that  I  have  not  *  followed  cunnitigly-devised  fables?' 
And  I  have  pursued  the  thought  till  there  was  no  spirit  in  me,  and  I 
was  ready  to  choose  strangling  rather  than  life.*'* 


♦  Weeley  Introduced  a  r«roariiable  fnssagc  t)f  this  khid  In  one  of  bis  sermons.   *•  "The  devil,"  said 
u  once  infused  into  my  mind  a  temptation  that.  perhr~'  »  ^'^    —  "^  ••  ■   -  »  ^'- 

elli  than,'  said  I,  *  I  wiU  pr«ac)i  U  till  I  de.»   But,  tfa 
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h^  u  once  infused  into  my  mind  a  temptation  that,  perhaps,  I  did  not  b^eve  what  I  was  preaching. 
*  Welli  than,'  said  I,  *  I  wiU  preach  it  till  I  do.*   But,  the  deril  tagg^ttoi,  *  what  U'it  should  not  be 
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Ob  the  other  haod,  there  ct>u1d  not  he  ft  more  dangeroas  coMBe% 
lor  for  persons  with  a  certain  tendency  to  derangement,  for  he  seenv 
Uifvays  to  have  delighted  to  believe  extraordinary  things  which  he 
-OQght  to  have  doubted,  and  to  have  enooi^raged  sallies  of  enthosiasm 
which  he  ought  to  have  repressed.  Thus,  speaking  of  a  lady  who 
exhibited  before  him  her  gift  of  eictempore  prayer,  he  says,  "  sach 
a  prayer  I  never  heard  before  ;  it  was  perfectly  an  original ;  odd  and 
unconnected,  made  up  of  disjointed  fragments,  and  yet  like  a  flame 
offii'e  :  every  sentence  went  through  my  heart,  and  I  believe  the 
heart  of  every  one  present.  For  many  months  I  have  found  nothing 
like  it.  It  was^good  for  me  to  be  here.'*  And  agato,  after  a  second 
performance,  he  reasons  upon  the  case,  "  Is  not  this  an  instance  of 
ten  thousand,  of  God's  choosing  the  foolish  things'  of  the  world  t^o 
confound  the  wise  ?  Here  is  one  that  has  not  only  a  weak  natural 
understanding,  but  an  impetuosity  of  temper,  bordering  Upon  mad* 
'  ness.  And  hence  both  her  sentiments  are  confused,  and  her  expres- 
sions odd  and  indigested  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  more  of  the 
real  power  of  God  attends  these  uncouth  expressions,  than  the  seasi- 
l>le  discourses  of  even  good  men,  who  have  twenty  times  hertrnder-^ 
Standing.^'  The  wonder  would  have  ceased,  if  he  had  reflected 
upon  the  state  of  mind  in  the  recipients. 

Here  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  devout  emotions,  which,  in  b 
« certain  mood,  might  as  well  have  been  excited  by  the  music  of  a« 
organ,  or  the  warbling  of  a  sky-hirk.  But  he  was  sometimes  imposed 
trpon  by  relations  which  were  Worthy  to  have  figured  ill  the  Acta 
Sanctorum.  One  of  his  preachers  pretended  to  go  through  llie 
whole  service  of  the  meeting  in  his  sleep,  exhorting,  singing,  atid 
preaching,  and  even  discoursing  with  a  clergyman,  who  came  in  and 
reasoned  with  him  durin^jhis  exhibition,  afnd  affecting,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  know  nothing  of  what  he  had  dorte  during  the  night.  And 
Wesley  could  believe  this,  and  ask  seriously  by  what  princrple  of 
philosophy  it  was  to  be  explained !  He  believed  also  that  a  yoinlg 
woman,  havipg  received  a  strong  impulse  to  call  sintters  to  repent- 
ance, was  inwardly  told,  that  if  she  would  not  do  it  willingly,  she 
should  do  it  whether  she  would  or  not :  that  from  that  time  «he  be- 
came subject  to,  fits,  ic  which  she  always  imagined  herself  to  be 
f  reaching  ;  and  that  having  cried  out  at  last.  Lord,  I  will  obey  thee, 
will  call  sinners  \o  repentance,  and  begun  to  preach  in  consequence, 
the  fits  left  her.  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  his  voracious  credulity.  He  accredited  and 
repeated  stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and  possession,  so 
silly,  as  well  as  monstrous,  that  they  might  have  nanseateil  the 
coarsest  appetite  for  wonder  ;  this,  too,  when  the  belief  on  his  part 
was  purely  gratuitous,  and  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  it,  except 
the  pleasure  of  believing.  The  state  of  mind  is  more  intelligible, 
which  made  him  ascribe  a  supernatural  importance  to  the  incidents 
that  befell  him,  whether  merely  acoidental,  dr  produced  by  any  eflbrt 

true  f*  <  Still,'  I  replied, '  I  will  preach  it,  tiecause,  whether  tme  or  not,  It  must  he  pleads:  to  Oo4, 
by  preparing-  men  better  for  another  world.'  <  But  what  if  there  should  he  no  other  world  f^re^ 
Joined  the  Enemy.  *  I  will  go  on  preaching  it,'  said  I, '  because  it  is  the  way  to  make  them  better 
and  happier  in  this.'  "  This  passage  is  nor  in  Mr.  Wesley's  worlcs,  but  I  relate  it^  with  perfect  con^ 
fide'noe,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  KstUn,  of  Bristol,  who  heard  Mm  preach  the  sermon,  ajMl 
^ho«gi  I  wiU  not  thus  vunorilgr  oefitton,  without  «a  «xpre8ssoii  of  respect£ol  remeaOHnxKe. 


\ 

4t  Ufl  oirB»  $|roag  faoc};,  and  s^roag  prepcifis^saiozi,  m»y  exptain: 
jtbi^f^wUhout  ascribiog  too  much  to  the  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
If  be  escaped  from  storms  at  sea,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  tem- 
pest abated,  and  the  waves  fell,  because  bis  prayers  were  heard,  ii  i 
be  was  endangered  in  travelling,  he  was  persuaded  that  angels,  botb  ' 
evil  and  good,  had  a  large  share  in  the  transaction.  *^  The  old  mur- 
derer," he  says,  "  is  restrained  from  hurting  me,  but  he  has  power 
over  my  horses."  A  panic  jseized  the  people,  in  a  crowded  meet- 
ing, while  he  was  preaching  upon  the  slave  trade  :  it  could  not  be  ' 
accounted  for,  he  thought,  without  supposing  some  preternatural  in- 
fluence :  ''  Satan  fought,  lest  bis  kingdom  should  be  delivered  up/' 
If,  in  riding  over  the  mountains  in  Westmoreland,  be  sees  rain  be- 
hind him  and  before,  and  yet  escapes  between  the  showers^  the  na- 
tural circumstance  appears  to  him  to  be  an  especial  interference  in 
his  favour.  Preaching  in  the  open  air,  he  is  chilled,  and  the  sun 
suddenly  comes  forth  to  warm  him  :  the  heat  becomes  too  powerful, 
and  forthwith  a  cloud  is  interposed.—- So,  too,  at  Durham,  when  the 
$un  shone  with  such  force  upon  his  head,  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  ^*  I  paused  a  little,"  he  says»  "  and  desired  God  would  pro- 
vide me  a  covering,  if  it  was  for  his  glory.  In  a  moment  it  was  done  ; 
a  cloud  covered  the  sun,  which  troubled  me  no  more.  Ought  vo- 
luntary humility  to  conceal  this  palpable  proof,  that  God  still  beareth 
the  prayer  ?"  At  another  time  the  sun,  while  he  was  oflSciating, 
shone  full  in  his, face,  but  it  was  no  inconvenience  ;  nor  were  his 
eyes  more  dazzled,  than  if  it  had  been  under  the  earth.  Labouring 
under  indisposition,  when  he  was  about  to  administer  the  sacrament, 
the  thought,  he  says,  came  into  his  mind,  **  why  should  he  not  apply 
to  God  at  the  beginping,  rather  than  the  end  of  an  illness  ?"  He 
did  so,  and  found  im^mediate  relief.  By  an  effort  of  faith  he  could 
rid  himself  of  thetoothach :  and  more  than  once,  whei%  his  horse 
fell  lame,  and  there  was  no  other  remedy,  thes^e  application  was 
found  effectual.  "  Some,"  he  observes,  "  will  esteem  this  a  most 
notable  instance  of  enthusiasm  :  be  it  so,  or  not,  I  aver  the  plain 
fact." 

This  was  Wesley's  peculiar  weakness,  and  he  retained  it  to  the  last. 
Time  and  experience  taught  him  to  correct  some  of  his  opinions, 
and  to  moderate  others,  but  this  was  rooted  in  his  nature.  In  the 
year  1780,  he  began  to  publish  the  Arminian  Magazine,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  defending  those  doctrines  which  were  re- 
viled with  such  abominable  scurrility  by  the  Calvinists  in  their 
monthly  *  journal,  and  of  supplying  his  followers,  who  were  not  in 

*  In  the  prefab  to  the  first  volume  he  says,  **  Aniidst  the  multiiiide  of.  magazines  which  itow 
swarm  in  the  woi;ld,  there  was  one,  9  few  years  ago,  termed  the  Christian  Magazine,  which  was  of 
great  use  to  mankind,  and  did  honour  to  the  pubhsbers  ^^  hut  it  was  soon  discontinued,  to  tire  re^et 
W  many  serious  ami  sensible  persons.  In  the  room  of  it  stalled  up  a  miscreaield  pbantont,  called 
The  SfHritual  Magazine ,  and,  not  long  after  it,  its  twin  sister,  oddly  called  The  Gospel  Mi^azine. 
Both  of  these  are  intended  to  show,  that  God  is  not  loving  to  every  man ;  that  his  mercy  is  not  over 
ftil  his  works,;  and,  consequently,  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  us  all,  but  for  oi)e  in  ten,  for  the  elect 
only. 

**  This  comfortable  doctrine,  the  sum  of  which,  proposed  in  plain  £ngliiih,ia^Godi  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  absolutely  and  irrevocably  decreed,  that  ^  some  men  shall  be  saved,  do 
what  they  will,  and  the  rest  damned,  do  what  they  can,'  has,  by  these  tracts,  been  spread  tbroughont 
tlte  land  with  the  utmost  diligence.  Aj)d  time  cliampions  of  it  have,  from  the  beginning,  proceeded 
in  a  mannter  worthy  of  their  cause.  They  have  paid  no  more  regard  to  good  nature,  decency,  or 
£Ood  manners,  than  to  reason  or  truth :  all  these  ttiey  set  utterly  at  defiance.  Without  any  deviation 
from  their  plan,  they  have  defended  their  dear  decrees,  with  arguments  worthy  of  U'edlam,  and 
with  language  worthy  of  Billingsgate." 

These  were  the  first  religious  journals  which  were  published  in  Sngland.    Siitce  that  time  every 
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the  habit  of  reading  much,  with  an  entertaining  and  ystfol  mts^eUaDjr. 

Both  purposes  were  well  answered  ;  but  having  this  means  at  hts 
comtnaod,  he  indqlged  his  indiscriminate  creduHty,  and  insevted, 
without  scruple,  and  without  reflection,  any  marvellous  tale  that 
came  to  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

METHODISM   IK  AMERICA.-^WESLET's    POLITICAL  CONDUCT. 

A  LITTLE  mddification  might  have  rendered  Methodism  a  most  tiBe- 
ful  auxiliary  to  the  English  Church.  But  if  isome  such  auKtiiary 
power  was  needed  in  this  country,  much  more  was  it  necessary  la 
British  America,  where^  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  was  as 
little  favourable  to ; the  interests  of  religion  as  of  government 

In  the  New-England  states,  the  Puritans  had  established  a  dismal 
tyranny  of  the  priesthood  ;  time  and  circumstances  had  mitigated  it ; 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  those  provinces,  seems  nearly  to 
have  reached  its  desirable  mean  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  elders  no  longer  exercised  an  impertinent  and  vexa- 
tious control  over  their  countrymen  ;  they  retained,  however,  a 
wholesome  influence  ;  the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  care- 
fully provided,  and  the  people  were  well  trained  up  in  regular  and 
pious  habits.  Too  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  thi^  point  in 
other  states  ;  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  the  mother  country,  in  this 
respect,  had  grossly  "^  neglected  one  of  its  first  and  most  important 
duties  towards  its  colonies.  There  w^re  many  parts  in  the  southern 
states  of  wbhich  the  frightful  picture  given  of  them  by  Seeker,  when 
bishop  of  Oxford,'^^as  not  overcharged.  "  The  first  European  in- 
habitants,*' said  that  prelate,  **  too  many  of  them,  carried  but  little 
sense  of  Christianity  abroad  with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  rest 
tuflered  it  to  wear  out  gradually,  and  their  children  grew,  of  course, 
to  have  yet  less  than  they,  till,  in  some  countries,  there  werie  scarce 
any  footsteps  of  it  lefl  beyond  the  mere  name.  No  teacher  was 
known,  no  religious  assembly  was  held  ;  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
not  administered  for  near  twenty  years  together^  nor  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  near  sixty,  amongst  many  thousands  of  people, 
who  did  not  deny  the  obligation  of  these  duties,  but  lived,  neverthe- 
less, in  a  stupid  neglect  of  them."  To  remedy  this,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  out  missionaries  from  time  to 
to  time  ;  but  misdirecting  their  exertions,  for  want  of  proper  inquiry, 

denomination  of  dissenters,  dovm  to  tlie  most  insignifieant  subdivisions  of  sciiism,Iiasliad  its  maga- 
zine. 

*  Franklin  gives  a  curious  an^cdot  upon  ttiis  subject  in  one  of  bis  letters.  "  Tlie  reverend  eom- 
missary  Blair,  who  projected  the  college  in  the  province  of  Virginia^  and  was  in  England  to  solid! 
benefiaictions  and  a  charter,  relates  that  the  queen,  (Mary^  in  the  king's  absence,  having  ordered  the 
Attorney  General  (Seymour)  to  draw  up  the  charter  which  was  to  be  given,  with  2000/.  in  money, 
he  opposed  the  grant,  saying,  that  Uie  nation  was  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  the  money 
was  wanted  for  better  purposes,  and  he  did  not  see  the  least  occa^un  for  a  college  in  Virginia. 
Blair  represented  to  him,  that  its  intention  was  to  educate  and  qualify  young  men  to  be  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  much  wanted  there;  and  begged  Mr.  Attorney  would  consider,  that  the  people  of  Viv 
ginia  bad  souls  to  be  saved  as  w^  as  the  people  of  £ngland.  S<nU$  !  said  he,  damn  your  tomb  J 
nadte  tobacco  P 
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Ift  proper  informationr^tbey  employed' most  of  the  few  labourers 
whom  they  could  find  in  the  states  where  they  were  lea&t  wanted, 
BBd  m  places  where  they  did  little  more  than  interfere  with  whajt 
was  the  estabti^hed  system. 

Wbitelield  had  contented  himself  with  the  immediate  impression 
which  he  produced.  '  The  person  who  first  began  to  organize  Me- 
thodism in  America  was  an  Irishman,  by  name  Philip  Embury,  who 
^ad  been  a iocal  preacher  in  his  own  country.  Having  removed  to 
New-York,  he  collected  a  few  he«h*ers,  first  in  his  own  house,  and, 
when  their  number  increased,  in  a  large  room,  which  they  rented 
for  the  purpose.  Captain  Webb  happened  at  this  time  to  be  in 
America.  This  officer,  who  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
had  been  converted,  not  long  after  that  event,  by  Mr.  Wesley's 
preaching  at  Bristol,  and  had  tried  his  own  talents  as  a  preacher  at 
Bath,  when  some  accident  prevented  tbe  itinerant  from  arriving, 
whom  the  congregation  had  assembled  to  hear.  Webb  hearing  of 
Embury's  beginning,  paid  him  a  visit  from  Albany,  where  he  then 
held  the  appointment  of  barrack-master,  preached  in  his  uniform, 
attracted  auditors  by  themovelty  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  made 
proselytes  by  bis  zeal.  A  regular  society  was  formed  in  the  year 
1768,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a  preaching-house. 

Wesley's  attention  had  already  been  invited  to  America.  He  met 
with  a  Swedish  chaplain,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  who  entreated  that  he  would  send  out  preachers  to  help 
him,  representing  ^hat  maltitudes  in  that  country  were  as  sheep 
witjiout  a  shepherd.  Soon  afterwards  Captain  Webb  and  his  asso- 
ciates wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  informing  him  that  a  beginning  had  been 
made,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  at  the  ensuing  Conference,  ap- 
point some  persons  to  come  over,  and  pr-osecute  the  work  which  was 
so  providentially  begun.  About  the  same  time  there  came  a  letter 
from  a  certain  Thomas  Bell,  at  Charlestown,  saying,  *'  Mr.  Wesley 
says,  the  first  message  of  the  preachers  is  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Eng- 
land. And^  are  there  none  in  America  ?  They  have  strayed  from 
England  into  the  wild  woods  here,  and  they  are  running  wild  after 
this  world.  They  are  drinking  their  wine  in  bowls,  and  are  jump- 
ing and  dancing,  and  serving  the  devil,  in  the  groves  and  under  the 
green  trees.  And  are  not  these  lost  sheep  ?  And  will  none  of  the 
preachers  come  here  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Brownfield  ?  Where  is  John 
Pawson  ?  Where  is  JStcholas  Manners  ?  are  they  living,  and  will 
they  not  come  ?" 

Pawson  would  not  go  ;  because,  he  said,  he  did  not  see  that  it 
could  be  his  duty  to  leave  his  parents,  who  were  then  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  He  followed  his  heart  in  this,  and  was  right.  Pawson, 
indeed,  was  in  his  proper  sphere  ;  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  him  had 
settled  into  a  steady  vital  heat,  and  there  were  younger  men  for  the 
work.  Richard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pillmoor,  volunteered  at  the 
next  Conference  for  the  service  ;  and,  as  the  New-York  Methodists 
had  contracted  a  debt  by  their  building,  the  Connexion  sent  them  fifty 
pounds  by  these  preachers,  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love.  They 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  where  Captain  Webb  bad  already  formed  a 
society  of  about  a  hundred  members.  Pillmoor  proceeded  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  Boardman  to  New- York  :  both  sent  home  flatter- 
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ing  accounts  of  their  suceesSy  and  <^  the  prospect  before  4hem }  9m 
that  Wesley  himself  began  to  think  of  foUomng  them  :  '«  but,''  said 
he,  "  the  Way  is  not  plain  ;  I  wait  till  Proridence  shall  speak  more 
clearly  on  one  side  or  the  other."  In  1771  he  says,  *'my  caUto 
America  is  not  yet  clear.  I  have  no  business  there,  as  long  as  they 
can  do  without  me  :  at  present  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  people  of  Eng? 
land  and  Ireland,  and  especially  to  them  that  belie?e."  That  year, 
therefore,  he  sent  over  Richard  Wright  and  Francis  Asbary,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  proved  not  inferioif  to  himself  in  zeal,  activity,  and 
perseverance.  Asbury  perceived  that  his  ministry  was  more  need* 
ed  in  the  villages  and  scattered  plantations  than  in  large  towns,  and 
be  therefore  devoted  himself  to  country  service.  In  1773,  Thomas 
Rankin  and  George  Shadford  were  sent  to  assist  their  brethren  :  bj 
this  time  they  had  raised  a  fevr  recruits  among  the  Americans,  and 
holding  a  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  by  their  muster* 
rolls,  that  there  were  about  a  thousand  members  in  thjft  different  so* 
cieties* 

These  preachers  produced  a  considerable  effect ;  and  Methodism 
would  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  if  its  j^o^ 
gress  had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion.  At  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  disputes,  which  led  to  that  unhappy  and  ill-mani^ed 
contest,  Mr.  W^esley  was  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  measore»of 
government  were  defensible:  but  when  the  conduct  of  the  revoki* 
tionists  became  more  violent,  and  their  intentions  were  unmasked, 
he  saw  good  cause  for  altering  his  opinion,  and  published  *>  A  Calm 
Address  to  the  Americans,'^  examining  the  question,  whether  the 
English  parliament  had  power  to  tax  the  colonies.  •  In  this  little 
pamphlet  he  pursued  the  same  chain  of  reasoning  as  Dr.  Johnson 
had  done,  and  maintaiued,  that  the  supreme  power  in  England  had  a 
legsil  right  of  kyingany  tax  upon  them,  for  any  end  beneficial  to  the 
whole  empire.  The  right  of  taxation,  he  ai^ued,  rested  upon  the 
same  ground  as  the  right  of  legislation  :  and  the  popnlar  argument, 
that  every  freeman  consented  to  the  laws  by  wbich  he  was  governed, 
was  a  mere  fallacy.  A  very  small  part  of  the  people  were  conoernt 
ed  in  making  laws  ;  that  business  could  only  be  done  by  delegation  ; 
those  who  were  not  electors  had  manifestly  no  part ;  and  of  those 
who  were,  when  their  votes  were  nearly  equally  divided,  the  mino- 
rity were  governed,  not  only  without,  but  against  their  own  consent. 
So  much  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  were  enacted  in  their  own 
times ;  and  how  could  it  be  said  that  any  man  had  consented  to 
those  which  were  made  before  he  was  born  ?  In  fact,  consent  to  the 
laws  was  purely  passive,  and  no  other  kind  of  consent  was  allowed 
by  the  condition  of  civil  life.  The  Americans  had  not  forfeited  the 
rights  of  their  forefathers,  but  they  Could  no  longer  exercise  them. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  men  who  either  had  no  votes,  or  who 
had  resigned  them  by  emigration.  They  had,  therefore,  ejEactly 
what  their  ancestors  left  them  ;  not  a  vote  in  making  laws,  nor  in 
choosing  legislators,  but  the  happiness  of  being  protected  by  laws, 
and  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  During  the  last  war>  they  had  been 
attacked  by  enemies  whom  they  were  not  able  to  resist ;  they  had 
been  largely  assisted,  and^  by  that  means,  whcrfly  delivered  :  t)» 
mother  country,  desiring  to  be  reimbursed  for  some  part  of  the 
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Ijifeai  cssffenie'  ^le  isadiBCorred,  laid  on  «  small  tax,  and  this  rea- 
ftMtaWe  aod  legal'measare  had  set  all  America  io  a  flame.  How  wai 
it  fiossible  that  sucii  a  cause  should  haVe  prodaced  such  an  effect  ? 

*'  I  will  tell  you,*'  said  Wesley.  **  1  speak  the  more  freely,  be- 
cause I  am  unbiassed.  1  hare  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  on  either  side. 
I  gain  nothing,  HE^ither  by  the  government  or  by  the  Americans,  and 
probably  bever  shall ;  and  I  have  no  prejudice  to  any  man  in  Ame- 
rica :  I,  lore  you  as  my  brethren  and  countrymen.  My  opinion  is 
this  :  we  hare  a  few  men  in  England  who  are  determined  enemies  to 
monarchy.  Whether  they  hate  his  present  Majesty  on  any  other 
ground  than  because  he  is  a  king,  I  know  not ;  but  they  cordially 
hate  his  office^  and  have  for  some  years  been  undermining  it  with  all 
diligence,  in  hopes  of  erecting  their  grand  idol,  their  dear  common- 
wealth, upon  its  ruins.  1  believe  they  have  let  very  few  into  their 
design,  (although  many  forward  it,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter,)  but  they  are  steadily  pursuing  it,  as  hy  various  other 
means,  so,  in  particular,  by  inflammatory  papers,  which  are  indus- 
.triously  and  continually  dispersed  throughout  the  towns  and  country. 
By  this  method  they  have  already  wrought  thousands  of  the  people 
•even  to  the  pitch  of  madness.  By  the.  same,  only  varied  according 
to  your  circumstances,  they  hare  likewise  inflamed  America.  I  make 
IK>  doubt  but  these  very  men  are  the  original  cause  of  the  present 
breach  between  England  ^nd.her  colonies.  And  they  are  ^till  pour- 
ing  oil  into  the  flame,  studiously  incensing  each  against  the  other, 
and  opposing,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  all  measures  of  accom- 
sxiodation.  So  that  although  the  Americans,  in  general,  love  the 
English,  and  the  English,  in  general,  love  the  Americans,  (all,  i 
mean,  that  ape  not  yet  chewed  and  exasperated  by  these  artful  men,) 
yet  the  rupture  is  growing  wider  every  day,  and  none  can  tell 
where  it  can  end.  These  good  men  hope  it  will  end  in  the  total 
defection  of  North  America  from  England.  If  this  were  efiected, 
Ihey  trust  the  English  in  general  would  be  so  irrecoocileabiy  dis- 
gusted, that  they  should  be  ablo,.  with  or  without  foreign  assistance, 
entirely  t0  overturn  the  government."   , 

Mr*  Wesley  afterwards  perceived,  that  the  class  of  persons, 
'Whom  he  had  here  supposed  to  be  the  prime  movers  of  this  unhap- 
py GODtest,  wore  only  aiders  and  abettors,  and  that  the  crisis  had 
come  on  from  natural  causes*  '*  I  allow,'\said  he,  *'  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  strongly  exhorted,  by  letters  from  England,  *  never  to 
yield,  .or  lay  down  their  arms,  till  they  had  their  own  terms,  which 
tbi^  gorernment  would  be  constrained  to  give  them  in  a  short  time. ' 
But  those  measures  were  concerted  long  before  this, — long  before 
either  the  tea^act,  or  the  stamp^act,  existed,  only  tbey  were  not 
digested  in  form.  Forty  years  ago,  when  my  brother  was  in  Boston, 
it  was  the  general  language  there,  '  we  must  shake  off  the  yoke  ; 
we  never  shall  be  a  free  people  till  we  shake  off  the  English  yoke  :' 
and  the  late  acts  of  parliament  were  not  the  cause  of  what  they  have 
since  done,  but  barely  the  occasion  they  laid  hold  on.''  That  the 
American  revolution  must,  in  great  part,  be  traced  to  the  puritanical 
origin  of  the  New-England  states,  is  indeed  certain;  but  colonies 
are  naturally  republican,  and  when  they  are  far  distant,  and  upon  a 
large  sbale,  they  tend  necessarily,  as  well  as  naturally,  to  separaUoB. 
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Colonies  will  be  formed  with  a  view  to  tbis,  whea  colo&ial  polity 
shall  be  better  understood*  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that,  when 
protection  is  no  longer  needed,  dependence  ceases  to  be  desirable  ; 
and  that,  when  a  people  can  maintain  and  defend  themselves,  they 
are  past  their  pupilage. 

This  address  excited  no  little  indication  amon^  some  of  the 
English  partisans  of  the  Americans ;  and  it  produced  a  letter  to 
Wesley  from  Mr.  Caleb  Evans,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Bristol,  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  own  communitj.  Wesley,  who  had,  net- 
ther  leisure  nor  inclination  for  controversy,  left  the  field  to  Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  again,  on  this  occasion,  seconded  his  friend  with 
great  ability  as  well  as  zeal.  '*  My  reverence  for  God's  word," 
said  this  good  man,  '*  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  regard  for  my  friend  ; 
my  love  to  injured  troth,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  sweet  liberty 
which  I  enjoy  under  the  government,  call  for  this  little  tribute  <^ 
my  pf^n  ;  and  I  pay  it  so  much  the  more  cheerfully,  as  few  .men  in 
the  kingdom  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  trying  which  is  most 
eligible,  a  republican  government,  or  the  mild-tempered  monarchy 
of  England.  I  lived  more  than  twenty  years  the  subject  of  two  of 
the  mildest  republics  of  Europe  :  I  have  been,  for  above  that  num- 
ber of  years,  the  subject  of  your  sovereign  ;  and,  from  sweet  expe- 
rience, I  can  set  my  seal  to  this  clause  of  the  king's  speech,  at  th« 
opening  of  this  session  of  parliament,  <  to  be  a  subject  of  Great  Bri^ 
tain,  with  all  its  consequences,  is  to  be  the  happiest  subject  of  any 
civil  government  in  the  world.'  " 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  no  common  controversialist:  earnest  sincerity, 
and  devout  ardour,  were  not  more  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  than 
the  benevolence  which  appeared  when  he  argued  with  most  force 
and  warmth,  and  the  pure  candour,  and  religious  charity,  which 
even  his  theological  opponents  felt  and  acknowledged.  He,  as  well 
as  Mr.  Wesley,  saw  distinctly  in  what  the  principles  of  the  American 
contest  began,  and  in  what  they  were  likely  to  end. — **  If  once 
legislation,"  he  said,  with  Baxter,  *'  (the  chief  act  of  govern- 
ment,) be  denied  to  be  any  part  of  government  at  all,  an^l  a&rmed 
to  belong  to  the  people  ai  such^  who  are  no  governors,  all 
government  will  thereby  be  overthrown.  Give  me*"  he  truly 
said,  ^'  Dr.  Price's  political  principles,  and  I  will  move  all  kings  out 
of  their  thrones,  and  all  subjection  out  of  the  world."  He  rested 
the  question  upon  religious  grounds,  and,  on  those  grounds,  argued 
against  civil,  as  he  had  formerly  done  against  ecclesiastical,  Aati- 
nomianism.  The  transition  from  one  to  the  other,  he  said,  was  easy 
and  obvious  ;  for,  as  he  that  reverences  the  law  of  God,  wiU  natfii* 
rally  reverence  the  just  commands  of  the  king,  so  he  that  thinks 
himself  free  from  the  law  of  the  Lord,  will  hardly,  think  himself 
bound  by  the  statutes  of  his  sovereign.  He  traced  the  pestilent  er- 
rors which  were  now  again*  beginning  to  prevail,  after  having,  fov 

*  «  All  our  dangwr  at  present,**  said  he, « is  from  King  Mob }  and  (pursuing  Mr.  Wesley**  view  of 
the  subject)  this  daneer  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  some  dissenters  among  us,  who  were  quiet  In  the 
late  reign,  and  thought  themselves  happy  under  the  protection  of  the  toferation-act,  grow  restless, 
begin  openly  to  countenance  their  dissatisfied  brethren  in  America,  and  malie  it  a  point  of  cen- 
acience  to  foment  divisioAs  in  the  kingdom.  Whether  they  do  it  merely  from  a  brotheily  regard  Co 
the  colonists,  who'chieftv  worship  God  according  to  the  dissenting  plan,  or  whether  they  hope  that 
a  revolution  on  the  continent  would  be  naturally  productive  of  a  revolution  in  England  }  that  a 
revolution  in  the  state  here  would  dr%w  after  it  a  revolution  in  the  church ;  and  tliat  if  the  Church 
•f  England  were  once  shaken,  the  dissenting  churches  among  us  might  raise  themselves  upon  her 
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move  thaa  a  century,  been  aubdaed,  to  those  seeds  which  had  sprung 
up  with  the  Lolhirds,  and  brought  forth  their  full  harvest  at 
Munster.  He  prest  upon  his  opponent,  as  a  Christian,  those  texts 
of  Scripture  which  enjoin  the  duty  of  submission  to  established  au- 
thorities ;  and  as  a  Calvinist,  the  articles  of  Calvin's  confession  of 
faith,  wherein  that  duty  is  expressly  recognised.  **  We  believe 
that  God  will  have  the  world  to  be  governed  by  laws  and  civil  pow- 
ers, that  the  lawless  inclinations  of  men  may  be  curbed  ;  and  there- 
fore he  has  established  kingdoms  and  republics,  and  other  sorts  of 
governments,  (some  hereditary,  and  some  otherwise,)  together  with 
whatsoever  belongs  to  judicature  ;  and  He  will  be  acknowledged 
the  author  of  government.  We  ought,  then,  not  only  to  bear,  for 
his  sake,  that  ralers  should  have  dominion  over  us,  but  it  is  also 
our  boundien  duty  to-  honour  them,  and  to  esteem  them  worthy  of 
all  reverence,  considering  them  as  God's  lieutenants  and  officers, 
which  He  has  commissioned  to  execute  a  lawful  and  holy  commis- 
sion. We  maintain,  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  their 
laws  and  statutes,  to  pay  tribute,  taxes,  and  other  duties,  and  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  subjection  freely  and  with  good  will ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  detest  the  men  who  reject  superiorities,  introduce  commu- 
nity and  confusion  of  property,  and  overthrow  the  order  of  justice. 
— Sir,"  he  continued,  applying  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  htd 
opponent,  '*  you  are  a  Calvinist;  J^ou  follow  the  French  reformer, 
when  he  teaches  the  absolute  reprobation,  and  unavoidable  damna'- 
tion,  of  myriads  of  poor  creatures  yet  unborn.  Oh,  forsake  him  not 
when  he  follovr»  Christ,  and  teaches  that  God  (not  the  people)  is  to 
be  acknowledged  the  author  of  power  and  government,  and  that 
we  are  bound  to  bear  cheerfully,  for  his  sake,  the  yoke  of  scriptural 
subjection  to  our  governors  !  Be  entreated.  Sir,  to  rectify  your  false 
p6tions  of  liberty.  The  liberty  of  Christians  and  Britons  does  not 
consist  in  bearing  no  yoke,  but  in  bearing  a  yoke  made  easy  by  ^ 
gracious  Saviour  and  a  gracious  sovereign.  A  John  of  Leyden  may 
promise  to  make  us  first  lawless,  then  legislators  and  kings  ;  and,  by 
his  delusive  promises,  he  may  raise  us  to — a  fool's  paradise,  if  not 
to— the  gallows.  But  a  true  deliverer,  and  a  good  governor,  says 
to  our  restless  Antinomian  spirits,  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest  !  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  We  can  have  no 
rest  in  the  church  but  under  Christ's  easy  yoke  ;  no  rest  in  the 
state,  but  under  the  easy  yoke  of  our  rightful  sovereign." 

The  political  part  which  Wesley  took  at  this  time  made  him  as 
nmny  enemies  as  his  decided  opposition  to  Calvinism  had  done  ; 
and  even  some  of  his  adherents  and  admirers,  who,  in  all  other 
things,  hare  justified  him  through  thick  and  thin,  have  censured  him 
as  if  he  had  gone  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty,  acted  unwisely  in 
meddling  with  political  disputes,  and  taken  the  wrong  side.  To  the 
question,  why  he  had  written  upon  such  subjects,  he  made  answer, 
«  Not  to  get  money  ;  not  to  get  prefernjent  for  myself  or  my  bro- 
ther's children  :  not  to  please  any  man  giving,  high  or  low.     1  know 

ruim ;  whether,  I  say,  there  is  something  of  this  undjar  the  cry  of  slavery  and  robbery  which  yoa 
9et  up,  IS  a  question  (addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Caleb  JSvans)  which,  I  said,  in  the  preoedingr  editions, 
you  could  determine  far  better  than  I:  but  now  I  jnecaU  it,  because,  though  I  may  consider  that 
p^rt  ot  <^e  controversy  m  that  unfAvonraWe  lighj,  as  a  poUtkian.  y«t,  as  a  Cjknif»an)  I  ought  <o 
thinfc  and  hope  the  best.''.  *  ^  •    /  #         « 
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maDkind  too  well.  I  know  they  that  love  you  for  political  service, 
love  you  less  than  their  diooerd  ;  and  they  who  hate  you,  hate  you 
worse  than  the  devil."  It  was  from  the  clear  and  strong  sense  of 
duty  that  he  acted,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  to  expose  the  fallacy,  and  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  those  political  principles  which  were  then  beginning  to 
convulse  the  world.  Their  natural  tendency,  he  said,  was  to  un- 
binge  all  government,  and  to  plunge  every  nation  into  total  anarchy. 
In  his  Observations  on  Liberty,  addressed  to  Dr.  Price,  in  answer  to 
a  pamphlet  of  the  Doctor's,  which  did  its  share  of  mischief  in  its 
day,  iie  contradicted,  upon  his  own  sure^  observation,  the  Doctor's 
absurd  assertion,  that  the  population  of  the  country  had  greatly  de- 
creased ;  he  commented  upon  the  eocourageoient  which  was  held 
out  to  the  Americans  in  that  pamphlet,  and  upon  the  accusations 
which  were  there  advanced,  that  the  British  government  had  secured 
to  the  Canadians  the  enjoyment  of  their  own, laws  and  their  own 
religion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  from  thence  an  army  of 
It'rench  Papists, — for  Dr.  Price  had  not  been  ashamed  to  bring  this 
charge  against  his  country  !  In  opposition  to  the  Doctor's  position, 
that  liberty  is  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  people  have 
more  or  less  share  in  the  government,  he  contended,  and  appealed 
to  history  for  the  fact,  that  the  greater  share  the  people  have  in  the 
government,  the  less  liberty,  either  civil  or  religious,  does  the  nation 
jn  general  enjoy.  **  Accordingly,"  said  hd,  "  there  is  most  liberty 
of  all,  civil  and  religious,  under  a  limited  monarchy,  there  is  usually 
less  under  an  aristocracy,  and  least  of  all  under  a  democracy.  The 
plain  melancholy  truth,"  said  he,  *'  is  this  ;  there  is  a  general  in- 
fatuation, which  spreads,  like  an  overflowing  stream,  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  people  of  England  have,  for  some 
years  past,  been  continually  fed  with  poison  :  dose  after  dose  has 
been  administered  to  them,  for  fear  the  tirst,  or  second,  or  tenth 
should  not  suflice,  of  a  poison,  whose  natural  effect  is  to  drive  men 
out  of  their  senses.  Is  the  Centaur  not  fabulous  ?  neither  is  Circe^s 
cup.  Papers  and  pamphlets,  representing  one  of  the  best  of  prin- 
ces as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  worst, — and  all  aiming  at  the  same 
point,  to  make  the  king  appear  odious,  as  well  as  contemptible,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  are  conveyed,  week  afler  week,  through  all 
London,  and  all  the  nation.  Can  any  man  wonder  at  the  effect  ? 
What  can  be  expected,  but  that  they  who  drink  in  these  papers  and 
letters,  with  all  greediness,  will  be  thoroughly  embittered  and  infia- 

*  <*I  kruw  th«  contrary,"  said  Weiley,  '<  having  an  oj^rtonlty  of  welng  ten  times  more  of  En« 
etaind  eireiy  ytu  tbaii  most  men  In  the  nation.  All  our  roaiHi&ctiinng  towns,  as  Btrmingtain, 
Sheffield.  Manchester^  Liverpool,  increase  daily.  So  do  very  many  viUaff<>s  all  over  the  kingdpn^ 
e<ven  In  the  mountains  of  Derbyshire*,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  exceeding  few,  either  towns  or  villa- 
ges, decrease.? 

»  Dr.  Price,"  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  Friend,  **  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  English 
oation— (for  it  is  a  eurlons  faci,tluit  the  fan<7  of  our  calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  uecenury 
sauce,  without  which  our  real  prosperity  would  become  insipid  to  us)— Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed 
the  countnr  with  pretended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state  of  depopulation :  that  £ii- 
f'land  at  the  B«vaimion  liad  been  Heaven  knows  iiow  much  more  populous  i  and  that,  in  Qoeea 
'Elizabeth's  time,  or  about  the  Reformation  0. ! !)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  might  have 
been  greater  th^n  even  at  the  Revolution.  My  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  uncommonly 
clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book  of  the  worthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned  oif 
the  pompous  cenotaph,  in  which  the  effigy  of  the  still  living  and  bustiing  English  nrosperi^  laj 
interred.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was  the  Doctor's  book  to  the  purposes  of  lactioB,  and  f» 
the  November  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Pvblic^  that  Mr.  Wales's  Bumphlet,  though  a  i 
pi^eof  perspicacity  as  well  as  perspicuity,  waAiCftroely  beard  of.**   yoLiLp.73. 
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ined  thereby;  will  first  despise,  and  then  abhor  the  king?  \Vhat 
caD  be  expected  but  that,  by  the  repeated  doses  of  this  poisoOi  they 
will  be  perfectly  intoxicated,  and  only  wait  for  a  convenient  season 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  royal  monster,  as  they  think  him,  and  all  his 
adherents  !  Can  any  thing  be  done  to  open  the  eyes,  to  restore  the 
enses  of  an  infatuated  nation  ?  Not  unless  the  still  renewed, 
still  operating  cause  of  that  infatuation  can  be  removed.  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  be  removed,  unless  by  restraining  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  ?" — "  I  am  in  great  earnest,"  he  says,  in  another  place  : 
*<  so  I  have  need  to  be  ;  for  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  my  king  and 
country,  yea,  of  every  country  under  heaven  where  there  is  any 
regular  government.  I  am  pleading  against  those  principles  that 
naturally  tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  directly  tend  to  unhinge 
all  government,  and  overturn  it  from  the  foundation.'-  - 

Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  Calm  Address  were  printed  in  three 
weeks  ^  it  was  written  before  the  war  had.  actually  began,  and  ex* 
cited  so  much  anger  among  the  English  friends  of  the  American 
cause,  that,  as  he  said,  they  would  willingly  have  burnt  him  and  it 
together.  But  though  Wesley  maintained  that,  when  the  principles 
of  order  and  legitimate  government  were  seditiously  attacked,  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  Christian  minister  to  exert  himself  in  oppo- 
sing the  evil  spirit  of  the  times,  he  saw  how  imprudent  it  would  be 
for  his  preachers  in  America  to  engage  in  political  matters.  *^  It  is 
your  part,"  said  he,  '*  to  be  peace-makers  ;  to  be  loving  and  tender 
to  all,  but  to  addict  yourselves  to  no  party.  In  spile  of  all  solicita- 
tions, of  rough  or  smooth  words,  say  not  one  word  against  one  or 
the  other  side  ;  keep  yourselves  pure  ;  do  all  you  can  to  help  and 
soften  all :  but  <  beware  how  you  adopt  another*s  jar.' "  In  the 
same  spirit  Charles  Wesley  wrote  to  them,  saying,  *'  ^s  to  the  pub- 
lic affairs,  1  wish  you  to  be  like-minded  with  me.  I  am  of  neither 
side,  and  yet  of  both  :  on  the  side  of  New-England,  and  of  Old. 
Private  Christians  are  excused,  exempted,  privileged  to  take  no  part 
in  civil  troubles.  We  love  all,  and  pray  for  all,  with  a  sincere  and 
impartial  love.  Faults  there  may  be  on  both  sides,  but  such  as  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  can  remedy  :  therefore  let  us,  and  all  our  children, 
give  ourselves  unto,  prayer,  and  so  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God."  It  was  scarcely  possible  for  the  preachers  to  follow  this 
advice  ;  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  opinions  upon  the  one  subject  by  which  all  minds 
were  possessed  and  inflamed,  excited,  as  they  constantly  were,  by 
sympathy  or  provocation.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  temper  of  the 
Americans,  that  a  friend  to  the  Methodists  got  possession  of  all  the 
copies  of  the  Calm  Address  which  were  sent  to  New-York,  and 
destroyed  them,  foreseeing  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
preachers  would  be  exposed,  if  a  pamphlet  so  unpopular  in  its  doc- 
trines should  get  abroad.  But  the  part  which  Wesley  had  taken 
could  npt  be  kept  secret ;  the  Methodists,  in  consequence,  became 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  preachers  was 
;l»ftentimes  endangered.  Tarring  and  feathering  was  not  the  only 
crSelty  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  those  days  of  brutal  violence. 
The  English  missionaries  were  at  length  glad  to  escape  as  they 
could^:  Aksbury  alone  remained  ;  he  wa&  less  obnoxious  than  hiB 
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colleagues,  because,  haying  chosen  the  less  frequented  parts  of  tbe 
country  for  the  scene  of  his  exertions,  he  had  been  less  conspicuous, 
and  less  exposed  to  provocation  and  to  danger.  Yet  even  he  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  public  view,  and  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  till,  after  two  years  of  this  confinement,  be 
obtained  credentials  from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  appear  abroad  again  with  safety. 

Methodism,  meantime,  had  been  kept  alive  by  a  few  native  preach- 
ers, of  whom  Freeborn  Garretson,  and  Bejamin  Abbot,  a  strange 
balf-madman,  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  even  increased, 
notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  and  something  much  more  like  per- 
secution than  it  had  ever  undergone  in  England.  In  the  year  1777, 
there  were  forty  preachers,  and  about  7000  members,  exclusive  of 
negroes.  The  Society,  however,  as  the  war  continued,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broken  up,  by  a  curious  species  of  intolerance,  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen. — The  prevailing  religion  in  the 
southern  states  had  been  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the 
clergy  were  driven  away  during  the  troubles,  the  whole  nf  the 
,  church  property  was  confiscated  ;  and,  when  affairs  were  settled, 
none  of  it  was  restored,  and  no  attempt  made,  either  by  the  general 
or  provincial  governments,  to  substitute  any  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  place  of  the  Establishment  which  had  been  destroyed  !  The 
Methodists  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the  English  Church,  but, 
upon  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  clergy,  they  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  sacraments,  and  could  obtain  no  baptism  for  their 
children  ;  for  neither  the  Presbyterians,  the  Independents,  or  Bap- 
tists, would  administer  these  ordinances  to  them,  unless  they  would 
renounce  their  connexion  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  join  with  their  re- 
spective sects. 

Before  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
assumed  a  serious  character,  and  before  any  apprehension  of  separa- 
tion was  entertained  on  the  one  side,  or  any  intention  to  that  effect 
was  avowed  on  the  other,  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  England  had 
represented  to  government,  how  greatly  it  would  conduce  to  the 
interest  of  religion  in  America,  if  a  bishop  were  appointed  there. 
This  judicious  representation  was  unsuccessful ;  for  the  ministers, 
who  were  but  too  bold  in  trying  experiments  of  another  kind  with 
the  colonists,  thought  it  better  to  let  religious  affairs  remain  as  they 
were,  than  to  introduce  any  innovation.  If  this  had  been  done  half 
a  century  earlier,  as  soon  as  the  population  of  the  country  required 
it,  it  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  America  ;  part  of  the 
hierarchy  would  have  submitted  to,  or  taken  part  in  the  revolution, 
and  thus  a  religious  establishment  might  have  been  preserved  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  want  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  severely  *  felt.  The  ill  consequences  of  an  omission,  which, 
whether  morally  or  politically  considered,  is  equally  to  be  condemn- 
ed, were  now  experienced.     Two  American  youths,  after  the  peace, 

*  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated,  that,  in  the  large  town  of  Richmond,  there  was  no  pl^pe^T 
worship,  till  the  theatre  took  fire,  and  some  fourscore  persons  perished  in  the  flames.  Then  the 
peopie  took  tVig-bt,  and  built  a  church  upon  the  ruins.  A  lady,  who  published  an  account,  in  verse, 
of  her  residence  in  tlie  southern  states,  describes,  with  much  feeling',  her  emotion  at  bearinsr « 
church  Clock  when  she  retarned  to  her  own  eovntiy :  **  A  sound,''  sb«  says,  *^  I  bad  not  beard  m 
yaars." 
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€dmeto  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  episcopal  ordination  : 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wad  of  opinion,  that  no  English 
bishop  could  ordain  thero,  unless  th^y  took  the  oath  of  allegianee, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do.  They  then  applied  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  that  time  in  France. 
Upon  consulting  a  French  clergyman,  he  found  that  they  could  not 
be  ordained  in  France,  unless  they  vowed  obedience  to  the  Archbi- 
shop o£  Paris ;  and  the  nuncio,  whom  he  consulted  also,  informed 
him  that  the  Romish  bishop  in  America  could  not  lay  bands  on  them 
unless  they  turned  Catholics. — The  advice,  therefore,  which  they 
received  from  a  man  like  Franklin,  may  easily  be  conjectured  ; — ^it 
was,  that  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  Apierica  should  become  Presby- 
terians ;  or,  if  they  would  not  consent  to  this,  that  they  should  elect 
_a  bishop  for  themselves. 

This  latter  course  some  of  the  American  Methodists  had  already 
adopted.  Finding  themselves  deprived  of  communion,  and  their 
children  of  baptism,  they  applied  to  Asbury,  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  head,  to  adopt  some  means  of  providing  for  these  ordinances. 
Asbury  knew  not  how  to  act,  and  advised  them  to  wait  till  circum- 
stances should  prepare  the  way  for  what  they  wished.  It  was  not 
likely  that  they  should  follow  this  advice.  Breaking  off  their  con- 
nexion with  him,  and  thereby  with  Mr.  Wesley,  they  elected  three 
of  their  elder  brethren  to  ordain  others  by  imposition  of  hands. 
Asbury,  however,  retained  so  much  influence,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
conference,  this  ordination  was  declared  to  be  unscriptural.  The 
schism  was  healed  jfH  as  the  peace  was  made  ;  and,  as  soon  as  a 
communication  was  opened  with  England,  he  sent  a  representation  of 
the  case  to  Wesley.  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  convinced,  by  the  perusal 
of  Lord  King's  Account  of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order*  Men  are  sometimes  easily  convin- 
ced of  what  they  find'it  convenient  or  agreeable  to  believe.  Regard- 
ing the  apostolical  succession  as  a  fable,  he  thought,  when  this 
application  from  America  arrived,  that  the  best  thing  which  he  could 
lio  would  be  to  secure  the  Wesleyan  succession  for  the  United 
States. 

This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  without  some  demur,  and  a 
feeling  that  it  required  some  justification  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
world.  It  appears  that  some  of  his  friends  advised  an  application  to 
the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  ordain  preachers  for  America.  Wes- 
ley was  not  aware  of  the  legal  impediment  to  this  ;  but  he  replied, 
that,  on  a  former  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  his  request 
had  been  unsuccessful :  that,  if  the  bishops  would  consent,  their 
proceedings  were  notoriously  sloiv,  and  this  matter  admitted  of  no 
delay.  *'  If  they  would  ordain  them  now,"  he  continued,  *'  they 
would  expect  to  govern  them  ;  and  how  grievously  would  this  entan- 
gle us !  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled, 
both  from  the  state  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entangle 
them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  foil 
liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  church ; 
and  we  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  where- 
with God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free."  Having,  therefore^ 
determined  how  to  act,  he  communicated  his  determination  to  Dr. 
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Coke,  and  pmpofted,  in  his  character  of  presbyter,  which,  h«  I9i4» 

was  the  same  as  bishop,  to  invest  him  with  the  same  presbytero* 
episcopal  powers,  that,  in  that  character,  he  might  proceed  to  Ame- 
rica, and  superintend  the  societies  in  the  United  States.  The  doubts 
which  Dr.  Coke  entertained  as  to  the  validity  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
authority,  were  removed  by  the  same  treatise  wiiich  had  conrinced 
Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred,  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  that,  if  presbyter  and  bishop  were  the  same  order,  the 
proposed  consecration  Was  useless ;  for  Dr.  Coke,  having  beea 
regularly  ordained,  was  as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley  himself. 

Having,  however,  taken  his  part,  he  stated  the  reasons  upon  which 
he  had  acted  with  his  wonted  perspicuity.  '*  By  a  very  uncommon 
train  of  Providences,"  he  said,  *'  many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  mother  country,  and  erected 
into  independent  states.  The  English  government  has  no  authority 
over  them,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  mere  than  over  thi^ 
States  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exercised  over  them»  partly 
by  the  congress,  partly  by  the  provincial  aasei^blies  ;  but  no  one 
either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all.  In  this 
peculiar  situation,  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  ef  these  states 
desire  my  advice."  Then  asserting  his  opinion,  that  bishops  an4 
presbyters  were  the  same  order,  and,  consequently,  had  the  same 
right  to  ordain,  he  said  that,  for  many  years,  he  had  been  importuned, 
from  tinae  to  time,  to  exercise  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  the 
travelling  preachers,  and  that  he  had  still  refused,  for  peace-sake, 
and  because  he  was  determined,  as  little  as  ^ysible,  to  violate  the 
established  order  of  the  national  church  to  which  iie  belonged.  '*  But 
the  case,"  he  pursued,  *'  is  widely  different  between  Ik^land  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal  jorisdic- 
tion.  In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  parish  ministers  ;  so 
that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  together,  there  is  none  either  to 
baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord^s  Supper.  Here,  therefore,  mj 
scruples  are  at  an  end  ;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  1 
violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  8endi|g 
labourers  into  the  harvest." 

Accordingly,  he  summoned  Dr.  Coke  to  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton  with  btm,  a  clergyman  who  had  become  a  regular  member  of  the 
Methodist  Connexion.  With  their  assistance  he  ordained  Richaid 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  presbyters  for  America  ;  and  after- 
wards he  ordained  Dr.  Coke  superintendent.  Some  reason  might 
have  been  expected  why  he  thought  this  second  ordination  necessa- 
ry, superintendent  being  but  another  word  for  bishop  ;  and  why  he 
thus  practically  contradicted  the  very  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  act.  Not  stopping  to  discuss  such  niceties,  he  gave  the  Doc- 
tor letters  of  ordination,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  in  these  words  : 
"  To  all  to  whoqi  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  Fel- 
loT^t  of  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, seodeth  greeting  :  Whereas  many  of  the  people  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  North  America,  who  desire  to  continue  under  my 
care,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  ministers  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  ^^pper^  according  to  tbe 
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Qsage  of  the  same  church  ;  and  whereas  there  doeg  not  appear  to 
he  any  other  way  of  supplying  them  with  ministers, — Know  all  meo, 
thatt,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called,  at  this 
time,  to  set  apart  some  persona  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  Ame- 
rica. And  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and 
with  a  single  eye  to  his  glory,  I  have  this  day  set  apart,  as  a  Super* 
intendent,  by  the  imposition  of  my  hands  and  prayer,  (being  assisted 
by  other  ordained  ministers,)  Thomas  Coke,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  whom  I  judge  to  be 
well  qualified  for  that  great  work  :  and  I  do  hereby  recommend  him, 
to  ail  whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  fit  person,  to  preside  over  the  fiock 
of  Christ.  In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  second  day  of  September,  tn  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four.     John  Wesley." 

Wesky  had  long  deceived  himself  respecting Hhe  part  which  he 
Was  acting  toward  the  Church  of  England^  At  the  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer he  bad  no  intention  of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  it ;  and 
when,  in  his  progress  towards  schism,  he  disregarded  its  forms,  and 
set  its  discipline  at  nought,  he  still  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  views  of 
separation.  Nor  did  he  ever  avow  the  wish,  or  refer  to  it  as  a  likely 
event,  with  complaceocy,  even  when  he  must  have  perceived  that 
the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the  temper  of  his  followers,  rendered 
it  inevitable.  On  this  occasion  his  actions  spoke  for  him  ;  by  arro- 
gating the  episcopal  authority,  he  took  the  only  step  which  was  want- 
ing to  form  the  Methodists  into  a  distinct  body  of  separatists  froia 
the  Church.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not  done  without  reluctance, 
arising  from  old  and  rooted  feelings  ;  nor  without  some  degree  of 
shame,  perhaps,  for  the  inconsistencies  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself.  From  the  part  which  he  now  took,  and  the  manner  in  whidh 
he  attempted  to  justify  it,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  story  of  his 
applying  to  the  Greek  bishop  for  consecration  is  well  founded,  not- 
Withstanding  the  falsehoods  which  his  enemies  had  added  to  the  sim« 
pie  fact.  Mr.  Wesley's  declared  opinion  respecting  the  identity  of 
the, episcopal  and  priestly  orders,  was  contradicted  by  his  own  con- 
duct ;  and  it  may  be  suspected,  that  his  opinion  upon  the  apostolical 
succession  rested  on  no  better  ground  than  its  convenience  to  his  im- 
mediate purpose.  Undoubtedly,  as  he  says,  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
the  apostolical  succession  ;  but,  short  of  that  absolute  proof,  which, 
in  this  case,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  de- 
tnanded,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  it.  No  person  who  fair- 
ly considers  the  question  can  doubt  this,  whatever  value  he  may  at- 
tach to  it.  But  Wesley  knew  its  value.  He  was  neither  so  defi- 
cient in  feeling,  or  in  sagacity,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  sentiment 
which  connects  us  with  other  ages,  and  by  which  we  are  carried 
back,  is  scarcely  less  useful  in  its  influences  than  the  hopes  by  which 
we  are  carried  forward.  He  would  rather  have  been  a  link  of  the 
golden  chain,  than  the  ring  from  whence  a  new  one  of  inferior  metal 
was  to  proceed. 

Charles  Wesley  disapproved  his  brother's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  an  unwarrantable  assumption  of  authority,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  his  professed  adherence  to  the  Church^ of  England.  His  appro- 
bation cottld  never  be  iodifierent  to  John,  whose  fortunes  he  had» 
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daring  80  many  years,  faithfully  shared,  for  hoooar  and  for  dishonour, 
for  better,  for  worse.  But  Dr.  Coke  had  now  succeeded  to  the  place 
in  Methodism  from  which  Charles  bad  retired,  and  in  him  Mr.  Wes- 
ley found  that  willing  and  implicit  obedience,  which  is  the  first  quali- 
fication that  the  founders  of  a  sect,  an  order,  or  a  religion,  require, 
from  their  immediate  disciples.  The  new  superintendent,  with  his 
companions,  sailed  from  Bristol  for  New- York.  Among  the  bookie 
which  he  read  on  the  voyage,  was  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. — 
Through  all  the  exaggerations  and  fables  with  which  that  life  is  lard- 
ed, Coke  perceived  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  exclaimed  with  kin- 
dred feeling,  '*  Oh  for  a  soul  like  his  !  But,  glory  be  to  God,  there 
is  nothing  impossible  with  him.  I  seem  to  want  the  wings  of  an  ea- 
gle, and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  that  I  may  proclaim  the  Gospel 
through  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south.'' 

Asbury  was  not  at  New-York  when  they  arrived.  Dr.  Coke  ex- 
plained the  plan  which  had  been  arranged  in  England,  to  the  travel- 
ling preachers  who  were  stationed  in  that  city,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing,  not  only  that  such  a  plan  would  be  highly  approved 
by  all  the  preachers,  but  of  being  desired  to  make  it  public  at  once, 
*^  because  Mr.  Wesley  had  determined  the  point,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  investigated,  but  complied  with."  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  because  it  would  have  been  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Asbury,  with 
whom  he  was  instructed  to  consult,  and  act  in  concert.  On  his  way 
southward  to  meet  him.  Dr.  Coke  found  that  Methodism  was  in  good 
odour  in  America.  He  was  introduced  to  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and,  at  an  inn  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  the  landlady,  though 
not  a  Methodist  herself,  entertained  him  and  his  companions  sump^ 
toously,  and  would  not  receive  their  money  ;  esteeming  it  an  honour 
to  have  harboured  such  guests.  When  he  had  finished  preaching 
one  day,  at  a  chapel  in  this  state,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  to  a  large, 
congregation,  a  plain  robust  man  came  up  to  him  in  th(e  pulpit,  and 
kissed  him,  pronouncing,  at  the  same  time,  a  primitive  salutation. — 
This  person,  as  he  readily  supposed,  proved  to  be  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Coke  was  prepared  to  esteem  him,  and  a  personal  acquaintance 
confirmed  this  opinion.  '*  1  exceedingly  reverence  Mr.  Asbury," 
he  says,  **  he  has  so  much  wisdom  and  consideration,  so  much  meek- 
ness and  love,  and,  under  all  this,  though  hardly  to  be  perceived,  so 
much  command  and  authority." 

Asbury,  expecting  to  meet  Dr.  Coke  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
had  collected  as  many  preachers  as  he  could  to  hold  a  council. — 
They  agreed  to  convoke  a  Conference  of  all  the  preachers  at  Balti- 
more, on  Christmas  eve,  and  Freeborn  Garretson  was  sent  off  on  this 
errand,  '*  like  an  arrow,  from  north  to  south,"  with  directions  to 
send  messengers  to  the  right  and  led.  This  was  in  the  middle  of 
November  ;  and,  that  Coke  might  not  be  idle  in  the  mean  time,  Asba- 
ry  drew  up  for  him  a  route  of  about  a  thousand  miles,  borrowed  a 
good  horse,  and  gave  him  for  a  guide  and  assistant,  his  black,  Harry, 
of  whom  the  Doctor  says,  **  I  really  believe  he  is  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  world,  there  is  such  an  amazing  power  attends  his 
preaching,  though  he  cannot  read  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  humblest 
creatures  I  ever  saw."  Of  eighty-one  American  preachers,  sixty 
assembled  at  the  Conference  ;  and^  at  their  meeting,  the  form  of 
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ciitirch  goverDQi^Bt,  and  the  manner  af  worship  for  the  Methodtstp 
in  America,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  arranged,  was  accepted  and  es- 
tabiished.  The  name  of  Superintendent,  and  the  notion  that  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  were  the  same  order,  were  now  laid  aside  ;  they 
were  mere  pretexts,  and  had  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Methodism  was  constituted  in  America  as  an  Episcopal 
Church.  The  clergy  were  to  consist  of  three  drders,  bishops,  el- 
ders, and  deacons.  The  deacons  were  to  be  ordained  by  a  bishop, 
after  a  probation  similar  to  that  of  the  travelling  preachers  in  Eng- 
land. The  elders  were  of  two  orders  :  the  presiding  elders  were 
to  be  unanimously  elected  by  the  General  Conference  ;  they  were  to 
be  assistants  to  the  bishops,  to  represent  them  in  their  absence,  and 
to  act  under  their  direction.  The  travelling  elders  were  to  adminit- 
ter  the  ordinances,  and  to  perform  the  office  of  marrying  ;  they  were 
to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  annual  Conference,  and  ordained 
by  a  bishop  and  the  elders  present,  by  imposition  of  hands.  A  dea- 
con might  not  be  chosen  elder,  till  he  had  officiated  two  years  in  his 
inferior  degree.  A  bishop  was  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Con*- 
ference,  and  consecrated  by  two  or  three  bishops  :  but  in  case  the 
whole  order  should  be  extinct,  the  ceremony  might  then  be  perform- 
ed by  three  elders.  The  business  of  the  bishop  was  to  preside  in  the 
Conferences,  station  the  preachers,  admit  or  suspend  them  during  the 
interval  of  the  Conferences,  travel  through  the  Connexion  at  large, 
and  inspect  the  concerns,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  societies.-^ 
Besides  the  General  Conference,  in  which  the  supreme  authority 
was  lodged,  and  which  had  power  of  suspending,  judging,  and  expel- 
ling the  bishops,  as  well  as  electing  them,  there  were  to  be  six 
yearly  Conferences  : — the  extent  of  the  country  rendered  this  ne- 
cessary. The  circuits,  during  the  time  of  the  Conference,  were  to 
be  supplied  by  local  preachers,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  paid 
in  the  same  proportion  and  manner  as  the  travelling  preachers  for 
whom  they  acted.  A  local  preacher  was  aot  eligible  to  the  office 
of  deacon,  till  after  four  years'  probation  :  nor  might  be  preach,  till 
tie  had  obtained  a  certificate  of  approbation  from  his  quarterly  meet- 
ing. The  discipline  differed  little  from  that  of  the  English  Metho- 
idists  ;  the  ritual  more.  In  condescension  to  the  puritanic  notions 
which  might  be  expected  among  the  old  Americans,  the  sacrament 
might  be  administered  to  communicants  sitting  or  standing,  if  they 
objected  to  kneel ;  and  baptism  might  be  performed  either  by  sprink- 
ling, effusion,  or  immersion,  at  the  option  of  the  parents  ;  or,  in  adult 
cases,  of  the  person. 

At  this  Conference,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Wesley's  instructions^ 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  derived  from  him.  Dr.  Coke  conse- 
crated Mr.  Asbury  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  In  the  name  of  that  church,  an  address  to  General  Wash* 
ingtOQ  was  drawn  up,  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  president,  and  professing  the  loyalty  of  the  members, 
and  their  readiness,  on  all  lawful  occasions,  to  support  the  govern*^ 
ment  then  established.  This  was  signed  by  Coke  and  Asbury,  a« 
beads  of  the  Connexion  :  the  former,  upon  this  occasion,  in  his  capa- 
city of  American  bishop,  performing  an  act  inconsistent  with  hit 
allegiance  as  a  British  subject.     He,  who  Wbb  always^more  ready  to 
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act  than  to  think,  did  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  perceiTe  the  dilemiMt 
in  which  he  was  placed  ;  nor,  if  he  had,  would  he  have  acted  other- 
wise ;  ,for  whenever  a  national  and  a  sectarian  duty  come  in  compe- 
tition with  each  other,  the  national  of^e  is  that  which  goes  to  the 
wall.  It  exposed  him  to  some  severe  animadversion  in  £ngland,  and 
to  a  semblance  of  displeasure  from  Mr.  Wesley,  %vhich  was  merely 
intended  to  save  appearances.  General  Washington  returned  a 
written  reply,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. — **  It  should  be  his  endeavour,"  he 
said,  ''  to  manifest  the  purity  of  his  inclinations  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  sincerity  of  his  desires  to  con* 
tribute  whatever  might  be  in  his  power  towards  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  American  people.  It  always  afforded  him  satis- 
faction, when  he  found  a  concurrence  and  practice  between  all  codf- 
scientious  men,  in  acknowledgments  of  homage  to  the  Great  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe,  and  in  professions  of  support  to  a  just  civil  ga- 
vernment.  He  would  always  strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and  impartial 
patron  of  genuine  vital  religion  ;  and  he  assured  them  in  particular, 
that  he  took  in  the  kindest  part  their  promise  of  presenting  their 
prayers  for  him  at  the  throne  of  heaven  ;  and  that  he  likewise  in*- 
plored  the  divine  benediction  on  them,  and  their  religious  com- 
munity." 

At  their  first  interview,  the  two  bishops  agreed  to  use  their  joint 
endeavours  for  establishing  a  school,  or  college,  on  the  plan  ofKings^ 
wood,  andf  before  they  met  at  the  Conference,  they  had  got  above  in 
thousand  pounds  subscribed  for  it.  Relying,  therefore,  upon  that 
bank  of  faith,  which,  when  religious  interests,  real  of  imaginary,  are 
concerned,  may  safely  be  drawn  upon  to  a  surprising  amonnt.  Dr. 
Coke  gave  orders  to  begin  the  work.  Four  acres  of  ground  were 
purchased,  at  the  price  of  sixty  pounds  sterling,  eight-and-twenty 
miles  from  Baltimore  :  the  spot  commanded  a  view  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  of  the  Susquehanna  flowing  towards  it,  through  a  great 
extent  of  country,,  the  sight  extending  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  ia 
different  parts  of  the  splendid  panorama.  The  students  were  to 
rise  at  five^  summer  and  winter ;  upon  this  rule  the  master?  were 
to  insist  inflexibly,  the  founders  being  convinced,  they  said,  by  con- 
stant observation  and  ex{>ericnce,  that  it  was  of  vast  importance,  both 
to  body  and  mind  ;  for  it  was  of  admirable  use  in  preserving  a  good, 
or  improving  a  bad  constitution  ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  the  va- 
rious organs  of  the  body,  it  enabled  the  mind  to  put  forth  its  utmost 
energies.  At  six  they  were  to  assemble  to  prayer,  and  the  interval, 
till  seven,  was  allowed  for  recreation  ;  the  recreations  being  garden- 
ing, walking,  riding,  and  bathing  ;  and,  within  doors,  the  carpenters', 
joiners^  cabinet-makers*,  and  turners'  business.  Nothing  which  the 
tvorld  calls  play  was  to  be  permitted.  Dr.  Coke  had  brought  witk 
him  Wesley's  sour  precept,  that  those  who  play  when  they  are 
young,  will  play  when  they  are  old  ;  and  he  supported  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  Locke  and  Rousseau,  saying,  "  that  though  the  latter  was 
essentially  mistaken  in  his  religious  system,  yet  his  wisdom,  in  other 
respects,  was  indisputably  acknowledged  1"  He  judged  well,  how- 
ever, in  recommending  agriculture  and  architecture  as  studies  espe- 
cially useful  in  a  new  country,  and  therefore^  to  be  preferred  ibr  tiie 
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veereatioD  of  the  students.  The  permission  of  bathing  was  restrict- 
ed to  a  plunge  into  a  cold  bath  :  bathing  in  the  river  was  forbidden  ; 
a  prohibition  apparently  so  absurd,  that  some  vaUd  local  reason  for 
it  most  be  presumed.  The  hours  of  study  were  from  eight  till  twelve^ 
and  fVom  three  tilt  six  ;  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at 
l[iT,  prayers  at  seven,  and  bed  at  nine.  The  punisbtnents  were,  pri- 
vate reproof  for  a  tirst  offence,  public  reproof  for  a  second,  and,  for 
the  third,  confinement  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

The  establishment  was  named  Cokesbury*  College,  after  its  two 
founders.  An  able  president  was  found,  a  good  master,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  institution  acquired  so  much  repute,  that 
young  men,  from  the  Southern  States,  came  there  to  finish  their  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  founders  were  apprized,  that  the  legislature  was 
wilhng  to  grant  them  an  act  of  incorporation,  ^nd  enable  them  to 
confer  degrees.  The  reputation  of  this  college  gratified  the  Ame- 
l-ican  Methodists,  and  disposed  them  to  found  others.  The  people 
in  Kentucky  requested  to  have  one  in  their  country,  and  offered  to 
give  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  good  land  for  its  support.  The 
reply  to  this  application  was,  that  Conference  would  undertake  to 
complete  one  within  ten  years,  if  th^  people  woUld  provide  five 
thousand  acres  of  fertile  ground,  and  settle  it  on  trustees  under  its 
direction.  In  Georgia  a  few  leading  per^ns  engaged  to  give  two 
thousand  acres  ;  and  one  con£;regation  subscribed  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  towards  the  building.  Insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  are  endowed  at  so  small  a  cost  in  new  countries, 
that,  with  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  government,  provision 
might  easily  be  made  for  the  wants,  and  palliatives  prepared  for  the 
evils,  of  advanced  society. 

Had  the  institution  in  Georgia  been  efiected,  it  was  to  have  been 
called  Wesley  College,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wesley's  early  labours 
in  that  country.  At  this  time  he  was  so  popular  in  America,  that 
some  hundreds  of  children  were  baptized  by  his  name.  This  was 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  choice  which  he  had  made  of  Dr. 
Coke,  whose  liberal  manners,  and  rank  of  life,  obtained  him  access 
among  the  higher  classes  upon  equal  terms,  and  flattered  those  in  a 
lower  station  with  whom  he  made  himself  familiar.  The  good  opi- 
nion^ however,  which  his  representative  had  obtained  among  all 
ranks,  was  lessened,  and,  for  a  time,  well  nigh  destroyed,  by  the  in- 
discretion with  which  he  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 
Wesley  had  borne  an  early  testimony  against  the  system  of  negro 
slavery  ;  on   this  point   his   conduct  is   curiously  contrasted  with 

*In  the  year  1792  the  college  was  set  on  fire,  aqd  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  whole  of  its  apparatus 
and  library  being  destroyed.  The  state  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  discovery 
of  the  incendiary,  but  without  effect.  Dr.  Coke  was  not  deterred  from  a  second  attempt,  and  seventeen 
of  bis  friends,  in  the  Baltimore  Societ}',  immediately  subscribed  among  themselves  more  than  one 
thousand  pounds  toward  the  establishment  of  another  college.  A  large  building  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, which  had  been  intended  fur  bcdls  and  assemblies,  was  purchased,  with  all  tlie-premises  beiong- 
inff  to  it,  for  five  thousand  three  hundred  pounds.  The  Society  subscribed  seven  hundred  of  this,  and 
collected  six  hundred  more  from  house  to  house ;  the  seventeen  original  subscrHiers  made  themselves 
responsible  for  the  rest.  There  was  room  for  a  church  upon  the  ground,  and  a  church  accordingly 
was  built.  This  college  wa^  even  more  successful  than  Ookesbury  while  it  lasted  -,  but  it  came  t« 
the  same  fate  in  1797.  Some  boys  made  a  bonfire  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  r^iUege,  church,  and 
(leversd  dwellings  and  warehouses  were  consumed.  By  the  two  fires  the  Methodists  sustained  a 
loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Dr.  Coke  then  agreed  with  Asbury,  who,  after  the  first  catastrophe, 
was  coaviiK:ed  '' that  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  for  them  to  undertake  such  expensive  buildings^ 
jior  to  attempt  such  popular  estabUshments.^'  As  these  eveats  did  not  occur  till  after  the  death  ot 
Mr.  Wesley,  they  are  noticed  kere,  rather  thaa  ia  the  text. 
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Whitefteld's,  who  exerted  himself  io  *obtaioiog  a  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  charter  granted  to  the  colony  in  Georgia,  whereby  slarery 
Wa8  prohibited.  Dr,  Coke,  feeling  like  Mr.  Wesley,  took  up  the 
labject  with  hin  usual  ardour,  preached  upon  it  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  prepared  a  petition  to  Congress  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  With  this  petition  he  and  Asbury  went  to  Generd 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  solicited  him  to  sign  it.  Wasfa*- 
iugton  received  them  courteously  and  hospitably  :  he  declined 
signing  the  petition,  that  being  inconsistent  with  the  rank  which  he 
held  ;  but  he  assured  them  that  he  agreed  with  them,  and  that,  if  the 
Assembly  should  take  their  petition  into  consideration,  he  would 
signify  his  sentiments  by  a  letter.  They  proceeded  so  far  thern^ 
!(elve8,  that  they  required  the  members  of  the  sjociety  to  set  their 
slaves  free  ;  and  several  persons  were  found  who  made  this  sacrifice 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  One  planter  in  Virginia  emancipated  twenty- 
two,  who  were,  at  that  time,  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  each. 
His  name  was  Kennon,  and  it  deserves  to  be  honourably  recorded. 
But  such  instances  were  rare  ;  and  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  much  of  the 
national  ardour  in  his  character,  proceeded  in  $uch  an  intolerant  tspi- 
rit  of  philanthropy,  that  he  yon  provoked  a  violent  opposition,  and 
incurred  no  small  degree  or  personal  danger.  One  of  his  sermons 
upon  this  topic  incensed  some  of  his  hearers  so  much,  that  they 
withdrew,  for  the  purpose  ef  way-laying  him  ;  and  a  lady  negro 
owner  promised  them  fifly  pounds,  if  they  would  give  ^*  that  liule 
Doctor''  an  hundred  lashes.  But  the  better  part  of  his  congregation 
protected  him,  and  that  same  sermon  produced  the  emancipation  of 
tfveoty-four  slaves.  In  one  county  the  slave  owners  presented  a  bill 
against  him,  which  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  no  less  than 
ninety  persons  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  he  was  got  beyond 
their  reach.  A  more  ferocious  enemy  followed  him,'  with  an  inten-^ 
tion  of  shooting  him  :  this  the  man  himself  confessed  when,  some 
time  afterwards,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  On 
his  secoqd  visit  to  America,  Coke  was  cotivinced  that  he  had  acted 
indiscreetly,  and  he  consented  to  let  the  question  of  emancipation 
rest,  rather  than  stir  up  an  opposition  which  so  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  Methodism. 

If  a  course  of  itinerancy  in  England  led  the  errant  preacher  int» 
picturesque  scenes  and  wild  situations,  much  more  might  this  be  ex- 
pected iti  America — Coke  was  delighted  with  the  romantic  way  of 
life  in  which  he  found  himself  engaged ;  preaching  in  the  midst  of 

,  *  *<  As  for  the  Invfuiness  of  keeping  slaTe*,**  he  jayKj  **  I  have  no  doubt,  since  I  hear  of  some  that 
were  bought  witl^  Abraham's  money,  and  some  that  were  bom  in  his  house.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  soin^  of  those  servants  mentioned  by  the  Apostles  in  th«ir  episUes,  were,  or  had  been 
Steves.  It  is  plain  that  the  Oibeonites  were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery ;  and,  thoug*!!  liberty  is  & 
sweet  thing  to  such  as  are  bom  free,  yet,  to  those  who  never  knew  the  sweets  of  it,  slavery  perh^M 
may  not  be  so  ir^{M>me.  However  this  be,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  hot  countries  cannot  be 
cultivated  wMiout  negroes.^'  So  miserably  could  Whltefield  reason !  He  flattered,  however,  ISili 
betier  feelings,  by  supposing  that  the  slaves  who  should  be  brought  into  Georgia  would  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  conversion: 

t  These  extracts  from  his  iournal  will  exemplify  th«t  spirit ;  <*  At  night  I  lodged  at  the  holism  oC 
Oaptaic  Oillard,  a  most  hospimble  man,  and  as  kind  to  Ids  negro^  asif  %ey  were  white  servants..  It 
wi|S  quite  pleasing  to  see  them  se  decently  and  comfortably  dothed.  And  yet  I  could  not  beat  into 
the  head  of  that  poor  man  the  evil  of  keeping  them  in  slavery,  although  he  had  read  Mr.  Wesley^ 
Thoughts  on  Slavery  (I  think  he  said)  three  times  over.  But  his  pood  wife  is  stronerly  on  our  side.** 
**  I  preached  the  late  Colonel  Bedford's  funeral  sermon.  But  I  s^  nothing  good  of  falm,  for  be  was 
a  violent  friend  of  slavenr  \  and  his  interest  belne  great  among  the  Methodists  in  these  parts,  be 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  thorn  in  our  sides,  i/tiu  Lord  had  ttotm  mertif  t^een  Mm  avoayJ"  J ! 
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ancient  £>re6t8,  *'  with  scores,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied 
to  the  trees."  "  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  a  most  noble  vista,  of  half  a 
mile  or  a  mile  in  length,  would  open  between  the  lofty  pines  ;  some- 
times the  tender  fawns  and  hinds  would  suddenly  appear,  and,  on 
seeing  or  hearing  us,  would  glance  through  the  woods,  or  vanish 
away."  The  spring  scenery  of  these  woods  filled  htm  with  delight. 
**  The  oaks,"  says  he,  "  have  spread  out  their  leaves,  and  the  dog- 
wood, whose  bark  is  medicinal,  and  whose  innumerable  white  flowers 
form  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  forests,  is  in  full  blossom. 
The  de&pgreeD  of  the  pines,  the  bright  transparent  green  of  the  oak9> 
and  the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood  flowers,  with  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  fo];m  such  a  complication  of  beauties  as  is  indesicribable  to 
those  who  have  only  lived  in  countries  that  are  almost  entirely  culti- 
vated."— "  It  is  one  of  my  most  delicate  entertainments,  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  ingulfing  myself,  (if  1  may  so  express  it,)  in 
the  woods  :  I  seem  then  to  be  detached  from  every  thing  but  the 
quiet  vegetable  creation  and  my  God."  A  person  always  went  be- 
fore him  to  make  his  publications  ;  by  which  strange  phrase  is  implied 
a  notice  to  all  the  country  round,  in  what  place,  and  at  what  times, 
the  itinerant  was  to  be  expected.  Their  mark  for  finding  the  way 
in  these  wide  wildernesses  was  the  split  bush. — When  a  new  circuit 
in  the  woods  was  formed,  at  every  turning  of  the  road  or  path,  the 
preacher  split  two  or  three  bushes  beside  the  right  way,  as  a  direc- 
tion *for  those  who  came  afler  him.  They  had  no  cause  to  repent 
of  their  labour  in  travelling  ;  for  numerous  hearers  were  collected, 
insomuch  that  Dr.  Coke  was  astonished  at  the  pains  which  the  peo- 
ple took  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Idleness  and  curiosity  brought  manr» 
and  many  came  for  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  crowd  ;  but  numbers 
were  undoubtedly  drawn  together  by  that  desire  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  man,  and  for  which,  by  the 
greatest  of  all  political  errors,  the  American  government  has  ne- 
glected to  provide. — '*  1  am  daily  filled  with  surprise,"  he  says,  **  in 
meeting  with  such  large  congregations  as  I  am  favoured  with  in  the 
midst  of  vast  wildernesses,  and  wonder  from  whence  they  come  !" 
It  appears  that  the  spirit  of  riotous  devotion,  which  afterwards  pro- 
duced the  fanatical  extravagancies  of  the  camp- meetings,  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  early  days  of  American  Methodism,  and  that  it 
was  encouraged  by  the  superiors  when  it  might  hare  been  repressed* 
**  At  Annapolis,"  says  Dr.  Coke,  **  after  my  last  prater,  the  con- 
gregation began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud  in  a  most  astonishing  nuin- 
ner.  At  first  I  found  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  business  ; 
bat  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow,  and  I  think  I  have  seldom  found 
a  more  comforting  or  strengthening  time.  This  praying  and  praising  • 
aloud  is  a  common  thing  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland.  What 
shall  we  say  ?  Souls  are  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes  ; 
and  the  work  is  surely  a  genuine  work,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work 
of  God  upon  earth.  Whether  there  be  wildfire  in  it  or  not,  I  do 
most  ardently  wish  that  there  was  such  a  work  at  this  present  time 
in  England."  At  Baltimore,  afler  the  evening  service  was  concluded, 
*'  the  congregation  began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud,  and  continued  so 

*  « In  one  of  the  circait»  the  wicked  discovered  the  secret,  and  split  bushes  in  wiunf  places,  ob 
ptsepwc  to  deceive  the  preachers." 
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to  do  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morQing.    Out  of  a  coDgregatton  of  two 
thousand  people,  two  or  three  hundred  were  engaged  at  the  ftame 
time  in  praising  God,  praying  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
tinners,  or  exhorting  those  around  them  with  the  utmost  vehemence ; 
«   and  hundreds  more  were  engaged  in  wrestling  prayer,  either  for 
their  own  conversion,  or  sanctification.    The  first  noise  of  the  people 
soon  brought  a  multitude  to  see  what  was  going  on.     One  of  our 
elders  was  the  means  that  night  of  the  conversion  of  seven  poor 
penitents  within  his  little  circle  in  less  than  fifteen  mmutes.     Such 
was  the  zeal  of  many,  that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preach- 
'  iog  at  five  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  whicb 
they  parted."     The  next  evening  the  sime  uproar  was  renewed, 
and  the  maddened  congregation  continued  in  their  excesses  as  lon^ 
and  as  loud  as  before.     The  practice  became  common  in  Baltimore^ 
though  that  city  had  been  one  of  the  *^  calmest  and  most  critical"  upon 
the  continent. — *'  Many  of  our  elders,"  says  Coke,  **  who  were  the 
softest,  most  connected,  and  most  sedate  of  our  preachers,  have  en* 
tered  with  all  their  hearts  into  this  work.    And  gracious  and  wonder- 
ful has  been  the  change,  our  greatest  enemies  themselves  being  the 
judges,  that  has  been  wrought  on  multitudes,  on  whom  the  work 
began  at  those  wonderful  seasons." 
,         Plainly  as  it  had  been  shown  among  the  Methodists  themselvef, 
that  emotions  of  this  kind  were  like  a  fire  of  straw,  soon  kindled  and 
ioori  spent,  the  disposition,  whenever  it  manifested  itself,  was  en- 
couraged rather  than  checked  ;   so  strong  is  the  tendency  towarcl 
enthusiasm.    But  if  Dr.  Coke,  with  the   advantages  of  education, 
rank  in  life,  and  of  the  lessons  which  he  derived  from  Mr.  Wesley^ 
when  age  and  long  experience  bad  cooled  bim,  could  be  so  ledi 
away  by  sympathy  as  to  give  his  sanction  to  these  proceedings,  it 
might  be  expected  that  preachers,  who  had  grown  up  in  a  state  of 
semi-civilization,  and  were  in  the  first  effervescence  of  their  devo- 
tional  feelings,  would  go  beyond  all  bounds  In  their  zeal. — Thej 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  (as  had  been  advised  in  the  third  Con- 
ference) "  to  tnrow  men  into  convictions,  into  strong  sorrow,  and 
fear, — to  make  them  inconsolable,  refusing  to  be  comforted  ;"  be- 
lieving that  the  stronger  was  the  conviction,  the  speedier  was  the 
deliverance.     "  The  darkest  time  in  the  night,"  said  one,  '*  is  just 
before  the  dawning  of  the  day  ;   so  it  is  with  a  soul  groaning  for  re- 
demption."   They  used,  therefore  to  address  the  unawakened  in  the 
most  alarming  strain,  teaching  them  that  ''God  out  of  Christ  is  a 
consuming  fire !"  and  to  address  the  most  enthusiastic  language  ta 
those  who  were  in  what  they  called  a  seeking  state,  in  order  to 
keep  them  ''  on  the  full  stretch  for  sanctification." — -Benjamin  Ab* 
bott  not  only  threw  bis  hearers  into  fits,  but  often  fainted  himself 
through  the  vehemence  of  his  own  prayers  and  preachments.     He 
relates  such  exploits  with  great  satisfaction, — how  one  person  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink  for  three  days  after  one  of  his  drastic  ser- 
mons ;  and  how  another  was,  for  the  same  length  of  time,  totally 
deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.    A  youth  who  was  standing  on  the 
hearth  beside  a  blazing  fire,  in  the  room  where  Abbott  was  holding 
forth,  overcome  by  the  contagious  emotion  which  was  excited,  tot- 
tered and  fell  into  the  flames.     He  was  instantly  rescued^  '*  provir 
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jeatially,"  says  the  preacher^  *<  or  he  would  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  mercy :  his  body  would  have  been  barned  to  death,  and 
what  would  have  become  of  hid  soul !" — When  they  preached  with- 
in the  house,  and  with  closed  doors,  the  contaminated  air  may  have 
contributed  to  these  deleterious  effects  ;  for  he  himself  notices  one 
instance,  where,  from  the  exceeding  closeness  of  the  room,  and  the 
number  of  persons  crowded  together  there,  the  candles  gradually 
went  out. — But  the  maddening  spirit  of  the  man  excited  his  hearers 
almost  to  frenzy. 

One  day  tliis  itinerant  went  to  a  funeral,  where  many  hundreds 
were  collected.  **  The  minister,'*  he  says.  "  being  of  the  Church 
form,  went  through  the  ceremonies,  and  then  preached  a  short, 
easy,  smooth,  sofl  sermon,  which  amounted  to  almost  nothing.  By 
this  time  a  gust  was  rising,  and  the  firmament  was  covered  with 
blackness.  Two  clouds  appeared  to  come  from  different  quarters, 
and  to  meet  over  the  house,  which  caused  the  people  to  crowd  into 
the  house,  up  stairs  and  down,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  storm. 
When  the  minister  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  say  something 
to  the  people.  1  arose,  and  with  some  difficulty  got  on  one  of  the 
benches,  the  house  was  so  greatly  crowded  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as 
I  began,  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  began  also.  The  tremendous  claps 
of  thunder  exceeded  any  thing  1  ever  had  beard,  and  the  streams  of 
lightning  flashed  through  the  house  in  a  most  awful  manner.  It 
shook  the  very  foundation  of  the  bouse  :  the  windows  shook  with 
the  violence  thereof.  1  lost  no  time,  but  set  before  them  the  awful 
coming  of  Christ  in  all  his  splendour,  with  all  the  armies  of  heaven, 
to  juds;e  the  world  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  ungodly.  It  may 
be,  cried  I,  that  he  will  descen<i  in  the  next  clap  of  thunder!  The 
people  screamed,  screeched,  and  fell,  all  through  the  house.  The 
lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,  continued  for  about  the  space  of  one 
hour  in  the  most  awful  manner  ever  known  in  that  country  ;  during 
which  time  I  continued  to  set  before  them  the  coming  of  Christ  tO 
judge  the  world,  warning  and  inviting  sinners  to  flee  to  Christ.** 
He  declares,  that,  fourteen  years  afterwards,  when  he  rode  that 
circuit,  he  conversed  with  twelve  living  witnesses,  who  told  him 
they  were  all  converted  at  that  sermon. 

One  day,  when  Abbott  was  exhorting  a  class  to  sanctiflcation,  and 
a  young  Q,uakeress  was  ^*  screaming  and  screeching  and  crying  for 
purity  of  heart,"  her  father,  hearing  her  outcries,  came  into  the 
room,  and  with  a  mild  reproof  to  this  director  of  consciences,  re- 
minded him  that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  whirl- 
wind, but  in  the  still  small  voice.  The  passionate  enthusiast  readily 
replied,  **  Do  you  know  what  the  earthquake  means  ?  It  is  the 
mighty  thunder  of  God's  voice  from  Mount  ^inai ;  it  is  the  divine 
law  to  drive  us  to  Christ.  And  the  whirlwind  is  the  power  of  con- 
viction, like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  tearing  away  every  false 
hope,  and  stripping  us  of  every  plea,  but — Give  me  Christ,  or  else 
I  die  !  On  another  occasion,  when  ^  young  Quakeress  was  present 
at  a  meeting,  and  retained  a  proper  command  of  herself  while  others 
were  fainting  and  falling  round  about  her,  Abbott  regarding  this  as  a 
proof  of  insensibility  to  the  state  of  her  own  soul,  looked  her  full 
ID  the  face,  and  began  to  pray  for  her  as  an  infidel,  and  called  upon  all 
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lus  liearers  to  do  the  same.  The  young  woman  wae  abashed,  and  r«* 
tired ;  but  as  she  made  her  way  slowly  through  the  crowded  room, 
*•  I  cried  to  God,"  says  the  fiery  fanatic,  "  to  pursue  her  by  the 
energy  of  his  Spirit  through  the  streets  ;  to  pursue  her  in  the  par* 
lour,  in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  garden  ;  to  pursue  her  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  nigbt,  and  to  show  her  the  state  of  the  damned  in 
hell ;  to  give  her  no  rest  day  nor  nigbt,  until  she  found  rest  in  the 
wounds  of  a  blessed  Redeemer."  He  relates  this  himself,  and  adds, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  appeal  she  soon  afterwards  joined  the 
Methodists,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her  parents. 

*'  Oh/'  said  Wesley,  in  one  of  hJH  sermons,  *'  the  depth  hoth  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  causing  a  total  disregard  of 
all  religion  to  pave  the  way  for .  the  revival  of  the  only  religion 
which  was  worthy  of  God  !  The  total  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  North  America  whether  there  be  any  religion  or  none, 
leaves  room  for  the  propagation  of  the  true  scriptural  religioo, 
without  the  least  let  or  hindrance."  He  overlooked  another  con^. 
sequence,  which  the  extravagance  of  his  own  preachers  might  have. 
'  taught  him.  Wherever  the  prime  duty  of  providing  religious  in- 
struction for  the  people  is  neglected,  the  greater  part  become  alto-, 
gether  careless  of  their  eternal  interests,  and  the  rest  are  ready  to 
imbibe  the  rankest  fanaticism,  or  embrace  any  superstition  that  may 
be  promulgated  among  them.  A  field  is  open  for  impostors  as  well 
as  fanatics  ;  some  are  duped  and  plundered,  and  others  are  driven 
Oiad.  Benjamin  Abbott  seems  to  have  been  a  sincere  and  weH--. 
meaning  enthusiast,  upon  the  very  verge  of  madness  himself.  From 
the  preaching  of  such  men  an  increase  of  insanity  might  well  be 
expected  :  and  accordingly  it  is  asserted,  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
cases  of  this  malady  in  Philadelphia  ari^^e  from  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, and  that  this  and  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits  are  priricipal 
causes  of  the  same  disease  in  Virginia.  But  the  fermentation  of 
Methodism  will  cease  in  America,  as  it  has  ceased  in  England  ;  and 
even  during  its  effervescence,  the  good  which  it  produces  is  greater 
than  the  evil.  For  though  there  must  be  many  such  fierce  fanatics 
«8  Abbott,  there  will  be  others  of  a  gentler  nature  :  as  the  general 
state  of  the  country  may  improve,  the  teacher^will  partake  of  the 
improvement ;  and,  meantime,  they  contribute  to  that  improvement 
in  no  slight  degree,  by  correcting  the  brutal  vices,  and  keeping  np 
a  sense  of  religion  in  regions  where  it  might  otherwise  be  extinct. 
At  their  first  general  conference,  the  American  preachers  made  a 
rule  respecting  spiritous  liquors,  the  common  use  of  which  has 
greatly  tended  to  brutalize  the  people  in  that  country.  They  de- 
creed, that  if  any  thing  disorderly  happened  under  the  roof  of  a 
member,  who  either  sold  ardent  spirits,  or  gave  them  to  his  guests, 
**  the  preacher  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  circuit  should  proceed 
against  him,  as  in  the  case  of  other  immoralities,"  and  he  should  he 
censured,  suspended,  or  excluded,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  made  war  against  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  society  was  less  usefully  directed.  "  Such  days  and  nights  aes 
those  were  P'  says  one  of  the  early  preachers.  "  The  fine,  the 
gay,  threw  off  their  ruffles,  their  rings,  their  ear-rings,  their  powder> 
their  feathers.    Opposition,  indeed,  there  was ;  for  the  Devil  would 
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'not  be-stilL  QIj  lif^  was  threatened  ;  but  my  frieD4s  were  i4»an* 
dantly  more  iti  number  than  my  enemies/'  In  attacking  these  things* 
the  preacher  $cted  in  entire  ednfbrraity  with  the  spirit  of  Wesley's 
institutions  :  but  in  Ameriea,  Wesley  would  perhaps  fasiye  modified 
the  rigour  of  bis  own  rules  ;  for  even  Franklin,,  who  long  maintained 
opinions  as  rigorous  up(m  this  point  as  Wesley  himself,  at  length 
discovered  that  vanities  like  these  have  their  use,  in  giving  a  spar  to 
industry,  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  civilization. 

There  w^re  parts  of  the  cou  ntry  where  the  people  must  have  re- 
mained  altogether  without  the  ordinances  of  religion,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Methodists.  Dr.  Coke  observes,  that  in  his  fi|-st  tour  in 
America,  he  baptized  more  children  and  adults  than  he  should  have 
done  in  his  whole  life  if  stationed  in  an  English  parish.  The  people 
of  Delaware  had  scarcely  ever  beard  preaching  of  any  kind)  when 
Freeborn  Oarretson  entered  that  country  in  one  of  his  circuits. 
Meeting^a  man  there  one  day,  he  asked  him,  in  a  methodistical  man* 
ner,  if  h^  knew  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  man  answered,  that  he  did 
not  know  where  he  lived.  Garretson  repeated  the  question,  sup* 
posing  that  it  had  not  been  distinctly  heard  ;  and  the  reply  then 
was,  that  he  knew  no  such  person.  Before  the  Methpdists  had 
built  chapels  for  themselves,  they  officiated  sometimes  in  curioaa 
situations,  either  because  there  was  no  place  of  worship,  or  none  to 
which  they  had  access.  The  church  doors  at  Cambridge,  in  Mary- 
land, were  locked  upon  Dr.  Coke^  though  there  had  been  no  service 
there  for  some  years,  and  though  it  had  often  been  left  open  for  dogs» 
and  pigs,  and  cattle.  At  another  place,  the  church  was  in  so  filthy  a 
conchtibn,  that,  at  the  people^s  desire,  he  held  forth  in  the  courtr 
house  instead.  At  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government  for  North  Caror 
lina,  he  obtained  the  use  of  the  house  of  commons  :  tbe  members 
of  both  houses  attjBnded,  and  the  speaker's  seat  served  for  a  pulpit* 
At  Annapolis,  they  lent  him  the  theatre.  "  Pit,  boxes,  and  gallery," 
ftays  he,  '*  were  filled  with  people  according  to  their  ranks  in  life  ; 
and  1  stood  upon  the  stage,  and  preached  to  them,  though  at  first, 
I  confess,  I  felt  it  a  little  awkward." 

Itinerants  in  America  were  liable  to  discomforts  and  dangers  which 
are  unknown  in  England.  There  were  perilous  swamps  to  cross  ; 
rivers  to  ford  ;  the  risk  of  going  astray "^  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  th« 
plague  of  ticks  in  the  forests,  which  are  so  great  a  torment,  that 
Dr.  Coke  was  almost  laid  up  by  their  bites.  To  these  difficulties, 
and  to  the  inconveniences  of  sometimes  sleeping  on  the  floor,  some- 
times three  in  a  bed,  and  sometimes  bivouacking  in  the  woods,  the 
native  preachers  were  less  sensible  than  those  who  canie  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  itinerants  settled  when  they  be- 
came fathers  of  familieis.  <<  It  is  most  lamentable,*'  says  Coke,  '*  to 
see  so  many  of  our  able  married  preachers  (or  rather,  I  might  say, 
almost  all  of  them)  become  located  merely  for  want  of  support  for 
their  families.     1  am  consciouis  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  :  it  is 

*  Brother  Igaatios  Pif  mi^ii  was  lost  for  sixteen  days  io  the  woods  on  the  way  to  Kentucky.  Thi» 
l«ham£Ui  name  reminds  roe  of  a  controversialist,  who  advanced  the  notion  of  the  pre-existence  of 
IhehttBiansoul  of  Christ,  and  fiercely  supported  his  notion,  which  he  called  Pre-coElstarianisni,  in 
dM  last  series  of  the  Gospel  Magnzine.  His  pame  being  Kewcoinh,  he  signed  himself  Pei^/teneitve, 
to  show  his  {Knowledge  or  the  French  tongue ;  and  one  of  his  adTenaries,  who,  if  penukentvr* 
lets  aeopmpUshed  in  languages,  was  not  less  witty  than  himself;  •*  wlchcd^  ditorted'*  tUs  war4 
sind  celled  him  Mr.  rig-enoiigh. 
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the  fault  of  the  "preachers,  who,  through  a  &lse  and  oiost  tinfdria* 
nate  delicacy,  have  not  pressed  the  iinportant  subject  as  tbej 
ought,  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people.  I  am  truly  astonislied 
that  the  work  has  risen  to  its  present  height  on  this  continent, 
when  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  of  the  gifts  of  preaching, 
yea,  of  the  most  precious  gifls  which  God  bestows  on  mortals^ 
should  thus  miserably  be  thrown  away.  1  could,  methinks,  enter^ 
into  my  closet,  and  weep  tears  of  blood -upon  the  occasion."  At 
another  time  he  sajrs,  *'*  The  location  of  so  many  scm-es  of  onr  most 
able  and  experienced  preachers  tears  my  very  heart  in  pieces.  Me^ 
thinks,  almost  the  whole  continent  would  have  fallen  before  the 
power  of  God,  had  it  not  bee,n  for  this  enormous  evil."  Dn  Coke 
himself  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  errant  preacher,  and  therefore  did 
not  consider  hoiV  natural  it  is,  that  men  should  desire  to  settle  quiet- 
ly in  domestic  life,  and  how  just  and  reasonable  it  is  that  they  should 
\se  enabled  and  encouraged  to  do  so  after  a  certain  length  of  service. 
Mr.  Wesley's  originarintention  was,  tbat  the  Methodist  preachers 
should  be  auxiliaries  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  friars  and 
the  Jesuits  ar^  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  America,  where  there 
IS  no  Church,  it  would  be  consistent  with  this  intention,  th^at  the  Afe- 
thodists  should  have  an  order  of  settled  pastors  in  place  of  the 
clergy. 

'But  though  the  American  itinerants  withdrew  from  their  labours 
earlier  than  their  brethren  in  the  mother  country,  new  adventurers 
were  continually  offering  themselves  to  supply  their. place,  and  the 
increase  of  Methodism  was  far  more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  tfie 
year  1 786,  two-aod-twenty  chapels  were  built  in  a  single  circuit ' 
within  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  society  in  that  same  yedr 
had  ftdded  to  its  numbers  in  the  United  States,  more  than  6600  mem- 
bers. In  1789,  when  the  census  of  the  Methodists  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  70,306,  that  in  America  was  43,266,  In  less  than  twen- 
ty years  afterwards,  they  doubled  tbeir  numbers  at  home,  but  the' 
Americans  had  then  become  the  more  numerous  body,  and  their 
comparative  increase  was  much  greater  than  this  statement  would 
imply,  because  it  was  made  upon  a' much  smaller  population. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

METHODISM   IN   THE    WEST-iNDIES. 

In  the  year  1768,  Wesley  baptized  some  negfoes  at  Wandaworthi 
who  were  in  the  service  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Speaker  of  the  Hodse 
of  Assembly  in  Antigua^  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety^ 
and  being  desirous  of  promoting  religion  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
sflavery  had  produced  the  greatest  possible  degradation  of  the  moral 
feeling,  he  invited  Mr.  Fletcher  to  return  with  him.  Mr.  Fletcher 
hesitated,  and  consulted  Charles  Wesley  ;  ^'  1  have  weighed  the 
matter^"  said  he  ;  "  but,  on  one  hand,  I  feel  that  1  have  neither  siif- 
ficient  2eal,  nor  grace,  nor  talents,  to  expose  myself  to  the  tempta- 
Uoms  and  labours  of  a. mission  to  the  West'Indies  ;  and,  on  ttieolherr 
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I  believe  tbjEit  if  God  call  me  thither  the  time  is  not.  yet  come,  I 
^ish  to  be  certain  that  I  am  converted  mjself,  before  I  leave  mj 
converted  brethren  to,  convert  he«ithens.  Pra;  let  me  know  what 
jou,  think  of  this  business.  If  you  condemn  me  to  put  the  sea  be- 
tft^een.  ua^  the  command  would  be  a  hard  one  ;  but  I  might  possibly 
prevail  on  myself  to  give  you  that  proof  of  the  deference  I  pay  to 
yaiir  judicioQSi  advice.*'  That  proof  wa?  not  exacted,  ^letcher  re- 
tnained  in  Englapd,  w.here  he  rendered  more  essential  service  to  Me- 
iihodismby  his  writings,  than  he  could  have  ^ne  as  a  missionary,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  returned  to  Antigua,  without  any  minister  or  preacher 
in  his  company.  Being,  however,^  enthusiastic  by  constitution,  as 
w^H  as  devout  by  principle,  he  prayed  and  preached  in  his  own 
home  to  such  persons  as  would  assemble  to  hear  him  on  Sundays  ; 
and,  enconraged  by  the  facility  of  ^which  he  found  himself  possessed, 
4iDd  the  success  with  which  these  beginnings  were  attended,  he  went 
forth  and  preached  to  the  negroes.  Thi»  conduct  drew  upon  him 
rcoiktempt,  or  compassion,  according  as  it  was  imputed  to  folly,  or  to 
insanity.^  But  he  bad  his  reward  ;  the  poor  negroes  listened  will- 
ingly to  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  and  he  lived. to  form  some 
two  hundred  persons  into  a  Methodist  society,  according  to  Mr. 
-Wesley'*  rules* 

After  Mr.  Gilbert's  death,  the  black  people  were  kept  together 
hy  two  negresses,  who  prayed  to  them  when  they  assembled,  .and 
preserved  among  them  the  forms  of  the  society  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  the  year  177a,  a  shipwright)  by  name 
'Jt)hn  Baxter,  who  was  in  the  king's  service,  removed  from  the  royal 
docks  at  Chatham,  to  English  Harbour  in  Antigua,  and,  happily  for 
.himself  and  the  poor  negroes,  he  survived  his  removal  to  one  of  the 
most  fatal  places  in  all  those  islands.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
a  leader  among  the  Methodists,  and  upon  his  arrival,  he  took  upon 
himself  immediately,  as  far  as  his  occupation  would  allow,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  society.  His  Sundays  he  devoted  entirely  to  them ; 
and  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  after  his  day's  work  was  done, 
he^rode  about  to  the  different  plantations,  to  instruct  and  exhort  the 
slaves,  when  they  also  were  at  rest  from  their  labour.  Some  of  them 
wduld  come  three  or  four  miles  to  hear  him.  He  found  it  hard  to 
flesh  and  blood,  he  said,  to  work  all  day,  and  then  ride  ten  miles  at 
night  to  preach  ;  but  the  motive  supported  him,  and  he  v^as  proba- 
bly the  happiest  man  upon  the  island.  He  married,  and  thereby 
established  himself  there.  The  contributions  of  his  bearers,  though 
he  was  the  only  white  nian  in  the  society,  enabled  him  to  build  a 
chapel.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley  from  time  to  time,  requested  his 
directions,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  some  one  would  come  to  his 
assistance.  **  The  old  standers,"  said  he,  ''desire  me  to  inform  you 
that  you  have-many  children  in  Antigua,  whom  you  never  saw." 

.     .*  A  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  published,  In  the  year  179?,  «  The  Horricane,  a  Theosopbiqi}  and  Weitem 

'¥.clognft^  knd  shortly  afterwards  placarded  the  walls  in  London  with  the  lareest  bills  that  had  at 
tbifl  tfane  been  aeen^anaoauciag:  "•  The  Law  of  Fire."  I  knew  bim  well,  and  look  back  with  alhe- 
bincfaoly  pleasure  to  the  hours  which  I  hai«  past  in  hils  society,  wben  his  mind  was  in  ruins.  flH 
tnadrtess'  watf  of  the  most  incomprehensible  kind,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  notes  t»  the  Hurricane  *,  but 

«th«  Doem  cuntaitts  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  I  have  among  my  papers  some  curious  memorial? 
of  this  interesting  man.    They  wiio  retnembef  btm  (^s  some  of  my  readers  twill)  will  norbe  dte« 

•fileased  at  seeing  Mm  tkus  mentioned  with  th«  refpectandxvgret  which  are  due  to  the  wreck  of  a 
noble  mind. 
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Baxter  »*si«,  after  a  while,  a^siste^  by  an  Engliih  woman,  D^bo^ 
having  an  annuity  charged  upon  aoi  estate  in  the  island,  had  fonod  it 
necessary  to  reside  there*  She  op^ened  her  hons^  for  prayers  every  . 
day,  and  set  apart  one  eveniKlg  every  week  for  reading  th^  Scr^»- 
tures,  to  all  who  would  hear.  These  meeting?  were  much  fre* 
quented  ;  ♦'for  the  English,"  says  this  My >  **  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  hungerand  thirst  expressed  by  a  poor  negro.  When  he  has  learn- 
ed that  the  soul  is  immortHl,  and  is  under  the  operation  of  awakening 
influence."  Further  assistance  arrived  in  a  manner  remarkahle 
ehoi^h  to  deserve  relation.  An  old  man  and  his  wife  at  Watei^foid^ 
being  past  their  labour,  were  supj^orted  by  two  of  their  sons.  They 
were  Methodists  ;  the  children  had  been  religiously  brought, up,  and 
in  their  old  age  the  parents  found  the  benefit  of  having  trained  them 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  At  the  close  of  the  American  War, 
America  was  represented  to  the  two  sons  as  a  land  flowing  with  mitk 
and  honey,  and  they  were  advised  to  emigi:ate.  Go  tfaey  would  not, 
without  the  consent  of  their  patents  ;  and  the  old  people  entreated 
them  to  wait  a  little,  till  they  should  be  in  the  grave  :  the  youths^ 
however,  unwilling  to  wait^  and  incapable  of  foirsaking  their  parents, 
proposed  that  they  should  go  together,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
them.  Having  no  means  of  paying  for  their  passage,  the  poor  lads 
indented  themselves  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  collecting 
white  slaves  for  the  Virginia  nuirket ;  and.  as  jthe  old  people  could 
be  of  no  use  as  bond-servants,  the  boys  were  bound^  for  a  double 
term  on  their  account.  How  the  parents,  incapable  as  they  were  of 
supporting  themselves,  were  to  be  supported  in  a  strange  land,  when 
their  children  were  in  bondage,  was  a  question  which  never  occurred 
to  any  one  of  the  family.  A  married  son  and  his  lyife  cacKie  on  board 
to  take  leave,  and  they  were  persuaded  by  their  relations  and  by  the 
crimping  skipper  to  join  the  party  upon  the  same  term^.  No  &ooner. 
had  they  sailed  than  they  were  made  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  their 
condition:  slaves  they  had  made  themselves,  and  like  slaves  they 
were  treated  by  the  white  slavemonger  who  had  entrapped  them. 
Happily  for  them,  after  a  miserable  voyage,  the  ship  was  driven  io 
the  West-Indies,  and  put  into  Antigua  like  a  floating  wreck,  almost 
by  miracle.  The  old  Irishman,  hearing  that  there  were  Methodists 
on  the  island,  inquired  for  the  preaching^house,  and  Methodism  pro^ 
ved  more  advantagepus  to  him  th^n  free-masonry  would  have  done* 
It  procured  him  real  and  active  friends,  who  ransomed  the  whole 
family.  Good  situations  were  procured  for  the  three  sons  :  the  old 
man  acted  under  Baxter ;  being  well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 
the  society,  he  was  of  great  use;  and  by  the  year  1786  the  persons 
under  their  spiritual  care  amounted  to  nearly  two  thcmsandy  chiefly 
negroes. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Coke  embarked  upon  his  second  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica. The  season  was  stormy,  and  the  captain  being  one  of  those 
persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  superstition  without  the  sljghte«t 
piety,  conceived  that  the  continuance  of  bad  weather  wa9^>rou^t 
oh  by  the  praying  and  preaching  of  the  Doctor  and^^  compamoivr. 
One  day,  therefore,  in  the  force  of  the  tempest,  while  these  .passjSP- 
gers  wer^  fervently  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  of 
Ihe  lives  of  sdl  on  board,  the  skipper  paraded  the  deck  in  great  e^* 
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tattoil,  mtktteiing  to  himself,  bat  so  as  to  be  distinctly  beard,  *'  We 
have  a  Jonah  on  board  I  We  have  a  Jonab  on  board  !'*  till,  having 
worked  bioiself  almost  into  a  state  of  madness,  he  burst  intb  Cokjs^s 
cabin,  seized  his  books  and  trritings;  and  tossed  them  into  the  sea ; 
and  griping  the  Doctor  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  diminutive  stature, 
ewore  that  if  ever  he  made  another  prayer  on  board  that  ship  he 
>  would  throw  him  overboard,  after  his  papers.  At  length  the  vessel^ 
after  imminent  danger,  succeeded  in  reaching  Antigua.  It  was  on 
Christmas  day.  *  Dr.  Coke  went  in  search  of  Mr:  Baxter,  and  met 
him  on  the  way  to  officiate  at  the  chapel.  To  the  latter  this  event 
was  as  joyful  as  it  was  unexpected  :  the  former  performed  the  ser- 
vice for  him,  and  administered  the  sacrament.  He  was  <delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  congregation,  one  of  the  ^leanest,  he 
said,  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  negresses  were  dressed  in  white 
linen  gowns,  petticoats,  handkerchiefs,  and  caps;  and  their  whole 
dress,  which  was  beiiutifully  clean,  appeared  the  whiter  from  the 
contrast  of  their  skins. 

Dr.  Coke's  arrival  occasioned  a  considerable  stir  in  the  capital  of 
this  little  island.  He  preached  twice  a  day,  and  curiosity  brought 
such  numbers  to  hear  him,  that  itv  the  evenings  the  poor  negroes, 
who  by  their  savings  had  built  the  chapel,  could  find  no  room  in  it. 
The  good  effect  of  Methodism  upon  the  slaves  had  been  so  apparent, 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  formerly  had  been,  to  enforce 
military  law  during  the  holydays  which  were  allowed  them  at  Christ- 
mas. They  were  made  better  servants,  as  they  were  instructed  in 
their  moral  and  religious  duties.  Methodism,  therefore,  was  in  high 
&TOur  there»  and  Dr.  Coke  wasinfbrmed,  that  if  five  hundred  a  year 
would  detain  him  in  Antigua,  it  should  be  forthcoming.  **  God  be 
praised,"  he  says,  *^  6ve  hundred  thousand  a  year  would  be  to  me  a 
feather,  when  opposed  to  my  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ.*' 
He  and  his  companions  wer^e  hospitably  entertained,  and  treated,  he 
says,  rather  like  princes  than  subjects ;  and  the  company  of  mer- 
chants invited  them  to  a  dinner  which  was  given  to  Prince  William 
Henry. 

Here  Dr.  Coke  held  what  he  calls  an  Infant  Conference.  Invita- 
tions for  the  preachers  came  from  St.  Vincents  ;  and  recommenda- 
tory letters  were  gi^en  them  to  the  islands  of  St*  Eustatius  and  St. 
Kitts.— "  All  is  of  God,"  said  Coke ;  •*  I  have  no  doubt,  but  it 
would  be  an  open  resistance  to  the  clear  providences  of  the  Al- 
mighty, to  remove  any  one  of  the  missionaries  at  present  from  this 
country."  '  Of  the  three  who  had  embarked  with  him  from  England 
for  America,  it  was  determined  that  one  should  remain  in  Antigua  ; 
^nd  Baxter  gave  up  the  place  which  he  held  under  government,  and 
which  was  worth  400/.  a  year  currency,  that  he  might  devote  his 
Whole  strength  and  time  to  the  spiritual  service  of  bis  fellow  crea^ 
fures.  His  wife,  though  a  Creole,  well  born,  isind  delicately  brought 
up,  readily  consented  to  this  sacrifice,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to 
iier  part  of  the  discomforts  and  privations  inseparable  from  an  itine- 
-rant  life  ;  for  even  among  the  islands  itinerancy  was  considered  as  an 
Essential  fsartof  the  Methodist  economy.  Leaving,  therefore,  M^^ 
Warrener  in  Antigua,  Coke  departed,  with  Baxter  and  the  other  two 
brothers,  to  retonnoitre  the  iiei|;hbot]ring  islands.    They  were  hos- 
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{Htably  e&tertained  at  DomiDica,  at  St.  Vincents^  Nevh,  and  St. 
Kitte  ;  and  though  the  commandiDg  officer  would  not  give  perxnis* 
sioD  for  preachijig  in  tbe  barracks  at  St.  Vincents,  where  some  reli- 
gtoas  soldiers  would  soon  have  formed  a  society,  Dr.  Coke  thought 
the  general  prospept  so  encouraging  that  he  said  the  wiliof  6od«  in 
respect  to  the  appoiqtment  of  a  Missionary  there,  was  as  clear  as  if 
it  had  been  written  with  a  sunbeam.  Mr.  Clarke  accordingly  waft 
stationed  there,  and  Mr.  Haounet  at  St.  Kitts. 

When  they  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius^  they  found  that  a  slave,  by 
name  Harry,  who  had  been  a  memher  of  the  Methodist  Society  in 
America,  had  taken  to  exhorting  ii^  that  island,  and  had  been  silenced 
by  the  governor,  because  the  slaves  were  so  affected  at  hearing  him, 
that  ^'  many  fell  down  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  some  remained  in  a 
state  of  stupor  during  several  hours."  Sixteen  persons  had  been 
thrpw^  into  these  fits  in  one  night.  This  was  a  case  in  which  the 
governor's  interference  was  perfectly  J4]stifiable  and  right.  The  day 
after  this  event,  Coke  and  his  companions  landed,  and  waited  upon 
tbe  persons  in  authority.  They  soon  found  that  the  degree  of  free- 
doDE^  which  is  every  where  enjo vied  under  the  British  government,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  any  other  European  power. 
They  were  ordered  to  prepare  their  confession  of  faith  and  creden- 
:tials,  and  to  present  them  to  the  cpurt^  and  to  be  prWate  in  their  de* 
motions,  tUl  the  court  had  considered  whether  their  religidn  should 
be  tolerated  or  not.  The  council  were  satisfied  with  the  confessiont 
«nd  Dr.  Coke  was  desired  to  preach  before  them*  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  government  would  not  permit,  tbe  establishment  of  an 
Eoglieh  mission  upon  that  island,  though  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  it.  Dr.  Coke,  dqri»g  a  fortnight's  stay,  did 
-what  he-  could  towards  forming  such  as  were  willing  into  classes,  and 
instjructing  them  in  the  forms  y£  Mejthodism,  and  was  laden  with  pre- 
sents of  sea-stores  and  other  refreshments,  when  be  etobarked  froqi 
thence  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  America. 

So  fair  a  beginning  was  thus. made,  thatfr^m  that  time  it  became 
as  regular  a  part  of  business  for  the  Conference  to  provide  for  the 
'W^si^lndies,  as  ibr  any  part  of  Great  Britain  in  which  societies  had 
been  raised.  <  In  tbe  autumn  of  1788,  the  indefatigable  Coke  (who 
may  properly  be  called  tbe  Xavier  of  Methodism)  sailed  a  third  time 
for  the, western  world,  taking  with. him  three  missionaries  intended 
for  tbe  Ct>himbien  Iskmds.  They  were  embarked  in  that  unfortu- 
nate ship,  the  Hankey,  which  has  been  accused  of  importing,  in  a 
subsequent  voyage,  tbe  yellow  fever  from  Bulama  to  the  West-In- 
dies, as  if  that  pestilence,  were  not  the  growth  of  those  countries. 
Every  thing  was  iavourable  now,  and  the  missior^^tries  succeeded  so 
well  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the. crew,  that  when  they  took 
leave  of  t^hem  at  Barbadoefs,  many  of  the  men  were  in  tears,  and  tbe 
sailors  bade  them  farewell,  with  three  hearty  cheers  as  the  boat 
•dropped  asteVn,.  Coke  with  his  cofi^nions  landed  at  Bridgetown, 
as  adveatarously  as  ever  knigbt-errant  set .  foot  upon  do  island  with 
his  squire  and  his  dwarf.  None  of  the  party  supposed  that  they  had 
a  single  acquaintance  in  Barbadoes.  Theiyi  were,  however,  some 
soldiers  there,  who  bad  been. quartered  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  where 
Mr.  Pearce,  one  of  the  missicyaaries,  4iad  preached  ;  he  was  prej- 
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Miitly  jirecogpised  by  A^aergeant,  who  embraced  him  withoat  cere- 
xnoDy  ;  and  it  appearecl  that  this  isergeant  and  soirie  of  his  comrades 
had  kept  up  the  forms  of  Methodism,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  exhort^ 
ing  the  people,  in  a  warehouse  fvhich  a  friendly  merchadt  had  lefit 
them  for  that  purpose.  Before  Dr,  Coke  could  wait  upon  tbia  mer- 
chant, he  received  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  him  :  he  pi^oved 
to  have  been  ope  of  his  hearers  in  America,  where  fouir  of  hia^e'^'' 
groes  had  been  baptized  by  the  Doctor..,  The  missionaries  were  im- 
mediately received  into  his  house;  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
governor,  and  by  the  merchants  and  planters  to  whom  they  were 
introduced.  Pearce  was  left  upon  the  island  ;  and  Coke,  having 
placed  every  thing  in  as  favourable  a  train  2ls  codid  be  wiished,  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Vincent's,  whither  the  dther  two  missionaries  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  Baxter.  One  of  the  party 
was  stationed  there  to  assist  the  former  preacher  V  and  Btixter  and 
bis  wife  willingly  consented  to  take  up  their  abode  jamong  the  Oatribd^ 
and  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  civilize  and  to  convert  them. 

Continuing  bis  circuit,  Dr.  Coka  formed  a  society  at  DoWmicai 
and  'finding  all  prosperous  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts^  visited  St.  Eusta- 
tius.  Here  he  found  that  the  aspects  were  different.  The  black 
Harry,  afler  the  Doctor's  departure  from  his  fornfier  visit,  ihterpret- 
ing  the  governor's  prohibition  according  to.  the  letter  rather  thaa 
the  spirit,  abstained  indeed  from  preaching  to  his  fellow  ^laves^  but 
ventured  to  pray  with  them.  For  this  offence  be  was  publicly 
whipped  and  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  island:  And 
an  edict  was  issued,  declaring,  that  if  any  white  person  should  be 
found  praying  with  others  who  were  not  of  his  family,  he  should  be 
fined  fifty  pieces  of  eight  for  the  first  offence,  a  hundred  for  thefle- 
jcond,  and  for  the  third  offence  he  should  be  whipped,  his  good^i  con- 
fiscated, and  himself  banished  the  island.  A  free  man  bf  colour  wa* 
to  receive  thirty-nine  stripes  for  the  first  offence,  dnd  for  the  second 
to  be  flogged  and  banished;  and  a  slave  was'  to  be  flogged  ev^ery 
time  he  was  found  offending."  '*  This,  I  think, "  says  Dr.  Coke, 
**  is  the  first  instance,  known  among  mankind,  of  a  persecution  open- 
ly avowefd  against  religion  itself.  The  persecutions  aidong  the  hea*^ 
thens  were  supported  under  the  pretence  that  the  Christians  brought 
id  strange  gods  ;  those  among  the  Roman  Catholics  were  under  the 
pretext  of  the  Frotestilits  introducing  heresies  into  the  church  ;  but 
this  is  openly  and  avowedly  against  prater*,  the  great  key  td  every 
blessing.^^  Notwithstanding  this  edict,  and  the  rigour  with  which  ii 
Was  enforced,  so  strong  was  the  desire  of  the  poor  people  on  this 
island  for  religious  instruction  and  religious  sympathy,  that  Dr. 
Coke  f6und  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  there  classed  as 
Methodists,  and  baptized  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them.  He  remained 
there  only  one  night ;  but  the  sloop  which  he  had  hired  to  carry 
him  and  his  companions  lo  St.  Kitts,  having  received  much  damage 
by  striking  against  a  ship,  they  were  obliged  to  return  ;  und  Coke, 
who  interpreted  this  accident  as  a  plain  declaration' of  Providence, 
whereby  he  was  called  on  to  bear  a  public  testimony  for  Christ,  im- 
mediately hired  a  large  room  for  ia  OHytith.  Whatever  danger  might 
be  incurred  would  fall  uj)oa  himself,  he  thought, by  this  proceeding; 
wheregts  his.  friends  would  have  been  atoepAbfe  to  the  laws  .if  b^  h«td 
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preaclied  in  their  booses.  The  next  daj,  therefore,  he  beldly  per-r 
formed  service,  and  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  ofi^ciate  again  od 
the  morrow.  But  Ddtch  governors  are  not  persons  who  will  suffer 
their  authority  to  be  set  at  nought  with  impunity  ;  and  oO  the  ensu- 
ing mQroingtbe  Doctor  received  a  message  from  the  governor,  re- 
quiring him,  and  two  of  bis  companions,  who  were  specified  by  name, 
to  engage  that  they  wbCild  not,  publicly  or  privately,  by  day  or  by 
ttigbt,  preach  either  to  whites  or  blacks,  during  their  stay  in  that 
island,  on  pain  of  prosecution,*  arbitrary  punishment,  and  banish- 
inent.  '^  We  withdrew  to  consult,"  says  he;  ••'and  after  consider- 
ing that  we  were  favoured  by  Providence  with  an  open  door  it)  other 
islands,  for  as  many  missionaries  as  we  could  spare,  and  that  God 
was  carrying  on  his  blessed  work  even  in  this  island  by  means  of  se-, 
cret  class-meetings  ;  and  that  Divine  Providence  may  in  future  re- 
dress these  grievances  by  a  change  of  the  governor,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  superior  powers  in  Holland  in  some  other  way^  we 
gave  fi)r  answer,  that  we  would  obey  the  government ;  and,  having 
nothing  more  at  present  to  do  in  that  place  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  wrong,  we  returned  to  St.  Kitts,  blessing  God^for  a  British  con- 
stitution and  a  British  goVernmeot." 

There  was  in  Dr.  Cokes  company  a  third  missionary,  by  name 
Brazier,  whom  the  governor  had  not'heard  of,  and  who  therefore 
was  iiot  included  in  the  mandate.  He  thought  himself  perfectly 
justiBed  in  leaving  this  missionary  upon  the  island.  There  were 
times  in  which' such  an  experiment  might  have  cost  the  contraband 
preacher  his  life  ;  and  if  th^  governor  had  been  as  eager  tp  persecute 
as  Coke  suppcfeed^  him  to  be,  Braxier  would  certainly  not  have  got 
oflf  with  a  whole  skin.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  governor'* 
jpterference  had  in  the  first  instance  been  nedessary.  Harry's 
preaching  was  of  that  kind  which  ought  not  to  be  tdierated,  because 
it  threw  his  hearers  into^ts.  If  Dr.  Coke,  on  his  first  landing,  had 
distinctly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  excesses,  things  mi^t 
possibly  have  taken  a  different  turn,  '  But  he  had  learned  to  regard 
them  as  the  outward  signs  and  manifestations  of  inward  grace  ^  and 
the  governor,  seeing  that  the  hlack  pteacher  was  acknowledged  by 
him  as  a  fellow  labourer,  ^regarded  him  and  his  companions  as  trouble- 
some fanatics,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  And  when  be  dis- 
covered that  Brazier  had  been  clandestinely  left  behind,  hebehared 
with  more  temp^r'than  might  have  been  expected,  in  merely  Order- 
ing him  to  leave  the  island.  A  man  in  power,  who  retained 'some- 
thing of  the  religious  part  of  the  old  Di^tcb  character,  reinoyed  the 
banished  missionary  to  the  little  island  of  $aba,  a  dependency  upon 
St  Eustatius,  Gontaming  «bout  three  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
one  third  were  whiter;  There  was  a  respectable  church  there  ;  but 
the  people  hiid  been  seventeen  years  without  a  ministeK  They  re- 
ceived Brazier  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  governor,  council,  and 
people  entreated  him  to  take  up  hi»  abode  among  theqfi,  offering  him 
the  church,  the  parsonage^  and  a  sufficient  maintenance.  Coke 
went  there,  and  was  delighted  with  the  kindness  and  simplicity  of 
the  pe6ple.  He  informed  them  what  the  economy  of  the  Methodists 
was,. and  particularly  explained  to  them  what  he  palled  the  '*  grand 
and  indispensable  castpm.  of  changing  their  ministers."  .  They  wcr^ 
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HfMfig  to  e<Http]y  with  ere^f  tfaiog ;  atid  though  Brazier  hac(  he^ii 
ordered  by  the  Conferenbe  to  Jamaica,  Dr.  Coke  consented  to  leave 
liim  at  Saba.  Bat  when  thet  governor  of  St.  Eustatius  knew  whero 
he  was,  he  compelled  the  government  to  dismiss  him^  though  with 
sorrow  and  reluctance  on  their  part. 

Two  missionaries  had  been  appointed  to  Jamaica  ;  but  Coke  bay- 
ing thus  disposed  of  the  one,  left  the  other  to  dirtde  his  labours 
between  Tortola  and  Santa  Cruz,  (on  which  little  island  the  Danish 
governor  promised  hitn  all  the  encouragement  in  his  power,)  and 
f^roceeded  to  Jamaica  alone,  merely  to  prepare  the  way.  Some  of' 
the  higher  orders,  being  drunk  at  the  time,  insulted  him  while  be 
was  preaching  at  Kingston,  and  would  have  offered  sOftie  personal 
iDdio;nities  to  him,  if  they  had  not  been  controlled  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  so  well  received 
and  hospitably  entertained,  that  be  says,  in  honour  of  the  island^  he 
never  visited  any  place,  either  in  Europe  or  i^merica,  where  Metho- 
dism had  not  taken  root,  in  which  he  received  so.  many  civilities  99 
itf  Jamaica.  He  went  therefrom  to  America,  and  from  thenc^  re-» 
turned  to  England,  in  full  persuasion  that  the  prospects  of  the  society^ 
ll^oth  in  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  were  as  favourable  as  eould 
be  desired. 

The  cost  of  bis  spiritufal  colonization  now  because  serious  ;  for 
the  resources  of  the  Connexion  did  not  keep  pace  with  its  progress^ 
Imd  its  necessarily  increased  expenditure.  The  missions  could  not 
be  supported  unless  separate  funds  were  raised  for  the  purpose  ^ 
and  those  funds  could  only  be  drawn  from  voluntary  contributions^ 
By  the  request  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Coke^  (never  so  happy  adf 
when  he  was  most  actively  employed  in  such  service)  made  a  tour 
of  sixteen  mouths  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  preaching  in  behalf  of 
the  negrbes,  for  whom  these  missions  were  especially  designed  <  and 
collecting  money  by  these  means,  and  by  personal  application  to  such 
as  were  likely  to  contribute  ;  going  himself  from  door  to  door.* 
The  rebuffs  Which  he  frequently  met  with,  did  not  deter  him  from 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  he  obtained  enough  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  debt  which  had  been  contracted  on  this  account, 
And  to  proceed  with  the  missions  upon  an  extended  scale.  In  thei 
autumn  of  1790,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  the  Columbian  Islands. 
A  chapel  had  been  built  at  Barbadoes,  during  his  absence,  capable 
•f  holding  some  seven  hundbred  persons  ;  but  the  hopes  of  those, 
by  whom  this  building  had  been  directed,  had  been  greater  than  their 
feresight.  Though  the  curate  at  Bridgetown,  Mr.  Dent,  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  all  the  islands  who  countenanced  the  Methodists, 
and  was  heartily  glad  at  receiving  from  them  the  assistance  which  he 
wanted  ;  though  the  governor  was  not  unfavourable  to  them,  and 
they  had  begun  under  such  favourable  appearances,  the  preacher 
had  become  obnoxious :  the  ni'ck  name  of  Hallelujahs  had  beeof 
fixed  upou  his  followers,  and  they  had  undergone  that  sort  of  oppo- 
sition, which  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  persecution.     Persecution; 

*  A  captain  in  the  vavy,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  subscription,  calling  upon  an  acquaintanije  of 
Oolie's  the  same  morning,  said :  ""Do  you  Itnow  ai^  thtng  of  a  little  fellow  who  calls  himself  Dh 
Coh;e,  and  who  is  going  about  begging  money  for  missionaries  to  be  sent  among  tfafe  sla^ei^r'-i-Ki 
fatow  Ikim  well,"  was  thief  reply.  *»  He  seems,"  rejoined  the  captaSnj.**  to  be  a  heavenly -mfnded  little 
tfeWI.    He  coaxed  me  otit  of  Iw0  gniiMas  thlf  morning."— JDrew*s  Life  9f  Dr.  Coke,  p.  3(8.  v«i.  3. 

Vol.  II.  Sa  » 
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10  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  since  that  time  f offered  t^ 
f  ome  of  the  idlands  ;  but  in  these  instances  the  missionary  seems  to 
have  been  protected  by  the  magistrates  when  he  appealed  for  re*' 
dress.  At  St.  Vincent's,  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  Carihs  had 
altogether  failed.  This  was  owing  to  the  French  priests  at  Martini- 
CO.-  The  French  missionaries  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
the  heavy  accusation  of  sacriEcing  the  interests  of  Christianity  to  the 
political  views  of  their  country.  Of  this  their  conduct  in  Canada 
affords  scandalous  proofs  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  they  acted 
in  the  same  manner.  They  persuaded  the  Caribs,  who  went  to 
Martinico  on  one  of  their  trading  visits^  that  the  Methodists  were, 
spies,  whom  the  king  of  England  had  sent  to  explore  their  land ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  errand,  they  would  retire, 
i^nd  an  army  would  be  sent  to  conquer  the  country.  The  Caribs  had 
regarded  Baxter  as  their  father,  till  they  were  deceived  by  thia 
villanous  artifice.  They  then  behaved  so  sullenly  towards  him, 
that  he  thought  it  advi^eable  to  hasten  with  his  wife  out  of  their  pow- 
er.— When  Mrs.  Baxter  took  leave  of  these  poor  savages,  to  whose 
instruction  she  had  vainly  devoted  herself,  she  wept  bitterly^  and 
prayed  that  they  might  have  another  call,  and  might  not  reject  it  at 
they  had  done  this.  But  among  the  other  casts  upon  the  island  the 
preachers  were  well  received.  The  n^roes,  who,  in  Barbadoes, 
were  remarkably  indifferent  to  religious  instruction,  here  werer 
exceedingly  desirous  of  it^  and  even  the  Catholic  families  showed 
favour  to  the  missianaries^  and  {:ent  for  Baxter  to  baptize  their  chil-i 
dren.  The  prospect  was  still  more  favourable  at  Grenada.  Mr. 
Pent  had  recently  be^n  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  George's  ii^ 
that  island  ;  and  the  governor.  General  Matthews,  requested  Dn, 
Coke  to  send  missionaries  there,  saying  it  was  bis  wish  th^it  the 
negroes  should  be  fully  instructed,  and  there  would  be  work  enouigll 
for  their  preachers  and  for  the  clergy  of  the  island  too. 

The  Methodists  w^re  increasing  in  Antigua  ;  but  here  a  symptom 
appeared  of  that  enthusiasm  of  which  it  is  so  difhcolt  for  Methodism 
to  clear  itself,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  by  Wesley.  At  the  baptism 
of  some  adulti^,  one  of  them  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings,  that 
she  foil  into  a  swoon  ;  and  Dr.  Coke,  instead  of  regarding  this  aajai 
disorder,  and  impre.^sintr  upon,  his  disciples  the  duty  of  controlling 
their  emotions,  spoke  of  it  as  a  memorable  thing,  and  with  evideojt 
satisfaction  related  that»  as  she  lay  entranced  with  an  enrapture4 
countenance,  all  she  said  for  som^  time  was.  Heaven !  Heaven  1 
Come  I  Come  !  It  requires  more  charity  and  more  discrimination 
than  the  majority  of  men  possess,  not  to  suspect  either  th@  sincerity 
or  the  sanity  of  persons  who  aim  at  producing  effects  like  this  bj 
their  ministry,  or  exult  in  them  when  they  are  produced.  Not  de«- 
terred  by  his  former  ill  success  at  St.  Eustatius,  Coke^  with  the  per^ 
severance  that  characterized  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  made  a  third 
visit  there,  and  waited  upon  the  new  governor,  who  had  recentlj 
arrived  from  Holland.  The  Dutchman,  he  says,  received,  him  with 
very  great  rudeness  indeed  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  considered  it  ^ 
an  act  of  courtesy  that  he  was  not  immediately  sent  off  the  isljipd. 
The  Methodists  there  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  holding  their 
class-meetings  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  edict,  there  were  nofeive^ 
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tbfln  eight  exhorters  among  them.  One  of  these  persons  called  upon 
the  Doctor,  requested  him  to  correspond  with  them,  and  promised, 
hi  the  name  of  his  fetioivs,  punctually  to  obey  all  the  directions 
which  should  be  given  them  concerning  the  management  of  the  soci- 
ety. He  told  him  also  that  many  of  the  free  blacks,  of  both  sexes, 
intended  going  to  St.  Kitts  to  receive  the  sacrment,  at  Christmas, 
from  one  of  the  miMsionaries.  Here  Dr.  Coke  met  with  another  in- 
stance, which,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  learning  that  lesson,  might 
hicve  taaght  him  how  dangerous  it  is  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
©f  religion.  The  person,  who,  on  his  former  visits,  had  entertained 
him  with  true  hospitality,  was  in  the  very  depth  of  despair.  ^*  The 
only  reason  he  gave  for  his  deplorable  situation  was,  that  the  Lord 
had  very  powerfully  called  him,  time  after  time,  to  preach,  and  he 
bad  as  often  resisted  the  call,  till  at  last  he  entirely  lost  a  sense  of 
the  favour  of  God.  He  seemed  to  have  no  hope  left.  We  endea- 
toured,"  the  Doctor  adds,  '*  to  raise  his  drooping  head,  but  all  in 
vain.'*  If  this  case  were  known  to  the  persons  in  office,  as  in  all 
likelihood  it  must  have  been,  it  would  satisfy  them  that  they  had 
done  wisely  in  proscribing  a  system  which  produced  effects  like  this. 
The  person  in  question  conceived  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  repro- 
bation, because  he  had  not  broken  the  laws  of  the  place  wherein  he 
lived. 

By  this  time  the  alloy  of  Metliodism  had  shown  itself  in  the  islands. 
Dr.  Coke  commanded  respect  there  by  his  manners,  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  station  in  life.  The  missionaries  who  followed  him  had 
lione  of  these  advanta^^es  ;  their  poverty  and  their  peculiarities  pro- 
Toked  contempt  in  those  who  had  no  respect  for  their  zeal,  and  who 
perceived  all  that  was  offensive  in  their  conduct,  and  all  that  was  in- 
discreet, but  were  insensible  of  the  good  which  these  instruments 
were  producing.  Indispensable  as  religion  is  to  the  well-being  of 
every  society,  its  salutary  influences  are  more  especially  required  in 
countHes  where  the  system  of  slavery  is  established.  If  the  planters 
understood  their  own  interest,  they  would  see  that  the  missionaries 
might  be  made  their  best  friends  ;  that  by  their  means  the  evils  of 
slavery  might  be  mitigated  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  slave  was 
made  a  religious  being,  he  became  resigned  to  his  lot  'and  content- 
ed. But  one  sure  effect  of  that  abominable  system  is,  that  it  demo- 
rttliizes  the  masters  as  much  as  it  brutalizes  the  slaves.  Men  whose 
lives  are  evil,  willingly  disbelieve  the  Gospel  if  they  cin  ;  and,  with 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  belief  and  disbelief  depend  upon  voli- 
tion far  more  than  is  generally  understood.  But  if  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  this,  they  naturally  hate  those  who  preach  zealously  against 
their  habitual  vices.  Among  the  causes,  therefore,  which  soon  made 
the  Methodists  unpopular  in  all  or  most  of  the  Columbian  islands,  the 
first  pli^ce  must  be  assigned  to  that  hateful  licentiousness  which  pre- 
vails  wherever  slavery  exists :  something  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  contempt 
for  the  preachers  ;  something  to  the  objectionable  practices  of  Me- 
thodism, and  to  a  just  dislike  of  what  was  oflen«>ive  inJts  language  ; 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  to  the  meritorious  zeal  which  the  society  had 
shown  in  England  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  When 
that  great  question  was  first  agitated  with  such  ardent  benevolence 
•0  one  side,  and  such  fierce  repugnance  oo  t)i%  other. 
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While  Dr.  Coke  was  in  Antigiia,  Baxter  ^ai  assaulted  at  tbe  door 
pf  his  chapel  by  some  drupken  persoDS  of  the  higher  ^rder,  wfa^ 
threatened  to  murder  him.  His  wife  and  the  negroes  believed  theip 
to  be  ii)  earnest ;  the  cry  which  they  raised  was  mistaken  for  »  cry 
of  fire,  and  the  whole  town  was  presently  in  an  uproar.  Baxter  was 
infprmed  by  the  n^agistrates  that  the  offenders  should  be  punished  a$ 
they  deserved,  if  he  would  lodge  an  information  against  them*  But 
it  ff9A  thought  best  to  acknowledge  a  grateful  sense  of  their  protecr 
tion,  iind  to  decline  the  prosecution.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  chap^ 
at  St.  Viacents  was  broken  open  by  night,  not  by  robbers,  bpt  by 
ini^chievous  and  probably  drunken  persons,  who  did  what  mischi^ 
^bey  could,  and,  carrying  away  the  Bible,  suspended  it  from  the  galr 
)ows  ;  a  flagitioiis  act,  which  caused  the  magistrates  to  offer  a .  Isttgt 
Reward  for  discovering  the  perpetrators.  This  growing  ill-will  was 
ipore  openly  displayed  at  Jamaica,  where  a  missionary  had  been  apr 

Eointed,  and  a  chapel  erected  in  Kingston.  The  preacher's  life  had 
een  frequently  endangered  here  by  an  outrageous  rabble  ;  and  a 
person  w'ho  lyas  considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Methodists  nar- 
fQwly  eiicaped  being  stoned  to  deaths  and  was  once  obliged  to  disr 
guise  himself  iti  regimentals^  Attempts  were  made  to  pull  down  the 
phapel ;  and  when  some  of  the  rioters  were  prosecuted,  they  were 
acquitted,  Coke  says,  against  the  clearest  evidence.  The  most  abo- 
^;^^lihabLe  reports  were  raised  against  Hammet,  the  preacher  ;  and  as 
for  Dr.  Cqke,  he,  they  said,  had  been  tried  in  England  for  horse? 
S^^aIing4  and  bad  fled  the  country  in  order  to  escape. from  justice. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Jamaica  people,  when  the  Doctor^ 
with  aootber  rnissionary  in  his  company,  landed  at  Montego  Bay,  in 
fh^  jjeginning  of  1791.  A  recommendatory  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourHood  procured  them  an  excellent  dinner,  but  no  help 
|n  their  main  design  ;  and  they  walked  the  streets,  ''  peeping  and 
inquiring  for  a  place  wherein  to  preach,  in  vain  ;"  to  preach  out  of 
^Qors  in  that  climate  while  the  sun  is  up,  is  almost  impracticable ; 
find  at  eyening,  the  only  time  when  the  slaves  can  attend,  the  heavy 
^ews  render  it  imprudent  and  dangerous.  Dining,  however,  at  an 
prdinary  the  next  day,  and  stating  bis  sorrow  that  he  was  previ^nted 
from  preaching  for  want  of  a  place,  one  of  the  company  advised  him 
XC(  apply  for  a  large  room,  which  had  origiqally  been  the  church, 
served  now  for  assemblies,  and  was  frequently  used  as  a  theatre^ 
Here  he  preached  every  evening  during  a  short  stay,  and  though  a 
fevf  bucks  clapped  and  encored  him,  he  was  on  the  whole  well  satia- 
ted with  the  attention  of  the  congregation,^  and  the  respect  with 
i|^hich  he  was  treated.  But  at  Spanish  Town  and  at  Kingston  he  was 
grossly  insulted  by  a  set  of  profligate  young  men  :  their  conduct 
|0use4  in  him  an  emotion  which  he  had  never  felt  in  the  same  de? 
gree  before,  and  which,  he  says,  he  believed  was  a.  spark  of  the  pro* 
per  spirit  of  martyrdom;  and,  addressing  himself  to  these  rioters  m 

<* "  On  the  Sunday  rooming^'  says  Dr.  Coke,  (Journal,  page  ISO^  «  yre  w^nt  to  ehurcli  *,  but  a  Htilp 
Xaln  falling,  tiie  congregation  consisted  only  of  half  a  dozen  or  thereabouts  at  the  exact  time  ofbc- 
srinniQg*,  on  which  the  niinis^r  walked  out :  if  he  had  condescended  to  hav^  waited  ten  mlnutal 
longer,  we  should  have  been,  I  believe,  about  twenty.  The  Sunday  before,  also,  there  had  beaa  no 
Service.  In  some  of  the  parishes  of  tiiis  island  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  divine  service  per- 
jformed,  except  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  christenings  and  weddings  in  private  houses,  though  tb« 
fivings  are  veiy  lucrative.    But  I  wiU  write  no  nioi«  on  this  subject,  Ifst  l^bouM  ffNiw  indi^iaaiit:." 
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Itnasof  juflt  reproof)  he  told  them  th^t  he  was  willieg — yett^  deil* 
rou8  to  suffer  martyrdom*  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  might  be  pro- 
moted thereby.  The  effect  which  he  says  this  produced,  was  ud« 
doubtedly  assisted  by  his  station  in  life,  whieh  enabled  him  to  appear 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  he  told  these  persons  that 
he  and  his  brethren  were  determined  to  proceed,  and  to  apply  to  the 
legal  authorities  for  justice,  if  such  insults  and  outrages  were  conti* 
pued  ;  and  if  justice  were  not  to  be  found  iu  Jamaica,  they  were 
sure,  he  said,  of  obtaining  it  at  home. 

The  affairs  of  Methodism  in  the  West-Indies  were  in  this  state  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Fourteen  preachers  were  stationed 
there,  of  whom  two  came  from  the  American  branch.  The  number 
of  persods  eoroiled  in  the  connexion  then  amounted  to  about  six' 
thousand,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  negroes,  and  the  number  of 
white  persons  did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  A  more  determined  spi* 
pi  of  opposition  was  arising  than  tbey  had  ever  experienced  in  £u- 
)rope,  but  they  were  sure  of  protection  ffom  the  home  government, 
^nd  knew  that  by  perseverance  they  should  make  their  cause  good. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SETTLEMENT  OP  THE  CONFERENCE. — MANNEES  AND  EFFECTS  OF 

METHODISM. 

The  year  1784  has  been  called  the  grand  climacterical  year  of 
Methodism,  because  Wesley  then  first  arrogated  to  himself  an  epis- 
copal power  ;  and  because  in  that  year  the  legal  settlement  of  the 
Conference  was  effected,  whereby  provision  was  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  after  his  death,  as  long  as  it  should  continue. 

The  Methodist  chapels,  with  the  preachers'  houses  annexed  to 
them,  had  all  been  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  such  persons 
as  should  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  John  or  Charles  Wesley, 
during  their  lives  ;  by  the  survivor,  and  after  the  death  of  both, 
hy.  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists,  in  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  or  Leeds.  A  legal  opinion  was  taken,  whether  the  law 
would  recognise  the  Conference,  unless  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word  were  defined  ;  the  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not, 
and  therefore  at  the  next  meeting  of  that  body,  Mr.  Wesley  was 
unanimously  desired  to  draw  up  a  deed  which  should  give  a  legal 
specification  of  the  term  ;  the  mode  of  doing  it  being  left  entirely 
to  his  discretion.  The  necessity  for  this  was  obvious.  "  Without 
some  authentic  deed  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term^  the  moment  I 
died,**  says  he,  "  the  Conference  had  been  nothing  :  therefore  any 
of  the  proprietors  of;  land  on  which  our  preaching  houses  had 
been  built  might  have  seized  them  for  their  own  use,  and  there 
would  have  been  none  to  hinder  them  ;  for  the  Conference  would 
have  been  nobody — a  mere  empty  name.** 

If  is  Qrst  thougl^t  w^  to  name  4Soiae  ten  or  twelve  persons,    On 
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fbrther  contideration  he  appointed  one  hundred,  helievtng,  he  saytf 
^<  there  woold  be  more  safety  in  a  greater  number  of  counisellord,. 
and  judging  these  were  as  many  as  could  meet  without  too  great 
an  expense,  and  without  tearing  any  circuit  deprived  of  preacher^ 
while  the  Conference  was  assembled.  The  hundred  persons  thus 
nominated  **  being  preachers  and  expounders  of  God^s  holy  Word, 
under  the  care  of,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  said  John  Wesley y** 
were  declared  to  constitute  the  Conference,  according  to  the  triie 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  Tarious  deeds  in  which  that  term  was 
vsed ;  and  provision  ^as  now  made  for  continuing  the  soccessidn 
and  identity  of  this  body,  wherein  the  administration  of  the  Methodist 
Connexion  was  to  be  vested  after  the  founder^s  death.  They  were 
to  assemble  yearly  at  London,  Bristol,  or  Leeds,  or  any  other  place 
which  they  might  think  proper  to  appoint ;  and  their  first  act  was  to 
be  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  other  circumstances. 
No  act  was  to  be  valid  unless  forty  members  were  present,  provided 
the  whole  body  had  not  t>een  reduced  below  that  number  bjr  death, 
or  other  causes.  The  duration  of  the  assembly  should  not  be  less  than 
five  days,  nor  more  than  three  weeks,  but  any  tim&- between  those 
limits  at  their  discretion.  They  were  to  elect  a  president  and  se- 
cretary from  their  own  number,  and  the  president  should  have  « 
double  vote.  Any  member  absenting  himself  without  leave  from 
two  snccessive  conferences,  and  not  appearing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third,  forfeited  his  seat  by  that  absence.  They  had  power  to 
admit  preachers  and  expounders  upon  trial,  to  receive  them  into  full 
connexion,  and  to  expel  any  person  for  sufficient  cause  ;  but  no 
person  might  be  elected  a  member  of  their  body,  till  he  had  been 
twelve  months  in  full  connexion  as  a  preacher.  They  might  not 
appoint  any  one  to  preach  in  any  of  their  chapels  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Connexion,  nor  might  they  appoint  any  preacher  for 
more  than  three  years  to  one  place,  except  ordained  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England.  They  might  delegate  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  to  act  with  full  power  in  Ireland,  or  any  other 
parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Whenever  the  Con* 
ference  should  be  reduced  below  the  number  of  forty  members, 
and  Continue  so  reduced  for  three  years,  or  whenever  it  should 
neglect  to  meet  for  three  successive  years,  in  either  of  such  cases 
the  Conference  should  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  chapels  and  other 
premises  should  vest  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  in  trust  that 
they  should  appoint  persons  to  preach  therein.  The  deed  con- 
cluded with  a  provision  that  nothing  which  it  contained  should  be 
Construed  so  as  to  extinguish,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life  estate  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  any  of  the  chapels  and  premises. 

At  the  time  when  this  settlement  was  made,  there  were  one  hun* 
dred  and  ninety -one  preachers  in  full  connexion  ;  they  who  were 
emitted  in  the -list  of  the  Hundred  were  offended  as  well  as  disap* 
pointed  ;  and  they  imputed  their  exclusion  to  Dr.  Coke,  whom  many 
of  them  refgarded  with  jealousy  because  of  the  place  which  he  de- 
servedly held  in  Mr.  Wesley's  opinion,- and  the  conspicuous  rank 
which  he  filled  in  the  society.  He  was  grievously  wronged  by  this 
suspicion  ;  for  he  has  declared,  and  there  can  be  no  possible 
grounds  for  dojibting  his  veracity,  that  his  opinion  at  the  time  was^ 
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that  e^ary, preacher  in  full  ooooexion  should  be  a  meniber  of  the 
Conference* — Wesley  acted  upon  his  own  judgment ;  and  the  rea* 
sons  which  he  assigned  for  determining  the  number  were  satisfactory* 
Five  of  the  excluded  preachers,  who  thought  themselves  most  ag- 
grieved,  sent  circular  letters  to  those  who  were  in  the  same  case 
with  themselves,  inviting  t4iem  to  canvass  the  business  in  the  en- 
suing Conference,  and,  in  fact,  to  form  .a  regular  opposition  to  Mr. 
Wesley.  They  bad  reason  to  expect  that  they  should  be  powerful** 
ly  supported  ;  but  when  the  assembly  met,  Wesley  explained  his 
motives  in  a  manner  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  reproved  the 
persons  who  had  issued  the  circular  letters  with  great  seventy,  and 
called  upon  all  those  who, agreed  with  him  in  opinion  to  stand  up; 
upon  which  the  whole  Conference  rose,  with  the  exception  of  the 
five  malecontents.  Mr.  Fletcher  interfered  in  their  behalf,  and  by 
his  means  they  were  induced  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  sinned ; 
and  a  verbal  promise,  according  to  their  own  account,  was 
given  them  that  Mr.  Wesley  would  take  measures  for  putting  them 
on  a  footing  with  the  rest.  He  could  only  mean  that  they  would  be 
appointed  members  of  the  Conference  as  vacancies  occurred  ;  and 
it  appears  by  their  own  statement  also,  that  they  had  not  patience 
to  wait  for  this,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  withdrew  from  the 
Connexion,  complaining  of  their  wrongs,  talking  of  their  indisputa* 
ble  rights,  and  appealing  to  an  original  compact  which  had  no  ex* 
istence.  On  the  contrary,  Wesley  had  always  taken  especial  care 
to  assert,  as  well  as  to  exercise,  his  authority  over  the  society  which 
he  had  raised,  and  the  preachers,  whom  he  received  as  his  assist- 
ants,  not  his  equals  ;  still  less  as  persons  who  might  oppose  and 
control  him. 

Wesley  prided  himself  upon  the  economy  of  his  society,  and  upo& 
his  management  of  it.  It  was  the  peculiar  talent,  he  said,  which  God 
had  given  him.  He  possessed  that  talent,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  re- 
markable  degree.  The  constitution  of  JDilethodism,  like  most  forms 
of  government,  had  arisen  out  of  accidents  and  circumstances : 
but  Wesley  bad  availed  himself  of  these  with  great  skill,  and  made 
them  subservient  to  his  views  and  purposes  as  they  arose:  what- 
ever power  of  mind  was  displayed  in  the  formation  of  Methodism 
was  his  own.  In  this  respect  he  differs  from  those  monastic  patri- 
archs, with  whom  he  may  most  obviously  be  compared.  St.  Benedict 
compiled  his  rule  from  elder  statutes,  modifying  them,  and  adapting 
them  to  his  own  time  and  country.  St.  Francis  seems  to  have  be- 
ooma  the  tool  of  his  artful  and  ambitious  disciples  f  and  Loyola 
was  not  the  architect  of  the  admirable  structure  which  he  founded. 
But  the  system  of  Methodism  was  Wesley's  own  work.  The  task 
of  directing  it  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  appear.  His 
rank,  his  attainments,  his  abilities,  and  his  reputation,  secured  for 
bim  so  decided  a  superiority,  that  no  person  in  his  own  community 
eouid,  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  dispute  it ;  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  that  superiority  was  still  further  increased  by 
his  venerable  age,  and  the  respect  which  he  had  th^n  obtained 
even  among  strangers.  Those  who  were  weary  of  acting  under  his 
direction  as  preachers,  or  of  observing  his  rules  as  members,  either 
nrithdrew,  or  were  easily  dismissed.    This  is  the  great  advantage 
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whidh  dll  MCti  enjoy.    They  get  rid  ef  trevMesi^oie  ftpirite  and  htelt 
•nbjecti  ;  and  general  society  is  ready  te  receive  the  oatcasts. 

The  quarterly  renewal  of  the  band  and  class  tickets  afforded  tf 
ready  means  of  ejecting  unworthy  and  disobedient  members.  The 
terais  of  admission,  therefore,  might  well  be  made  comprehensire  ; 
while  these  means  of  cutting  short  all  discordance  were  in  the 
preacher's  hands.  Upon  this  facility  of  admission  Wesley  prided 
himself.  "  One  circumstance,''  says  he,  *'  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Methodists  :  the  ^terras  upon  which  any  person  may  be  admitted  in-' 
to  their  society.  They  do  not  impose,  tn  order  to  their  admission, 
any  opinions  whatever.  Let  them  hold  particular  or  general  re- 
demption, absolute  or  conditional  decrees ;  let  them  be  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  it  is  no  obstacle. 
Let  them  choose  one  mode  of  worship  or  another,  it  is  no  bar  ta 
their  admission.  The  Presbyterian  may  be  a  Presbyterian  still : 
the  Independent  or  Anabaptist  use  his  own  mode  of  worship  ;  so 
may  the  Qjciaker,  and  none  will  contend  with  him  about  it.  They 
think,  and  let  think.  One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  required, — 
a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls.  Where  this  is,  it  is  enough  ^ 
they  desire  no  more.  They  iay  stress  upon  nothing  else.  They 
ask  only,  is  thy  heart  herein  as  my  heart  ?  If  it  be,  give  me  thy 
band.  Is  there  any  other  society  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  that  is 
so  remote  from  bigotry  ?  that  is,  so  truly  of  a  Catholic  Spirit  f 
to  ready  to  admit  all  serious  persons  without  distinction  ?  Where, 
then,  is  there  such  another  society  ?  in  Europe  ?  in  the  habit- 
able world  ?  1  know  none.  Let  any  man  show  it  me  that  can. 
Till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Methodists.'* 
The  propriety  of  thus  admitting  persons  of  opposite  persua- 
sion, and  of  bearing  with  the  opposition  which  they  might  raise» 
Was  once  debated  in  Conference.  Mr.  Wesley  listened  pattendy 
to  the  discussion,  and  concluded  it  by  saying,  ^*  1  have  no  more  right 
to  object  to  a  man  for  holding  a  different  opinion  from  me,  than  1 
have  to  differ  with  a  man  because  he  wears  a  wig  and  I  wear  my 
own  hair  ;  but  if  he  takes  his  wig  off,  and  begins  to  shake  the  powder 
about  my  eyes,  1  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  get  quit  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Wesley,  indeed,  well  understood  the  importance  of  unanimity  in 
his  connexion  ;  and  even  before  he  had  taken  those  decided  steps 
Which  prepared  the  way  for  a  separation  from  the  Church,  aimed,  in 
many  of  his  regulations,  at  making  the  Methodists  a  peculiar  people. 
For  this  reason,  he  required  them,  like  the  Quakers,  to  internaarry 
iimong  themselfes.  This  point  was  determined  in  the  first  Confer- 
ence, the  want  of  such  a  regulation  having  been  experienced. 
♦'Many  of  our  members,"  it  was  said, '*  have  lately  married  with' 
tmbelievers^  even  with  such  as  were  wholly  unwakened ;  and  this 
has  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Few  of  these  have 
gained  the  unbelieving  wife  or  husband.  Generally,  they  have  them* 
selves  either  bad  a  heavy  cross  for  life,  or  entirely  fallen  back  into 
the  world."  In  order  to  prevent  such  marriages,  it  was  decreed 
that  every  preacher  should  enforce  the  apostolic  caution,  "  Be  ye 
fiot  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers ;"  that  whoever  acted  contra- 
ry to  it  should  be  expelled  the  society  ;  and  that  all  persons  should 
be  exhorted  *<  to  take  no  step  iu  so  weighty  a  matter  without  con-* 


sultji^lie  inofit  s€Tio«s  of  their  bretbln^/'  The  rule  was  wett  de- 
signed for  the  preservattoQ  aod  iticrease  of  Methodism ;  hilt  the  lao- 
l^aage  savours  stroogly  of  that  spiritual  pride  which  sectarianism 
of  every  kind  tends  to  ex<:ite  a;nd  foster, 

This'ivas  aot  the  only  point  io  which  Wesley  imitated  the  Q;aa- 
kers.     He  has  himself  said,  that,  having  remarked  aqoong  them  se- 
veral parts  of  Christian  practice,  he  had  willingly  adopted^  with 
soine  restrictions,  plainness  of  speech  and  plainness  of  dress.     In 
their  tmrbarisms  of  language,  and  their  su4)er9titioas   rejection  oi 
Common  forms  of  speech,  he  was  too  well  educated  and  too  sensible 
to  follow  them  ;  neither  did  he  recommend  his  followers  to  imitate 
them  ic^  those  little  parUcutarities  oC  dress  which  could  answer  no 
€nd  hut  that  of  distingujisbing  them  from  otlier  people^     *'  To  be 
singular,"  he  said,  '*  merely  for  singularity's  sake,  is  not  the  part  of  . 
a  Christian,     I  do  not,  therefore,  advise  you  to  wear  a  hat  of  sueh 
dimensions,  or  a  coat  of  a  particular  form.     Rather,  in  things  that 
arevabsolutely  iodiderent,  humility  and  courtesy  require  you  to  con- 
form to  the  castoms  of  your  country  ;  but  I  advise  you  to  imitate 
them  in  the  neatness  and  in  the. plainness  of  their  appareL     lo  this 
are  implied  two  things :  that  your  apparel  be  cheap,  far  cheaper 
than  others  in  your  circumstances  wea^r,  or  than  you  would  wear  if 
you  knew  not  God  ;  that  it  be  grave,  not  gay,  airy,  or  showy-^not 
itt  the  point  of  the  fashion." — ^'^  Shall  I  be  more  particular  ?"  h^ 
pursues.     *'  Then  /  exhort  all  those  who  desire  me. to  watch  over  their 
sott/5,  wear  no  gold,  no  pearls  or  precious  stones  ;  use  no  curling  of 
luair  or  costly  apparel,  how  grave  soever.     /  advise  ihose  who  are 
able  to  receive  this  sayings  buy  no  velvet,  no  silks^  no  fine  linea,  no 
ttrperfluiti^s,  no.mere  ornaments,  though  ever  so  much,  in  fashion. 
Wear  nothing,  though  you  have  it  already,  which  is  of  a  glaring  co- 
lour, or  which  is  in  any  kiad  gay,  glistering,  or  showy  ;  nothing 
made  in    the  very,  height  of  the   fashion  ;■  nothing  apt  to  attract 
the   eyes  of  the   by-standers.     1   do  not   advise  women  to    wear 
rings,   ear-rings,  neckkces,  laces  (of  whatever    kind  or  colour,) 
or    ruffles,   which,   by   little    and  little,    may   shoot  easily    from 
one  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Neither  do  I  advise  men  to  wear  colour- 
ed waistcoatSj  shining  stockings,  glittering  or  costly  buckles  or  but* 
tons,  either  on  their  coats  or  id  their  sleeveS)  any  more  than  gay, 
fashionable,  or  expensive  perukes.     It  is  true,  these  are  little,  very 
little  tilings,  which  are  not  worth  defendingV  therefore  give  them 
up,  let  them  drop  :  throw  them  away,  without  another  word,*' 

It  Was  one  of  the  band-rules  that  rings,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  lace,  / 
.  and  ruffles,  were  not  to  be  worn  ;  and  this  rule  was  ordered  by  the 
first  Conference  to  be  enforced,  particularly  with  regard  to  ruffles  : 
band-tiekets  were  not  to  be  given  to  any  persons,  who  had  not  leA 
them  off ;  and  no  exempt  case  wad  to  be  allowed,  not  even  of  a  mar- 
ried woman :  "Better  one  "suffer  than  many,'*  was  Mr.  Wesley 't 
language  at  that  time.  This  injunetion  was  afterwards  withdrawn, 
because  it  was  found  impracticable,  as  interfering  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  borne  with  domestic  affairs.  He  admitted,  therefore,  that 
**  women  under  the  y^ke  of  unbelieving  parents  or  husbands  (as 
Well-^s  men  in  o(!ioe)  might  be  constrained  tn  put  on  gold  or  coistly^ 
apparel ;  and  in  cases  q?  this  kind,"  says  be^  **  plain  experience 
Vol.  II.  29  0 
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aliDwa^  that  the  ban^fal  influeoce  is  suspended ;  so  that,  wherever .H 
is  not  our  choice,  but  our  cross,  it  may  consist  nith godliness,  with  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  with  lowliness  of  heart,  with  Christian  se- 
riousness.*' Wofnen,  therefore,  who  were  constrained  by  **  self- 
willed,  aoreasoDable  husbands  or  parents,"  to  do  in  this  respect 
what  otherwise  they  would  not,  were  held  blameless,  provided  th^j 
used  ^^  all  possible  means,  sl^rguments,  and  entreaties  tp  be  excused,'' 
aud  complied  just  ^^  so  fur  as  they  were  constrained,  and  do  further*" 
Even  in  this  concession,  the  intolerant,  spirit  of  a  reformer  is  be- 
trayed ;  and  Dp  scruple  was  made  at  introducing  discord  into  private 
families,  for  the  sake  of  an  idle  fancy  which  Wesley  had  taken  up 
ID  the  days  of  bis  enthusiasm.  Be  maintained,  that  curling  the  hair, 
and  wearing  gold,  precious  stones,  and  costly  apparel,  were  expre§fiH> 
]y  forbidden  in  Scripture  ;  and  that  whoever  said  there  is  no  harm 
'  iu  these  things,  might  as  well  say  there  is  no  haim  in  stealing  or 
adultery  ;  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  would  produce  no  effect  se 
surely  as  that  of  confounding  all  uotions  of  right  and  wrong. 

Id  spite,  however,  of  his  exhortations,  those  of  his  own  people, 
who  could  afford  it,  '*  the  very  people  thai  sate  uqder  the  pulpit,  or 
by  the  side  of  it,"  were  as  fashionably  adorned  as  others  of  their 
own  rank.  '*  This,"  said  Wesley,  '*  is  a  melancholy  truth  :  I.  am 
ashamed  of  it^  but  I  know  pot  how  to  help  it.  I  call  heaveD  aod 
earth  to  witness  this  day,  that  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  trumpet  h«8 
not  givei)  an  uncertain  sound,  for  near  fifty  yciirs  last  piist^  O  Cod, 
thou  knowest  I  have  borne  a  clear  and  a  faithful  testimony.  In  priut, 
in  preaching,  in  meetins:  the  society,  I  have  not  shunned  to<  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God;  I. am  therefore  clear  of  the  blood  of 
those  that  will  not  hear  :  it  lies  upon  their  own  heads.  I  conjure 
you  all  who  have  any  regard  for  me,  show  me,  before  I  go  hence, 
that  1  have  not  laboured,  even  in  this  respect,  in  vain,  for  near  half 
a  century.  Let  tne  see,  before  I  die,  a  Methodist  congregation,  full 
as  plain  dressed  as  a  Q^uuker  c^ugregation.  Only  be  more  consiste&t 
with  yourselves  :  let  your  dress  be  cheap  'as  well  as  plain,  other- 
wise you  do  but  trifle  with  God,  and  me,  and  your  own  souls.  I  pray, 
let  there  be  no  costly  silks  among  you,  how  grave  soever  they  may 
be  :  let  therebe  no  Qiiaker  linen,  proverbially  so  called  for  its  .ex- 
quisite fineness  ;  no  Brusselslace  ;  no  elephantine  hats  or  bonnets,, 
•'-^^those  scandals  of  female  modesty.  Be  all,  of  a  piece,  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  as  persons  professing  godliness  )  professing  to  do 
every  thing,  small  and  great,  with  (he  single  vjew  of  pleasing  God." 

Whitefietd,  in  the  early  part  of  his  course,  had  fallen  into  ao  error 
of  this  kind  ;  and,  for  about  a  year,  he  siys,  thought  that  "  Chris- 
tianity required  him  to  go  nasty."  But  Wesley  was  always  scrupu- 
lously neat  in  his  person,  and  enforced  upon  his  followers  the  neces-* 
sity  of  persopal  neatness.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  poblicly 
declared  his  regret  that  he  had  not  made  the  Methodists  distiogiush 
themselves  by  a  peculiar  costume.  ^^  I  might  have  been  as  firmi,'' 
he  say^,  **  (and  1  now  see  it  would  have  been  far  better)  as  either 
the  people  called  Qjuakers,  er  the  Moravian  brethren  :  I  might  have 
said,  *•  this  is  our  manner  of  dress,  which  we  knoW  is  both  scriptoral 
aud  rational.  If  .you  join  with  us,  you  are  to  dress  as.  we  do  ;  biit 
yoti  loeed  not  join  us  unless  you  please.'  But,  alas !  the  time  is  now 
past."    Perhaps,  if  he  had  attempted  this  early  in  his  career,  he 
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might  haT€  Succeeded,  as  well  ad  6eorge  Fox  ;  but  iC  fi^e  Oeorge 
Pox'j  he  hfld  taken  for  hisatandard  the  comcoon  dress  of  grave  per- 
sons, in  the  tniddlB  rank  of  life,  he  would  have  perpetuated  alasbion 
more  graceless  than  that  of  Q.uakcM8m  in  its  rigour.  The  Qjuakers 
are  not  desirous  pi  increasing  their  numheJrs  by  proselytes  ;  if  they 
were,  they  would  find  on  inconvenience  in  their  costume  :  instead 
of  making  the  entrance  easy  ^nd  imperceptible,  so  th<¥t  he  who 
enters  scai*cely  knows  when  he  has  passed  the  line,  it*  places  a  Ru- 
bicon in  the  way.  It  has  the  further  inconvdenience,  and  this  they 
feel  and  lament,  that  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  so  peculiar  a  garb, 
is  one  inducement  for  young  members  to  withdraw  from  the  -sect. 
T hie  latter  ol^ectien  Wesley  might  have  avoided,  by  choosing. a  ha- 
bit at  once  graceful  and  convenient  i  but  the  former  would  have 
greatly  impeded  his  success  ;  and  he  himself,  who  compassed  sea  and 
laiid  to  gain  protselyt^s,  would  soon  have  been  impatient  of  such  an 
impediment.  Upon  his  wealthier  followers,  his  exhortations  upon 
this  subject  produced  little  or  ho  e^leet;  but,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  of  which  the  great  majority  <x»n8isied,  the  women 
took  to  a  mode  of  dress  less  formal  than  that  of  the  Quakers,  but  al- 
most as  piatn»  and  by  which  they  were  easily  distinguished.*  With 
the  men  he  was  less  successful :  it  was  asked,  in  the  Conference  of 
1782,  if  It  were  well  for  the  pk*eacheri^  to  powder  their  hair,  and  to 
wear  artificial  curls  ?  and  the  answer  merely  said,  that  *'  to  abstain 
from  both  is  the  more  excellent  way.^'  A  direct  prohibition  was 
not  thought  advisable,  because  it  would  not  l^ave  been  willingly 
obeyed. 

Cards,  dancing,  and  the  theatres  were,  of  course,  forbiddefn  to  his 
disciples.  Not  contented  with  such  resisons  as  are  valid  or  plausible 
for  the  prohibition,  they  have  collected  supevstitious  anecdotes  upon* 
these  subjects :  and,  in  a  Spirit  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  uncharitable, 
have  recorded  tales  of  sudden  death,  as  instances  of  God's  judgment 
Qpon  card-players  and  dancing- masters !  laiiocent  wa^  a  word  which 
Wesley  would  never  sulF«rr  to  be  appUed  to  any  kind  of  pastime  ;  for 
he  had  set  his  iace  against  all  diversions  of  any  kind,  and  would  not 
even  allow  the  children  at  school  to  play.  *'  Those  things  we  have 
falisely  called  *nnoo€n^,*'  says  one  of  his  correspondents,  '^  are  the 
right  eye  to  be  plucked  out.  If  you  were  besieging  strong  enemies, 
'  and  had  no  hope  of  conquering  but  by  starving  tbem,  would  it  be 
innocent  now  and  then  to  throw  them  a  little  bread  ?"  Wesley  was 
in  nothing  more  erroneous  than  in  judging  of  others  by  himsca,  and 
i^equiring  from  them  a  constant  attention  to  spiritual  things,  and  that 
unremitting  stretch  of  the  faculties,  which,  to  him,  was  become  ha- 
bitual. If  he  never  flagged^  it  was  because  he  was  blessed,  above  all 
Hien,  with  a  contiadai  elasticity  of  spirits  4  because  the  strong  motive 
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awi  the  rollowingr  passage  was  loudly  complained  of,  a»  inconsistent  witb  the  opinions  upon  this 
SktivJect  whieh  iie  iiad  repeatedly  processed :  ^  Let  every  one,  when  be  appeara^n  ^Mlblic,  be  decent- 
ly clbfbed,  adeor^lingr  to  hi*  age,  and  the  custom  of  the  place  wbeire  ht  lives  j  he  that  doos  other- 
wise, seems  to  affect  singularity.  Vwr  is  it  sufficient  that  our  garmeot  be  ttiade.of  jjpood  <:tokh{  but 
wesbouhl  constrain  ourselves  to  follow  tbe  garb  where  we  reside,  seeing. cnstora  is  the  law  and 
etondard  of  decency  m  aUtlung^of  this  nature.'*  He  para|^hrase9  thiftin  a  subsequent  nutiiber,  in 
pKler  to  vindicate  it}  says  that  the  author  is  speaking  of  |)eop]eof  rank  j  and,  that  lie  may-get  rid 
of  the  accusation  with  a  jest,  exhorts  all  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  maids  of  honour,  to  folkiw 
the  advice.  **T)ie  wfaole,>V  says  he,  « f^ay  bear  a  Mund  constrnotlii;!,.  nor  dO«s  it  contradict  any 
.thing  which  I  hare  said  or  written.*^  , 
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of  ambttioD  «r«s  tdways  acting  upon  hhn  ;  because  perpetaal  c^pge 
of  place  kept  his  mind  aad  bodj  for  ever  oo  the  alert  ;  and  because^ 
wherever  he  went,  his  presence  excited  a  stir  aovong  strangers »  and  - 
made  a  festival  among  bis  friends.  Daily  change  of  scene  and  of  .so- 
ciety, with  a  life  of  activity,  and  exertion,  kept  htm  in  hilarity  as  well 
as  bealthi  Bnt  it  was  unreasonable  to  eipect  that  his  followers 
should  have  the  same  happy  temperament, 

-  Bishop  Hacket's  happy  mottp  was,  **  Serve  God,  and  be  cheerful.'*  ; 
^*  Be  serious,'^  was  one  of  Wesiey^s  favourite  injunctions^  **  Be 
serious  ;"  it  was  said  in  the  6rst  Conference.  **  Let  your  motto  be^ 
*  Holiness  to  the  Loid.'  Avoid  all  lightness,  as  you  would  avoid 
helU^re  ;  and  triflius;,  as  you  would  corsing  and  swearing.  Touch 
no  woman  ;-  be  as  loving  as  yoa  will,  but  the  custom  of  the-eouotry 
is  nothing  to  us.'^*  When  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles^  were . 
in  the  first  stage  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  used  to  spend  part  of  the 
Sabbath  in  walking  in  the  fields,  and  singing,  psalms.  One  Sunday, 
When  they  were  beginning  to  set  the  stave,  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
situation  came  upon  Charles,  and  he  burst  into  a  lojivd  laughter.    **  I 

.  asked  him,*'  says  John,  *'  if  he  was  distracted,  and  began  to  be  very 
angry ^  ^tkd  presently  aAer  to  laugh  as  loud  as  he.  Nor  could  we 
possibly  refrain,  though,  we  were  ready  to  tear  ourselves  ip  pieces, 
but  were  forced  to  go  home,  without  singing  anothef*  line."  ^ysteri* 
cat  laughter,  and  ^  that  laughter  which  is  as  contagious  as  the  act  of 
yawning,  when  the  company  are  in  tone  for  it,  Wesley  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  devil, — one  of  the  many  poiutsin  which  the  pa* 
Yallel  holds  good  between  the  enthusiasln  of  the  Methodists  and  of  the 
Pdpists.t 

He  advised  his  preachers  not  to  converse  with/  any  person  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time ;  in  general  to  hx  the  end  of  every  xonversa* 
tion  before  they  began ;  to  plan  it  beforehand  ^  to  pray  before  and 
after  it,  and  to  watch  and  pray  during  the  time.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  a  monastic  legislator  also,  but  to  a  more  practicable  and  useful 
end,  he  exhorted  them  to  watch  again^  what  he  called  the  lust  oj 

Jinishing ;  to  mortify  which,  he  and  his  companions  at  Oxford,  he  said, 
Irequently  broke  off]:  writing  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  if  not  in 

*  This  passage  will  not  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Conference.  Tc  ii  given  by  Mr.  Myles,  In 
hisOhionoIoificaniistofy  of  the  Methodists,  (p.  3!,  Sd  wHtipn,)  as  a  minute  relative  to  nractke. 
This  authority  will  not  be  jjuestioned,  Mr.  Myies  being  a  travelUng  preaclier  himselfi  and  a  di^tlo- 
gttii^bed  m^mber-of  the  Conference* 

T  There  is  a  grand  diatribe  of  St.  l»achomiH8  against  laughing.  The  beaUfied  Jordan,  secovd 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  treated  an  hysterical  afl^etion  of  tlijs  idiid  with  a  degree  of  imidence  aad 
pmctical  wisdom^  not  oiten  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  n  Romish  saint.  ^  Cum  idctnwagUter  dvctret 
s£cum  mtiltos  novitios,  qturs  rtciptfat  in  quxjdam  loeo^  uhi  non  crat  conveiitus}  ttigddit  miod  in  ouodam 
hospitU cumCfmplet<friumcumt;is€t  W«7*«um  dictM,%nw  cupit  ridert ;  et  itiii  hoe  ndtnies  ^i/itw 
fortiUr  iiuepcmr.t  n'dUre.  Q^idcm  auttm  dt  swriis  nwgittri  xncepit  totptr  si§va  answucerei  atilH 
niairU  acmagis  ridtbonU  Tuncdimuao  Con^htoriCy  tt  ditto  benedieite,  iriccpit  mogtsttr  dicere  UB 
90CIO  «»o,  FruUrf^it/teStvoamagittmm.  n(n}iti^,rum  noitronan?  Qjtid pertinet  ad  vostoa.  a>rrig*.ret 
Etconvtriusadnovitiotdixitj  cmHssimi  rideteJoHiter^  it  non  dimiitatis propter fratrcmistian:  ego  do  . 
vobis  licentiatiu  Et  ven  dtbttia  gattder<  et  nSc-rt,  q^a  t:eiviti8  dt  carcere  ctiaboli  et/rwtasvnt  durm 
wnailiilliuty^xiiytunmltitannittenuitvoeligatos.  Ridete  ergo,  carissimi,  ridett.  At  ilia  in  kiiver- 
Jm  eonsotatit\int  inanitno ;  etposi ridtre  dissolute nonpotiterunU*    Acta  Sanctorum,  13  Feb.  p.  734. 

t  Saint  David  accustomed  his  monks  to  the  same  kind  of  alert  discipline:  if  any  one  heant  tbe 
bell  nng  while  he  was  engaged  m  writing,  be  instantly  left  off,  though  it  might  be  iii  the  middle  of 
a  letter.  Ktntentemittm  vetpera  mo/«  tonifus  audUhatvr,  et  guisque  studium  nam  deserchat,  tt  ad 
conrnnLnttatewyetaebat.  Si  vere  m  amribus  aiieujus  resonabat  tcrlpta  twnc  litera  aoiete  vel  cHtM  <K* 
mdta  Mtra  cam  tnamplctnm  div^ttMt,et  ^  convMunetn  hewn  c^nv&nicbat  cum  ««fcirfu».^Acta 
6anctorum.    March  1st.    Vol.  i.  u,  46.  ^1;*. 

'  Sta»ibuvst,in  l^is  description  on  1  eland,  relates  an  instance  of  this  In  '*an  hoHe  imd  teamed  nbboC 
called  Kanicus,"  who  "w^s  wholty  wedded  lo  bl8.1>ook  and  to  «ievolio»}  wherein  ^e  coatiaiwd  to 
yainfui  and  (bligent,  a»  being  on  a  certain  time  penning  a  serious  maiter,  and  l»viiig  not  fo^y  4imiirB 
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tbe  mtddtle  of  a  word,  eftpectally  the  momei»t  they  heard  the  chapei 
beh  ring;  f'  If  Daturey"  said  be^  «'  reoiaimed,  we  reunBmbered  the 
word  <S*  the  heatheih— e^ictevicfa  eH  htee  nt&llities  animu*^  C011I4 
his  rales  hare  been  eDfqrced  like  those  of  faia  kkipdred  spirits  io  the 
days  of  papal  domiiuon,  he  aho  would  have  had  hi&  followers  regular 
as  dock-work,  aod  as  obedient,  a«  uoiforra,  and  as  artificial  as  they 
could  have  been  made  by  the  institutions  of  Che  Chinese  empire,  or 
the  mOuastery  of  La  Trappe.  This  was  not  possible,  because  obe«^ 
dfence  was  a  matter  of  choice  :  his  disciples  conformed  no  further 
than  they  thou^t  good  ;  dismissal  was  the  only  punishment  which 
he  could  inflict,  and  it  was  always  in  their  power  to  withdraw  from 
the  Connexion,  fiven  his  establtshment  jat  Kings  wood  failed  of  the 
effect  which  he  had  expected  from  it,  ihough  authority  was  not 
wanting  there ;  because  the  system  was  too  rigorous  and  too  monas- 
tic for  the  age  and  country.  The  plan  of  making  it  a  general  school 
for  the  society  was  relinquished ;  but  it  was  continued  for  the  sons 
of  the  preachers,  and  became  one  of  those  objects  for  which  the 
Conference  regularly  provided  at  their  annual  meeting.  In  the  year 
1766  he  delivered  over  the  management  of  it  to  stewards  on  whom 
be  could  depend  :  >'  So  1  have  cast,'*  said  he,  ^<  a  heavy  load  off  my 
shoulders  ;  Messed  be  God  for  able  and  faitbful  men  wbo  will  do  his 
work  without  any  temporal  rev«^rd."  The  superintendence  he  still 
retained  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  vexation  to  him.  Maids* 
masters,  and  boys,  were  refractory,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  othei*,  sometimes  all  together,,  so  that  he  talked  of  letting  the 
burthen  drop.  ^  On  one  occasion,  he  ^ays,  ''  Having  told  my  whole 
mind  to  the  masters  and  servants,  I  spoke  to  the  children  in  a  far 
stronger  manner  than  ever  i  did  before.  I  will  kiU  or  cure.  I  wilt 
haye  one  or  the  other,-^a  Christian  school,  or  none  at  all.'*  But 
the  necessity  of  such  an  asylum  induced  him  to  persevere  in  it ;  and 
it  was  evidently,  with  all  the'  gross  errors  of  its  plan,  and  all  the 
trouble  and  chagrin  which  it  occai^toned,  n  favourite  institution  with 
the  ^nder.  '*  Trevecca,"  said  he,  *'  is  much  more  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon than  Kingswood  is  to  me,  I  mixes  with  every  thing.  It  is 
my  college,  my  masters,  my  students.  1  do  not  speak  so  of  this  school. 
It  is  not  mine,  but  the  Lord's."  Looking  upon  himsdf^  however,  as 
the  vicegerent,  the  complacency  with  which  he  regarded  the  design, 
made  amends  to  him  for  the  frequent  disappointment  of  his  hopes. 
**  Every  man  of  sense,"  he  said,  **  who  read  the  rules,  might  con- 
clude that  a  school  so  conducted  by  men  of  piety  and  understanding 
would  exceed  any  other  school  or  academy  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land." And  his  {imazing  credulity  whenever  a  work  of  grace  was  an- 
nounced among  the  boys,  was  proof  against  repeated  experience,  as 
well  as  common  sense.  The  boys  were  taken  to  see  a  corpse  one 
day,  and.  while  the  impression  was  fresh  upon  them,  they  were  lec- 
tured upon  the  occasion,^  and  made  to  join  in  a  hymu  upon  death. 
Some  of  them  being  very  much  sheeted,  they  were  told  that  .those 
who  were  resolved  to  serve  God  might  go  and  pray  together  ;  and, 
accordingly,  fifteen  of  them  went,  and,  in  Wesley's  language^ ''  con« 

Ibe  fourth  vocal,  th«  alibey4>elt  tui!fdt9  us^mble  tbecoovcnt  to  somesniritua]  exercise;  to  vrhitk 
he  «o  hastened,  as  iie  left  the  letter  la  semi-cirde-wfae  nnHplshed,  until  he  returned  back  to  m 
tnok.**  ' 
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turned  yrr^tVog  wHli  Ood^  with  strong  cries  and  ieavs,''  till  t^ir  bed- 
time. Wesley  iiappened  to  b^  apon  the  spot.  T&e  excHemeDt  Was 
kept  up  day  after  day,  by  what  he  calls >  **  str<M>g  ^fexhortatioiis/'  and 
maoj  gave.in  their  names  to  him,  being  resolred,  they  said,  to  serve 
God.  It  was  a  wooder  that  the  bojswere  not  driveD  mad  by  thre 
Goodttct  of  their  instructors.  ^  These  insane  persons  urged  them  ner 
i^r  to  rest  till  tb^yhad  obtained  a  clear  sense  of  the  pardonii^  lor'e 
of  God.  This  advice  they  gave  them  severally,  as  weU  as  collect 
tively ;  and  some  of  the  poor  children  actually  agreed^  that  they 
would  not  sleep  till  Ood  revealed  himself  to  them^^nd  they  had 
found  peace  !  The  scene  which  ensued  was  worthy  of  $eidlam,  and 
might  fairly  have  entitled  the  promoters  to  a  place  there.  One  €>f 
the  masters,  finding  that  they  had  risen  from  bed»  dnd  were  bardat 
prayer,  some  half  dressed,  and  some  almost  naked,  went  and  prayed 
and  sung  with  them,  and  then  ordered  them  to  bed.  It  was  impo^i- 
Ue  that  they  could  sleep  in  such  a  state  of  delirium  ;  they  rose  again, 
«id  went  to  the  same  work  ;  and  being  again  ordered  to  bed,  again 
Stole  out,  obe  after  another,  till,  wh^  it  was  near  midnight,  they 
were  all  at  prayer  again.  The  maids  caught  the  madness,  and  were 
fipon  their  kpees  with  the  children.  This  continued  all  night ;  and 
maids  and  boys  went  on  raving  and  praying  through  the  next  day,  till, 
one  after  another,  tfa^^y  every  one  fancied  at  last,  that  they  felt  their 
j^stifieation  1  *^  Ift  the  evening  all  the  maid^,  and  many  of  the  boys, 
not  hairing  been  used  to  so  ioog  and  violent  speaking,  (for  this  hisA 
lasted  from  Tuesday  tiU  Siaturday  I)  were  worn  out  as  to  bodily 
Mrengtb,  and  so  hoarse,  that  they^were  scarce  able  to  speak."  But 
it  was  added  that  they  were  "  strong  in  the  Spirit,  fuU  of  l^e,  and 
of  joy  and  peace  in  beUeving."  Mostoftheln  were  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Snpper  the  next  day,  ior  the  first  time  :  and  Wesley  inserted 
l^e  whole  monstrous  aceo^mt,  with  all  its  details,  in  his  journal ;  and, 
in  a  lelter  wrkten  at  that  time,  <itfirms  that  God  had  sent  a  shower  <!>f 
f^race  upon  the  children  !  *'*  Thirteen,"  he  says,  '^  &HmSi  peace  with 
<lod,  and  four  or  five  of  them  were  some  of  the  smallest  there,  not 
^bove  seven  or  eight  years  old  !'*  Twelve  months  afterwards,  there 
is  this  notable  entry  in  his  journal :  **  1  spent  an  hour  among  our 
children  at  Ktngswood.  It  is  strange  !  How'  long  shali  we  be  coo- 
ftirained  to  weave  Penelope's .  web  ?  What  is  become  of  the  won- 
^rful  work  of  grace  which  God  wrought  in  them  last  September  ? 
k  is  gone  !  It  is  lost  1  It  is^  vanished  away !  There  is  scarce  any 
trace  of  it  remaining  I — Thes  we  must  begin  again  ;  and,  in  due  tiofie. 
we  shall  rea^  if  we  faibt  not;''  On  this  subject  he  was  itibcapable 
ol  deriving  instruction  Ihim  experierice^ 

Neither  did  Wesley  ever  discover  the  extreme  danger  of  exciting 
aninfiammatory  stat§  of  devotional  leelingv  His  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, ei^ioed  a  perpetual  course  of  stimulants,  and  lest  the  watck 
nights  and  the  love  leasts,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  cluss^meeting^ 
and  band-meetings,  should  be  insufiictent,  he  borrowed  frotn  t£e 
Puritans  one  of  the  most  perilous  practkes  that  ever  was  devised  by 
^thusiasffl,;  the  entering  into  a  covenant,  in  which  the  devotee 
promises  and  vows  to  the  'J  most  dreadful  God,'*  (beginning  the  atd- 
dress  with  th«it  dreadful  appellation!)  to  become  h»s  covenant  ser*- 
vant^  and,  giving  up  himself,  b6dy  andsaul^  tohis  setvice^  to  otl^ 
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jset^re  aH  bi$law«,  and  obey  him  before  all  btbeiss,  ^*  and  this  to  the 
jeatb  r*.  Mr.  Wesley  may  perhaps  have  been  prejudiced  in  favomr  of 
this  practice,) .  because  he  foond  it  reeomjnende^  by  jtbe  nonconfop- 
mist  Richard  Allien,  whose  works  had  been  published  by  bis  mater- 
nal grandfather  Dr.  Annesley  ;  so  that  he  had  probably  been  taogbt 
to  respect  the  author  in  his  youth .  In  the  year  1  IBB,  he  first  recom- 
mended this  opvenant ;  and,  after  explaining  the  aubject  to  his  Lon- 
don congregation  durii^  several  SQCcessiye  days,  he  assembled  as 
,many  as  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  engagement;,  at  the  French 
qburcb  in  Spitulfielda,  and  read  to  them  the  tremendous  formula,  to 
which  eighteen  hundred  persons  signified  their  assent  by  standing 
up.  *'  Such  a  night,"  he.  says^  '*  I  scarce  ever  saw  before  :  surely 
the  fFuit  of  it  shall  remain  for  ever 4"  From  that  time  it  has  beem 
the  practice  acnong  the  Methodists,  to  renew  the  covenant  annually-, 
generally  on  the  first  night  of  the  new  year,  or  of  the  Sunday  fol- 
lotying*  They  are  exhorted  to  m^a^e  it  not  only  in  heart,  but  ii^ 
word  ;  not  only  in  word,  but  in  writing  ;.and  to  spread  the  writing 
with  all  possible  reverence  beibre;  the  L6rd,  as  if  they  would  pre- 
sent it  to  binp^  as  their  act  and  deed,  and  then  to  set  their  hands  to  it. 
It  is  said,  that  some  persons,  from  <ai  fanatical  and  frightful  notion  of 
making  the  coi^enant  perfect  on  their  part,  have  signed  it  with  their 
0wn  blood! 

A  practice  like  this,  highly  reprehensible  as  it  would  always  b^, 
might  be  comparatively  harmless,  if  absolution  were  a  part  of  the 
Methodistic  economy,,  as  well  as  confes»on  ;  nad  if  the  distinction 
between  venial  and  deadly  sinsi  were  admitted,  or  if  things,  innocent 
in.  themselves,  were  not  coosidered  sinful  in  their  morality.  The 
irnles  of  a  monastic  order,  however  austere v  are  observed  in  the  con- 
vent, because^there  exists  an  authority  lyhieh  can  compel  the  obser- 
vance, and  punish  any  disobedience  ;  moreover,  aU  opportunities  ^f 
infraction  or  temptation. arp^  as  much. as  possible,  precluded  there, 
and  tbB  discipline  is  regularly  and  constantly  enforced.  Bot  they 
who  take  the  Methodistic  covenant,  have  no  keeper  except  their 
.own  conscience^'  tbat,  too,  in  a  state  of  diseased  irritability,  often . 
unable  to  prevent  them  from  lapsing  into  offences,.but  sore  to  exagge- 
rate the  mostv  trifling  fault,  and  to  avenge  even  imaginary  guilt  with 
real  anguish.  The  stru^e  which  sudi  an  engagement  is  bat  too 
likely  to  prodooei  may  well  be  imagined  ;  nor  can  its  consequences 
be  doubtful :  some  would  have  strength  of  nerves  enough  to  succeed 
in  stifling  their  conscience,'  or,  at  least,  in  keeping  it  down  ;  and 
they  would  throw  off  all  religion  as  burdensome,  because  they  had 
taken  upon  themselves  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne  :  others  would 
lose  their  senses.  > 

Methodism  has  sometimes  been  the  cure  of  madness,  and  hat 
,  frequently  changed  the  type  of  the  disease,  and  mitigated  its  evils. 
Sometimes  it  has  obtained  credit  by  curing;  the  malady  whteh  it 
caused  ;  but  its  remedial  powers  are  not  always  able  to  restore  the 
patient,  and  overstrained  feelings  have  ended  in  confirmed  insanity  or 
in  d^th.  'When  Wesley  instructed  his  preachers  that  they  should 
throw  men  into  strong  terror  and.  fear,  and  strive  to  make  them  io- 
<^onsoiable>  he  did  not  consider  that  all  constitutions  were  not  strong 
enough  to  stand  this  moral  salivation.     The  language  of  his  own  ser-. 
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moEU  va9  sometiaies  weil  calcalated  to  prodace  this  eSetL-^*^  Mine 
and  yoor  desert,"  said  he  to  h»  hearers,  ^*  is  hell :  and  it  is  mere 
mercy,  tree  oodeserved  mercy,  that  we  are  ootiiow  in  anguenchable 
fire/^  **  The  natural  roan,"  said  he,  ''  lies  in  the  valley  of  ibe  sha* 
dow  of  death.  Having  no  inlets  for  the  knowledge  of  spiritaal  things^ 
all  the  avenaes  of  his  seal  being  shut  ap,  he  is  in  gross  stupid  igno- 
rance of  whatever  he  is  most  concerned  to  know.  He  sees  not  that 
lie  stands  on  the  ei^e  of  the  pit ;  therefore  he  fears  it  pot :  he  baa 
Dot  understanding  enough  to  fear.  He  satisfies  himself  by  saying, 
God  is  merciful ;  confounding  and  swallowing  up  at  once,  in  that 
unwieldy  idea  of  roercy^  all  his  holiness  and  essential  hatred  of  sin*--  . 
all  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  truth.  God  touches  him,  and  now  ^nt 
he  discovers  his  real  state.  Horrid  light  breaks  in  upon  his  soul — 
such  light  as  may  be  conceived  to  gleam  from  the  bottomless  pit, 
from  the  lowest  deep,  from  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone." 
The  effect  of  such  sulphurous  language  may  be  easily  conceived, 
especially  when  it  was  enforced  by  bis  manner  of  addressing  himself 
personally  to  every  individual  who  chose  to  apply  it  to  himself; 
**Art  thou  thoroughly  convinced  that  thoa  deservest  everlasting 
damnation  ?  Would  God  do  thee  any  wrong  if  he  .commanded  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  thee  up  ? — if  thou  wert  now  to  go  down 
into  the  pit — into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ?" 

The  manner  in  which  he  insisted -upon  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth,  was  especially  dangerous  :  without  this  be  affirmed  that  there 
could  be  no  salvation.  **  To  say  that  ye  cannot  be  born  again," 
said  he,  *Vthat  there  is  no  new  birth  but  in  baptism,  is  to  seal  you  edi 
under  damnation — to  consign  you  to  hell,  without  help,  without 
hope.  Thousands  do  really  believe  that  they  have  fband  a  broad 
way  which  leadelh  notto  destruction,  *  What  danger,  (say  they,)  can 
a  woman  be  in,  that  is  so  harmless  and  so  virtuous? — What  fear  is 
there  that  so  honest  a  man^  one  of  so  strict  morality^  should  miss  of 
heaven  ?  Especially  if,  over  and  above  all  this,  they  constantly 
attend  on  the  church  and  sacrament;'  One  of  thes^  will  ask  with  all 
assurance,  '  What !  shall  1  not  dous  well  as.my  nei^bours  ?'  ^  Yes  ; 
as  well  as  your  unholy  neighbours  ;  as  well  as  your  neighbours  that 
die  in  their  sins  ;  for  you  will  all  drop  into  the  pit  together,  into  the 
nethermost  hell.  You  will  aif  lie  together  in  the  lake  of  fire,  ^  the 
lake  t>f  fire  burning  with  brimstone.'  Then  at  length  you  will  see 
(but  God  grant  you  may  fiee  it  before  1)  the  necessity  of  holiness  in 
order  to  glory,  and  consequently,  of  the  new  birth  ;  since  none  caa 
be  holy,  except  he  be  born. again."  And  he  inveighed  bitterly 
against  all  who  preached  any  doctrine  short  of  this.  **  Where  lies 
the  uncharitableness^"  he  asked  ;  <<  on  my  side,  or  on  yours  ?  I 
say  he  may  be  born  again,  and  so  become  Joa  heir  of  saltration ;  you 
say  he  cannot  be  born  again  ;  and,  if  so,  he  mustinevitably  perish  ^ 
so  you  utterly  block  up  his  way  to  salvation,  and  send  him  to  hell, 
out  of  mere  charity." — **  They  who  do  not  teach  men  to  walk  in  the 
harrow  way, — who  encourage  the  easy,  careless^  harmless,  useless 
creature,  the  man  who  suffers  no  reproach  for  righteousness,  sake, 
to  imas^ine  he  is  in  the  way  to  heaven  ;  these  are  false  prophets  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ;  these  are  traitors  both  to  G6d  and 
man  ;  these  are  no  other  than  the  first-born  of  Satan,  and  the  eldest 
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sons  of  ApollyoQ  the  destroyer.  These  are  alJove  the  rank  of  ordi- 
nary cat-throats  ;  for  they  murder  the  souls  of  men.  They  are  con- 
tiouHlly  peopling  the  realms  of  night ;  and,  whenever  they  foHoir 
the  poor  souls  whom  they  have  destroyed,  hell  shall  be  moved  from 
beneath  to  meet  them  at  their  coming.*' 

The  effect  of  these  violent  discourses  was  aided  by  the  injudi*^ 
oioos  language  concerning  good  works,  into  which  Wesley  was  some- 
times hurried,  in  opposition  even  to  his  own  calmer  judgment  upofl 
that  contested  point.  '*  ff  you  had  done  no  harm  to  any  man,"  said 
he,  ''  if  you  bad  abstained  from  all  wilful  sin,  if  you  had  done  all  the 
good  you  possibly  could  to  all  men,  and  constantly  attended  all  the 
ordinances  of  God,  all  this  will  not  keep  you  from  hell,  except  you 
be  born  again."  And  he  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  syllogism,  that  no 
works  done  before  justification  are  good,  because  they  are  not  done 
as  God  bath  lyilled  and  commanded  them  to  be  done.  "  Wherewith- 
al,'* said  he,  **  shall  a  sinful  man  atone  for  any  the  least  of  his  sins  ? 
With  his  own  works  ?  Were  they  ever  so  many  or  holy,  they  are 
not  his  own  but  God^s.  But  indeed  they  are  all  unholy  and  sinful 
themselves  :  so  that  every  one  of  them  needs  a  fresh  atonement," 
— ^^  If  thou  couldst  do  all  things  well  ;  if  from  this  very  hour  till 
death  thou  couldst  perform  perfect  uninterrupted  obedience,  even 
this  would  not  atone  for  what  is  past.  Yea,'the  present  and  the  fa* 
ture  obedience  of  all  the  men  Mpon  earth,  and  all  the  angels  in  Hea- 
ven, would  never  make  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  for  one  sin- 
gle sin."  Wesley  has  censured  the  error  of  reposing  in  what  he 
calls  the  unwieldy  idea  of  God's  mercy, — is  such  an  idea  of  his  jus- 
tice more  tenable  ?  If  such  notions  were  well  founded,  whereon 
would  the  value  of  a  good  conscience  consist  ? — or  why  should  we 
have  been  taught  and  commanded,  when  we  pray,  to  say — "  foi^ive 
as  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ?" 

These  were  not  Wesley's  deliberate  opinions.  He  held  a  saner 
doctrine,*  and  the  avowal  of  that  doctrine  was  what  drew  upon  bin 
such  loads  of  slanderous  abuse  from  the  Uttra-Calvinists.  Yet  he 
was  led  to  these  inconsistencies  by  the  course  of  his  preaching  aod 
the  desire  of  emptying  men  of  their  righteousness,  a^  be  called  it.-— 
And  if  he  were  thus  indiscreet,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
lay  preachers,  especially  from  those  who  were  at  the  same  time  in 
the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  plenitude  of  their  ignorance  ? 
The  overstrained  feelings  which  were  thus  excited,  and  the  rigid 
doctrine  which  was  preached,  tended  to  produce  tivo  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  evil.  Many  would  become  what,  in  puritanical  language, 
i»  caHed  backsliders,  and  still  more  would  settle  into  all  the  hypocri- 

*  It  was  ^ked  io  the  second  ConferaBce~-Q.  9.  <*  How  can  we  maintain,  tl»t  all  works  done  he* 
ibre  we  have  a  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  are  sin  j  and  m  sttch,  an  abomination  to  him  f-» 
A.  The  works  of  him  who  has  heard  iht  Oospel,  and  does  not  believe,  are  not  done  as  God  hath 
willed  and  commanded,  them  to  be  dope.  And  yet^we  know  not  how  to  say,  that  they  are  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  Lord,  tn  him  who  feareth  God.  and  from  that  principle  does  the  best  he  can.  Q.  10. 
iBeeing  there  is  so  mttch  mfficaity  in  this  subject,  can  we  deal  too  tenderly  with  them  that  oppose  us  f 
A.  We  cannot" 

Or.  Hales,  R.ector  of  Killas^dra,  in  Ireland,  happened  to  tell  Mr.  Wesley,  that  when  Bfshop  Ch«- 
venix,  (of  Waterfoml^  in  his  old  *go,  was  canmhaiaxed  on  reeoverlnff  from  a  fever,  the  Bishop 
rtpUtod,  **  I  believe  I  am  not  long  for  this  world.  I  have  lost  all  relish  for  What  formerly  gave  mc 
pleasure  )  even  my  books  no  longer  entertain  m«.  There  is  nothing  sticks  by  me  but  the  reooUeo- 
tion  of  what  little  eood  I  may  have  done."  One  of  Mr.  Wesl^'s  preachers,  who  was  present,  exciain^- 
ed  at  ihls^  **■  Oh  the  vain  man,  boasting  of  bis  good  works !"  Dr.  Hales  vindicated  the  good  old  B). 
sbp|]^and  Mr.  Wesley  silenced  the  pteaaher  by  saying.  **  YtiyfthBultfriifight:  tbtreif  imiecd  grett 
comfort  in  the  calm  reoMmbraoce  of  a  life  wdl  spentT* 
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tical  formalities  of  pqritanism.'  **  Despise  nbt  a  prolession  of  holi- 
ness," says  OsboiHj,  **  because  it  tnay  be  troe  :  but  hav<i  a  care  ho^r 
you  trust  it,  for  fear  it  should  be,  false  I'* 

.  The  tendency  toproduce  mock  humility  and  spiritual  pride,  is  one 
of  the  evil  effects  of  Methodism.  It  is  clwii^geable  also  with  leading 
to  bigotry,  illiberal  manners,  confined  knowledge,  and  unclwrritabte 
superstition.  In  its  insolent  language,  all  awakened  persons^  that  is 
to  say,  all  except  themselves,  or  such  graduated  professors  in  othet 
evangelical  sects  as  they  are  pleased  to  admit  ad  eundem,  are  coa* 
temptuously  styled  unhelievers.  Wesley  could  not  communicate  to 
his  followers  his  own  Catholic  charity  ;  indeed,  the  doctrine  which 
he  held  forth  was  not  always  consistent  with  his  own  better  feelings. 
Still  less  was  he  able  to  impart  that  winning  deportment,  which  arose, 
in  him,  from  the  benigniiy  of  his  disposition,  and  which  no  Jesuit  ever 
possessed  in  so  consummate  a  degree  by  art,  as  he  by  nature.  The 
circle  to  which  he  would  have  confined  their  reading  was  narrow 
enough  ;  his  own  works,  and  his  own  series  of  abridgments,  would 
have  constituted  the  main  part  of  a  Methodist's  library.  But  in  this 
respect  the  zeal  of  the  pnpils  exceeded  that  of  the  muster,  and  Wes- 
ley actually  gave  offence  by  printing  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  in  his 
Magazine.  So  many  remonstrances  were  made  to  him  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  he  found  it  necessary,  in  a  subsequent  number,  to  vindi- 
cate himseTf,  by  urging  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  poem  contrary 
to  religion,  nothing  which  could  offend  the  chastest  ear  ;  that  many 
truly  religious  men  and  women  had  read  it  and  profited  thereby  ;  that 
it  was  one  of  thi?  finest  poems  in  the  language,  both  for  expression 
and  sentiment  ;  and  that  whoever  could  read  it  without  tears,  must 
have  a  stupid  unfeeHng  heart.  However,  he  concluded,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  will  appear  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing Magazines. 

In  proportion  as  Methodism  obtained  ground  among  the  e<lucated 
classes,  its  direct  effects  were  evil,  it  narrowed  their  views  and  feel- 
ings ;  burthencd  them  with  forms  •,  restricted  them  from-  recreations 
which  keep  the  mind  in  health  ;  discouraged,  if  it  did  not  absolutelj 
prohibit,  accomplishments  that  give  a  grace  to  life  ;  separated  them 
from  general  society  ;  substituted  a  sectarian  in  the  place  of  a  catho- 
lic spirit ;  arid,  by  alienating  them  from  the  national  church,  weaken- 
ed the  strongest  cement  of  social  order,  and  loosened  the  ties  where- 
by Qien  are  bound  to  their  native  land.  It  carried  disunion  atid  dis- 
cord into  private  life,  breaking  np  families  and  friendships.  The 
sooner  you  weaned  your  affections  from  those  who.  not  being  awa- 
kened, were  of  course  in  the  way  to  perdition — the  sooner  the  sheep 
withdrew  from  the  goats  the  better.  Upon  this  head  the  monks 
have  not  been  more  remorseless  than  the  Methodists.*  Wesley  has 
said  in  one  of  his  sermons  that,  Ik>w  frequisntly  parents  should  con-* 
verse  with  their  children  when  they  are  grown  up,  is  to  be  determi- 
ned by  Christian  prudence.  *'  This  also,'^  says  he,  **  will  determine. 

*  WhAt  an  old  writer  s;^  of  the  Indefieiidenta  in  |be  time  of  the  dommoDwealth,  h  perfectly  ap. 
plicable  to  this  worst  part  uf  Methodism,-.-**  They  take  all  other  christians  to  be  heathens.  These 
are  those  great  preteoflers  to  the  Spirit,  into  whose  wriy  does  the  vilest  person  UviBg  so  aoooer  aii> 
scribe  him^elfibpt  he  v(  ipao facto  dubbed  a  saint,  hallowed  and  dear  to  Ood.  These  are  the  confi- 
-  dents^who  can  design  the  minute,  the  place,  and  the  means  of  their  conversion :— a  schism  laUof 
spiritual  disdain,  incharity,  and  high  irapostnre,  if  any  9uch  tiiere  be  oft  eiu*th."-^chaNic(er  ot  £9|f« 
Uind.   $coit's  5oraer*s  Tracts,  vol.  vil  p.  180. 
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liowloog  it  is  expedient  for  childrep,  if  it  be  at  their  own  choice,  to 
remaiD  with  their  parents.  In  general,  if  they  do  not  fear  God,  you 
should  leave  them  as  soon  as  is  convenient.  Butwherever  you  are, 
/  take  care  (if  it  be  in  your  power)  that  they  do  not  want  the  necessa- 
ries or  conveniences  of  life.  As  for  all  other  relations,  even  bro- 
thers or  sisters,  if  they  are  of  the  world,  yoa  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  intimate  with  them  :  you  may  be  civil  and  friendly  at  a 
distance."  What. infinite  domestic  unbappin^ss  must  this  4ibomina- 
ble  spirit  have  occasioned  ! 

Mr.  Wesley's  notions  concerning  education  must  also  have  done 
great  evil.  No  man  was  ever  more '  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  children.  *'  Break  their  wills  betimes,"  he  says  :  *'  begin 
this  work  before  they  can  run  alone,  before  they  can  speak  plain, 
perhaps  before  they  can  speak  at  all.  W^iiatever  pains  it  costs, 
.break  the  will  if  you  would  not  damn  the  child.  Let  a  child  from  a 
year  old  be  taught  to  fear  the  rod  and  to  cry  softly  ;  from  that  age 
make  him  do  as  he  is  bid,  if  you  whip  him  ten  times  running  to  effect 
it.  If  you  spare  the  rod  you  spoil  the  child.  Jf  you  do  not  conquer, 
you  ruin  him.  Break  his  will  now,  and  his  soul  «hall  live,  and  he 
will  probably  bless  yon  to  all  eternity."  He  exhorts  parents  never 
to  commend  their  children  for  any  thing  :  and  says,  **  that  in  parti- 
cular they  should  labour  to  convince  them  of  atheism,  and  show 
them  that  they  do  not  know  God,  love  him,  delight  in  him,  or  enjoy 
him,  any  more  than  do  the  beasts  that  perish  !"  If  Wesley  had  been 
a  father  himself,  he  would  have  known  that  children  are  more  easi- 
ly governed  by  love  than  by  fear.  There  is  no  subject,  that  of  go- 
vernment excepted,  upon  which  so  many  impracticable  or  injurious 
systems  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  as  that  of  education  ;  and, 
among  bad  systems,  that  of  Wesley  is  one  of  the  yery  worst. 

The  rigid  doctrine  which  he  preached  concerning  riches,  being 
only  one  degree  more  reasonable  than  that  of  St.  Francis,  prevented 
Methodism  from  extending  itself  as  it  otherwise  might  have  done, 
among  those  classes  where  these  notions  would  have  been  acted 
upon  by  zealous  mothers.  When  Wesley  considered  the  prodigious 
increase  of  his  society,  "  from  two  or  three  poor  people,  to  hun- 
dreds, to  thousands,  to  myriads,"  he  affirmed  that  such  an  event, 
considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  had  not  been  seen  upon  eartli 
sinoe  the  time  that  St.  John  went  to  Abraham's  bosom.  But  he 
perceived  where  the  principle  of  decay  was  to  be  found.  '*  Method- 
ism," says  he,  *^  is  only  plain  scriptural  religion  guarded  by  a  few 
prudential  regulations.  The  essence  of  it  is  holiness  of  heart  and 
life  :  the  circumstantials  all  point  to  this  ;  and,  as  long  as  they  are 
joined  together  in  the  people  called  Methodists,  no  weapon  formed 
against  them  shall  prosper.  But  if  ever  the  circumstantial  parts  are 
despised,  the  essential  will  soon  be  lost ;  and  if  ever  the  essential 
parts  should  evaporate,  what  remains  will  be  dung  and  dross.  I 
fear,  wherever  riches  have  increased,  the  essence  of  religion  has 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion.  Therefore  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  revival  of  true  religion  to 
continue  long.  For  religion  must  necessarily  produce  both  industry 
and  frugality,  and  these  cannot  but  produce  riches.  But  as  riches 
increase  so  will  pride^  anger,  and  love  of  the  world  in  all  its  branches. 
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Howtb^nis  it  possible  that  Methodism,  that  is,  Si  religiori  of  the 
heart,  thoagh  it  floarishe$<  now  as  a  green  bay  tree,  should  continue 
in  this  state  ?  For  the  Methodists  in  every  place  grow  diligent  and 
frugal ;  consequently  they  increase  in  goodsi  Hence  they  propor- 
tionably  increase  in  pride,  in  anger,  in  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the 
desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  6f  life.  So,  althoogh  the  form  of 
religion  remains,  the  spirit  is  swiftly  vanishing  away.  Is  there  no 
way  to  prevent  this — thi?»  continual  decay  of  pure  Religion  ?  We 
ought  not  to  prevent  people  from  being  diligent  and  frugal  ;  we  must 
exhort  all  Christians  to  gain  all  they  can,  and  to  save  all  they  can  ; 
that  is,  in  effect,  to  grow  rich.  What  way,  then,  can  we  take,  that 
ourmoney  may  not  sink  us  to  the  nethermost  hell?— There  is  one  way, 
and  there  is  no  other  under  heaven.  If  those  who  gain  all  they  caii^ 
and  saxye  all  th«y  can,  will  likewise  give  all  they  can,  then  the  more 
they  gain  the  more  they  will  grow  in  grace,  and  the  more  treasure 
they  will  lay  up  in  heaven." 

Upon  this  subject  Wesley's  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  order  of  society.  •*  Every  man,"  he  said,  **  ought  tb  pro- 
vide the  plain  necessaries  of  life  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  put 
them  into  a  capacity  of  providing  these  for  themselves  when  he  is 
gone  :  I  say,  these — the  plain  necessaries  of  life^  not  delicacies,  not 
superfluities  ;  for  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
either  of  luxury  or  idleness.  The  designedly  procuring  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than  will  answer  the  foregoing  purposes  ;  the  labouring 
after  a  larger  measure  of  worldly  substance  ;  a  larger  increase  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  laying  up  any  more  than  these  ends  require,  is  ex- 
pressly and  absolutely  forbidden.'^  And  he  maintained,  that  whoever 
did  this  practically  denied  the*  faith,  was  worse' than  an  African  tniideU 
became  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  purchased  for  him- 
self hell-fire."  How  injuridus,  if  such  opinions  were  reduced  to 
practice,  they  would  prove  to  general  industry,  and  how  incompatible 
they  were  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  world,  Wesley  seems  not 
to  have  regarded.  Not  less  enthusiastic  in  thi?  respect  than  Francis 
or  Loyola,  and  not  less  sincere  also,  he  exclaimed  :  **  f  call  God  to 
record  upon  my  soul,  that  i  advise  no  more  than  I  practise.  I  do, 
blessed  be  God,  gain,  and  save,  and  give  all  I  can  ;  and,  I  trust  in 
God,  I  shall  do,  while  the  breath  of  life  is  in  my  nostrils." 

This  was  strictly  true  ;  Wesley  had  at  heart  the  advice  which  lie 
gave.*  He  dwelt  upon  it  with  great  earnestness  in  one  of  his  la^ 
sermons,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.  •' After  yoti  have 
gained  all  you  can,*'  said  Im,  "  and  saved  all  you  can,  wanting  for 
nothing,  spend  not  one  pound,  6ne  shilling,  or  one  penny,  to  gratify 
either  the  desire  of  the  flesh;  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  or  the  pride 
of  life,  or  for  any  otheir  end  than  to  please  and  glorify  God.     Ha- 

*  XTpon  this  principle  he  began  in  his  youth,  and  acted  upon  it  tbrougfadnt  his  long:  Mft^  **  ThiB,** 
«Ud  he,  in  a  sermon,  **  was  the  practice  of  all  the  yaung^  men  at  Oiford  who  were  called  JKethodivbB. 
For  eiiample :  one  of  thenii  had  thirty  pounds  a  year  ;  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gare  away 
forty  shillings.  The  next  year,  receiving  sixty  pounds,  he  siili  lived  on  twenty-dghf,  and  ga**' 
away  two-and-thirty.  The  third  year  he  received  ninety  pounds,  and  gave  aw^jr  sixty-two. .  The 
fourth  year  he  received  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  *,  still  he  lived  as  before  on  twenty-eight, 
and  gave,  to  the  poor  ninety-two.^  It  was  of  himself  he  spoke.'  It  is  affinned  *hat,  in  the  course  rf 
his  life,  he  gave  away  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  *,  and  the  assertion  is  probably  wall  . 
founded.  "  AH  tbfe  nrofit.  of  hiftliterary  labours,  all  that  he  received  or  could  collect,  (and  it' 
araounM)  says  Mr.  Kichols,  to  «^  immense  svra,  for  he.  was  his  own  printer  and  liookseUeK,)  WM 
devoted  to  xAaiitftbl*  purposes^*  ?    *^  ,       ^' 
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Ting  avoided  tbb  rock  od  the  right  hand,  beware  of  thai  od  the  left.  ^ 
Hoard  nothing.  Lay  op  nO'  treasure  od  earth,  give  all  you  ean^  that 
U,  all  yott  hare.  I  defy  all  the  men  upon  earth,  yea,  all  the  angeb 
in  heaven,  to  find  any  other  way  of  extracting  the  poison  from 
riches.  After  having  served  yoii  between  sixty  and  seventy  years, 
with  dim  eyes,  shaking  hands,  and  tottering  feet,  I  give  this  advice, 
before  I  sink  iAto  the  dust.  I  am  pained  fbr  you  that  are  rich  in  this 
world.  You  who  receive  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  spend 
only  two  hundred,  do  you  give  three  hundred  back  to  God  ?  If  not, 
yod  certainly  rob  God  of  that  three  hundred.  You  who  receive 
two  hundred  and  spend  but  ono,  do  you  ^ive  God  the  other  hun* 
dred  ?  If  not,  you  rob  him  of  just  so  much.  *  Nay,  may  I  not  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own  ?'  Here  lies  the  ground  of  your  mistake. 
It  is  not  yoiir  own.  It  cannot  be,  unless  you  are  lord  of  heaven  and 
eafth.  *  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  children.'  Certainly  : 
but  how  ?  By  making  them  rich  ?  Then  you  w4l*probably  make 
them  heathens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already.  Secure  them 
enough  to  live  on  ^  not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by  honest  indus- 
try. And  if  you  have  not  children,  upon  what  scriptural  or  rational 
prtnciple  can  you  leave  a  groat  behind  you  more  than  will  bury  you  ? 
Oh  1  leave  nothing  behind  you !  Send  all  you  have  before  yoti  into 
a  better  world  !  Lend  it,  lend  it  all  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be 
paid>  you  again.  Haste,  haste,  my  brethren,  haste,  lest  you  be 
called  away  before  you  have  settled  what  you  have  on  this  security. 
When  this  is  done,  you  may  boldly  say,  '  Now  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die  I  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit !  Come, 
Lord  Jesus  !  come  quickly !'  " 

There  were  times  when  Wesley  perceived  and  acknowledged  how 
little  real  reformation  had  been  effected  in  the  great  body  of  his 
followers  :  *^  Might  I  not  have  expected,"  said  he,  ^'  a  general  in* 
crease  of  faith  and  love,  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;  yea, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,^ 
meekness,  gentleness,  fidelity,  goodness,  temperance  ? — Truly, 
when  I  saw  what  God  bad  done  among  his  people  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  I  saw  th^m  warm  in  their  first  love,  magnifying 
the  Lord,  and  rejoicing  in  God  their  Saviour,  I  could  expect  nothing 
le8j»  than  that  all  these  would  have  lived  like  angels  here  below ;  that 
they  would  have  walked  as  continually  seeing  him  that  is  invisible, 
having  constant  communion  with  the  Father  find  the  Son,  living  ia 
eternity,  and  walking  in  eternity.  I  looked  to  see  *  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  p^ciiliai'  people  ;'  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conversation.  *  showing  forth  His  praise  who 
had  called  them  into  his  marvellous  Hght.'  "  But,  instead  of  this,  it 
brought  forth  error  in  ten  thousand  shapes.  It  brought  forth  enthu* 
siasm,  imaginary  inspiration,  ascribing  to  the  all-wise  God  all  the  wild, 
absurd,  self-inconsistent  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination,  ft  brought 
forth  pride.  It  brought  forth  prejtidice,  evil-surmising,  censorious- 
ness,  judging  and  condemning  one  another ;  all  totally  subversive  of 
that  brotherly  love  which  is  the  very  badge  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted  deaJ  before  God. 
It  brought  forth  anger,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and  every  evil  word 
and  v?ork  ;  all  direfiil  firuits,  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Vut  of  the  hot- 
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tomleMpiL  It  broaght  forth  such  base  groveUifis  rfection^  «iid^ 
deep  eartblj-miDdedness  as  that  of  the  poor  heathens,  which  occa- . 
slooed  the  lameotatioo  of  their  own  poet  over  them:  O  evrvt^iik 
terras  atUtaa  et  ccile$tium  inanes !  **  O  souls  bo^ed  dowirto  earth, 
and  void  of  God  !"  And  he  repeated,  from  the  polpit,  a  remark 
which  had  been  made  opon  the  Methodists  by  oae  whom  he  calls 
^  holy  man,  that  '^  never  was  there  before  a  people  in. the  Christiao 
Church  who  had  so  much  of  the  power  of  jGod  among  them,  with 
so  little  self-denial." 

Mr.  Fletcher  also  coiifirms  this  unfavourable  representation,  and 
indicates  one  of  its  causes.  There  were  members  of  the  Society,  he 
said,  who  spoke  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  of  their 
interest  ifi  bis  complete  salvation,  and  yet  were  indulging  the  mo^ 
unchristian  tempers,  and  living  in  the  greatest  immoralities  :  ^^  For 
some  years,"  said  he,  '*  1  have  suspected  there  is  more  imaginsirj 
than  unfeigoed^piith  ip  most  of  those  who  pass /or  believers.  With 
a  mixture  of  indignation  and  grief  have  1  seen  them  carelessly  follow 

)he  stream  of  corrupt  nature,  agaiqst  which  they  should  have  man^ 
ully  wrestled ;  and  when  they  should  have  exclaimed  against  their 
antinomianism,  1  have  beard  them  cry.  out  against  the  legality  of  their 
wicked  hearts,  which,  they  said,  still  suggested  tbigy  were  to  cb 
something  in  order  to  salvation."  Antinomianism,  he  said,  was^  ift 
general,  '*  a  motto  better  adapted  to  tbe  state  of  profes.sing  congre- 
gations, societies,  families,  and  individuals,  than  holiness  unto  the 
Lord,  the  inscription  that  should  be  even  upon  our  horses'  bells/* 
He  saw  what  evil  had  been  done  by  <'  making  much  ado  about 
finished  salvation.^*  *^  The  smoothness  of  our  doctrine,"  said  he« 
«^  will  atone  for  our  most  glaring  inconsistencies.  We  have  so 
whetted  the  Antinomian  appetite  of  our  hearers,  that  they  swallow 
down  almost  any  thing." 

Against  this  error,  to  which  the  professors  of  sanctity  so  easilj^ 
incline,  Wesley  earnestly  endeavoured  to  guard  his  followers.  But 
if  on  this  point  he  was,  during  the  latter,  and  indeed  the  grea|jer 
part  of  his  life,  blameless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  bis  system  tended 
to  produce  more  of  the  appearance  than  of  the  reality  of  religioo. 
It  dealt  too  much  in  sensiitions,  and  in. outward  manifestations  ^f 
theopathy  ;  it  made  religion  too  much  a  thing  of  display,  an  Bfiair  of 
sympathy  and  confederation  ;  it  led  persons  too  much  from  4heir 
homes  and  their  closets:  it  imposed  too  many  forms;  Jt  required 
too  many  professions ;  it  exacted  too  many  exposures.  And  the 
necessary  consequence  was,  that  many,  when  their  euthusiasoi 
abated,  became  mere  formalists,  and  kept  up  a  Pharisaical  appear* 
ance  of  holiness,  when  the  whole  feeling  had  evaporated* 

It  was  among  those  classes  of  society  whose  moral  and  religioQs 
education  had  been  blindly  and  culpably  neglected,  that  Methodism 
produced  an  immediate  beneficial  elfect ;  and,  in  cases  q{  brutal  de- 
pravity and  habitual  vice,  it  often  produced  a  thorough  reformatioti, 
which  could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  any  less  powerful 
agency  than  that  of  religious  zeal.  «•  Sinners  of  every  other  sort,** 
said  a  good  old  clergyman,  **  have  I  frequently  kuown  converted  tsu 
God  :  but  an  habitual  drunkard  I  liave  never  known  converted."-^ 
«*  But  I,"  sajs  Wesley,  "  have  knoirn  fire  huiidred,  perhaps  fi^e 
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tlioiisfttiit.'*  To  these  in<n*al  Asiracles  he  appealed  lo  triumph  as 
•  undeaiafole  proofs  that  Methodism  was  an  extraordinary  work  of 
Ood.  **  I  appeal,'^  said  he,  **  to  every  candid  ^nprejodiced  person, 
whether  we  may  not  at  this  day  discern  all^those  signs  (ailderstand- 
itig  the  words  in  a  spiritual  ^ense)  to  which  oar  Lord  referred  John's 
disciples,  *  The  blind  receive  their  sight'  Tho«e.  who  Were  blind 
from  their  birth,  onable  to  see  their  own  deplorable  state,  and 
mach  more  to  see  God,  and  Hie  remedy  he  has  prepared  for  them, 
id  the  Son  of  his  loire,  now  see  themselves,  yea,  and  *^he  light  o£ 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesas  Christ.'  The  eyes  of 
their  understaj[)ding  being  now  opened,  they  .see  all  things  clear- 
ly. *  The  deaf  hear.'  Those  that  were  before  utterly  deaf  to 
all  the  i}Utward  and  inward  calls  of  God,  now  hear  not  only  bis 
providential  calls,  but  al«o  the  whifperd  of  bis  grace,^  *  The  lame 
walk.'  Those  who  never  before  arose  from  the  earth,  or  moved 
one  etep  toward  heaven*  are  now  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  God  ; 
yea,  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  them.  '  The  lepers  are 
cleansed.'  The  deadly  leprosy  of  sin,  which  they  bronght  with 
them  into  the  world,  and  which  no  art  of  man  coujd  ever  cure,  is 
DOW  clean  departed  from  them.  And  surely,  never,  in  any  age  or 
nation  since  the  Apostles,  have  those  words  been  so  eminently  ful* 
fiiled,-^^  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,'  as  they  are 
at  this  day.  Ai  this  day,  the  Gospel  leaven,  faith  working  by  love,  in- 
ward  and  outward  holiness,  or  (to  use  the  terms  of  St.  Paul)  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Qhost,  hath  so  spread  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  EngLind,  Scotland,  Ireland,  in  the 
Isfande,  in  the  north  aTnd  south  from  Georgia  to  New-£ngland  and  New- 
foundland, that  sinners  have  been  truly  converted  to  God,  thorough- 
ly changed^  both  in  heart  am)  in  life,  not  by  tens,  or  by  hundreds 
only,  but  by  thousands,  yea,  by  myriads.  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  : 
we  can  point  out  the  persons,  with  their  names  and  places  of  abode  ; 
and  yet  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  the  men  of  eminence,  the  men 
of  learning  and  renown,  cannot  imagine  what  we  mean  by  talking  of 
any  extraordinary  work  of  God.'* 

Forcible  examples  are  to  be  found  of  this  true  ct^nversion,  this 
real  reg:eneration ;  as  well  as  many  affecting  instances  of  the  support 
which  religion,  through  the  means  of  Methodism,  bas  givei^  in  the 
severest  afiictions,*  and  of  the  peace  and  contentmentt  which  it  has 
afforded  to  these  who  without  it  would  have  been  forlorn  and  hope- 

*  lo  Dr.  Coke's  Uistoiy  of  the  West  Indies,  there  H  one  remarhabie  instaoce,  butit  is  t»o  painful 
to  be  repeated. 

]  Of  this  there  is  a  beautiful  example  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wesley  by  one  of  bis  female 
disciples,  who  was  employed  in  the  Orpban^faouse  at  Newcastle.  "  I  know  not,"-  she  says,  "■  how  In 
M;ree.to  the  not  workingt  I  am  still  unwilling  to  take  aav  thine*  from  any  body.  I  work  out  of 
f£oiee.  having:  never  yet  teamed  how  a  woman  can  be  idle  and  innocent  I  have  had  as  blessed 
times  in  my  eool,  sHtmff.  at  work,  as  evvr  I  had  in  my  life;  especially  in  the  night*time.  when  I 
!  nothin?  but  the  liglit  of  a  candle  and  a  white  cloth,  hear  nothing  but  the  sound  of  my 
sath,  with  Qod  in  ifty  sight  and  hea«va  in  my  sottl,  T  think  myself  one  of  the  happiest  creat 
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Inreath,  with  Qod  in  ifty  sight  and  hea«vn  in  my  sottl,  T  think  myself  one  of  the  happiest  creatures 
keiow  the  skies.  I  do  not  coiqplaiQ  that  God  has  not  made  me  some  finelluog,  to  be  set  up  to  be 
gazed'  at )  but  I  can  heartily  hMss  him,  that  he  has  made  me  jost  what  I  am,  a  creature  capable  of 
the  enjoyment  of  himself  If  I  go  to  the  window  and  look  out,  I  see  the  moon  and  stars  ^  I  meditate 
a  while  on  the  silence  of  the  night,  consider  this  world  as  a  beautiful  structure,  and  the  work  of  an 
almighty  hand :  then  I  sit  down  to  work  again,  and  think  myself  one  of  the  happiest  of  beings  in  it" 
Beth  the  feelingaad  the  expression  in  the  lifetterare  so  sweet,  that  the  reader  will  probably  be  as 
'  sorry  as  I  was  to  discover  that  this  happy  state  of  mind  was  not  permanent.  In  a  letter  of  WesIev'S, 
written  thvee  years  afterwards,  he  says^  *^  I  know  not  what  to  do  more  for  poor  Jenny  Keirb,  (cW 
was  her  name.)  Alas  1  from  what  a.  height  is  ?he  fallen !  What  a  burning  and  shining  light  was  she 
•fz  or  seven  yev*  ago !  But  thus  it  ever  was.  Maaj^  of  the  first  shall  be  last,  aad  many  of  the  last 
ir^.* 
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l^s.-^xMany,  jperh^ps  most  of  ihese  coo^ersibos,  were  prodttCBd-^ 
£e]d.preaching ;  and  it  is  probaUe,  therefore,  that  Methodism  dw 
more  good  in  its  earlier  than  in  its  latter  days,  v^heo  preaching  ia 
the  open  air  was  gradually  disused,  as  chapels  >were'  mjultiplied. 
The  two  brothers,  and  the  mere  zealoas  of  their  followers,  used  at 
first  also  to  flrequent  Bedlam  and.  the  prisons,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering consolation  to  those  wl^o  stood  most  in  need  of  it.  Whea 
Methodism  was  most  unpopular,  admission  at  these  places  was  re^ 
fused  them,  which  occasioned  Wesley  to  exclaiqa,  "  So  we  are  for- 
bid to  go, to  Newgate  for  fear  of  making  them  wicked,  and  to  jfeedJ^iQ 
for  fbar  of  driving  them  mad  !"  In  both  places,  and  in  hospitals 
also,  great  good  might  be  effected  by  that  zeal  which  the  Methodists 
possess,  were  it  tempered  with  discretion.  If  they  had  instituted 
societies  to  discharge  such  painful  offices  of  huitianity  ps  are  per^ 
ibrmed  by  the  Sceurs  de  la  Charke  in  France,  and  by  the  Beguioes  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  the  good  which  they  might  have  effected  would 
have  been  duly  appreciated  and  rewarded  by  public  opinion.  It  is  re- 
markable, th^t  none  of  their  abundantenthusiasmshould  have  taken  tlus 
direction,  and  that  so  little  use  should  havebeenmade  of  the  opportunity 
when  the  prisons  were  again  opened  to  them.  The  Wesleys  appear  not 
to  have  repeated  their  visits  after  the  -exclusion.  One  of  their  fol- 
lowers, by  name  Silas  Told,  a  weak,  credulous,  and,  notwithstand-» 
ing  his  honest  zeal,  not  always  a  credible  man^  attended  at  .Newgate 
for  more  than  twenty,  ye^rs ;  iiis  charity  was  testowed  almost  €9E<e 
cluaively  upon  condemned  criminals.  After  his  death,  he  had  na 
successor  in  this  dismal  vocation,  and  the  honour  of  having  shown 
in  ivhat  manner  a  prison  may  be  made  a  school  of  reformation,  vras 
reserved  for  Mrs.  Fry  and  the  Qjuakers.  ' 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  Methodism,  the  good  which  it  has 
done  indirectly  must  not  be  overlooked. ^  As  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced a  visible  reform  in  those  parts  of  Christendom  where  the 
Romish  Church  maintained  ifa^  supremacy,  so,,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  progress  of  Wesley's  disciples  has  been  behjeficial  tooin* 
Establishment,  exciting  in  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  the  zeal 
which  was  wanting. — Where  the  clergy  exert  themselves,  the 
growth  of  Methodism  is  checked  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be 
most  useful  where  it  h  least  successfu).  To  the  icppulise  also,  wh«:h 
was  ^ven  by  Methodism,  that  missionary  spirit  may  be  ascribed 
which  is  now  carrying  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  In  no  way  can  religious  zeal  be  so  beneficially  di- 
rected as  in  this. 

<  Some  evil  also,  as  well  as  some  good,  the  Methodists  have  indirect- 
ly caused.  Though  thiey  became  careful  in  admitting  lay  preachers 
themselves,  the  bad  example  of  suffering  any  ignorant  enthusiast  to 
proclaim  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  found  numerous  tmitators. 
The  number  of  roving  adventurers^  in  all  the  intermediate  grades 
between  knavery  and  madness,  who  took  to  preaching  as  a  thrtvipg 
trade,  brought  an  opprobrium  upon  religion  itself ;  and  when  an 

*  -Ong  magrtstrate  In  th^  county  of  Middlesex  licensed  fourteen  bandfed  preftcbers  in  Che  etrorse  of 
five  years.   Of  «x  aud-thlrty  persons  wlio pbtsined  iicenses  iit  one  sessions,  six  spelled  "  ministers  of 
the  gospel^'  in  six  different  ways,  and  seven  signed  their  mark !  Oue  fellow,  wiio  a|>pUed  f or  a  - 
licasse,  befogs  «3kect  if  be  could  read,  xepiied  <^  Mother  reads,  and  I  'spounds  and  'splalns.** 
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^fftempt  was  made  at  last  to  pat  ao  end  to  this  «canda1»  a  most  out- 
rageous aud  unreasonable  cry  was  raised,  as  if  the  rights  of  con- 
science were  invaded.'^  Perhap  the  manner  in  which  Methodism 
has  familiarized  the  lower  classes  to  the  work  of  combining  in  asso- 
ciations, making  rules  for  their  own  governance,  raising  funds,  and 
communicating  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  incidental  evils  which  have  resulted  from  it ; 
but  in  this  respect  it  has  only  facilitated  a  process  to  which  other 
causes  had  given  birth.  The  principles  of  Methodism  are  strictly 
loyal ;  and  the  language  which  has  been  held  by  the  Conference  in 
all  times  of  political  disturbance,  have  been  highly  honourable  to 
the  society,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good  which  it  has  done,  by  rendering  men 
good  civil  subjects,  is  counteracted  by  separating  them  from  tl^e 
Church.  This  tendency  Wesley  did  not  foresee  ;  and  when  be  per- 
ceived it,  he  could  not  prevent  it.  But  his  conduct  upon  this  point 
was  neither  consistent  nor  ingenuous.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  the 
memorable  step  of  consecrating  Dr.  Coke  as  an  American  bishop,  he 
arrogated  to  himself  the  same  authority  for  Scotland  as  for  America ; 
and  this,  he  maintained,  was  not  a  separation  from  the  Church  ; 
'*  not  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  said  he,  <*  for  we  were  never 
connected  therewith;  not  from  the  Church  of  England,  for  this  is 
not  concerned  in  the  steptf  which  are  taken  in  Scotland.  Whatever, 
then  is  done,  either  in  America  or  Scotland,  is  no  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England.  1  have  no  thought  of  this  :  I  have  many 
objections  a^inst  it"  He  bad  been  led  toward  a  separation  im- 
perceptibly, step  by  step  ;  but  it  is  not  to  his  honour  that  he  affect- 
ed to  deprecate  it  to  the  last,  while  he  was  evidently  bringing  it 
about  by  the  measures  which  he  pursued. 

In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  tendency  to  separation  was  in- 
creased by  the  vexatious  manner  in  which  some  Lincolnshire  magis- 
trates enforced  the  letter  of  the  Toleration  Act.  They  insisted, 
that  as  the  Methodists  professed  themselves  members  of  the  Church, 
they  were  not  within  the  intention  of  the  act :  they  refused  to  li- 
cense their  chapels  therefore,  unless  they  declared ^  themselves 
dissenters  :  and  when  some' of  the  trustees  were  ready  to  do  this, 
they  were  told  that  this  was  not  sufficient  by  itself;  they  must 
declare  also,  that  they  scrupled  to  attend  the  service  and  sacrament 
of  the  Church,  the  Act  in  question  having  been  made  for  those  only 
who  entertained  such  scruples.  This  system  of  injurious  severity 
did  not  stop  here.  Understanding  in  what  manner  these  magistrates 
interpreted  the  law,  some  informers  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  enforced  the  Conventicle  Act  against  those  who  had 
preaching  or  prayer  meetings  in  their  houses  :  the  persons  thus 
aggrieved  were  mostly  in  humble  circumstances,  so  that  they  were 

*  A  writer  in  the  Gospel  Magazine  says,  concerning  Lord  Sidmouth**  well-meant  bill,  **  By  the 
nace  of  God  I  can  speak  for  one.  If  in  any  place  I  am  called  to  preach,  and  cannot  obtain  a  license)^ 
f  shall  feel  myself  called  upon  to  break  through  all  restrictions,  even  if  death  be  the  consequenoe  i 
for  I  know  that  God  will  avenge  his  own  elect  against  their  persecutors,  let  them  be  who  they  may.- 
The  men  that  are  sent  of  God  must  deliver  their  message,  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whether  they 
will  forbear  j  whether  they  can  obtain  a  license  or  not.  If  God  opens  their  ^noutha,  none  can  shut 
them.**— Every  man  his  own  Pope,' and  his  own  lawgiver!  These  are  days  in  which  authority  may 
safely  be  defied  in  such  cases  *,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  man  who  speahs  thus  plain- 
ly would  not  have  been  ai  ready  to  break  the  laws  as  to  de(y  them.  Had  he  been  oom  in  the  dght 
place  and  time,  he  would  have  enjoyed  a  glorification  in  the  GrBM-mMrket. 
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4iBtr6ftsed  to  pay  the  fine  ;  and  when  thej  appealed  to  the  qoarter 
-sessiodd,  it  was  in  yain ;  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  i*elteire 
them.  Mr.  Wesley  was  irritated  at  thisi,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  drocess  in  a  tone  which  he  had  never  before  itssamed.  ^^My 
Lord,''  said  he,  in  his  letter,  **  I  am  a  dying  man,  having  already 
t>ne  foot  i#i  the  grave.  Humanly  speaking,  1  cannot  long  creep  upon 
the  earth,'  being  n^Otv  nearer  ninety  than  eighty  years  of  age.  Bat 
i  cannot  die  in  peace  before  I  have  discharged  this  office  of  Chris- 
tian love  to  your  lordship.  I  write  without  ceremony,  as  neither 
hoping  nor  fearing  any  thing  from  your  lordship,  or  from  any  man 
hving.  And  I  ask,  in  the  name  and  in  the  presence  of  Him,  to  whom 
both  you  and  I  are  shortly  to  give  an  account,  why  do  you  trotible 
those  that  ate  quiet  in  the  land,^— those  that  fear  God  and  work 
rishteousness  ?  Does  your  lordship  know  what  the  Methodists  are  T 
that  many  thousands  of  them  are  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  strongly  attached,  not  only  to  His  Majesty,  but  to  his 
present  ministry  ?  Why  should  your  lordship,  setting  religion  out 
of  the  question,  throw  away  such  a  body  of  respectable  friends  ? 
Is  it  for  their  religious  sentiments  ?  Alas  !  my  lord,  is  this  a  time 
to  persecute  any  man  for  conscience  sake  ?  I  beseech  you,  my  lord, 
do  as  you  would  be  done  to.  You  are  a  man  of  sense  ;  you  are  a 
fiian  of  learning  ;  nay,  I  verily  beheve  (what  is  of  infinitely  more 
value)  you  are  a  man  of  piety.  Then  think  and  let  thiiik.  I  pi^ay 
God  to  bless  you  with  the  choicest  of  his  blessings."*  These  cir- 
cumfftances  occurred  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.  Hii 
.friends  advised  thHt  an  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Conventicle  Act.  In  some  shape,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  relief  would  have  been  a£forded,  and  several  mem« 
hers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  respected  Mr.  Wesley,  wouM 
have  stirred  in  his  behalf.  But  his  growing  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  exerting  himself  upon  this  business  as  h«  would  otherwise 
have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXX, 

WESLEY   IN    OLB    AGE. 

"LEistTRE  and  I,"  said  Wesley,  «  have  taken  leave  of  one  ano- 
ther. I  propose  to  be  busy  as  long  as  1  live,  if  my  health  is  so 
long  indulged  to  me."  This  resolution  was  made  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  never  was  resolution  more  punctually  observed.  *'  Lord, 
let  me  not  live  to  be  useless  !''  was  the  prayer  which  he  uttered 
after  seeing  one  whom  he  had  long  known  as  an  active  and  useful 
magistrate,  reduced  by  age  to  be  **  a  picture  of  human  nature  in 
disj|race,  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  slow  of  speech  and  understand- 
ing." He  WHS  favoured  with  a  constitution  vigorous  beyond  that  of 
ordinary  men,  and  with  an  activity  of  spirit  which  is  even  rarer 

*  In  the  Ufe  of  Wesley,  \jr  Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Moore,  there  U  a  letter  upoa  tbi<  occasioa,  in  a 
more  angry  siraln.  Probably  Mr.  Wetley  upon  reflection  «aw  that  he  had  written  in  an  unbecooiinff 
nanner,  and  «ul>stitutetl  in  its  place  that  which  I  have  copied  from  the  life  by  Dr.  Whitehead.  The 
official  1»i0frapber«  indaed  had  in  thair  iiauds  such  adwtiU  docttmentt  okilsN  as  had  not  kieeii  ia- 
niM|«dionMd4M:tor.  ^ 
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t^n  iiis  singular  felicity  of  health  and  strength.  Tea  thoQaand 
i(ares  of  various  kinds,  he  said,  were  no  more  weight  or  burden  to 
his  mind,  than  ten:thousand  hairis  were  to  his  head.  But  in  truth 
his  only  cares  were  those  of  superintending  the  work  of  his  ambi- 
tion, which  continually  prospered  under  his  hand?.  Real  cares  he 
had  none  ;  no  anxieties,  no  sorrows,  no  griefs  which  touched  bini 
to  the  quick.  His  majnner  of  life  was  the  most  favourable  that  could 
have  been  devised  for  longevity.  He  rose  early,  and  lay  down  at 
night  with  nt)thing  to  keep  him  waking,  or  trouble  him  in  sleep. 
His  mind  was  always  in  a  pleasurable  and  wholesome  state  of  activity, 
he  was  temperate  ip  his  diet,  and  lived  iq  perpetual  locomotion  :  ^ 
f  and  frequent  change  of  air  is  perhaps,  of  all  things,  that  which  most 
V conduces  to  joyous  health  and  long  life. 

The  tiofie  which  Mr.  Wesley  spent  in  travelling  was  not  lost,  ^ 
"  History,  poetry,  and  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  1  commonly  read  oq 
horseback,  having  other  employment  at  other  times. *^     He  used  to 
throw  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck  ;  and  in  this  way  he  rode,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  above  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  vnthout  any 
accident  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  danger 
which  he  incurred.     His  friends,  however,  saw  the  danger  ;  and  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  travel 
in  a  carriage,  in  consequence  of  a  hui:t  which  had  produced  a  hyr 
drocele.     The  ablest  practitioners  in  Edinburgh  were   consulted 
upon  his  case,  and  assured  him  there  was  but  one  method  of  cure. 
•'  Perhaps  but  one  natural  one,"  says  he,  "  but  I  think  God  has 
more  than  one  method  of  healing  either  the  soul  or  the  body."    He 
re;id,  upon  the  subject,  a  treatise  which  recommends,  a  seton  or  a 
baustic,  "  but  I  am  not  inclined,"  said  he,  "to  try  either  of  them  ; 
I  Know  a  physician  that  has  a  shorter  cure  than  either  one  or  the 
other,"     After  two  years,  however,  he  submitted  to  an  operation,* 
and  obtained  a  cure.     A  little  before  this,  he  notices  in  his  Journal, 
the  first  night  that  he  had  ever  lain  awake  ;  "  1  believe,"   he  adds, 
•'  few  can  say  this  ;  in  seventy  years  I  never  lost  one  night's  sleep." 
He  lived  to  preach  at  Kingswood  under  the  shade  of  trees  which 
he  had   planted  ;  and  he  outlived  the   lease  of  the  Foundry,!  the 
place  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Methodism.     In  1778,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society  were  removed  to   the  City  Roiid,  where  a 
new  chapel  was  built  upon  ground  leased  by  the  city.     Great  mul- 
titudes assembled  to  see  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation,  so 
that  Wesley  could  not,  without  much  difficulty,  get  through  the 
press  to  lay  the  first  stone,  in  which  his  name  and  the  date  were 
inserted  upon  a  plate  of  brass  :  '*  This  was  laid  by  John  Wesley  on 
April  1,  1777."     "  Probably,"  says  he,  '*  this  will  be  seen  no  more 
by  any  human  eye,  but  will  remain  there  till  the  earth  and  the  works 

*  **  Mr.  Wathen  performed  tfae  operation,  and  drew  off  something  more  than  a  half  pint  of  a  tjiin^ 
yellow,  transparent  water ;  with  this  came  out  (to  his  no  small  sunrise)  a  pearl  ot  the  size  of  a 
small  sliot,  which  be  supposed  might  be  one  cause  of  the  disorder,  by  occasioning  a  conflux  of  hu> 
Bours  to  the  part."— Journal,  xvit.  p.  8. — What  an  extraordinary  relic  would  this  ptarl  have  been, 
bad  it  been  extracted  from  a  Komish  saint !  I  know  not  whether  there  be  any  other  case  recorded 
•f  physical  Ottracism. 

t  Silas  Told  describes  this  in  the  year  1740  as  **  a  ruinous  place,  with  an  old  pantile  covering,  a 
few  rough  deal  boards  put  together  to  constitute  a  temporary  pulpit,  and  several  other  decayed 
timbers,  which  composed  tiie  whole  structure."  No  doubt  it  was  improved  afterwards-  Mr.  Wes- 
ley's preaching  hours,  when  he  began  there^  were  five  in  the  morning  .and  seven  in  thf  evening,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  congregation.'  TKe  men  and  women  sate  apart  aoeA 
there  were  no  p^ws^  w  difference  of  benches,  or  appointed  place  for  any  person. 
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thereof  are  burnt  up."  Charles,  having  long  ceased  to  itinerate, 
used  to  officiate  here,  and  the  lay  preachers,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  him,  were  greatly  offended,  because  he  excluded  them 
from  the  pulpit  by  serving  the  chapel  twice  on  Sundays,  when  John 
was  not  in  town.  They  complained  of  this  as  invidious  and  dero- 
gatory to  themselves,  and  Wesley  so  far  yielded  to  their  importuni- 
ties as  to  promise  that  one  of  their  body  should  preach  when  Charles 
could  not,  an  arrangement  which  preferred  them  to  the  clei|;ymea 
in  the  Connexion. — Charles  was  hurt  at  this  concession  of  his  bro- 
.  ther's,  and  with  good  reason.  He  represented  that  many  persons^ 
who  bad  subscribed  towards  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  were 
friends  to  Methodism,  were  yet  not  members  of  the  society,  but  true 
churchmen  ;  and  that,  from  regard  to  them  and  to  the  Church,  not 
out  of  ill  will  to  the  preachers,  he  wished  the  Church  service  to  be 
continued  there  ;  for  this  also  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  him«  Next  to  his  brother,  he  affirmed,  he  had  the  best  inght 
to  preach  there  ;  and  he  used  it  because  he  bad  so  short  a  time  to 
preach  any  where.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  ^*  you  yielded  to  the 
lay  preachers  :  1  think  them  in  the  greatest  danger  through  pride. 
They  affect  to  believe  that  1  act  as  a  clergyman  in  opposition  to 
them.  If  there  was  no  man  above  them,  what  would  become  of 
them  !  how  would  they  tear  one  another  in  pieces !  Convince  them, 
if  you  can,  that  they  want  a  clergyman  ever  them  to  keep  them  and 
the  flock  together.  But  rather  persuade  them,  if  you  can,  to  be  the 
least,  not  the  greatest,  and  then  all  will  be  right  again. — You  have 
no  alternative  but  to  conquer  that,  spirit,  or  be  conquered  by  it 
The  preachers  do  not  love  the  Church  of  England.  What  must  be 
the  consequence  when  we  are  gone  ?  A  separation  is  inevitatde. 
Do  you  not  wish  to  keep  as  many  good  people  in  the  Church  as 
you  can  ?  Something  might  be  done  to  save  the  remainder,  if  you 
had  resolution  and  would  stand  by  me,  as  firmly  as  1  will  by  you.'' 

This  ill  temper  in  the  preachers  produced  a  schism  in  the  con- 
nexion. An  Irish  clergyman,  beiog  at  Bath  on  account  of  his  wife's 
health,  was  desired  by  Mr,  Wesley  to  preach  every  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Methodist  chapel,  as  long  as  he  remained  there.  As  soon  as 
Wesley  had  left  that  city,  a  lay  preacher,  by  name  M^'  Nab,  raised  a 
sort  of  rebellion  Upon  this  ground,  saying  it  was  the  common  cause 
of  all  the  lay  preachers,  for  they  were  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
not  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  they  would  not  suffer  the  clergy  to  ride 
Over  their  heads.  This  touched  Mr.  Wesley  where  he  was  most 
sensitive.  He  set  out  for  Bath,  summoned  the  society,  and  r6e(A  to^ 
them  a  paper*  which  he  had  drawn  up  many  years  before,  upon  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion,  and  which  had  been  read  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  1766.  He  observed  that  the  rules  of  the  preachers  were 
fixed  by  him  before  any  Conference  existed,  and  that  the  twelfth 
rule  stated,  >♦  abpvc^  all,  you  are  to  preach  when  and  wWe  I  ap- 
point." This  fundamental  rule  M?  Nab  had  opposed,  and  therefore 
he  expelled  him.  But  the  mutinous  preacher  had  *'  thrown  wild- 
Are  among  the  people^  and  occasioned  ai^er,  jealousies^  judging 

*  The  substance  of  tiUs  paper  bas  been  prtvioasly  given^  Vol.  l».  pp.  SI— 93. 
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^ach  other,  baekbitio^,  and  tftle  bearing  withoat  end  :"  strange  weeds 
to  spring  up  in  the  garden  of  Christian  perfection  ! 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  all  others,  when  his  authority  was  invaded, 
Wesley  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision.  He  had  great  talents 
for  government ;  and  even  when  it  was  necessary  to  conform  to  cir- 
cumstances which  he  could  not  control,  he  Understood  how  important 
it  was  that  he  should  never  appear  to  yield.  But  though,  by  his 
presence  of  mind  and  skill  in  directing  tbe  minds  of  men,  he  con- 
trived in  difficult  circumstances  to  save  himself  from  any  sacriiice  of 
pride,  he  was  not  always  so  successful  on  the  score  of  principle  ;  for 
his  Mtachment  to  the  Church  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  extend* 
log  and  preserving  his  power.  Contented  if  he  could  stave  off  the 
separation  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  took  measures  which  prepared 
for  it,  just  as  he  provided  a  system  by  which  the  constitution  of  his 
society  should  become  republican  after  his  death,  satisfied  with  main- 
taining his  authority  over  it  as  a  monarch  during  his  life. 

The  remarkable  talents  with  which  the  Wesley  family  were  en- 
dowed, manifested  themselves  in  the  third  generation  as  strikingly  as 
in  the  second.  One  of  the  nieces  of  Mr.  Wesley,  named  Mehetabel, 
after  her  mother,  was  that  Mrs.  Wright  who  attained  to  such  excel- 
lence as  a  modeller  in  wax,  and  who  is  said  to  have  acted  with  great 
dexterity  in  conveying  treasonable  intelligence  to  the  Americans 
during  the  war.  The  two  sons  of  Charles  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished musicians  of  their  age.  Their  father,  perceiving  the  de- 
cided bent  of  their  genius,  very  properly  permitted  them  to  follow 
it,  and  make  the  science  of  music  their  profession.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  he  said,  **  I  am  clear,  without  doubt,  that  my  son's  con- 
cert is  after  the  will  and  order  of  Providence."  When  John  print- 
ed this  letter  after  his  brother's  death,  he  added,  in  a  note,  '*  I  am 
dear  of  another"  mind."  Dr.  Coke  also  looked  upon  the  concerts 
which  were  performed  in  Charles  Wesley's  own  house  as  being 
highly  dishonourable  to  God,  and  considered  him  as  criminal  **  by 
reason  of  his  situation  in  the  church  of  Christ."  But  upon  mature 
consideration  the  Doctor  saw  reason  to  alter  this  severe  opinion. 
*'  It  has  established  them,"  said  Charles,  **  as  mtisicians,  in  a  safe 
and  honourable  way.  We  do  not  repent  that  we  did  not  make  a 
show  or  advantage  of  our  swans.  They  may  still  make  their  for- 
tunes if  I  will  venture  them  into  the  world  ^  but  I  never  wish  them 
rich  :  you  also  agree  with  me  in  this.  Our  good  old  father  neglected 
ev^ry  opportunity  of  selling  our  souls  to  the  devil." 

One  of  those  brothers  became  a  papist,  to  the  sore  grief  of  his  pa- 
rents. Upon  this  occasion  John  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  saying, 
he  doubted  not  that  they  were  in  great  trouble,  because  their  son 
bad  **  changed  his  religion  ;"  and,  deducing  a  topic  of  consolatioa 
from  the  inaccuracy  of  that  expression,  "  Nay,"  said  he,  «'  he  has 
changed  his  opinions  and  mode  of  n^orship^  but  that  is  not  religion  }  it 
is  quite  another  thing.  Has  he  then,  you  may  ask,  sustained  no  loss 
by  the  change  ?  Yes  ;  unspeakable  loss  :  because  his  new  opinions 
and  mode  of  worship  are  so  unfavourable  to  religion,  that  they  make 
it,  if  not  impossible  to  one  that  knew  better,  yet  extremely  difficult. 
What,  then,  is  religion  ?  It  is  l^appiness  in  God,  or  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God.     It  is  '  faith  working  by  love  ;'  producing 
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<  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Gboftt.'    In  Qthet 

words,  it  is  a  heart  and  life  devoted  to  God  ;  or  eonununioo  witii 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  or  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  J esus^ 
enabling  os  to  walk  as  he  walked.  Now,  either  he  has  this  relie:ion» 
or  he  has  not:  if  he  has,  he  will  not  tinally  perish,  notwithstanding 
the  absurd  unscriptural  opinions  he  has  embraced,  and  the  superstiT 
tious  and  idolatrous  modes  of  worship.  But  these  are  so  many 
shackles  which  will  greatly  retard  him  in  running  the  race  that  is  set 
before  him.  If  he  has  not  this  religion  ;  if  he  has  not  given  God  his 
heart,  the  case  is  unspeakably  worse :  1  doubt  if  he  e^er  will ;  for 
his  new  friends  will  continually  endeavour  to  hinder  him,  by  putting 
something  else  in  its  place,  by  encouraging  him  to  rest  in  the  forio, 
notions,  or  externals,  without  being  born  again  ;  without  having 
Christ  in  him,  the  hope  of  glory  ;  without  being  renewed  in  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him.  This  is  the  deadly  evih  1  have 
often  lamented  that  he  had  not  this  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord.  But  though  he  had  it  not,  yet,  in  his  hours  of 
cool  reflection,  he  did  not  hope  to  go  to  heaven  without  it ;  but  now 
he  is,  or  will  be  taught,  that,  let  him  only  have  a  nghi  faith,  (that  is* 
such  and  such  notions,)  and  add  thereunto  such  and  such  extemaU^ 
and  he  is  quite  safe.  He  may  indeed  roll  a  few  years  in  purging 
fire,  but  he  will  surely  go  to  heaven  at  last.^' 

The  father  felt  this  evil  so  deeply,  that,  it  is  asserted,  oiie  of  the 
last  things  he  said  upon  his  death-bed  was  to  declare  bis  forgiveness 
of  the  person  by  whose  means  his  son  had  been  perverted.  Tq 
Mr.  Wesley  it  was  a  mortification  as  well  as  a  grief ;  for  be  had  ex* 
posed  the  errors  of  the  Homanists  in  some  controversial  writings^ 
perspicuously  and  forcibly.  One  of  those  writings  gave  the  Catho^^ 
lies  an  advantfige,  because  it  defended  the  Protestant  Association  of 
1780  ;  and  the  events  which  speedily  followed,  were  turned  against 
bim.  But,  upon  the  great  points  in  dispute,  he  was  clear  and  co- 
gent ;  and  the  temper  of  this,  as  of  his  other  controversial  tracts, 
was  such,  that,  some  years  afterwards,  when  a  common  friend  invi* 
ted  him  to  meet  his  antagonist.  Father  O'Leary,  it  was  gratifying  to 
both  parties  to  meet  upon  terms  of  courtesy  and  mutual  good  will. 

Before  Mr.  Wesley  submitted  to  the  operation,  he  considered  him- 
self as  almost  a  disabled  soldier  ;  so  little  could  he  reconcile  himself 
to  the  restriction  from  horse  exercise.  So  perfectly,  however,  was 
be  re-established  in  health,  that,  a  itvr  months  afterwards,  upon  en* 
tering  his  seventy -second  year,  he  asked,  "  How  is  this,  that  I  find 
just  the  same  strength  as  I  did  thirty  years  ago  ?  that  my  sight  is  con- 
siderably better  now,  and  my  nerves*  firmer  than  they  were  then ; 
that  I  have  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  have  lost  several 
I  had  in  my  youth  ?  The  grand  cause  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
who  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  The  chief  me^ns  are,  my  con- 
stantly rising  at  four  for  about  fifty  years  ;  my  generally  preaching 
at  ^ve  in  the  morning — one  of  the  most  healthy  exercises  in  the 
world  ;  my  never  travelling  less,  by  sea  or  land,  than  four  tbousand 

*  Mr,  Wesley  believed  Chat  the  use  of  tea  made  his  band  shake  so,  before  he  was  twenty  fewcn  ol4, 
that  he  could  hardly  write.  He  published  an  essay  against  tea-drinkitt^,  and  teft  oST  during-  twehrl^ 
years;  then  '*at  the  close  of  a  consumption,"  by  Dr.  Fothergill's  directions,  he  used  it  again.  aiM 
probably  learnt  how  mach  he  had  beea  mistakeA  us  attributiug  ill  ^ects  t^  M  refi^shiag  and  yuMh 
eenta  beverage. 
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tf^  hnmAteA  mil^i  in  a  year."  Repeatiog  the  nsmt  qnestton  after 
ABOtber  year  had  elapsed,  he  added  to  this  list  of  natural  means, 
^  the  ability,  if  ever  I  want,  to  sleep  immediately  ;  the  never  losing 
a  ni^ht^s  sleep  in  my  life  ;  two  violent  ievers,  and  two  deep  con* 
tumptions  ;  these,  it  is  true,  were  rough  medicines  ;  but  they  were 
ibf  admirable  service,  causing  my  flesh  to  come  again  as  the  flesh  of 
a  little  child.  May  I  add,  lastly,  evenness  of  temper :  I  feel  and 
grieve;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  fret  at  nothing.  But  still,  the 
kelp  that  18  done  upon  earthy  He  doth  it  himielf;  and  this  He  doth  in 
Answer  to  many  prayers*** 

He  himself  had  prayed  that  he  might  not  live  to  be  useless  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  vigour  which  he  preserved  to  extreme  old  age, 
misrht  well  make  him  believe,  that,  in  thiis  instance,  his  heart's  desire 
had  been  granted.  The  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  found  him» 
he  says,  ♦'  by  the  blessing  of  God,"  just*  the  same  as  when  he  enter- 
ed the  twenty-eighth  ;  and,  upon  entering  his  eightieth,  he  blessed 
God  that  his  time  was  not  labour  and  sorrow,  and  that  be  found  no 
more  infirmities  than  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  But 
though  tbis  uncommon  exemption  from  the  burthen  of  age  was 
vouchsafed  him,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  be 
•pared  from  its  feelings  and  regrets.  The  days  of  his  childhood  re* 
turned  upon  him  when  he  visited  Epworth  ;  and,  taking  a  solitary 
walk  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place,  be  says,  ^*  1  felt  the  truth  of 
^  one  generation  goeth^  and  another  cotneth,*  See  how  the  earth 
drops  its  inhabitants,  as  the  tree  drops  its  leaves!'*  Wherever  he 
went,  his  old  disciples  had  past  away,  and  other  generations  had 
succeeded  in  their  stead ;  and,  at  the  houses  to  which  he  looked  on 
with  pleasure  in  the  course  of  his  yearly  rounds,  he  found  noore  and 
more  frequently,  in  every  succeeding'  year,  that  death  bad  been  be- 
fbre  him.  Whole  families  dropt  off  one  by  one,  while  he  continued 
still  in  his  green  old  age,  full  of  life,  and  activity,  and  strength,  and 
hope,  and  ardour.  Such  griefs  were  felt  by  him  less  keenly  than 
by  other  men  ;  because  every  d^y  brought  with  it  to  him  change  of 
scene  and  of  persons  ;  and  because,  busy  as  he  was  on  earth,  his 
desires  were  in  heaven.  *'  I  had  hopes,"  says  be,  in  his  Journal, 
««  of  seeing  a  friend  at  Lewisham  in  my  way  :  and  so  I  did  ;  but  it 
was  in  her  coffin.  It  is  well,  since  she  finished  her  course  with  joy. 
In  due  time  I  shall  see  her  in  glory."  To  one  of  his  young  female 
correspondents  he  says,  with  melancholy  anticipation,  '^  I  sometimes 
fear  lest  you  also,  as  those  1  tenderly  love  generally  have  been,  should 
be  snatched  away.  But  let  us  live  to-day !"  Many  of  his  most  ardent 
and  most  amiable  disciples  seem  to  have  been  cut  ofi*,  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth,  by  consomption-~a  disease  too  frequently  connected 
with  what  is  beautiful  in  form,  and  intellect,  and  disposition. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  though  a  much  younger  man,  was  summoned  to  his 
reward  before  him.  That  excellent  person!  lefl  England,  under  all  the 

•  *<^Ib  the  year  1769,"  be  nyi, « I  w«d|;hed  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds.  In  1783, 1  weighed 
not  a  poand  moreoi'  leu.** 

t  In  the  year  1788,  Mr.  Wesley  printed  a  letter  written  to  him  fh)ro  France  in  1770,  by  Mr.  Fletcher, 
in  which  the  foUowingr  remarkable  passage  occurs:  **  A  set  of  Free-thlnker8(great  admirers  of  Vo^ 
taireand  Rousseau,  Bayle,  and  Miraoeau)  seem  bent  upon  destroying  Christianity  and  goTemmeat. 
With  one  hand,  says  a  lawyer,  who  has  written  agalmtt  them,  thev  shake  the  throne,  and  with  the 
ether,  they  throw  down  the  altar.  If  we  believe  them,  the  world  u  the  dupe  of  kings  and  priests ^ 
rvUi^ton  is  fiuHtidsmaBdniperstttiaa)  •«(kordinatioB  Is  slavery  and  tyntanji  duistiui  awalHj  is 
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sjmptomfl  of  advanced  conaamption,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  oatire  air ; 
and,  in  the  expectation  of  death,  addressea  a  pastoral  letter  at  that  tinae 
tohis- parishioners.  **  I  sometimes,"  said  he,  "  feel  a  desire  of  being 
bnried  where  you  are  buried,  and  having  my  bones  lie  in  a  commoji 
earthen  bed  with  yours.  But  I  soon  resign  that  wish  ;  and,  leaving 
that  particular  to  Providence,  exult  in  thinkiniec,  that  neither  life  nor 
death  shall  ever  be  able  (while  we  hang  on  the  Crucified,  as  He 
hung  on  the  cross)  to  separate  us  from  Christ  oar  head*,  nor  from 
the  love  of  each  other  his  members."  His  recovery,  which  appears 
almost  miraculous,  was  ascribed  by  himself  more  to  eating  plentifully 
of  cherries  and  grapes,  than  to  any  other  remedies.  His  friends 
wished  him  to  remain  among  them  at  Nyon :  **they  urge  iny  being 
born  here,'*  said  he,  **  and  1  reply,  that  1  was  born  again  in  England, 
and  therefore  that  is,  of  course,  the  country  which  to  me  is  the 
dearer  of  the  two."  He  returned  to  his  parish,  and  married  Miss 
Bosanquet ;  a  woman  perfectly  suited  to  him  in  age,  temper,  piety, 
and  talents.  '*  We  are  two  poor  invalids,"  said  be,  **  who,  between 
us,  make  half  a  lalbourer.  She  sweetly  helps,  me  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  life,  and  to  carry  with  ease  the  daily  cross."  His  account  of  hip*- 
self,  after  this  time,  is  so  beautiful,  that  its  insertion  might  be  par- 
doned here,  even  if  Mr.  Fletcher  were  a  less  important  personage  in 
tlie  history  of  Methodism.  '*  I  keep  in  my  sentry-box,"  says  he, 
<*till  Providence  remove  me  :  my  situation  is  quite  suited  to  my  little 
strength.  I  may  do  as  much  or  as  little  as  1  please,  aecoi*ding  to 
my  weakness  ;  and  I  have  an  advantage,  which  I  can  have  no  where 
else  in  such  a  degree  :  my  little  field  of  action  is  just  at  my  door,sQ 
that,  if  I  happen  to  overdo  myself,  1  have  but  a  step  from  my  pulpit 
to  my  bed,  and  from  my  bed  to  my  grave.  If  1  had  a  body  full  of 
vigour,  and  a  purse  full  of  money,  .1  should  like  well  enough  to  tra- 
vel about  as  Mr.  Wesley  does  ;  but,  as  Providence  does  not  call  me 
to  it,  1  readily  submit.     The  snail  does  best  in  its  shell." 

This  good  man  died  in  1786,  and  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.  Vo- 
lumes have  been  filled,  and  are  perpetually  being  filled,  by  secta- 
rians of  every  description,  with  accounts  of  the  behaviour  and  tri- 
umphant hopes  of  the  dying,  all  resembling  each  other  ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  death  were  as  peculiar  as  those  of 
his  life.  He  had  taken  cold,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever  had 
been  induced ;  but  no  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  him  to  stay 
from  church  on  the  Sunday,  nor  even  to  permit  that  any  part  of  the 
service  should  be  performed  for  him.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
be  said,  that  he  should  go  ;  and  he  assured  his  wife  and  his  friend^ 
that  God  Tfould  strengthen  him  to  go  through  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  he  grew  pale^  and  fal- 
tered in  his  speech,  and  could  scarcely  keep  himself  from  fainting. 

abfttrdtnnnaturaljaad impracticable;  and  Cbrfstianity  is  the  most  bloody  religion  that  ever  was. 
And  here  It  is  certain,  that,  by  the  exaihple  of  Christians,  so  called,  and  by  our  continual  disputes, 
they  have  a  great  advantage.  Popery  will  certainly  fall  in  France  in  this  or  the  next  century  ;  ana 
God  will  use  those  vain  men  to  bring  about  a  reformation  htfre,  as  he  used  Henry  VIII.  to  do  tliat 
great  work  in  England :  so  the  madness  of  his  enemies  shall  tarn  at  last  to  hi3  praise,  and  to  the  itir- 
tberance  of  his  kingdom.  If  you  ask  what  system  these  men  adopt,  I  answer,  that  some  build,  ujwn 
deism,  a  moraHty  founded  upon  self-preservation,  self-interest,  and  self-honour.  Others  laugli  at  all 
morality,  except  that  which  violently  disturbs  society ;  and  external  order  is  the  decent  cover  of  fa- 
talism ',  while  materialism  is  their  system.**  He  invites  all  Christians  **  tp  do  what  the  herds  do  oa 
the  Swiss  mountains,  when  the  wolves  make  an  attack  upon  them:  instead  of  goring  one  another, 
they  unite,  f^rm  a  close  battalion,  and  face  the  esemyon  all  sides." 
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Tbe  cdhgreg;afioii  were  greatly  afiected*  and  alartned ;  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  pressing  through  the  crowd,  earnestly  e^treat^d  him  not  to 
persevere  in  what  was  so  evidently  beyond  his  strength.  He  reco- 
vered, howevei*,  when  the  ffiadows  werfe  opened,  exerted  himself 
gainst  the  mortal  illness  which  he  felt,  went  through  the  servioe; 
and  preached  with  remarkable  earjiestness^  and  with  not  less  effect, 
fcrr  his  parishioners  plainly  «aw  that  the  hand  t>f  death  was  opon 
htm.  After  the  s^ermoh,  he  walked  to  the  communion-table,  saying, 
*^  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  tinder  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim,  be« 
f^^re  the  Mercy-seat!"— *VHere,*'  (it  is  his  widow  who  describes 
this  last  extraordinary  effort  of  enthusiastic  devotion)./^  the  same 
distressing  scene  was  renewed,  with  additibnal  solemnity.  The 
people  were  deeply  affected  while  they  beheld  him  offering  up  the 
last  langciid  remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly  spent  in  their 
service.,  Grpanis  and  tears  were  on  every  side.  In  going  through 
tbid  last  part  of  his  duty,  he  was  exhausted  again  and  again  ;  but  his 
tpiritual  vigour'  triumphed  over  bis  bodily  weakness.  After  seve* 
ral  times  sinking  on  the  sacramental  tahle,  he  still  resumed  his  sa* 
cred  work,  and  cheerfully  distributed,  with  his  clying  hand,  the  love- 
memorials  of  his  dying  Lord.  In  the  course  of  this  concluding  of- 
fice, which  he  performed  by  means  of  the  most  astonishing  exertions, 
he  gave  out  several  verses  of  hymns,  and  delivered  mieiny  Section- 
ate  exhortations  to  his  people,  calling  upon  them,  at  intervals,  to 
celebrate  the  mercy  of  God  in  short  songs  of  adoratron  and  praise* 
And  now,  having  struggled  through  a  service  oftoear  four  hours'  con* 
tinuance,  he  was  supported,  with  blessings  in  his  mouth,  from  the 
altar  to  his  chamber,  wh^re  he  lay  for  ^ome  time  in  a  swoon,  and 
from  whence  he  never  walked'  into  the  world  again."  Mr.  Fletch>* 
er's  nearest  and  dearest  friends  sympathized  entirely  with  him  in  his 
devotional  feelings,  and  therefore  they  seem  never  to  have  enter* 
tained  a  thought  that  this  tragedy  inay  have  exasperated  his  disease, 
and  proved  the  direct  occasion  of  his  death.  /*  I  besought  the  Lord,** 
«ays  Mrs.  Fletcher,  **  if  it  were  his  good  pleasure,  to  spare  him  to 
me  a  little  longer.  But  my  prayer  seemed  to  have  no  wings  ;  and  I 
ccHild  not  help  mingling  continually  therewith,  Lord,  give  me  perfect 
resignation »"    •  ^ 

On  the  Sunday  following' he  died,  and  that  day  also  was  distin* 

'  guished  by  circumstances  not  less  remarkable.    A  supplicatory  hymn 
for  his  recovery  was  sung  in  the  church ;  and  one  wh6  was  present 

^^ays,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  , the  burst  of  sorrow  that 
accompanied  it.  •*  'The  whole  village,"  says  his  friend  Mr.  Gilpin, 
"  ^ore  an  air  of  consternation  and  sadness.  Hasty  messengers  were 
passing  to  and  fro,  with  anxious  inquiries  and  confused  reports  ;  and 
the  members  of  every  family  sat  together  in  silence  that  day,  awaiting^ 
trith  trembling  expectation,  the  issue  of  every  hour."  After  the 
Evening  service,  several  c»f  the  poor,  who  came  from  a  distance,  and 
who  were  psually  entertained  under  his  roof,  lingered  about  the  house, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  they  might  see  their  expiring 
pastor.  Theil"  desire  was  granted.  The  door  of  his  chai|Qlber  \^as 
set  open ;  directly  opposite  to  Which,  he  was  sitting  u|fight  in  his 
fcedj  with  the  curtains  undrawn,  *•  unaltered  in  his  lisuln  ven4?r:ible 
appearance ;''  and  they  passed  along  the  gMety  one  by  one,  pausing, 
Voj..  IL  3%  B 
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as  they  passed  by  the  ^oor;  to  look  upoB'him  for  the  idst  time.  'A 
few  hours  after  this  extraordinary  scene  he  breathedbis  last^  wiihoot 
a  straggle  or  a  groan,  in  perfect  peace,  and  in  the  fulness  of  faith 
and  of  hope.  Such  was  the  death  of  Jean  Guillauine  de  la  Flechere, 
or  as  he  may  more  properly  be  designated,  in  this  his  adopted  couiit 
.  try,  Fletcher  of  Madeley,  a  man  of  vyhQm  Methodism  may  well  be 
proud  as  the  ttost  able  of  its  defenders  ;  and  whom  the  Church  of 
England  may  hold  in  honourable  remembrance,  as  bbe  of  the  most 
pious  and  excelient  of  her  sous.  ''  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,"  say^  Mr.  Wesley,  "  for  above  thirty  years.  1  conversed  with 
him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least  reserve,  during  a 
journey  of  many  hundred  miles  ;  and  in  alt  that  time  I  never  heard 
him  speak  one  improper  word,  nor  saw  him  do  ffn  improper  actioir. 
Many  exemplary  men  have  I  known,  holy  in  he^rt  and  life,  within 
fourscore  years  ;  but  one  equal  to  him*  I  have  not  knoWn  ^  one  s^ 
inwardly  and  ouliirardly  devoted  to  God;  so  unUameable  a  character 
in  every  respect,  I  have  not  foupd,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
Nor  do  I  expect  to  find  another  such. on  this  side  of  eternity.'* 

Wesley  thought,  that  if  Mr.  Fletcher^s  friends  had  not  dissuaded 
him  from  continuing  that  course  of  itinerancy  which  he  began  in  his 
company,  it  would  have  made  him  a  strong  man.  And  that,  after  his 
health  was  restored  by  his  native  air,  and  confirmed  by  his  wife's 
constant  care,  if.**  he  had  used  this  health  in  travelling  all  over  the 
kingdom  five  or  six,  or  seven  months  every  year,  (for  which  neret 
was  man  more  eminently  quahfied,  no,  not  Mr.  Wnitefield' himself) 
he  would  have  done  .more  good  than  any  other  man  in  England,  i 
cannot  doubt,'^  he  adds,  **  but  this  would  have  been  the  more  ex« 
cellent  way."  It  had  been  Mr,  Wesley's  hope,  at  one  tinie,  that 
after  his  death,  Mr,  Fletcher  would  succeed  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  dominion  which  he  had  estAhlrshed.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
qualified  for  the  succession  by  liis  thorough  disregard  of  worldly  ad^ 
vantages,  his  perfect  pietyj  his  dievotedness  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  ministeredv  his  affable  manner,- and' his  popular  and  per> 
suasive  oratory,-— -qualifications  in  which  \m  was  not  inferior  to  Wes- 
ley himself.  But  he  had  neither  the  ambition,  nor  the  flexibility  of 
Mj.  Wesley  ;  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  rule,  nor  how  to 
yield  as  he  did  t  holiness  with  \itn  was  all  in  all.  Wesley  bad  the 
temper  and  tarents  of  a  statesman  :  in  the  Romis^h  Church  he  would 
have  been  the  general,  if  not  the  founder,  of  an  order :  or  might 
have  held  a  distinguished  place  in  history,  as  a  cardinal  or  a  pope. 
Fletcher,  in  any  communion^  would  have  been  a  saint. 

Mr.  Wesley  stiU  continued  to  be  the  same  marvellous  old  man. 
No  one  who  saw  him,  even  casuailly,  in  his  old  age,  can  Hate  forgot- 
ten his  venerable  appearance.  His  face  was  remarkably  fine  ;  bU 
complexion  fresh  to  the  last  week  of  his  life;  his  eye  quick,  and 
keen,  and  active.  When  you  tnet  him  in  the  street  of  a  crowded 
city,  he  attracted  i^otice,  pot  only  by  his  band  and  cassock,  and  Mi 
long  hair,  white  and  br^ht  as  silver,  but  by  his  pace  and  manner, 
both  indicating  that  all  his  minutes  were  numbered,  and  that  not  one 
was  to  be«16st.  **  Though  I  am  always  in  haste,'*  he  says  of  htin- 
self,  *'  I  a^nevcr  in  a  hurry ;  because  I  never  undertake  anymore 
work  than  I  can  go  through  with  perfect  calmness  of  spirit.  It  is 
true,  1  travel  four  or  five  thoussjmd  miles  in  a  year  ;  but  Igenc^rally 
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travel  alone  m  my  carriage,  and,  consequently,  am  as  retired  ten 
lK>urs  a  day  as  if  1  ivere  in  a  wilderness.  On  other  days,  I  never 
apend  less  than  three  hours  (frequently  ten  or  twelve)  in  the  day, 
alone^  So  there  are  few  persons  who  spend :so  many  hours  secluded 
from  all  company,'?  Thus  it  was  thai  he  found  time  to  read  much, 
and  write- voluminously.  After  bis  eightieth  year,  he  went  twice 
to  Holland,  a  country  in  ^hich  Methodism,  as  Q,uakerism  had  done 
before  it,  met' with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Upon  completing 
jbis.  eighty-second  yeair,  he  says,  "  is  any  thing  too  hard  for  God  ? 
It  is.  now  eleven  years  since  1  have  felt  any  such  thing  as  weariness. 
.Many  times  1  speai^  till  my  voice;  fails,  and  1  can  speak  no  longer. 
Frequently  I  walk  till  my  strength  fails,  and  I  dan  walk  no  fqrther ; 
yet,  even  th^n,  I  feel  no  sensation  of  Weariness,  but  am  perfectly 
easy  from  head  ^  foot.  I  dare  not  impute  -this  to  natural  causes. 
It  is  the  will  of  God."  A  yeat  afterwards  he  says,  "  I  am  a  wonder 
to  myself!  I  am  never  tir^d  (such  is  the  goodness  of  God,)  either 
with  writing,  preaching,  or  travelling.,  One  natural  cause,  undoubt- 
edly, is,  my  continual  exercise,  and  change  of  air.  How  the  latter 
contributes  to  health  I  know  not ;  but  certainly  it  does."  In  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  firsit  began  to  feel  decay ;  and,  upon  com- 
mencing his  eighty- fifth,  he  observes,  ^'  I  am  not  so  agile  as  I  was  in 
times  p^st ;  I  do  not  run  or  walk  so  fast  as  I  did.  My  sight  is  a  little 
dec^yed^  My  left  eye  is  grown  dim^  and  hardly  serves  me  to  read. 
I  have  ilaily  some  pain  in  the  ball  of  my  right  eye,  as  also  in  my  right 
t^emple,  (occasioned  by  a  blow  received  some  months  since,)  and  in 
my  right  shoulder  and  arm,  which  I  impute  partly  to  a  sprain,  and 
partly  to  the  rheumatism/  I  &id,  likewise,  some  decay  in  my  me- 
mory with  regard  to  names  a<ld  things  lately  past ;  but  not  at  all  with 
regard  to  what  1  have  read  or  heard  twenty,  forty ;^r  sixty  years  ago. 
Neither  do  1  find  any  decay  in  my  hearing,  smell$  taste ^  or  appetite, 
(though  i  want  but  a  third  part  of  the  food  I  did  once.,)  nor  do  I  feel 
any  Sjich  thing  as  weariness^  either  in  travelling  or  preaching.  And 
I.  am  aot  conscious  of  any  decay  in  writing  sermons,  which  I  do  as 
readily,  and,  r believe,  as  correctly  as  ever,*^  He  acknowledged, 
thereforey  that  he  had  cause  to  praise  God^  for  bodily,  as  well  as 
Spiritual  blessings  ;  and  that  he  had  suffered  little/ as  yet,  by^'  the 
rush  of  numerous  years." 

Other  persons  perceiveff  his  growing  weakness,  before  he  was 
ibus  aware  of  it  himself;  the  most  marked  symptom  was  that  of  a 
irequent  disposition  to  sleep  during  the  day.  He  had  always  been 
able  to  lie  down  and  sleep  almost  at  will,  like  a  mere  animal,  or  a 
man  in  little  better  than  an  animal  state,-^a  consequence,  probably, 
of  the  incessant  activity  of  his  life  :  this  be  himself  rightly  accounted 
ene  of  the  causes  o£  his  e^ei^nent  health,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  a 
consequence  of  it  also:  but  the  involuntary  slumbers  tvhtcb  came 
upon  htm  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  indications  that  the  ma- 
chine was  wearing  oiit,  and  would  soon  come  to  a  stop.  In  1788, 
he  lost  his  brother  Charles>  who,  during  many  years,  had  been  his 
zealous  coadjutor,  and,  through  life,  his  faithful  and  affectionate 
friend,  Lj^tteriy  their  opinions  had  differed;  Charlies  saw  the  evil 
tendency  of  some  part  of  the  discipline,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  abommated  the  band^meetingk,  which  he  had  formerly  ap- 
proved ; .  and)  adherii^  faiU^Mly  himself  to  the  church,  he  regretted 
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the  separatian  which  be  foresaw,'  aut  dbappreved  of  Johli's  emi- 
ducty  in  taking  8tepd  which  manifestly  tended  to  facilkate  it.    In^eei* 
Mr*  Weslej  laid  aside,  at  la&t,  all  those  pretensions^  hy  which  he  had 
formerly  excused  himself  f  and,  in  the  year  1787,  with  ihe  assist- 
ance of  two  of  hid  clerical  coadjutors,  Mr.  Greighton  and  Mr.  Peard 
Dickinson,  he  ordained  two  of  his  preachers,  and  consecrated  Mather 
a  hishop  or  superiatendent;     But  this  decided  difference  of  opinion 
produced  no  ditmnution  of  love  between  the  two  brothers.     They 
had  agreed  to  differ  ;  and,  to  the  last,  John  w^  not  oiore  jeaYoss  i£ 
his  own  authority,  than  Charles  was  solicitous  that  he  should  pre* 
serve  it.     ♦'  Keep  it  while  you  live,'*  he  sai4,  "■*  and  after  yotir  dsaA, 
detur  dignioriy  or  rather,  digmoribus.'   You  cannot  settle  Ike  S4i€- 
cessipn  ;  you  cannot  divine  ^w  God  will  settle  it.''    Charles,  though 
he  attained  to  his  eightieth  year,  was  a  valetudinarian  through,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  in  consequence,  it^  believed,  of  having  4a« 
jured  his  constitution'  by  close  application  and  excessive  abstifieece 
at  Oxford.     He  had  always  dreaded  the  aqt  of  dying  :  and  his  prayer 
was,  that  God  would  grant  him  patience  and  an  easy  death.  A  catfaer 
frame  of  mind^  and  an  easier  passage,  could  not  have  been  granti^ 
him  ;  the  powers  of  life  were  fairly  worn  out,  and,  without  any  dis» 
ease,  he  fell  asleep.     By  his  own  desire,  he  was  buried,  not  id  his 
brother's  burying  ground,  because  it  was  not  consecrated,  but  in  the 
churchyard  of  Mary-le-bone,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided ;  «iid 
his  pall  was  supported  by  eight  clergymen  <xf  the  Church  of  Englaod. 
It  was  reported  that  Charles  hud  said,  bis  brother  would  nol  oitt* 
live  him  more  than  a  year.     The  prediction  might  have  beet)  ha- 
awarded  with  sufficient  likelihood  of  its  fulfilment ;  for  John  «ras  then 
drawing  near  the.  grav«.     Upon  his  eighty-sixth  birth^y^  be  says, 
"  I  now  find  1  grow  old.     My  sight  is  decayed,  so  that- 1  cannot  read 
a  small  print,  unless  in  a  strong  light.     My  strength  is  decayed  ;  so 
that  1  walk  much  slower  than  I  did  some  years  since.     My  memory 
of  names,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  is  decayed,  till  I  stop  alito 
tie  to  recollect  them.     What  I  should  be  afraid  of  is,  if  1  took  thought 
for  the  morrow,  that  my  body  should  weigh  down  my  mind, ^d  cre- 
ate either  stubbornness,  by  the  decrease  of  my  understandii^,  or 
peevishness,  by  the  increase  of  bodily  infirmities.     But  thou  shalt 
answer  for  me,  O  Lord,  my  God  l"     His  strength  now  dimiiHsbed  so 
wuch,  that  he  found  it  dim<;ult  to  preach  more  tbaa  twice  a^^k^  ; 
and  for  many  weeks  he  abstained  from  his  five  o'clock  morning  ser- 
mons, because  a  slow  and  settled  fever  parched  his  nvoutb.    FiiMiisg 
himself  a  little  belter,  he  resumed  the  practice,  and  hoped  to  hold  ra 
a  little  longer ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  he  writes,  *'  I 
am  now  an  old  man  decayed  from  head  to  foot.     My  eyes  ^are  dim  ; 
my  right  hand  shakes  much  ;  my  mouth  is  hot  and  dry  eve^y  jnorn- 
ihg ;  1  have  lingering  fever  almost  everyday;  my  motion  is  weak 
and  slow.     However,  blessed  be  God  I  I  do^not  slack  my  labours  :  I 
can  preach  and  write  stiU."     In  the  m^iddle  of  the  same  year,  he 
closed  his  cash  account-book  with  the  following  words,  written  with 
a  tr^nulous  hand,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  legible  :  -^^  For  upwar<h' of 
•  eighty-six  years  I  have  kept  my  accouots  exactly  :  I  will  not  atteaofit 
it  any1onger,^beingaatisiied  with  the  continual  cioaviction,  that  I  sarre 
all  I  can,  and  give  all  lean  ;  thut  is,  all  1  have/'     His  strength  was 
aow  quite  jgone:t  ^d^npj^lassi^  ivpuld  )ielp:)m  s^.    ^<  Batifeel«i0 
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{«sia,^*l>e«ijrfi,  ^^frombeajto  f0Ot;j>ii]y,itse«jKis,««ii>EeueKhau8t* 
^  and,  Juloiftirly^ speakiog,  wiU  sink  ^moee  Bod  more,  till 

,       ,       Tliewear|r«prBig9bofiifeatBad»UU>t;Jftal^» 

On  tbe  first  of  Febrawry,  1791,  he  wrote  bis  last  letter  to  Ameri* 
€»*:.  It«1^ars  how  aniiiocis  he  was  tfa»t  hiei^  fc^lowers  should  GOii8i4er 
t^BfCBselves  asooe  uoiied  body.  **  See/'  said  he,  '*  that  yon  never 
give  ^laceiO/one^  thought  of  separatfrng  from  your  brethrea  m  En- 
j^ope.  Lose  no  opportunity  oi  declanog  sto  all  men,  ihatthe  Metho- 
dists, are  owe  people  in  all  the  worlds  and  that  it  i^  their  full  determi- 
natioD  MO  ^o  .cODtinue.'^  He  -expressed,  also,  a  sense  that  his  hour 
was  almost  come^  *^  Those  that  desire  to  write,"  said  he,  ^^  or  say 
any  thing  to  me,  have  no  time  to  lose ;  ^r  tim^  has  shaken  me  by  the 
kmi^  and  death  is  not  far  h^ind  .'"r^-T^ords  which  tus  father  had  ju^ed 
in  oipe^.of  ^het  l^sl;  letters  that  he  Addressed  to  his  sons  aot  Osfard.  Oa 
th^  17th  of  tbatmohtb,  he  took  cald  after  preaching  at  Lambeth.-^ 
Forsom^^iays^e  struggled  agai^t  an  imcreasing  i^yj^y  and  contina- 
ed  io  preach  till  tb^  Wedoe^day  following,  whem  <be  delivered  his  last 
sermon.  From  that  4ime  he  became  daily  weaker  and  oiore  lethsa'- 
gic^  ^d,  4p.n  ihe  second  of  March,  h.e  die^  in  peape  f  heing  iq  th,e 
eighty -eigbjtb  year  of  liis  age,  and  the  si^ty-^th  of  his  oiinistry.  ^ 

Puring  his  iJilaess  Jbe  said«  ^'  Let  ime  be  buried  in  nothing  .but  what 
\^,  wpoUen  ;  and  let  my  corpse  be  .carried  in  my  .ooffiq  into  the  cha- 
pel." Some  years  before,  he  had  prepared  a  vault  bt  himself,  and 
for  those  itinerant  preiichers  who  might  ^ie  in  London..  In  his  will 
be  directed ^tbajt  si&  ipoor  men  should  have  Iw^aty  shilUngs  each  for 
carrying  hi6  body  to  th^  grave  ;  ^'  for  1  particularly  desire,"  said  he, 
^'  there  may  be  no  hea|*se,  no  coach,  no  escutcheon,  no  pomp  except 
the  tear^  of  them  that  lored  me,  aiid  are  following  me  to  Abraham's 
bosom.  I  solemnly  aidjui^  jmy  executors,  in  the  naine  of  God,  punc- 
tually to  observe  this."  At  the  desire  of  many  of  his  friends,  his 
body  was  carried  into  the  chapel  the  day  precediiig  the  interment,- 
and  there  lay  in  a  kind  of  stat^  becoming  tbe  person,  dressed  in  his 
clerical  habit,  with. gown,  cassock,  and  b^nd  ;  the  old  clerical  cap  on 
his  head)  ^  Sible  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other. 
The  face  was  placid,  and  the  expression  which  death  had  fixed  upon 
bis  venerable  features,  was  that  of  a  serene  and  heavenly  smile.?— 
The  crowds  who  flocked  to  see  him  w^re  so  great,  that  it  was  thought 
prudent,  for  fear.ofaecidents,  to  accelerate  the  funeral,  and  perform 
it  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  intelligence,  however, 
could  not  foe  kept  entirely  secret,  and  several  hundred  persons  at- 
fended  at  that  unusaal  hour.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  performed: the 
:  service,  had  been  one.  of  his  preachers  almost  thirty  years.  When  j 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  *'  Forasmuch  as  ii  hath  pleased  j 
Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  sool  of  our  dear  brother ^^^  his 
.  voice  changed,  and  he  Substituted  the  word  father ;  and  the  feeling  [ 
with  which  he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congregation,  who  were  ; 
sbeddii^  silent  tearft,  burst  at  once  into  loud  weeping. 

JVIr.  Wesley  left  no  other  property  behind  him  than  the  copyright 
^nd  current  editions  .of  his  works,  and  this  he  bequeathed  to  the  use 
fni  the  Conn^^iQn  after*his  debts  should  have  been  paid.  There  was 
adebt  ofoneth0tis.andsix  hundred  pounds  to  the  family  of  liis  bro- 
ther Charies:  and  he  had  drawn  alsofi>r  some  years  upon  the  fund 
:  far  soperaiinaated  prieachers^^  to  support  those  wlio  were  in  full  em^ 
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ploy  meat.  Wbea  he  was  told  that  some  persons  oi^rinQred  at  this, 
be  used  to  answer*  '^  what  can  f  do  ?  ifiast  the  work  stand  stiil  ?  the 
men  and  their  families  cannot  starve,  i  have  no^oney.  Here  it 
is  ;  we  must  use  it ;  it  is  for  the  Lord's  wprk."  The  money  thus 
appropriated,  and  ibe  interest  due  upon  it,  amounted  to  a  considera- 
ble sum.  In  building  chapels,  also,  the  expenses  of  the  Connexion 
outran  its  means^  so  that  its  finances  werefleil  in  an  embarrassed 
state.  The  number  of  his  preachers  at  the  time  of  his  death  amount- 
ed in  the  British  dominions  to  313,  in  the  United  States,  to  198  ;  the 
number  of  members  in  the  British  dominions  was  76,966|in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  67,62.1. 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  labours  of  John  Wesley  ;  a  man 
of  great  views,  gr^at  energy,  and  great  virtues.  That  he  awakened 
a  zealous  spirit,  not  only  in  his  own.  commnnity,  but  in  a  church 
which  needed  something  to  quicken  it,  is  acknowledged  by  the  mem-- 
bers  of  that  Church  itself;  that  be  encouraged  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
travagance, lent  a  ready  ear  to  false  and  impossible  relations^  and 
spread  superstition  as  well  as  piety,  would  hardly  be  denied  by  the 
candid  and  judicious  among  his  own  people.  In  its  immediate  efiecta 
the  powerful  principle  of  religion,  which  lie  and  his  preachers  diffu- 
sed, has  reclaimed  many  from  a  course  of  sin,  has  supported  many 
in  poverty,  sickness,  and  affliction,  and  has  imported  to  many  a  tri- 
timphant  joy  in  death.  What  Wesley  says  of  the  miracles  wrougbi 
at  the  tomb  of^  the  Abbe  Paris,,  may  fitly  be  applied  here  ;  '^  In  ma- 
ny of  these  instances^  I  see  great  superstition,  as  well  as  strong  failh  : 
but  God  makes  allowance  for  invincible  ignorance,  and  blesses  the 
faith,  notwithstanding  the  superstition ."  Concerning  the  general  and 
remoter  consequences  of  Methodism,  opinions  witi  differ.  They 
who  consider  the  wide-spreading  schism  to  which  it  has  led,  and  who 
know  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  vitally  connected  v^ith  its 
church-establishment,  may  think  that  the  evil  overbalances  the  good. 
But  the  good  may  endure,  and  the  evil  be  only  for  a  time.  In  every 
other  sect  there  is  an  inherent  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Cbdrch  of 
England,  too  often  and  too  naturally  connected  with  diseased  politi- 
cal opinions.  So  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  so  it  Will  continue  to 
be,  as  long  as  those  sects  endure.  But  Methodism  is  free  fVom,  this. 
The  extravagancies  which  accompanred  its^  growth  are  no  longer  e^i** 
couraged,  and  will  altogether  be  discountenanced,  as  their  real  na- 
ture is  understood.  This  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  it  should  purify  itself  gradually  from  whatever 
is  objectionable  in  its  itistitations.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  hope,  that  conforming  itself  to  the  original  intention  of  its 
founders,  it  may  again  draw  towards  the  estdblisbnient  from  which  it 
has  seceded,  and  deserve  to  be  recognised  as  an. auxiliary  institution, 
its  ministers  being  analogous  to  the  regulars,  and  its  members  to  the 
tertiaries  and  various  confraternities  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
obstacles  to  this  are  surely  not  insuperable,  perhaps  not  so  difficult 
as  they  may  appear.  And  were  this  effected,  John  Wesley  would 
then  be  ranked,  not  only  among  the  most  remarkable  and  influehtiai 
men  of  his  age,  but  among  the  grestt  beneiactors  of  his  oountry  abd 
Jdskind. 


"ssmm  &m>  msMQ'sm^w^^Qa 


'  NOTEi:  Page  if 

'  Ckark^  Wesley  }xctMS€d<t/prviyinffJ^rAi^  Pretender. 

1  have  read  somewhere,  ti  more  comical  bluqder  upon  this  suliQeet :  a  jpreachef  reading*  in  Jerie* 
miah  %,  2^.  >^  Behold  the  noise  of  the  brwt  is  come,  andli  great  commotion  from  the  Nw-th  coan* 
.  itry,"  tooii  it  for  granted,  that  thie  Beheljlidn  in  ScotieLnd  was  meant,  and  that  the  brute  was  tte 
JPretender.  '  . 

.  KOTEH.    Page  35. 

•       Ijajf  Preaeli«^s,  ^         . 

The  «iaestion  whether,  in  the  anei^  Churcli,  lay«i«n  were  ever  allpwed  by  authority,' to  make 
cermons  to  the  people,  is  investigated  foy  Bingham  with  his  usqai  erudition.  **  That  they  did 
It  in  a  fHivate  way,  as  catechists,  m  their  eatechetie  schools  at  Alexahdria  and  other  places,  there 
■  is  po  question.^  For  Odgen  read  lectures  ii^  the  <^tecfaeti<i  school  of  Alexandria,  before  be 
was  in  orders,  bv  the  appointment  of  Demetrias*,  ai}<)  St.  Jerome  says,  there  was  a  long  succession 
«f  famous  men  hi  that  school,  who  we're  called  ecclesiastical  doctors  upon  ihat  account.  But  this 
was  a  different  thing  from  their  public  preaching  in  the  church.  Vet  la  some  cases,  a  special  com- 
mission was  given  to  A  layman  to  pr«ach,  and  then  he  might  do  it  by  the  anthority  of  the  bishop's 
commission  for  that  time.  Thus  Eosebius  says,  Oiigen  was  apprnved  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Je- 
rusaiem,  and,  Theotistus  of  Cssarea,  to  preach  and.  expound  the  Scriptures  publicly  iii  the  church, 
when-  he  was  only  a  layman.  And  when  JDemetrlus  of  Aleaandna  miade  a  remonstrance  against 
this,  as  an  imiovation  that  had  never  been  ^en  or  heard  o{  before,  that  a.la3nman  should  preaieh  tq 
%be  people  in  the  presence  of  bishops,  Alexander  replied  iu  a.letter,  and  told^im  he  was  mnch  mis- 
taken j  for  it  was  a  uiual  thing  in  many  place$,  where  men  were  well  qualified  to  edify  the  bre^ 
Shren,  for  bishops  to  entreat  them  to  preach  ta  the  people."->-^nH(;uiCtM  of  the  Christian  Churcbf 
>o<»k  xly.  ch.  4  &  4. 

NOTEin.    Page  51. 
Thonuu  pliver*. 
,  "ForUjor  or  five  years,»*^say8  thfei  person,  "I  was  greatly  entangled  Witt  a  former^  daugfaterr 
whose  sistcir  was  married  to  Sir  I.  P.  of  N^w^— n,  in  that  country.  What 

«  Strangp  reverse  of  human  fates  !'*  . 

foi*  onie  sister  was  wooed  by,  4nd  married  to  a  baronet,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  6nest  men  in 
«he  country.  When  she  died,  sir,  1  was  almost  distracted.  Preseiitly  after  her  funeral,  he  publish- 
ed an  elegy  on  her,  of  a  thousa^id  verses!  For  some  time  he  daily  visited  her  in  her  vault,  and  at 
last  took  her  up,  and  kept  her  in  his  bed-chamber' fqr  several  yearsv 

"  On  the  other  fe^nd,  her  sister,  who  was  but  little  inferior  In  person,  fell  into  the  hflnds  of  a  most 
inisignificant  young'  man,  who  was  a  means  of  drivingher  almost  to  an  uniimely  end."     ^ 

The  baronet  whom  Olivers  alludes,  to,  was  iH-obably  Sir  Jc^hn  Price  of  Backland;  A  certain 
Bridget  Bostock.  was  famous  in  the  eount;^  of  Cheshire,  in  hi$  time,  for  performing  wonderftil 
cures,  and  he  apoli^d-  to  her  to  r^ise  his  wife  from  the  dead.  His  letters  upon  this  extraordinary 
subject,  may  be  found  in  the  Monthljr  Magazine,  vol.  xxvi.  pp.  30, 31,  Hie  person  by  whom  th^ 
were  communicated  to  that  journal,  says  that  they  exposed  the  writer  to  the  severest  ridicule;  but 
in  any  good  mind,  they  would  rathef  excite  compassion.  Sir  J<^n  fully  believed  that  this  woman 
eonld  work  mirades,  and  reasoning  upon  that  belief,  he  applied  to  her  in  full  &ith. 
'  .    NOTE  tV.'  Page*58. 

.  '        '  Jf^ut  Hknim  sim  imu  certain^/ a  htatard.' 

^7he  following  very  curitia»  and  authentic  account  of  two  bustards,  was  pabli^ed  in  tiie  dfen- 
tleman^s  Magazine  for  the  year  1803,  by  Mr.  Thicker,  schoolmaster  at  Tiishea4  *A  man)  about 
four  o'dotk  In  the  morning,  on  some  day  in  June,  1801,  wtis  coining  from  Tinhead  to  Tllshead, 
when  n«sr  a  place  called  :Asking6  Penning,  one  mile  from  Tils6ead,  he  saw  over  his  head  a  lai^ 
bird,  which  afterwards/proved  to.  be  a  bustard.  He  had  not  proceeded  f^,  before  it  lighted  om. 
the  ground,^  immediately  before  his  horse,  which  it  indicated  an  inclination  to  attack,  and  in  fact: 
very  aooii  b^gan  the  onset.  The  man  alighted,  and  getting  h»}d  of  the  bird,  endeavoured  to  secure 
it  5  and  after  struggling  with  it  nearly  an  hour,  succeeded,  and  brought  it  alive  to  the  house  of  Mr, 
Bartiett,at  TilsheaU,  where  it  eontin«ied  till  tben^onth  of  August,  when  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Temd^ 
for  the  sum  of  thirty-one  euineaSt 

"  About  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  thfe  t^ing  this  bbsurd,  Mr.  Orant,  a  farmer  residing  at  Tils- 
head,  returning  from  ^i^arnunster  market,  was  attaicked  in  a  similar  manner  near  Tllshead  Lodge, 
by  another  bird  of  the  same  species.  His  horse  being  spirited,  took  fright  and  ran  off,  which  obit' 
ged  Mr.  Grant  to  relinquish  his  design  of  end.e<(Vourlng  to  take  the  bird.  The  circumstance  of  twd 
birds  (whose  nature  has  been  always  considered,  Hke  that  of  a  turkey,  domestiq)  attacking  a  giaa 
aOnd  horse,  is  so  very  singular,  that  it  deserves  recording;  and  particularly  as  it  is  probably  the  last 
record  we  shall  find,  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  upon  our  ^wns."-^Sir  Rushwd  Hoare^a  Ancient 
l^t/faAirc, p. 9^.  Note.  v.   • 

,  The  birds  certatitly  bad  their  n$8t  near,  and  there  is  nothing  more  wonderfbl  an  the  fact,  than  what 
eveiy  sportsman  has  seen  in  the  partridge,  when  the  mother  attempts  ta  draw  him  away  from  her 
young'.  '  But  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  reoodected  this  anecdote  in  reading  the  Life  oC 
^hn  Haime,  not  merely  as  explaining  the  incident  in  the.  text,  but  as  provlag  his  veracity;  for  un* 
doabtedly,  withotit  this  explanation,  many  readers  weald  have  supposed  the  story  to  be  a  mere  fals^-  > 
^ood,  which  would  have  discredited  the  writer's  testimony  in  eveiy  other  pt^t  of  his  narratroo. 
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The  reitewal  ofthit  ima^  9/  Qod  m  tkt  kemt  of  mum, 

Mr.  Toplady  bu  a  mrtous  paper  upon  this  rat^ecL 

**  When  a  portrait  painter  takes  a  Ukeness,  there  must  he.  an  orieiilal  flrom  whom  to  take  it  B.er€ 
the  origmal  are  God  and  OhrisL  *■  When  f  awa&«  up  after  thty  Ipiebess,'  k£.  add,  we  are  *predes-  . 
tiaated  to  be  cott(t>rni«d  to  the  image  of  hie  Son.' 

**The  painter  chooses  the  materials  on  which  he  wl]I  delineate  his  pieee.  There  are  painting* 
•n  wood,  on  glass,  on  metals,  on  ivOry,  on  canvass.  Bo  God  chooses  and  aelects  the  persons,  ou 
whom  his  unereated  spirit  sliall,  with  the  p^cil  of  effectuai  grace,  re^elineate  tliat  holy  likeness 
which  Adam  lost  Anion?  these  are  some,  whose  natural  capacities,  and  acquired  improvements, 
are  not  of  the  first  rate :  there  the  image  of  God  is  painted  on  wood.  Others  of  God's  peo^e  have 
Bot  those  Quick  sensibilities,  and  poignant  feelings,  by  which  many  are  distinguished':  tnere  th« 
Holy  SpiritV  painting  is  on  marble.  Others  are  pernutted  to  fall  from  the  ardour  of  their  first  foVe, 
and  to  deviate  (torn  their  steadfastness*,  there  the  Holy  Spirit  paints  on  glass,  which,  perhaps,  the 
lirst  stoue  of  temptation  may  injure.  Butthe  Celestii^  Artist  will,  in  time,  repair  those  breaches, 
and  restore  the  frail,  brittle  Christian,  to  bis  original  ei\)oy»ents,  and  to  more  than  his  original 
parity,  and,  what  may  seem  truly  wonderful,  Divine  Grace  restores  Ae  picture  by  brealting  itorrer 
again.    It  is  the  broke n>hearted  sinner  to  whom  God  will  impart  thtf  eomfoirts  of  salvation. 

"  The  ancients  painted  only  in  water-colours*,  but  the  modems  (froib  about  A.I>.  1320)  have  added 
beauty  and  durability  to  their  pictures,  by  painting  them  in  otL  Applicable  to  hypocrites  and  tru« 
believers.  Ati  hypocrite  may  outwardly  liear  something  that  resembles  the  image  of  God  j  but  it  III 
only  in  fresco,  or  water^olours,  which  do  not  last;  and  are,  at  best,  laid  .on  by  the  hand  of  dissimu- 
litfion.  But  (if  I  may  accommodate  so  familiar  an  idea  to  so  high  a  suhfeet)  the  Holy  8plrlt  paints 
in  oil }  he  aocomnaales  his  work  with  unction  and  with  power;  and  hence  it  dnil  be  crowiied  with 
lumours,  and  praise,  and  glory,  at  C  hrist's  appearing." — 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  left  apposite. 

NOTE  VI.    Page-??. 
The  New  Birth, 

*The  groond  and  reason  of  the  expression,^  eays  Wesley,  "are  easy  to  be  understood.  When 
we  undergo  this  great  change,  we  may.  with  much  propriety,  be  said  to  lie  born  agtUn,  because  il^ere 
is  so  near  a  reseml^lance  between  the  circumstances  of  the  natural  and  of  the  spiiitual  biyth :  so  tbaft 
loconsiiier  the  circumstances  of  the  natural  birth,  is  the  roost  easy  way  to  understand  the  spiritual. 

<*  The'child  which  is  not  yiet  borh,  subsists  indeed  by  tl^e  air,  as  does  evety  thing  which  has  life, 
tet  feels  it  not,  nor  any  thing  else,  unless  in  a  verydnll  and  imperfect  manner.  It  heafs  little,  if  at 
aB,  the  organs  6f  hearing  being  as  yet  closed  up.  It  sees  nothfng,  having  it^  eyes  fast  shut,  lyid 
being  surrounded  with  utter  darkness.  There  are,  it  may  be,  mrne  faint  beginnings  of  life,  when 
the  time  of  its  birth  draws  nigh ;  and  some  motion  consequent  thereon,  whereby  it  Is  distinguished 
firoiA  a  mere  mass  of  matter.  But  it  has  no  senses;  all  these  avennes  of  tlie  soul,  are  hitherto  quite 
shut  up.  Of  consequence,  It  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  this  visible  vond ;  nor  any  know- 
^dge,  or  conception,  or  idea,  of  the  things  that  octnir  therein. 

t^Tbe  reason  why  he  that  is  not  yet  t>orn  ii  whoUy  a  stranger  to  the  visible  world,  is.  not  because  It 
i^  afar  off',  it  is  yery  nigh ;  It  surrounds  him  on  every  dide :  but  piirtly  because  he  has  not  those  senses; 
they  are  not  yet  opened  in  his  soul,  whereby  ^one  it  is  possible  to  hold  commerce  with  the  materi- 
al  world ;  and  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is  cast  betw<^n,  through  whkh  he  can  discern  nothing. 

<<But  no  sooner  is  the  child  born  into  the  world,  than  he  exists  in  a  quite  different  manner.  He 
now  feels  the  air  with  whidi  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  pours  into  him  from  every  side,  as  fast  as 
be  alternately  breathes  it  back,  to  sustain  th^  flame  of  life,  and  lience  springs  a  continual  Increase  of 
strength,  of  motion,  and  of  sensation :  all  the  bodily  senses  being  now  awakened)«nd  furnished  with 
<heir  proper  olyects. 

"■  His  eyeflsire  now  opened  to  perceive  the  light,  which  silently  flowing.in  upon  them,  discovers 
imt  only  itself,  bot  an  infinite  variety  of  things  with  which  l>efore  be  was  wholly  unacquainted.' 
fits  ears  are  uncloised,  and  sounds  rush  in  with  endless  diversity.  Every  sense  is  employed  upon 
tach  objects  as  are  peculiarly  suitable  to  it,  and  by  these  inlets,  the  soul,  having  an  open  intercourse 
^ith  the  visible  world,  acquires  moi^  and  more  knowledge  of  sensible  things,  of  all  the  tilings 
which  arc  under  the  sun.  * 

"  80  it  is  with  him  that  is  liorn  of  God.  Before  that  great  chan^fe  is  wrought,  although  he  sub- 
^sts  bv  blm  in  whom  dit  that  have  life  live,  and  move,  and  have  tlieir  being,  yet  he  is  n(»t  sensible  of 
God ;  he  does  not  /ee/,  he  has  no  inward  consciousness  of  his  presence.  He  does  not  percseive  that 
divine  breath  of  lif<^,  without  which  he  cannot  subsist  a  moment.'  Nor  is  he  sensible  of  ajiy  of  the 
things  of  God.  Thev  make  no  impression  upon  his  soul.  God  is  continually  calling  to  Urn  from  on 
high,  but  he  lieareth  not*,  bis  cars  are  shut,  so  thai  the  Woire  of  the  chietrMer  is  lost  on  him, 
*^arm  he  ever  .so  wisely.'  He  seeth  not  (he  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  eyes  of  his  understand^ 
ing  being  closed,  and  utter  darkness  coveting  his  whole  soul,  surrounding  him  od  every  side.  It  is 
true,  he  inay  have  some  faint  dawnings  of  life,  somettnall  oeginnings  of  tne  spiritual  motion  *,  but  m 
tet  he  has  no  spiritual  senses  ea{table  of  discerning  sph-itoal  objects  ^  consequently  hediscemelfa  not 
the  tilings  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    He  cannot  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 

*^  Hence  he  has  scarce  any  knowledge  of  the  Invisible  world,  as  he  has  scarce  any  intei^ourse  with 
it*  Not  that  it  is  afar  ofT.  No :  he  is  in  the  midst  of  it :  it  encompasses  him  round  about.  Tte 
ither  world,  as  we  usually  term  it,  Is  not  far  from^any  of  u^  It  is  above,  and  beneath,  and  on  every 
Side:  only  the  natural  roan  dtscernethit  not*,  {Kirtly  because  he  hath  no  spiritual  Senses,  whereby 
alone  we  can  discern  the  things  of  God  *,  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is  interposed,  as  he  knows  not 
how  to  penetrate. 

<*  Bbt  when  he  is  born  of  God,  bora  of  the  Spirit,  how  is  the  manner  of  existence  changed!  Itis 
%1iole  soul  is  now  sensible  of  God,  ami  he- can  say  by  sure  expe'rience,  *  Thou  art  about  my  bed,  and 
iibout  my  path }'  I  feel  tliee '  in  aH  ray  ways.'  Thou  besettest  me  behind  and  before,  and  layest  thj 
ttand  upon  me.  The  spirit  or  breath  of  God  is  immediately  inspired,  breathed  into  the  new-born 
loul.  And  the  same  breath  which  comes  from^  returns  to  God :  as  it  is  cdntinuallv  received  by  ' 
faith,  so  it  is  continually  rendered  iMck  by  love,  by  prayer,  and  praise,  and  thqiok^giving  j  love  and 
ilraise,  and  prayer,  lieing  tlie  breath  of  every  soul  wliich  is  truly  born  of  God.  And  by  tlus  new  kind 
«f  spivitual  respiration,  spiritual  life  is  not  only  sustained,  but  increased  dav  by  day,  together  wit& 
IpirUuat  strength,  and  motion,  and  sensati(hi.  All  the  senses  of  the  soul  being  now  awake,  and  ca> 
pid}le  of  discerning  spiritual  good  and  evIL  ^ 

"  The  eyes  of  his  understanding  are  now  open,  and  he  seeth  Him  that  1$  invisible.  He  sees  what 
Is  the  etceedih|f  freatn'ess  of  bis  poWer,  and  of  his  love  towards  them  that  beKeve.    Re  s«&s  titat 
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fiod  ii  raardful  to  liim,  a  ttnaeri  that  he  if  reconciled  throorii  the  Son  of  hM  love.  He  dearly  jper- 
wkre$  both  the  pardoning  love  of  God  and  all  his  exceeding  g^reat  and  preclouft  promiaei .  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  oot  of  darkness,  hath  sbined,  and  doth  shine  in  bis  heart,  to  en- 
ligfaten  him  with  the  knawledga  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  the  darfcneii 
is  now  passed  away,  and  he  abides  in  the  light  of  God*s  countenwice. 

<*  His  ears  are  pow  opened,  and  the  voice  of  God  no  longer  ca^ls  in  vain.  He  bears,  and  obeys 
theheoy^ttly  calling:  he  *  knows  the  voice  of  his  Shepherd.'  All  his  sniritaaJ  senses  being  now. 
awakenefl,  he  has  a  clear  intercourse  with  the  invisible  world.  And  hence  he  knows  more  and 
nore  of  the  things  which  before  ^  it  could  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive.*  He  now  knows  what 
the  peace  of  God  is:  what  is  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  what  the  Jove  of. God  which  is  shed  abroad  ia 
the  hearts  of  them  that  believe  in  him  through  Christ  Jesus.  Thus  the  veil  being  removed^  whiel^ 
bef(ure  intercepted  theliglit  and  voice,  the  knowledfreand  love  of  God,  he  who  is  bom  of  the  Spirit^ 
dwelling  in  love,  dweUetli  in  God,  and  God  in  him.^'-^JVuhyU  Wwk$^  voL  vii.  p.  a6& 
NOTE  VII.  Page  79. 
H€  vniangUA  hinudf  in  Contrtftltctions. 
<(  The  expression  being  horn  agaiHf  was  not  first  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  conversation  with  NicO'^ 
demus.  It  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  when  our  Saviour  appeared  among  them.  When 
an  adult  heathen  viraa  convinced  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  of  God,  and  desired  to  Join  therein,  It 
Was  the  custom  to  baptise  him  first,  before  he  was  admitted  to  circumelslon.  And  when  he  wa» 
baptised,  he  was  said  to  be  bprn  again  j  bv  which  they  meant,  that  he  who  was  before  a  child  of  tha 
devil,  was  now  adopted  into  the  family  of  God,  and  accounte<l  one  of  his  children.**— VoL  vli.  p.  296. 
Yet  in  the  same  sermon,  Wesley  affirms,  **•  that  Baptism  is  not  the  New  Birth,  that  they  are  not 
one.  and  the  same  thing,  llany  indeed  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  Just  the  same ;  at  least  they 
speak  as  if  they  thought  so;  but  I  do  not  know  that  this  opinion  is  publicly  avowed,  by  any  deno> 
mination  of  Christians  whatever.  Certunly  it  is  not  by  any  within  these  kingdoms,  whether  of  the 
established  Church  or  dissenting  from  it  The  Judgment  of  the  latter  is  clearly  declared  in  their 
large  catechisni :  ♦*  Q.  What  are  the  parts  of  a  Sacrament  ?  A  The  parts  of  a  Sacrament  are  two  3 
the  one  an  outward  and  sensible  sign,  the  other  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  signified  Q.  lyhat 
is  Baptism  i  A.  Baptism  is  a  sacrament,  wherein  Christ  hath  ordained  the  washing  with  water  to 
be  a  sign  and  seal  of  regeneration  by  his  Spirit.^  Here  it  is  manifest,  baptism,  the  sign,  is  spoken 
•fas  distinct  from  regeneration,  ihe  thiu?  sisnified.** 

Where  was  WesIey^s  logic f  or  where  his  fairness ?  Can  any  thing, be  more  evident,  than  th^ 
this  catechism  descril)es  regeneration  as  the  inward  and  spiritual-  grace,  and  the  act  of  baptism 
Sprinkling  or  immersion)  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign.    What  fuUows  is  as  bad. 

**In  th«  Church  Catechism  likewise,  the  Judgment  of  our  Church  is  declared  with  the  utmost  . 
•teamess.  *  Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament  f  A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visibla 
tfgn  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Q»  What  is  the  outward  part  or  form  in  baptism  i  A  Wa- 
ter, whei^n  the  person  is  baptised  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  Q.  What  la 
t)ie  inward  parts,  or  thing  signified  ?  A.  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness^' 
Ifothing  therefore  is  plainer,  than  that,  according  to  the  church  of  England,  baptism  Is  not  the  Nevr 
Mrth.** 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  instaneeof  equal  blindness  or  disingennlty  (whichever  it  may  be  thought) 
oan  be  found  in  all  the  other  parts  of  Wesley's  works.    So  plain  is  it  that  the  words  of  the  cate- 
chism mean  precisely  what  Wesley  affirms  they  do  not  mean,  that  in  the  very  next  page,  he  con- 
tradicts himself  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  says,  «*  it  is  certain  our  church  SBiHiMes,that  all  who  ara 
baptised  in  their  infancy,  are  at  the  same  time  bom  again.    And  it  is  allowed,  that  the  whole  offiea 
far  the  baptism  of  infants,  proceeds  upon  this  supposition.    Nor  is  it  an  objection  of  anv  weight 
against  thts,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  how  thb  work  can  be  wrought  in  inmnls."  VoL  viL  p.  903. 
NOTEVni.    Pagesa 
/lUtomtaneoiM  Cenoersian. 
"  An  observation,"  says  Toplady,  **  which  I  met  with  in  reading  Downmanc^  Christian  Warfio^ 
struck  me  ranch :  speaking  of'  the  Holy  Spirit  as  ihe  sealer  of  the  Elect,  he  asks,  how  is  it  possible 
t»  receive  the  seal  without  feeling  the  impression.** 

**■  Lord,**  says  Fuller  in  one  of  his  Scripture  observations,  <•  I  read  of  my  Saviour,  that  when  he 
was  in  the  wUdeniess,  tAca  the  devil  leaveth  Atm,  and  behold  angeU  came  and  miniMiered  unto  kim. 
A  great  change  in  a  little  time.  Ko  twiUght  betwixt  night  and  day.  No  purgatonr  condition  be- 
t^xt  hell  and  heaven,  but  instantly,  when  out  devil, in  angel.  Such  is  the  case  of  every  soUtary 
soul.  -It  will  make  company  for  itself.  A  musing  mind  will  not  stand  neuter  a  minute,  but  pre- 
ittttiy  side  with  legions  of  good  or  bad  thoughts.  Grant,  therefore,  that  my  soul,  whifh  ever  will 
lAve  some,  may  never  have  bad  company.** 

NOTE  IX    Page  81, 
Salvation  net  to  be  $ought  by  Work$, 
Thif  doetrine  If  stated  with  perilous  indiscretion  in  one  of  the  MortvUui  faymon. 
When  any,  through  a  beam  of  light. 
Can  see  and  own  they  are  not  right, 
But  enter  on  a  legal  strife, 
Amend  their  former  couree  ofUfe^ 
And  work,  ana  toil,  and  sweat  from  day  to  day, 
^  Such,  to  their  Saviour,  quite  mistake  Oe  way. 

NOTEX.    P^igeSl. 

IlnMcliiQdlitlcal  and  mystical  Uogmpby,  the  reader  wiU  tometimd  be  remi^ 

tnvrece  fofu*  eramy  mlestia  numina  tenti, 

Lmtaque  fwywxa  Imee  fefulsithtimuM. 
JVm  eauidem  vidi  (vakant  mendaeia  vofum  i) 

Tc  Dea  ;  nee/ueras  adepicienda  viro. 
8ed  qnm  neederam,  ^fuorumque  errore  teaefror, 

Vot.  U.  98  * 
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NOTE  XI.    Page  84. 
Jlsswrance. 

There  is  a  rood  story  of  assurance  in  Belknap's  History  of  New-Hampshire.  «  A  certain  oaptatiTf:. 
l«fbD  Uoderhill,  in  the  days  of  Puritanism,  aflP.rmed,  tliat  having  long  lain  under  a  spirit  of  bondag^r 
be  could  get  no  assurance;  till  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  tfae  Spirit  set  faom^ 
upon  him  an  absolute  promise  of  free  grace,  wtih  such  assurance  and  joy,  that  he  had  never  since 
doubted  of  his  goml  estate,  neither  should  he,  whatever  sins  he  miffht  fall  into.  And  he  endea* 
Toured  to  prove,  *that  as  the  Lord  was  pleased  tO-  convert  Saul  while  he  was  persecuting,  so  lie 
Blight  nmnifest  himself  to  htfn,  whHe  making  a  moderate  use  of  the  good  creature  tobacco  !*  This 
was  one  of  the  things  for  which  he  was  questioned-  and  censured  by  tfae  eUers  at  Boston."  Vol.  L 
p.  42.  ' 

**  Another,**  says  South,  ^  flatters  himself,  that  he  has  lived  in  full  assurance  of  his  salvation  for 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  perhaps,  thirty  years  *,  that  is,  in  other  words,  the  man  has  been  ignot^aot  afiii 
confident  very  long." 

NOTE  XIL    Page  84. 
Ptr/ection. 

The  Gospel  Magazine  contains  a  likely  anecdote  concerning  this  curious  doctrine.  "  A  lady  oi 
my  acquaintance,"  says  the  writer, "  had,  in  the  early  stage  of  her  religious  profession,  very  closely 
attached  herself  to  a  society  of  avowed  Armiinans,  she  had  Imbibed  all  their  notions,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  sinless  perfection.  What  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  attainable,  ohejct  last  conclu- 
ded she  had  herself  attadned  as  perfectly  as  any  of  the  perfect  class  in  Sftr.  Wesley's  societies  ;.aad.'8ha 
accordingly  went  so  far  as  to  profess  she  Iiad  obtained  what  they  can  the  **  second  blessing,"  that  is» 
an  eradication  of  all  sin  and  a  heart  filled  with  nothing  but  pure  and  perfect  love.  A  circumstance,, 
however,  not  loog  after  occurred,  which  gave  a  compete-  shock  t<)  hei^^self-rigbteous  presumption^ 
as  well  as  to  the  principles  from  whence  it  sfirung..  Uer  husband  having  one  day  oonti«dicted  her 
c»pinion  and  controlled  her  will,  in  a  mntiev'where  he  thought  himself  authorized  to  do  both  one 
and  the  other,  the  perfect  lady  i^It  herself  so  extreniely  ^ngry,  that,  as  site  declared  to  mQ,«he  could 
have  bosed  l>is  ears^  and  bad  great  difficulty  to  refi-niu  from  some  act  declarative  of  the^motioiis  of 
rising  passion  and  jreseMment'  Alarmed  at  what  »he  felt,  and  not  knowing  how  to  account  for 
such  unhallowed  sensations  in>a  heart  iu  whicli,  an  she  thought, all  sin  had  been  done  away,  she  raa 
for  explanation  to  the  leader  of  the  |)erfect  band.  To  her  she  related  ingenuously^  ^that  passed !» 
the  interview  with  her  husband.  The  band  leader^  instructed  iu  the  usual  art  of  administeping  eon- 
'^    ■ -^  /.  ^-  .1^      J  .  ...  .,,..,.         ' 'ton•thatoccasio«tTOy 

>  ravch  sense,  and  to<r. 
, '  Animal  natore !  No  r 

it  was  animal  devil  V  From  that  moment  she  bid  adieu  to  perfection,  and  it«  concomitsmt  deiushuis^ 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  led  by  them." 

«  Gtiat-strainers,"  says  Toplady  in  one  of  his  sermons,  **  are  too  often  %amel-ewalk)wers  j  and  the 
Pharisaical  mantle  uf  superstitious  austerity  Is,  very  frequently,  a  cover  for  a  cloven  foot.  Bewttre,» 
then,  of  driving  too  furiously  at  first  setting  out.  Take  the  cool  of  the  day.  B<^n  asyotf  ct&n  hold 
on.  I  knew  a  lady,  who,  to  prove  herself  perfect.  rl])ped  ofl'  her  flounces,  and  would  not  wear  aa- 
ear-ring,  a  necklace,  a  ring,  or  an  inch  of  lace.  Kufiles  were  Babylonish.  Powder  wan  Antichris- 
tian.  A  riband  was  «»rnal.  A  sntiff.box  smelt  of  the  bottomless  pit  And  yet,  under.all  this  parade-, 
of  outside  humi(^,  the  fair  ascetic  was — but  I  forbear  entering  into  fiarticulars :  suiiioe  it  to  say> 
that  she  was  a  concealed  AfftiiunBiatk  And  1  have  known  too  many  similar  instances." 
NOTE  XIII.  Page  86* 
Ministry  of  AngtU, 

Tpon  tiis  subject  Charies  Wesley  has  thus  expressed  himself;  in  a  sermon  upon  Fsalm  xcl.  II. 
'*  Ht  tholl  give  kits  Angth  charge  over  tkee,  t&  keep  thee  in  aJl  tl.y  vHtysV 

^  By  these  perfections,  strength,  and  wisdom,  i  hey  are  well  able  to  preserve  us  either  from  tbe 
approach  (if  that  be  more  profitable  for  us)  or  in.  the  attack  of  auy  evH.  By  then*  wisdom  they  de- 
cern whatever  either  otMlructs  or  {Sromotcs  our  real  advantage ;  by  their  strength-  they  efiectually  • 
4r4»pel  the  one  and  secure  a  free  course  to  the  other  ■  by  the  first,  they  choose  means  conducive  t» 
these  ends ;  by  the  second,  they  put  them  in  execution.^  One  particular  method  «f  preserving  good 
men,  which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  these  wise  beings  someiimes  choose,  and  by  Uteir  strength- 

{mt  in  eXecutioiK  is  the  altering  some  roateriarcau.se  that  would  have  a  pernicious  efi^et^  the  puri- 
ying  (for  instance)  tainted  air,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a  contagious  distemper*  And  this 
they  may  easily  do,  either  by  increasing  the  current  of  it,,  so  as  naturallvto  cleanse  its  putridity;  or, 
by  mixing  with  it  some  other  substance,  so  to  correct  its  hurtful  qtutlities,  and  render  it  sahibrioiis 
to  human  bodies.  Another  method  they  may  be  supposed  to  adopt  when  their  commission  is  not  s» 
general  *,  when  they  are  authorized  to  preserve  some  few  persons  from  a  common  calami^.  It 
then  'm  probable  that  they  do  not  alter  the  cause^  but  the  subject  on  which  it  is  to  work ;  that  they 
do  not  lessen  the  strength  of  the  one,  but  increase  that  of  the  other.^  Thus,  too^  where  they  are  not 
allowed  to  prevent,  they  may  remove  pain  or  sickness  i  thus  the  angel  restoved  Daniel  in  a  mo- 
ment, when  neither  strength  nor  breatli  remained  in  him. 

^  By  these  means,  by  changing  either  our  bodies  or  the  materia!  causes  tlial  use  to  affect  ihem^ 
they  may  easily  defend  us  from  all  bodily  evils,  so  far  as  is  expedient  for  as.  A  third  method  th^ 
may  be  conceived  to  employ  to  defend  us  from  spiritual  dangers,  by  applying  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  soul  to  raise  or  allay  our  passions;  and  indeed,  this  province  seems  more  natural  t» 
them  than  either  of  the  former.  How  a  spiritual  being  can  act  upon  matter,  seems  more  unac- 
countable than  how  it  can  act  on  spirit ;  that  one  immaterial  being,  by  touclring  another,  should  Ixt* 
crease  or  lessen  its  motion;  that  an  angel  shoukl  retard  or. quicken  the  channel  wherein  the  pas- 
sions of  angelic  substance  flow,  no  more  excites  our  astonishdt^nt  than  that  one  piece  of  matter 
should  have  the  same  eiftect  on  its  kindred  substance ;  or  that  a  flood-gate,  or  other  material  iastra- 
orent,  shouU  aflTect  the  ooursfe  of  a  river:  rather,  constdering  how  contagious  ^e  nature  tiftiie  pat^ 
slops  is,  the  wonder  is  on  tfae  other  side ;  not  how  they  can  avoid  to  aflfect  him  at  all,  but  how  ttey ' 
can  avoid  affecting  them  more:  how  they  can  continue  so  near  us,  who  are  So  sul^ect  to  catch  them, 
without  spreading  the  flames  which  burn  in  themselves.  And  a  plain  instance  of  their  power  to 
allay  human  passions  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  when  he  beheld  that  ^riously  terrible 
minister,  whose  *face  was  as  tbe  appearance  of  Jigfatning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire;  his  arm* 
and  feet  like  polished  brass,  and  his  voice  as  the  V(^ce  of  a  multitude,^  x.  6.;  when  the  tears  and  aor- 
rtnt  s  of  the  prophet  were  turned  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  was  in  a  deep  deep,  void  of  seme  and 
niuiiuu^   Vet  tbis  fear,  thefie  .turbuleat  .{jassions,  the  angol  idlayed  in  a  momelit;  whea  they  were 
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liarrying-an  with  the  utmost  impetuosity^  he  checked  them  in  their  course;  so  that  immedlatejy 
after  we  find  Daniel  desiring;  the  continuance  of  that  converse  which  before  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  sustain. 

» The  same  effect  was  doubtless  wrought  on  all  those  to  whom  these  superior  beings,  on  their 
first  appearance;  used  this  salutation—'  Fear  not,*  which  would  Itave  been  a  mere  insult  and  cruel 
mockery  upon  human  weakucss^had  they  not,  with  that  advice,  given  the  power  to  follow  it  Near- 
ly allied  to  this  method  of  influencing  the  passions,  is  the  last  1  intend  to  mention,  by  which  the 
angels  (it  is  probable)  preserve  good  men,  esi;eciaUy  in  or  from  spiritual  dangers.  And  this  is  by 
applying  themselves  to  their  reason,  by  instilling  ^ood  thoughts  into  their  hearts  *,  either  such  as 
are  goott  in  their  own  nature,  as  tend  to  our  inyiruyement  in  virtue,  or  sudh  as  ar^  contrary  to  the 
suggestions  of  flesh  and  blood,  t>y  whldi  we  are  tempted  to  vice.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are  in- 
■debted  to  them,  not  only  for  most  of  those  refkctiaiis  wbich  suddenly  dart  into  our  jtdnds,  we  know 
not  how,  having  no  connexion  with  any  thing  that  went  J>efore  Uiera^  hut  ibr  many  of  those  also, 
which  seem  eimrely  our  own,  and  naturally  consequent  irom  the  preceding." 
NOTE  XIV.  Page  86. 
Agency  of  evil  Spirits. 

<*Xet  us  oonjuderj^says  Wesley,  «  what  may  be  the  employment  of  unhcQy  spirits  /ram  death  to 
the  resurrection.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  moment  they  leave  the  body,  they  find  themsehres  sur- 
rounded by  spirits  of  their  own  kind,  probably  human  as  well  as  diabolicaL  What  power  God 
may  permit  th^ise  to  exercise  over  them,  we  do  not  distinctly  know.  But  it  is  not  improbable,, be 
may  suflbr  Satan  to  employ  them,  as  he  does  his  own  angels,  in  inflicting  death,  or  evils  of  various 
kinds,  on  the  men  thatinow not  God.  For  this  end,  they  may  raise  storms  by  sea  or  by  land  ^  they 
mav  shoot  meteors  through  the  air  -,  they  may  occasion  earthquakes ;  and,  iii  numberless  ways, 
aflUfit  those  witom  they  are  not  suflTered  to  destroy.  Where  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  away 
life  tbey  may  inflict  various  diseases:  and  many  of  these,  wldch  we  may  judge  to  be  natural,  are 
undoubtedly  dtaholical.  I  believe  ibis  is  frequently  the  case  with  lunatics.  It  is  observable,  that 
many  of  these  mentioned  in  Scripture,  who  ace  called  lanaties.by  one  of  the  Ksangeliste,  are  term- 
'ed  demoniacs  by  another.  One  of  the  most  eminent  physiiiiaiis  I  ever  iinew,  particularly  in  cases 
of  insanity,  the  late  Dr.  Deeconj  was  clearly  of  (^nion,  that  this  was  the  case  with  many,  if  not  wiUi 
most  lunatics.  And  it  is  no  valid  objection  to  this,  that  these  diseases  are  so  often  cured  by  natural 
means ;  for  a  wound  inflicted  by  as  evil  sphrit.  jnig^t  be.  cured  as  jiny  other;  unless  that  ^irit  wece 
permitted  to  repeat  the  blow. 

**May  not  some  of  these  evil  spirits  be  likewise  employed,  in  conjunction  xvith  «vil  dAgels,  io 
-  tempting  wicked  men  to  sin,  and  in  procuring  occasions  for  them  f  Yea,  and  in  tempting  good  men 
*osin,  even  after  they  have  esca|>ed  the  cormption  tlmt  is  in  the  world.    Herein,  doubtless,  they  put 
Xorth  all  their  streqftb,  and  greatly  glory  if  they  conquer."  Vol.  xL  p.  31, 

'^The  ingenious  Dr.  Cheyne,"  says  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  correspondents,  ^reckons  all  gloomy 
wrong-headedness  and  spurious  free-thinking,  so  many  symptoms  of  boilily  diseases:  and,  I  think, 
says,  the  human  organs^ in  some  nervous  distempers,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  fit  for  the  actua^ 
tion  of  demona:  and  advises  religion  as  an  excellent  remedy.  Nor  is  this  unlikely  to  be  my  owa 
case ',  for  a  nervous  disease  of  some  years'  standing-,  rose  to  its  heieht  io  1748,  and  I  was  attadied  in 
prepoftion,  by  irreligious  opinions.  The  medicinal  part  of  his  advice,  a  vegetable  diet,  at  last  cured 
my  dreadful  distemper.  It  b  natural  to  think  the  splritunl  part. of  his  advice  equally  good;  and 
shall  I  neglect  it,  because  I  am  now  in  health  ?  God  forbid  r—John  fVaUk,  Jntttmau  J/ag(»in«, 
^l.iLp.483. 

NOTE  XV.    Page  88. 
Iwmortalitg  of  Avimah. 

On  this  point  Wesley's  bitterest  t^ponent  agreed  with  him.    "•  I  Will  lionestly  confess,"  says  Top- 
lady,  *^  that  I  never  yet  heard  one  sinffle  argument  urged  against  the  immortality  of  brutes,,  which, 
if  admitted,  would  not,  vrntatis  mufandM,  be  equally  conclusive  against  the  immortally  of  man." 
NOTE  XVi.    Page  95. 
Itinerant^. 

There  are,  some  things  in  the  system  of  the  Methodisu  whidh  very  roocfh  resemble  certain  ar- 
rangements proposed  by  Johu  Knox  and  his  colleagues  in  the  First  Book  of  Discipline.  **  It  tvas 
found  necessary,  says  Dr.  M^Crie,  to  employ  some  {lersons  in  extraordinary  and  temporary  charges. 
As  there  was  not  a  suflicient  number  of  ministers  to  supply  the  dUTerent  parts  of  the  country,  that 
*  Che  people  might  not  be  left  altogether  destitute  of  public  worship  and  instruction,  certain  pious 
persons  who  had  received  a  common  education,  were  appointed  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  the  Com- 
mon Prayers.  These  were  called  Readers.  In  large  parishes  persons  of  this  description  were  also 
employed  to  relieve  the  ministers  from  a  part  of  the  public  service.  If  the^  advanced  in  knowledge 
they  were  encouraged  to  add  a  few  plain  exhortations  to  the  reading  ol  the  Scriptures.  In  that 
case  they  were  called  Exfaorters;  but  they  were  examined  and  .admitted,  Jbefore  entering  upon  this 
employment. 

*«The  same  cause  gave  rise  to  another  temporary  expedient.  Instead  <>f  fixing  all  the  ministecs 
in  paarticular  charges,lt  was  judged  proper, -after  supplying  the  principal  toiyns,  to  assign  4o  the  rest 
the  superinteodenee  of  a  large  district,  over  which  they  were  appointed  regularly  to  travel  for  the 
inirnose  of.proichlng,  of  planting  churches,  and  inspecting  the  conduct  of  toinisters,  exborters,  and 
readers  These  were  called  Superintendents.  The  number  original^  proposed  was  ten ;  but  owing 
40  the  scarcity  of  proper  persons,  or  rather  to  the  want  of  necessary  funds,  there  were  never  more 
than  six  appointed.  IPfae  ^leficlency  was  supplied  by  Commissioners  or  Visiters,  aj^inted  fn^n 
time  to  time  by  the  General  Assembly."— ii/e  of  Knox,  vol.  iL  pp.  6. 7. 

•♦We  were  not  the -firstdtinerant  preachers  in  England,"  says  Wesley,  "twelve  were  appoivted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  travd^eonttnually,  io  order  to  spiead  true  religion  through  the  kingdom.  And 
theofiice  and  salary  stiU  continues,  though  their  work  is  little  attended  to.  Mr.  Milner,  late  Vicar 
of  Chipping,  in  Lancashire,  was  one  of  them," 

Itlnaant  preaching  (without -referEing  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity 
4n  any  oountpy  must  necessarily  have  been  itinerant)  is  of  a  much  earlier  origin  than  Wesley  has 
here  supposed.  It  was  the  especial  business  of  the  Dominicans,  and  was  practised  hy  the  other 
mendicant  orders,  and  by  the  Jesuits*  And  it  was  practised  long  before  the  institauon  of  these 
orders. 

fit.  Cuthbert  used  to  itinerate  when  h^  was  abbot  of  Melrose,  as  his  predeqe^r  St  Bolsil  had 
»  before  hink;  •«iid  Hede  tolls  us^ihat^  vtwmi  eagerly  flocked  to  listeB*tx>  these  preachers. 
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« Jf« $oiim w«t vmuuterie rtpdarU vita  monUa, nmd  et  esempla ^(thtbtd ;tti tt ^^JTyg  ^_^ 
MMtum  longt  hUmu  a  vita  itulta  c9K$uUudimt  ad  emlettium  gaudunjm  eonvtrterc  «*»■<*«  ^^J**: 
Tram  tt  fWufUM  m  «««m  h^bthant,  tMfuiMprofanabtmt  opcribua  ;  c«  aftqux  ettani  tethport  n^alUt^ 
itetleituJidi/$acKamenti»On^buierant  imbuH) ad  trratita  idoiatrim  pudtcaminat^.v^^r€htmt,qm 
JMMam  «  Deo  eonditor*  plagtam^  per  tncantatUmu^  ixl  pki/acteria,  vcl  alia  quahhet  d«w»ntar«  artu 
^reatuuechibeni  vtUerenl.  Ad  %ttroiumfUt  ergo  corrigendum  enorew,  crebro  ipte  de  monasters  egteo^ 
«ia,  ofiouofteiM  tquo  otdent^  fd  taviuM  pedibut  iiuxdent^  eirmmpontas  vemehat  ad  vttlat^  et  nam  r^nr 
tatit  pradkabat  errarUibus )  modipnm  etiam  BoitU  nto  Uvupore  factre  conauevervt,  Erat  qyxjipt 
noHseo  tempore  popnlis  Angforum^  vt  veniente  in  viliam  eltrioo  vet  prtibyterOf  cuncti  od  ejus  tmperncnv 
«er«uin  aud&uri  vmfiwnnt,  libenier  ea  qua  dkerentur  audirent,  libentius  ea  oua  audhx  ct  wtetttgtre 
pokrmnt  operando  uqHerentur^^Solelat  autom  ea  wMxime  loeaperagrare^et  iifis pradteare  m  vtciUUj 
«Mt  in  ardhM  oiperimu  montifnuproculpositi,  aHitkoj-roHerttnt  ad  visendim,  etpm^ertatepanter  ac 
ruHicUate  sua  doetorwn  prohibebant  aooe$sum:  fuo*  tamen  ilte^  pio  libenUr  manctpatus  labors  tantm. 
doctrina  excoUhatindyutria,ut  de  monatterio  tgrtdi^nt^eapeMaomadainttgrayaTi^i^uin^awibiuvet^ 
tnbua,  nowwrnmiam  etiammtwo  pleno  donmm  lum  rediret :  ted  dtmoratut  vn  viw^miu^  plebtm  rrutwam 
verho  pradicatxonit  aimul  et  txetiMo  vittuti$  ud  oa/Ustia  t»«c«rel."— Bed«,  1.  4.  e.  27.  ,. 

Sf.  Chad  used  to  itinerate  oa  toot  **  Cvnsecrtitu*  ergo  in  epiaeopatum  CeaJdu^  m^^x^mammo^B  e|iy« 
Eoduuutfca  vtrUatiet  castitati  curam  impendtref  humilitaii,eonthuntia,ketwni  operamdarej  ofpt" 
doy  r(vra,  casas.  viooi.  oaHella.propter  evangelizandum  non  equ-Uando^sed  Jpostelorum  m  rtfedtlnavm^ 
dtndo  peragrare,''  (Beda,  I.  Sl  c  280  In  this  lie  followed  ihe  example  of  bis  master  Aidaa,  t>ll  the 
primate  compelled  him  to  ride:  Et  quia  rnori*  erat  eidem  rewrendurimo  antietiti  opu$  Evangeln 
maqis  ambulandoper  loca^  quam.  tqwitando  perfiaere^  jussit  etm  TheodonUy  uhieumqw  TongtuM  tter  tn- 
atarety  equitarej  mJtumqtte  renitenum  studto  et  emore  pii  laboriSy  ipse  eum  manu  tua  levaott  tn  equwii$ 
fuia  i»ttmmm<atic<Mm vinun  CMC  comperit,  atque  eqvo  veki  quo  esset  n<c«we,compMW.— Beda,  1.  4.  c  9. 
.  KOTE  XVII*  Page  98. 
The  Seiect  Band). 

M  The  ittlllty  of  these  meetings  appears  from  the  foUowing  eonsideratfdns.  St.*  John  divides  the 
foUowera  of  God  into  three  classes,  (I  St  John,  it  12.)  Bu  Paul  exhorts  ministers  to  give  to  every 
•ne  his  portion  of  meat  hi  due  season.  And  there  were  some  things  which  our  Lord  did  not  make 
known  lo  bis  disciples  till  after  bis  ascension,  when  they  were  prepared  for  them  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  These  meetings  give  the  preachers  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  deep  things 
•f  Ood,  and  of  exhorting  the  nieinbers  to  press  after  the  full  image  of  God.  They  also  form  a  l»ul- 
warlt  to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  few  of  the  people  embrace  this 
mivilege,  and  that  every  preacher  does  not  warraly  espouse  such  profitable  meeting^**— Juy2c«>s 
.Chronofogietil  History  nfthe  Methodists,  p.  34.  .    .        ^    .,^ 

The  following  letter  upon  this  sulue^t  (transcribed  from  the  ordinal,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Wesley  a  few  weeks  only  before  his  death)  shows  how  easily  a  select  society  was  disturbed  by  poz- 
ftlixig  questions  concerning  the  perfection  which  the  members  professed. 
<*  To  Mr.  Edmard  Lewly,  Birmingham^ 
<*  My  Deer  Brother,  XondoQ,  Jan.  13, 1791. 

<*  J  do  not  believe  a  single  person  in  your  select  society  flcrufdes  saying. 
Every  moment  Lord  I  need 
The  merit  of  thy  death. 
iPlilt  is  dearly  determined  in  the  *  Thoughts  upon  Perfection.*    But  who  enecU  common  peoplt^ 
to  speak  accurately  f    And  bow  easy  is  it  to  entangle  them  in  their  talk !    I  am  afraid  some  have 
done  Uiis  already.    A  man  that  is  not  a  thorough  friend  to  Christian  Perfection,  will  easily  potxle 
others^and  (hereby  weaken,  If  not  destroy  any  select  society.    I  doubt  this  has  been  the  case  with 
foo.    That  society  was  in  a  lively  state  and  well  united  together,  when  I  was  last  at  Bimui}|liam. 
1^  iieoith  has  been  better  for  a  few  days  than  it  has  been  for  sevei'al  monUis.    Peace  l>e  with  all 
your  spirits.    I  am  your  affectionate  Brother,  **  J.  We^l^.** 

NOTE  XVm.    Page  101. 
Paalmoily. 

"  About  this  time,  David's  Psalms  were  translated  into  English  metre,  and  (if  not  poblicly  con- 
manded)  generally  permitted  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches*  The  work  was  performed  by  Thomas 
Btenihold,  (a  Hampshire  man,  esquire,  and  of  the  privy  chamber  to  King  Edward  the  Sixtli,  ivho 
for  his  part  translated  thirty-seven  selected  psalms.)  John  Bopkins,  Kob^rt  Wisedome,  ice.,  men, 
whose  piety  was  l>etter  than  their  poetry ;  and  they  had  drank  morie  of  Jordan  than  of  Belici^n. 
These  Psalms  were  therefore  translated,  to  make  them  more  portable  tn  people's  memories,  (verses 
bein^  twice  as  light  as  the  self-same  balk  in  prose,)  as  also  to  raise,  men's  affections,  the  lietter  to 


met  afterwards  with  some  frowns  in  the  faces  of  great  ciereymen,  who  were  rather  contented,  tbaa 
well  pleased,  with  the  singinr  of  them  in  churches.  1  wiu  net  say  because  they  mi^liked  so  much 
liberty  should  be  allowed  the  laity  (Rome  only  can  be  guilty  of  so  great  env^)  as  to  sing  in  Chwrchea*. 


rather,  because  they  conceived  these  singing'psgdms  erected  in  conviviahty  and  opposition  te  the 
reading-spalnis.  which  were  formerly  sung  in  cathedral  churches:  or  else  the  child  was  disliked  for 
the  mother's  sake  *,  because,  such  translators,  though  branched  hither,  had  their  root  in  Geneva. 

*^  Since  later  men  have  vented  their  just  exceptions  against  the  baldness  of  the  translation,  so  that 
sometimes  they  make  the  Maker  of  the  tongue  to  speak  little  better  than  barbarism }  and  have  in  many 
verses  such  poor  rhyme,  tliat  two  hammers  on  a  smith's  aayil  would  make  better  music  WbiM 
others  (rather  to  excuse  it,  than  defend  it)  do  plead,  that  English  poetiy  was  then  in  the  npnagi^ 
t>ot  to  say  infancy  thereof;  and  that  match  thes«  verses  for  their  age,  th^  shall  go  abreast  with  liv^ 
best  poems  of  those  times.  Some,  in  favcmr  of  the  translators,  allege,  that  to  be  curious  therein,  and 
Over-descanting  with  wit,  bad  aot  become  the  phiin  song  and  simplidty  of  an  holy  style.  But  these 
must  know,  there  Is  great  difference  between  painting  a  face,  and  not  washing  it.  Many  sittee  have 
fiu-  refined  these  translations,  iMtt  yet  their  labours  therein  never  generally  r«c«iv«d  in  the  churchy 
principally  because  un-book-leamed  people  have  conned  by  heart,  many  psalms  of  the  old  transla- 
tion, which  wouhl  be  wholly  disinheic|ted  of  their  patrimony,  if  a  new  edition  were  set  forth.  How* 
e/er,  it  is  desired  and  expected  by  moderate  men,  that  though  the  fabric  stahd  unremoved  for  the 
nain,  yet  some  bad  contrivance  therein  may  be  mended,  and  the  bald  rhvmes  in  some  placet  get « 
•ew  nap,  which  would  not  much  discompose  tlie  memory  of  the  people.'^FuJ/er's  Cltwrch  Historut 
•ent.  XVI.  book  viL  pw  406.  ^  r-  *  »» 

Xa  A  letter  of  Jew«li'k|  nMtten  in  UKO,  h/s  says, « that  ncbange  appcercd  flow  QMire  visible  amoiqr 
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the  peofile.   KoAing  promoted  it  more  than  the  invltiiiff  the  people  to  tlnff  podnuh^  That  wif  be- 
gflnr  in  one  church  m  London,  luid  did  qnickly  spread  itaelf,  not  onljr  throttth  the  ctt^,  bat  in  the 


neighbouriiig  ptocea.    Sometimes  at  Pftnrs  CnMs  there  wlU  be  six  i 

tber.   Tbb  was  very  grievous  to  the  Papi8ts.">-JBtirtu;eV  BtforvMti»n,  pwrt  lii.  p.  29( 

*'  There  are  two  thinss,"  says  Wesley,  "^in  all  modem  pieces  of  mvsic,  which  I  coaU  never  n- 
concile  to  common  sense.  One  is,  singingftbe  same  words  ten.  times  over)  the  other,  singing  ditferw 
ent  words  by  different  persons,  at  one  and  the  same  time}  and  this  in  the  most  solemn  addresses  t» 
God,  whether  by  way  of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving.  This  can  never  bedefended  by  all  the  mwslriang 
in  Europe,  till  reason  is  qwite  out  of  date.*'--^emma/,  xili.  p.  56. 

And  again,  officiating  in  the  church  of  Meath,  he  says: «"  I  was  greatly  disgusted  at  the  numiMr  of 
singing.  First,  Twelve  or  fourteen  persons  kept  it  to  tl^emselves,  and  quite  shut  out  the  congrega- 
tion. Secondly,  These  repeated  the  same  words,  contrary  to  all  sense  ^nd  reason,  six,  eight,  or  tett 
times  over.  Thirdly,  According  to  the  shocking  custom  of  modern  moaie,  different  persons  sung 
different  words  at  one  and  the  same  moment—an  intolerable  insult  on  common  sense,  and  utterly 
incompatibie  with  any  devotion."— JiDunut/,  xv.  p.  24. 

**  From  the  first  and  apostolical  age,  singing  was  always  a  part  of  divine  ser^ce,  in  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  Joined  together}  which  is  a  thing  so  evident,  that  thoogh  Gabassntiusdey 
Dies  it,  and  in  his  s^te  to  the  reformed  churches,  where  it  is  generally  practised,  (alls  it  only  a  nro- 
testant  whim ;  yet  Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once  not  only  confessed,  but  solidly  proved  it  to 
hare  been  the  [^roitive  practice.  Tlie  decay  of  this  first  brought  the  order  of  watmitta  or  singers 
into  the  church.  For  when  it  was  foimd  by  experience,  (hat  the  negligence  ana  unskilfulness  of  the 
jpeople,  rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service,  without  some  more  curious  and  skilful  to  guide 
and  assist  them,  then  a  pecuUv'  order  of  men  were  i^ipointed  and  set  over  this  busuness,  with  a  de- 
sign to  retrieve  tnd  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  and  not  to  alwlish  or  destroy  it.^— i^m; Aom, 
Id.  iii.  c  7.  §  2. 

Wbitefield  was  censured  once  for  having  some  of  his  hymns  set  to  profane  mudc,  and  he  is  said  to 
lutve  replied,  "<  Wouhi  you  have  the  devil  keep  all  the  gpod  tunes  to  himself." 
NOTE  XIX.    Page  102. 
ServktoftkeMfthodists.  « 

lEr.  Weeley  prided  himself  upon  the  decencv  of  worship  in  his  chapels;  He  says :  **  The  longer  I 
am  absent  from  London,  and  the  more  I  attend  the  service  of  the  church  in  other  {daces,  the  more  I 
ftm  eonvbiced  of  the  unspeakable  advantaee  which  the  people  called  Methodists  ei^oy.  1  mean, 
even  with  regard  to  puolic  worship,  particulariy  on  the  Lord's  Daly.  The  church  where  they  assem- 
ble is  not  gay  or  splendid  *,  which  might  be  an  hindrance  on  the  one  band :  nor  sordid  or  dirtr, 
which  might  give  distaste  on  the  other;  but  plain  as  well  as  clean.  The  persons  who  assemble 
there  are  not  a  gay,  giddy  crowd,  who  come  cbiefiy  to  see  and  be  seen ;  nor  a  company  of  goodly, 
formal,  outside  Christians,  whose  religion  lies  in  a  dull  round  of  duties ;  bttt  a  people,  most  of  whom, 
know,  and  the  rest  earnestly  seek  to  worship  Ood  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Accordingly,  tbey  do  not 
apend  their  time  tliere  in  bowing  and  curtseying,  or  in  staring  about  them :  but  in  looking  upward 
and  looking  inward,  in  bearkenmg  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  pouring  out  their  hearts  before  him. 

**It  is  also  no  small  advantage  that  the  person  who  reads  prayers,  (though  not  always  the  same,) 
vet  is  alwa^  one,  who  may  be  supposed  to  sipeok  from  his  heart}  one  whose  life  is  no  reproach  to 
his  profession }  and  one  who  performs  that  solemn  part  of  divine  service,  not  in  a  careless,  nurryiug, 
alovealy  manner,  but  seriousJly  and  slowly,  as  becomes  him  who  is  transacting  so  high  an  affair  be- 
tween God  and  man. 

**  Nor  are  their  solemn  addresses  to  God  interrupted  either  by  the  fonnal  drawl  of  a  parish  derk, 
the  screaming  of  boys,  who  bawl  out  what  they  neither  feel  nor  understand,  or  the  unreasonatde 
and  unmeaning  ImDertinence  of  a  voluntary  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  seasonable  to  ring  praise  to 
God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also :  not  in  the  miserable,  scandalous^ 
doggerel  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  but  in  psalms  and  hymns  Mrhicb  are  both  sense  and  poetry ;  such 
as  would  sooner  provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a  Chrbtian  to  turn  critic  What  they  sing 
is  therefore  a  proper  condnuation  of  the  spiritual  and  reasonable  service;  being  selected  for  that 
end,  (not  by  a  poor  hum*drum  wretch,  who  can  scarce  read  what  he  drones  out  with  such  an  airoC 
importance,  but,)  by  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  connect  the  preceding  with  the 
fellowing  part  of  the  service :  nor  does  he  take  just '  two  staves,'  but  more  or  less,  as  may  best  raise 
the  soul  to  God,  espedally  when  sung  in  well-composed  and  well-adapted  tunes;  not  by  a  handful 
af  wild  onawakeoed  striplings,  but  by  a  whole  serious  congregation ;  and  then  not  tolling  at  ease,  or  ia 
the  indecent  posture  of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  another,  but  all  standing  before -God, 
and  praising  him  ittstily,  and  with  a  good  courage." 

NOTE  XX.    P^igalOS. 
Slrmig/teHyu[9eaepmspdioUhleoiiy. 

Fuller  relates  a  remarkable  example  of  this  :~^  When  worthy  master  Samnel  Hem,  ^hmous  Ibr 
..-  «_* ui J  ..._...__  . ^._  .-_..  .    .  .  ichfldrenOhia 

les.    *Peace|, 
,  .,  speech,  cen- 

sured as  light  by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical,  as  indeed  it  came  to  pase  that  they  were 
well  disposed  ot^-^FulUrU  Good  Tkmtgkts, 

NOTE  XXL  Page  IIG. 
Methoditmin  Scotland.  ■ 
The  Methodists  thus  explain  the  cause  of  their"  failure  in  that  country  :-*•*<  There  certainly  is  avery 
wide  difi^rence  between  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhabitants  of  England.  The  iormer  lu^e, 
from  their  earliest  vears,  been  accustomed  to  bear  the  leading  truths  of  the  Gospel,  mixtMl  with 
Calvinism,  constantly  preached,  so  that  the  truths  are  become  quite  familiar  to  them :  but,  in  gene- 
ral, they  know  little  or  nothingof  Christian  experience;  and  genuine  religion,or  the  Kfe  and  power 
of  godliness,  is  in  a  very  low  state  in  that  counto'*  I  am  fulj^  satisfied  tliat  it  requires  a  far  higher 
degree  ofthe  Divine  influence,  generally  speaking,  to  awaken  a  Scotchman  out  or  the  dead  sleep  of 
sin,  than  an  Englishman.  So  greatly  are  they  bigoted  to  their  own  opinion^  their  mode  of  church 
government,  and  way  of  worship,  that  it  does  not  appear  probable,  that  our  preachers  will  eveir  be  of 
much  use  to  tliat  people:  aind,  m  my  opinion,  except  those  who  are  sent  to  Sco^nd  exceed  their 
own  miuistei-s  in  heart-searching,  experimental  preaching,  closely  applylag  the  truth  to  the  coo^ 
•dences  of  the  hearers,  they  may  u  weU  iMver  go  tUtber.^— Pansoa. 
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KOTE  XXn.    Page  U7. 

^ffktU  oftht  R^ormaiion  ufon  Irdtnd. 
^  Ireland,  and  especiaUie  the  ruder  part,  it  n9t  stored  with  stich  learned  men  a<  Qermanki  ia.  V 
they  had  sound  preachers  and  sincere  Uvenrs,  that  by  the  imbalmiug^  of  their  carian  scutes  with  the 
•weet  and  sacred  flowers  of  hoUe  writ,  would  instruct  them  in  the  feare  of  God,  in  obeieng  their 
princes,  in  obserTing  the  lawes,  in  underpropping-  in  ecb  man  his  vocation,  the  weale  purafce ;  I 
"     •  ■    '    -^ ,M.< •    •     ..•^« ^.,^^ ^ ^    -_ 


doubt  not  but  within  two  or  three  ages,  Bl.  Critabolus  his  heires  should  heare  so  rood  a  report  rim 
of  tbe  reformation  of  Ireland,  as  it  would  be  reckoned  as  cirlll  as, the  best  part  of  Germanie.  Let 
the  soile  be  as  fertile  aad  betle  as  anie  would  wish,  yet  if  tbe^  hn  indman  will  not  manure  it,  some- 
time plow  and  eai«e  it,  sometime  liarrow  it,  sometime  till  it,«ometime  marie  it,  sometime  delve  it, 
sometime  dig  it,  and  sow  it  with  good  and  sound  come,  it  wiU  bring  foorth  weeds,  Uud^ome, 
eockle,  darnell,  brambles,  briers,  and  sundrie  wild  shoots.  80  it  iareth  with  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
IrelftoU-j  tliey  lacke  universities;  they  want  instructors;  they  are  destitute  of  teachefsj  they  are 
without  preachers;  they  are  devoid  of  all  such  necessaries  as  apperteine  to  the  training  up  of  youth-: 
and,  notwithstanding  all  these  wants,  if  anie  would  be  so  frowardlie  set  as  to  require  them  to  use 
■uch  civitlcie,  as  otlier  regions,  that  are  suflScientlie  famished  with  the  like  he^s,  he  might  be  ac- 
couDted  as  unreasonable  as  he  that  would  force  a  tyeeple  that  lacketh  both  his  legs,  to  rus^or  one 
to  pipe  or  whistle  a  gaHard  that  wanteth  his  vpper  lip."— ^tam'tortf,  in  Holinahk^t  CknmkiUf 
vol.  vi.  p.  14. 

Tbe  ecclesiastica)  state  of  Ireland  in  1596,  is  thus  described  bv  John  Vowell  alias  Hoo%er,  Ike 
Chronicler:— ^  The  temples  all  ruined,  the  parish  churches,  for  the  most  part,  without  curates  and 
{lostors,  no  service  said,  no  God  honoured,  nor  Christ  preached,  nor  sacraments  ministered :  many 
-were  bom  which  never  were  christened  j  the  patrimony  of  the  churdii  wasted,  and  the  lands  cm* 
bezzled.  A  lamentable  case,  for  a  more  deformed  and  a  more  overthrown  Church  there  could  not 
he  amonr  Chrislians.'* — Holintk9tP»  Ckromelety  vol.  vL  p.  S82. 

^  The  Kernes,  or  natural  wild  Iri<;fa,  (and  many  of  tbe  better  sort  of  the  nation  also,)  either  adhere 
unto  the  Pope,  or  their  own  superstitious  fancies,  as  in  former  times.  AndL  to  say  truth,  it  is  ne 
wonder  that  they  should,  there  being  no  care  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
either  by  traoblating  the  Bible,  or  the  English  Liturgy,  into  their  own  language,  as  -was  done  im 
Wales^  but  forcing  tltera  to  come  to  church  to  the  English  service,  wh£ch  the  people  under* 
etand  no  more  than  they  do  the  mass.  By  means  whereof,  tbe  Irish  «re  not  only  kept  In  oontbuni 
ignorance,  as  to  the  doctrine  and  devotions  of  the  Church  of  Engiand,  and  others  of  the  Protestant 
cnurcbes,  but  those  of  Rome  are  furnished  with  an  excellent  argument  for  Iiavijig  the  service  of  the 
church  in  a  lanffuage  which  the  common  hearers  do  not  understand.  And,  therefore,  I  do  heartily 
4;ommend  it  to  the  care  of  the  State  (when  these  distempers  are  composed)  to  provide  that  they  may 
have  the  Bible,  and  all  other  public  means  of  Christian  iustructiou,  in  their  natucal  tongue."— Jifiey- 
iyv?t  Costnorraphy^  p.  341. 

I  transcribe  from  the  "Letters  of  Yorick,"  <DttUin,  1817,)  this  « description  of  a  parish  in  tbe 
•county  of  Waterford :"— **Kllbary  is  a  ^y  impiupriation.  Mr.  Fox,  of  Bramham  Halt,  Yorkshire^ 
tbf  patron  and  proprietor,  maintains  no  curate,  wxr  anw  other  service  than  that  of  the  occasional  du- 
ties, for  wbicb  he  allows  31.  IBs.  3d.  per  annum.  The  kmds  are  set  tiihe-free.  There  b  hnt  one  F)ro- 
lestant  family  in  the  parish,  Ur.  Carew^s  of  BaUinamona.  Tbe  church  is  in  ruins,  but  is  accommo- 
dated with  a  churchyard.** 

KOTE  XXin.    Page  191. 
WesUy't  political  Conduct. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1782,  Mr.  Wesley  says  "  Two  or  three  years  ago,  When  the  kingdom  was  in 
imminent  danger,  1  made  an  ofl!er  to  the  government  of  falsing  some  m^n.  The  Secretary  of  War,  by 
the  King's  order,  wrote  me  word  'that  it  was  not  neces^ry :  but  if  it  ever  should  be  neo^sary,  HSs  Ma- 
Jestv  would  let  me  know.*^  I  never  renewed  tbe  offer,  and  n^ver  intended  it.  But  Captain  Webb, 
without  my  knowing  any  thing  of  the  matter,  went  to  Colonel  B.  the  neW  Secretary  of  War,  aad 
renewed  that  offer.  The  Colonel  (I  verily  believe  to  avoid  his  importunity)  asked  him  *  bow  many 
men  he  could  raise.?'  But  ttie  Colonel  is  out^if  jrfaee ;  so  the  thing  is  at  an  end.** 
I*OTE  XXIV.  Page  137. 
Wedey\SeparationJrorn  his  ffift. 

The  separation  1)etween  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  is  represented  by  all  his  h8ogra{Jhers,a8ihial.  Te 
In  his  journal  for  the  ensuing  year,  1772,  sbe  is  memioned  as  travelling  with  him :  **"  Tuesday,  June 
80.  Calling  ai  a  little  inn  on  the  moors,  I  spoke  a  few  words  to  an  old  man  there,  as  my  wife  dl4 
to  the  woman  of  the  bouse.  They  both  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  Pertiaps  Providence  seat 
JUS  to  this  house  for  the  sake  of  those  two  poor  souls." 

KOTE  XXV.    Page  163. 
Treveoctt. 

The  follo^ving  curious  account  of  a  society  instituted  partfy  in  imitatien  qf  Lady  Soafingdoa^ 
College,  id  taken  from  tbe  preface  to  a  tract  entitled  ^'The  Pre«xistence  of  Souls,  and  Unnrenal 
Restitution,  considered  as  Scripture  Doctrines.  Extracted  from  the  Minutes  and  Correspondence  of 
Burnham  Society.'*  Taunton,  179&.  The  editor  was  a  singular  person,  whosfe  name  was  Locke. 
Mr.  Wesley  us^d  to  preach  in  the  Society's  room  in' tbe  course  of  his  Iraveiting;  and  Mr.  Fletcheiv 

John  Henderson,  Sir  Hicbard  Hih,  and  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Stonhouse,  were  among  the  c 

ponriing  members. 

♦'  The  small  college,  or  rather  large  school,  est<iblislied  at  Trevecca,  *n  Wales,  for  tbe  i 
4md  education  of  pious  young  men,  of  different  religious  ^sentiments,  suggested  theldea  of  «oastl- 
4atiog  a  religious  society  at  Bumkamy  in  the  county  of  ^'onterxel,  npon  ft  similar  plan,  with  regard 
to  tfie  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  intended  to  insure  to  its  roenit)er8,  not  only  All  the  advymtegea 
«^HJoyed  by  common  beneAt-cIobs,  from  their  weekly  contributions,  but  to  raise  a  .fond  sufficient  to 
**naUle  those  who  attended  the  monthly  meetings  to  enjoy  aU  the  pleasures  of  one  of  Addison's  So- 
r'ui/  Convivial  Hocieticsj-ituhject,  however,  to  a  heavy  tine  for  drinking  to  excess,  beoBuse  the  entor- 
Juimnent  was  u*  be  conducted  opm  tbe  prinoiples  of  a  primitive  Xotw-JF/ait,  which  was  tB.ts^oy  wti 
things  in  vomnwn* 

ythCJjTtti' 
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*  AftKe.flntorcliitf  bttsioets  of  this  society  was  to  study,  pbilosopb^  and  poiemit  ditinity,  and 
debate  on  the  difference  of  religious  opinions,  in  brotherly  love  \  so  ancient  and  modern  controversy 
was  to  be  introduced,  and,  of  course,  candidates,  of  any  religious  denomination,  admitted  as  mem- 
tiers  of  this  philosophical  society.  But  in  order  that  religious  controversv  should  not  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  general  good  humour  of  the  members,  all  personal  reflections  or  invectives,  tart  or 
«our  expressions,  harsh  severe  speeches,  with  every  other  impropriety  of  conduct,  either  by  word^ 
look,  or  gesture,  contrary  to  patience,  meekness,  and  humility,  were  punishable  by  fines  and  penal* 
lies ;  and  for  non-compliance,  the  delinquentiS  were  either  to  be  sent  to  Tuyentry,  or  excluded. 

♦*  The  resolution  entered  into  of  Uvingin  brotherlv  1  jve,  in  the  same  matmer^is  we  conceive  an- 
gels would  live,  were  they  to  sojourn  with  men,  and  the  liberal  and  rational  plan  upon  which  this 
society  was  founded,  gathered  to  it  upwards  of  five  hundred  members  *,  upon  which  a  resolution 
was  made,  that  no  speaker  should  harangoe' more  than  five  minutes  at  one  time,  supposing  any 
other  member  arose  to  speak.  Hence  arose  the  necessity  for  disputants  to  conclude  thfir  debates  in 
writing,  with  references  to  antbors,  who  bad  written  upon  the  subject,  in  order  for  the  society  U> 
deliver  their  opinions  upon  the  question  under  consideration. 

**  These  debates,  papers,  and  references  to  books,  disclosed  to  the  members  (as  their  minds  be- 
came more  and  more  enlightened)  a  variety  of  indirect  roads  and  bypaths,  in  the  exploring  of 
which  they  lost  themselves ;  for,  however  firmly  they  were  united  in  acts  of  brotherly  conformity  In 
the  service  of  one  comqion  Lord,  they  gradually  returned  to  their  old  customs — some  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  family  gwU—a  few  to  the  service  of  their  own  go<U~-olhers  paid  obedience  to  an  «n- 
hnown  god— hut  most  neglected  the  service  o(  every  god. 

^  This  will  account  for  the  gradual  desertion  of  members,  and  the  apparent  necessity  of  permit 
ting  this  once  famous  society  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  benefit-club,  which  is  now  kept  together  by 
a  freehold  estate  (of  twenlv  pounds  per  annum  neat)  purchased  by  the  President,  from  the  surplus 
contributions  of  members.*^ 

**  You  formed  a  scheme,"  says  Toplady  to  Mr.  Wesley,  "of  collecting  as  many  perfect  ones  as  you 
«ould  to  live  under  one  roof.  A  number  of  these  fiowers  were  accordinglv  transplanted,  from  some 
of  your  nursery  beds,  to  the  hot-bouse.  And  an  hot-house  it  soon  proved.  For,  would  we  believe 
ill  the  sinless  people  quarrelled  in  a  short  time,  at  so  violent  a  rate,  that  you  found  yourself  forced 
to  disband  the  whole  regiment.^— Topladi/'s  Worksy  vol.  v.  p.  342. 

Does  thisaUade  to  the  Burnham  Socie^  ? 

NOTE  XXVI.    Page  164. 
WkUeJkld. 

The  device  upon  Whltefield's  seal  was  a  wln^d  lieart  soaring  above  the  glebe,  and  the  motto 
Mtra  pttamus.  The  seal  appears  to  have  been  circular,  and  coarsely  cut.  A  broken  impressicm  is 
anon  an  original  letter  of  his  in  my  possession,  (cv  which  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Laing,  the  booksello*, 
Of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  William  Mason  writes  from  Newburyport,  near  Boston,  to  the  Gospel  Magazine,  and  contra- 
dicts '*'  an  account  which  was  prevalent  in  London  a  few  years  pest,  and  asserted  with  direct  j^ocn- 
tivity  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine  f  namely,  '^  that  the  body  of  the  late  Bev.  Mr.  George  Whitefieki, 
buried  in  this  port,  was  entire  and  uneomipted.  From  whence  such  a  falsehood  could  have  arisen^ 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  About  five  year^  past,  (he  writes  in  1801,)  a  few  friends  were  permitted 
to  open  the  tomb  wherein  the  remains  of  that  precious  servant  of  Christ  were  interred.  After  some 
difiicultv  in  opening  the  coffin,  we  found  the  fiesh  totally  consumed.  The  gown,  cassock,  and  band, 
with  which  he  was  buried,  were  almost  the  same  as  if  Just  put  into  the  coffin.  I  mention  this  par- 
ticular as  a  cautiou  to  editors,  especially  of  a  religious  work,  to  avoid  the  marvellous,  particularly 
ivhen  there  is  no  foundation  for  their  assertions." 

The  report,  though  it  was  as  readily  accredited  by  many  persons  as  the  invention  of  a  saint^s 
body  would  be  in  a  Catholic  country,  seems  not  to  have  originated  in  any  intention  to  deceive, 
fiume  person  writing  from  America,  says,  "  One  of  the  preachers  told  roe,  the  body  of  Mr.  White- 
field  was  not  yet  putrified.  But  several  other  corpses  are  Just  in  the  same  state  at  Newbuiyport, 
owing  to  vast  quantities  of  nitre  with  .which  the  earth  there  aliounds." 

Whitefield  is  said  to  have  preached  eighteen  thousand  sermons  during  the  thirty-four  years  of 
his  ministry.  The  calculation  was  made  from  a  memorandum-book  in  which  he  ndted  down  the 
times  and  places  of  his  preaching.    This  would  be  something  more  than  ten  sermons  a  week. 

Wesley  tells  us  himself  (Jouriud,  xlii.  p.  131.)  that  he  preached  about  eight  hundred  sermons  in  a 
year.  In  fifty-three  years,  reckoning  firom  the  time  of  his  return  from  America,  this  would  amount 
to  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  the  hundred*  in  this 
sum  were  not  written  discourses. 

Collier  says,  that  Dr.  Litchfield,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  ThameS-«trf>et,  London,  who  died  in  1447, 
left  three  thousand  and  eighty-three  sermons  in  his  own  hantlr^Eccl.  Must,  vol  ii.  p.  187. 
NOTE  XXVn.    Page  168. 
Conferenct  with  the  CalvmuU* 

"  I  was  at  Bristol,*'  says  Mr.  Badcock,  ^  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shirley,  by  the  order  of  my  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon, called  him  (Mr.  Wesler)  to. a  public  account  for  certain  expressions  which  he  had  uttcr«d 
in  some  charge  to  his  clergy,  which  savoured  too  much  of  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good 
works.  Various  speculations  were  formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  would  evade  the 
charge.  Few  conjectured  right ;  but  all  seemed  to  agree  in  one  thine,  and  that  was,  that  he  would, 
some  how  or  other,  baffle  his  antagonist:  and  baffle  him  he  did  \  as  Mr.  Shirley  afterwards  confess- 
ed in  a  very  lamentable  pamphlet,  which  he  published  on  this  redoubted  controversy.  In  the  crisis 
of  the  dispute,  I  heard  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  was  one  of  Whltefield's  successors,  express  his 
swsplcioB  of  the  event',  for,  says  he,  <*  I  know  him  of  old :  he  is  an  eel ;  take  him  where  you  will,  he 
will  slip  through  your  fingers."— iV^Jc&o/«'«  AMcdotea^  vol.  v.  p.  224. 
NOTE  XXVm.  Page  160. 
Bcrridge  ofEvtrton, 

This  person  (wlio  was  of  Glare  Hall)  called  himself  a  riding  pedlar,  because  be  used  to  ny,  his 
master  employed  him  to  serve  near  forty  shops  in  the  country,  besides  bis  own  parish. 

If  the  Poems  in  the  Gospel  Magazine,  with  the  signature  of  Old  Everton,  are  his,  as  I  suppose 
fhem  to  be,  the  following  slanderous  satire  upon  Mr.  Wesley  must  be  ascribed  to  him  j  for  it  c 
evidently  firom  the  same  hand  :<— 
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Tie  Serpent  and  Oe  F«r ;  or^  an  Intercino  hftmetn  vtd  tfiek  and  M  Jokn. 

There's  a  fox  who  rcsidetfa  bard  bjr, 

The  mpit  perfect,  and  holy  and  dj, 
That  e*cr  tarn'd  a  cnat,  or  conul  pilfer  and  lie. 

Ai  this  reverend  Reynard  one  day, 

Sat  thinking  what  fame  next  to  play, 
<M  Nick  came  a  seas-'nable  visit  to  pay. 

O,  your  servant,  my  friend,  quoth  th«>  pries^. 

Though  you  carry  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
I  never  sImiok  paws  with  a  weleomer  guesU 

Many  thaaks,  holy  man,  cried  the  fiend, 

Twas  beeaase  you^re.  my  very  good  friend. 
That  I  dropt  in  with  yoo  a  few  momeuts  to  nenll. 
JOHN. 

Toor  kindness  requited  shall  be; 

There^s  tfaeCalvinist-Methodists^  see, 
WhoVe  eternally  troublous  to  you  and  to  me. 

Now  1*11  stir  up  the  hounds  of  the  whort 

That^  caird  icmrlft^  to  wornr  them  tore, 
And  then  nnst  *em  in  Gmithfield,  like  Bonner  oTyoiVk* 

O,  a  meal  of  the  Galvlnist  brood 

WiU  do  my  old  stomach  more  eood. 
Than  a  sheep  to  a  wolf  that  is  starvmg  for  food* 
JOHN. 

When  Americas  conqoer'd,  yov  know, 

(Till  then  we  mast  leave  them  to  crow,) 
FU  work  up  our  mien  to  strike  an  home-blow. 
NICK. 

An  excellent  plan,  could  yoo  do  it ; 

But  if  all  the  inftmals  too  knew  it, 
TbcyM  be  pozzled,  like  me,  to  tell  howyou*!!  go  throngb  it 

Whenvthey  speak  against  vice  in  the  Ohneat^ 
Fll  cry  oQt,  that  they  aim  at  the  5t«f  e. 
And  the  MinUtry,  King,  and  the  Ptfliameot  bate. 
Thus  I'U  stall  act  the  oart  of  a  liar, 
Peneontion'k  blest  spirit  inspire, 
Aad  then  «  Calmly  Jddrtst^  'era  with  faggote  and  fire; 
^        NICK. 
Ay,  thatS  the  right  way  I  know  wtHi ; 
But  how  lia  wfukper/ution  can  dwell. 
Is  a  riddle,  dear  John,  that  would  puixle  all  heft. 
JOHN. 
Pish !  you  talk  like  a  doating  old  elf; 
OanH  von  see  how  it  brings  in  the  pelf; 
And  all  things  are  lawiul  that  serve  a  man's  setf* 
As  serpents,  we  ought  to  be  wise^ 
.  Is  not  self-preiervation  a  prize  i 
For  this  did  not  Jbram  the  righteous  tell  lies  * 
NIOKT 
I  perceive  you  are  sobtle,  tho'  small: 
You  have  reason,  and  scnntnre,  and  all : 
So  stilted,  you  never  can  finally  fall. 
JOHN. 
From  the  drift  of  your  latter  reflection, 
I  fear  jrou  maintain  som^  connexion 
With  the  crocodile  crew  that  believe  in  Election. 
NICK. 
By  my  troth,  I  abhor  the  whole  troop; 
With  those  heroes  I  never  could  oope: 
I  should  chuckle  to  see  'em  all  swing  in  a  rope. 
JOHN. 
Ah,  could  we  but  set  the  hind  free 
From  those  bawlers  about  the  Dtene, 
Who're  such  torments  to  you,  to  my  brother,  and  me ! 
As  for  Tfhitcfield,  I  know  it  right  well, 
He  has  sent  down  his  thousands  to  hell ; 
And,  for  aught  that  I  know,  he's  gooe  with  'em  to  dwdf. 

I  gnntf  my  friend  John,  for  *ti<  tme,   . 

That  he  was  not  so  perfect  as  yon: 
Tet  (confound  him !)  I  lost  him  for  all  I  eonU!  do. 
JOHN. 

Take  comfort !  he's  not  gone  to  gloiy ; , 

Or,  at  most,  not  above  the  Jirst  atary : 
For  none  but  the  nei^^  escape  pnrgnlory. 

At  best,  he's  in  Umbo,  Fm  sure, 

And  must  still  a  long  purging  enduvt, 
Ere,  like  me,  he's  made  sinless,  quite  ho^,  and  fHae. 
NICK* 

Such  purging  ray  Johnny  needs  none; 

Bv  your  own  mighty  works  it  is  done. 
And  tne  kingdom  of  glory  your  mffit  has  wtm. 


i 
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Thus  wnpt  in  joor  MlfHrigbfeeue  plod, 

And  self-raised  when  you  throw  on  this  clod. 
Tod  shall  mount,  and  demand  your  own  seat  like  a  god. 

Yoa  shall  not  in  paradise  waif, 

But  climb  the  third  story  with  state ; 
While  your  JVkUtfklds  and  HUis  areturnM  back  from  the  gat^ 

Old  John  never  dreamt  that  he  jieer'd  ; 

80  Nick  tumM  himself  round,  and  be  sneered, 
And  then  shrugg'd  up  his  shoulders,  and  strait  disappeared. 

The  priest,  with  a  simpering  face. 

Shook  his  hair-locks,  and  paUsM  for  a  space ; 
Then  sat  down  to  forge  lies  with  his  usual  grimace. 

Auaeultator. 
NOTE  XXIX.    Page  169. 

CmCWItMin* 

9  Some  pestilent  and  abominable  heretics  there  be,**  says  the  Catholic  Bishop  Watson,  "  that,  for 
ezcasinjg-  of  themselres,  do  accuse  Almighty  God,  and  inipntft  their  mischievous  deeds  to  Ond's 
ipredestuiatlon ;  and  would  persuade  (hat  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  were  the  author 
of  all  misdiief :  not  only  soflTering  men  to  do  evil  by  their  own  wills,  but  also  eoforcing  their  wills 
to  the  same  evil,  and  working  the  same  evil  in  them.  I  will  not  now  spend  this  little  time  (for  it 
was  near  the  end  of  his  sermon)  in  confuting  their  pestilent  and  devilish  sayings, /or  it  it  hctttr  to 
abhor  them  than  to  confute  thetnJ*—HoUome  and  Catholyke  Dortryne.  p.  124.    1558. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  two  good  stanzas  upon  this  subject  in  his  Psyche,  which'  is  one  of  the  most  ex*- 
traordinary  poems  in  this  or  In  any  other  language. 

0  no !  may  those  black  mouths  for  ever  be 

DamuM  up  with  silence  and  with  shame,  which  dare 
Father  the  foulest,  deepest  tyranny 

On  Lovers  great  God  *,  and  Deed.<i  will  make  it  clear 
From  his  own  word !  thus  renderius  him  at  ouce 
Both  Cruelty's  and  Contradiction's  Prince. 
A  prince  wliose  mocking  law  forbids,  what  yet 

Is  his  eternally-resolved  will, 
Who  woosand  tantalises  souls  to  get 
Up  into  heaven,  yet  destines  them  to  hell  -, 
Who  calls  them  forth  whom  lie  keeps  locked  iu ', 
Who  damns  the  sinner,  yet  ordains  die  sin.  . 

Canto  10.  St.  71, 73. 
In  the  Arminlan  Magazine.  Wesley  has  published  the  Kxamination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Triers. 
£o  order  to  his  intended  settlement  in  the  oflice  of  a  public  preacher  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Eutopia;  written  by  one  who  was  present  nt  the  Synod  of  Dorl.  The  nnmes  of  the  Triei-s  are  very 
much  in  John  Banyan's  style.  They  are— Dr.  Absolute,  Chairman,  Mr.  Fatality,  Mr.  Prsterition, 
Mr.  Fry-babe,0r.  Damn-man,  Mr.  Narrow  Gmce,  Mr.  Effirux,  .Wr.  loflefectihle,  Dr.  Confidence,  Dr. 
Dubious,Mr.  Meanwell,  Mr.  Simuians^  Mr.Take-o'Tnist,  Mr.  Know-liule,  and  Mr.  Impertinent. 

If  the  Ablie  Duvernet  may  he  trusted,  (a  writer  alike  liable  to  suspicion  for  his  ignorance  and  bis 
immorality,)  Janseni us  formally. asserts  in  his  Autctustinus^  tiint  there  are  certain  commandments 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obey,  aitd  that  Christ  did  nut  die  for  alL  He  refers  to  the  Paris  edition, 
vol.  ili.  pp.  108.  166. 

NOTE  XXX  Page  173. 
FUtcher'a  IllustrtaionM  of  Caivinitnu 
"  I  suppose  you  are  still  upon  your  travels.  You  come  to  the  bonlers  of  a  great  empire,  and  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  you,  is  a  man  in  an  easy  carriage  going  with  folded  arms  to  take  possession 
of  an  immense  estate,  freely  given  blm  by  the  king  of  the  country.  As  he  dies  along,  you  just 
make  out  the  motto  of  the  royal  chariot  in  which  he  dozes,—'  Free  Howard.'  Soon  after,  you  meet 
five  of  the  king^s  carts,  containing  twenty  wretches  loaded  with  irons;  and  the  motto  of  every  carl 
is,  *  Free  Ponrshment.'  You  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  exti-aordlnary  procession,  and  the 
sheriff  attending  the  execution  answers :  Know,  curious  stranger,  that  our  monafch  is  absolute  ; 
and  to  show  that  sovrreignty  is  the  prerogative  of  bis  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  is  no  terptctcr  of 
pcrfontf  he  distributes  every  day  frte  reaards  and  free  punhhmenti,  tO  a  certain  number  of  his  sub- 
jects. '■  What!  without  any  regard  to  merit  or  demerit,  by  mere  caprice  f*  Not  alto?ether  so  ;  for 
be  pitches  upon,  the  vntrst  of  men^  and  chitf  of  sinners,  and  upon  such  to  choose^  for  the  subjects  of 
bis  rewards.  (Elisha  Coles,  p.  62.)  And  tli»t  his  punishments  may  do  as  much  honour  to  fee  sove* 
reign  wrath,  as  his  bountjr  qoes  to  fret  sovereign  gracCi  he  pitches  upon  those  that  shall  be  execu- 
ted before  they  are  bom.  ^  What !  have  these  poor  creatures  in  chains  done  no  harm  f '  *  O  yes,'' 
says  the  sheriff,  *  the  king  contrived  that  their  parents  should  let  them  fall,  and  break  their  legs,  be- 
fore they  had  any  knowledge;  when  they  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  commanded  them  to  run 
a  race  with  broken  1^,  and  because  tbey  cannot  do  it,  I  am  going  to  sec  them  quartered.  Some  of 
them,  liesidcs  this,  have  been  obliged  to  fulfil  the  king's  secret  toiU  and  bring  about  hia  purposes ;  and 
they  shall  be  burned  in  vender  deep  valley,  called  Tophet^  for  their  trouble.'  You  are  shocked  at 
tlie  sheriff's  account,  and  begin  to  expostumte  with  him  about  ihefreeness  of  the  wrath  which  burns 
a  man  for  doing  the  king's  will ;  but  all  the  answer  you  can  get  from  Idni  is,  that  which  you  give  me 
ill  your  fourth  letter,  page  33,  where,  speaking  of  a  poor  reprobate,  yon  say,  '  such  an  one  is  indeed 
accomplishing  the  king's,'  you  say,  '•  God's  decree  *,'  Init  he  carries  a  dreadful  mark  in  his  forehead, 
that  such  a  decree  is,  that  he  diall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  the  country.  You  cry  out,  *  God  deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  a  monarch,  wlio  pumshs 
vrith  coerlasting  deHruction  such  as  accomplish  his  decree."  and  while  the  magistrate  intimates  that 
your  exclamation  is  a  dreadful  nuirl:,  if  not  in  your/oreAeml,  at  least  upon  yoor  tongue,  that  you 
yourself  shall  be  apprehended  against  the  next  execution,  and  made  a  public  instance  of  the  kind's 
free  wrath ;  your  blood  runs  cold  •,  you  bid  the  posUllion  turn  the  horses*,  they  gallop  for  your  life ; 
and  tbe  moment  you  get  out  of  the  dreary  land,  you  bless  God  for  your  narrow  escape."— ii'/etcAer'f 
irorfa,voLm.p.26. 

**  You  *  decry  illustrations,'  and  I  do  not  wonder  aft  it ',  for  they  carry  light  into  Babel,  where  it 
linot  desired.    Tbe  father  Of  eiforrbegetsJDiiHbiest  ami  Con/Wion.    From  Darkness  and  Confusioi^ 
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•vriagiv  CaMmknL,  «te,  "wnpplng  himwlf  up  hi  Mme  nnnenti,  which  he  hu  ttoten  from  IIm 
Trath,  decelret  the  Mttoas,  and  gets  himself  reverenced  m  a  dark  temple,  as  if  he  were  |he  yaaem 
ttnd  free  OocpeL 

"  To  brine  him  to  a  $k«me/kt  end,  we  need  not  stab  bin  with  the  dagg»r  of  *  cahanwfy^  or  put 
bim  upon  the  rack  of  peneaition,  let  him  only  be  4neffeA  oat  of  his  obscurity,  and  brotaght  un- 
masked to  open  Hgbt,  and  the  silent  beams  of  trath  wilTpierce  him  throngh !  Light  alone  wUl  toiw 
tan  bira  to  death,  as  tlie  meridian  sun  does  a  bird  of  night,  that  cannot  fly  from  thegentle  opwatios 
of  its  beams. 

**  May  the  following  iJhutfation  dart  at  least  one  luminons  beam  into  the  profound  darkness  in 
which  your  venerable  Diana  delights  to  dwell !  And  may  It  show  the  Christian  world,  timt  we  do  not 
*  dander  you,*  when  we  assert,  yon  inadyertendy  destroy  God^  law,  and  cast  the  Redeemer's  crown 
to  the  ground:  and  that  when  you  say,  *■  in  ptrfnt  of  justification,*  (and  consequently  of  condemm^ 
tion,)  '  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lawj  we  are  under  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,'  but  not  as  a  rule 
of  Judgment ;  you  might  as  well  say,  *  we  are  under  no  law,  and  consequently  no  longer  account»i> 
tale  for  our  actions.* 

"  *  The  king,'  whom  I  will  mppoH  is  in  lore  with  your  doctrines  of /ree  grooe  and  fnt  iortdk^  hy 
the  advice  of  a  predestinarian  council  andpailiamenl,  issues  out  a  Gocvel-proclamatioa,  directed  *  to 
aB  his  dear  subjects,  and  tied  people,  the  EngHak.*  By  this  evangelical  manifesto  they  are  informed, 
'that  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^  meritorious  intercession,  and  perfect  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  England,  all  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  breaking  of  those  uws  are  now  abolished  with 
respect  to  Englishmen  y  that  his  ms^esty  tVeelv  pardons  all  his  subjects,  who  have  been,  are,  or  shaO 
he  guilty  of  adultery,  murder,  or  treason :  that  all  their  crimes  *  past,  present,  and  to  come,  are 
for  ever  and  for  ever  cancelled  *,'  that  nevertheless,  his  loving  subjects,  who  remain  strangers  to 
their  iHivlleges,  shall  still  he  served  with  sham-warrants  according  to  law,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  till  they  have  learned  to  plead,  they  are  Englishmen^  (1.  e.  elect :)  ftnd.  then,  they  shall  also 
set  at  defiance  all  legalists  *,  that  is,  all  those  who  shall  dare  to  deal  with  them  according  to  law: 
and  that,  excepting  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned /«^  prosecution  of  his  chosen  people,  none  of 
them  shall  ever  be  molested  for  the  breach  of  any  law. 

<*  By  the  same  supreme  authority  it  is  likewise  enacted,  that  all  the  laws  shall  continne  in  force 
•gainst  foreigners,  (i.  e.  reprobates,)  whom  the  Ring  and  the  Prince  hate  with  everiastittg  hatred, 
and  to  whom  they  have  agreed  never  to  show  mercy :  that  accordingly  tbey  shall  be  prosecuted  to 
Hie  utmost  rigour  of  every  statute,  tfll  they  are  all  hanged  or  burned  out  of  the  way :  and  that,  sm>- 


MnglisMnen, 

**  Moi^over,  his  Majesty,  who  loves  order  and  harmony,  charges  bis  loving  subjects  to  condder 
«Ml  the  statutes  of  Eng^nd,  which  are  in  force  again^  foreigners,  as  very  good  rules  of  KJz,  for 
the  English,  which  they  shall  do  roell  to  follow,  but  better  tp  break ;  because  every  breacb  of  those 
rules  will  work /or  their  goody  amdmaks  themsing  louder  the  fwiUktaioenof  the  king,  the  goodness  of 
the  mrince,  and  the  sweetness  of  this  Grospeloproclamation." 

**  Again,  as  nothing  is  so  displeasing  to  the  king  as  Wo/tCy,  which  he  hates  even  more  than  extopb 
tion  and  whoredom*,  lest  any  of  his  deai-  people,  wholiave  acted  the  part  of  &  sttiunpet,  robbeiv 
murderer,  or  traitor,  should,  through  tite  remains  of  their  inbred  corruption,  and  ridiculoas  legolityf 
mourn  too  deeply  for  breaking  some  of  their  rules  of  It/e,  our  gracious  monarch  solemnhr  aaniret 
them,  ibat  though  he  highly  disapproves  of  adultery  and  murder,  yet  these  breaches  of  ru/es  an  not 
worse  in  his  sight  than  a  wandering  tliought  in  speaking  to  him,  or  a  moment's  dulness  in  his  service : 
that  robbers,  therefore,  and  traitors,  adulterers,  and  murderers,  who  are  free  born  £ngiN»A«ien,need 
not  at  all  be  uneasy  about  losing  his  royal  favour ;  this  being  utterly  imposslUe,  because  they  alwa|» 
stand  complete  in  the  honesty,  loyalty,  chastity,  and  charity  of  the  ~  '- 


"  Moreover,  because  the  king  changes  not,  whatever  lengths  the  English  go  on  in  immorality,  ke 
will  always  look  upon  them  as  his  plcasaiU  chUdren^  his  clear  M«p2e,  and  men  after  kH  own  heerrt :  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  whatsoever  lengths  foreigners  go  in  pious  morality,  his  gracious  mi^esty  k4e- 
termined  still  to  consider  them  as  hypocrites,  vessels  ofzerath,  and  cursedeKiidren^or  whom  it  reserved  tke 
blackness  of  darkness  for  ever  ;  because  he  always  views  them  completely  guilty,  and  absolutely  con- 
demned in  a  certain  robe  of  unrighteousness,  woven  thousands  of  years  ago  by  one  of  their  ances- 
< 'TLi.  A,^^Ae,,t  , i..j;.*4-  ■utJ^.^^t *..  k^.u  «i L.  j:.  ^ <  ' ..i.r_  ij_  ! ..^sj. J  i_ 


the  English  are  informed,  that  if  any  of  them,  were  he  to  come  over  from  Geneva  itself.  shaU  dan 
to  insinuate,  that  his  most  gracious  gospel- prochiraatien  b  not  according  to  equity^  moralitr  and 
godliness,  the  first  Englishman  that  meets  hini,  shall  have  full  leave  to  brand  bim  as  a  pai^  without 
Judge  or  j  ury^n  the  forehead  or  on  the  back,as  he  thinks  bestj  and  that,ttll  he  Is  further  proceeded  with 
according  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law.  the  chosen  people  shall  be  informed,  in  the  Gosn^ 
Magazine,  to  beware  of  him,  as  a  man  '  who  scatters  firebrands,  arrows,  and  deaths'  and  nuSkes 
wniversal  havoc  of  ewry  article  of  this  sweet  gospel-procbimation.  Given  at  Geneva,  and  signed  by 
four  of  his  mi^jesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  for  the  predestinarian  department" 

John  Calvin,  Dr«  Crisp, 

The  Author^  P.  O.  RowIandHill. 

F^to^'s  ITorfa,  vol.  flS.  page  2691 
NOTE  XXXI.    Page  173. 
Afnduiamsmde9ara>edhythe  Calvinists* 
«  Scarce  had  our  first  parents  made  their  appearance,  when  Satan,  the  frH  ^rmtnton,  began  to 
preach  the  pernicious  doetriue  of  free  will  to  them;  wbich  so  pleased  the  old  gentleman  and  hit 
hdy,  that  they  (lll^e  thousands  of  their  foolish  oflspring  in  this  our  day)  adhered  to  the  deceltAil 
news,  embraced  it  cordially,  disobeyed  the  command  or  their  Maker;  and  by  so  «ioing,  launched 
thrir  whole  posterity  into  a  cloud  of  miseries  and  ills.    But  some,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  say. 
that  Arminianism,  though  an  error,  cannot  be  the  root  6f  aU  other  errors  j  to  which  I  answer,  that  ft 
it  first  originated  in  Satan,  then  I  ask,  from  whence  springs  any  error  or  evil  in  the  world  f  Surely 
Satan  must  be  the  first  moving  cause  of  all  evils  that  ever  did,  do  now,  or  ever  will,  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  world:  Consequently  he  was  the  first  propagator  of  that  cursed  doctrine  above 
mentioned.   jSeoce  Arminianism  begat  Popeiy,  and  Popery  begat  Methodism,  and  Methodism  begat 
Moderate  CalyinUm,  and  Moderate  Calvinism  begat  Baxterianism.  and  Baxterianism  begat  Untta- 
riaaino,  and  CnlMuifenism  begat  Arianitm,  and  Arianism  begirt  tJniversalism,  and  UnHemlisa 
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|«fWt  tMnr  ttd  IMfm  tegat  Atbrinot  ani  Uviac  aad  dyin  ia  the  eaAnMMBMt  of  everr of 
Ihe  above  tvm  or  iiyiu,  where  Okrist  is,  tbey  never  can  4»>mc.  Thns  I'Oonaider  that  ArmiQiannm 
li  the  original  of  all  the  pemieioiu  doctrines  that  are  propagated  in  the  world,  and  Destrucdonim 
Will  eloee  the  whole  of  them."— Gmjk/  Meurazine,  1807,  p.  16. 

<*  Of  the  two  (says  Uant4ngton  the  S.  6.)  I  would  rather  be  a  Deist  than  an  Arminian ;  for  an  estai- 
lUshed  0eist  sears  his  own  conscience,  so  that  he  goes  to  hell  in  the  easy  chair  of  inseusibility  *,  but 
tfie  Arminiaa  who  wages  war  with  open  eyes  against  the  sovereignty  of  God,  fights  most  of  his 
hattles  in  the  verv  fears  and  horrors  of  bell.'*— £fun<-tnf(on'«  fFarkt,  vol.  i.  p.  863. 

<*  Tlie  sons  of  bondage,**  says  a  red  hot  Antinomian,  who  siens  himself  Rufus,  "  like  Satan  and 
his  eamp9€an^  are  uosatlMed  with  slavery  themselves,  unless  Aey  can  entice  others  into  the  same 
dilemma.  They  are  for  ever  ffM'ging  their  accursed  fetters  for  the  sons  of  God  in  the  hut  flames  of 
Sinai's  fiery  vengeance }  and  in  the  hypocritical  age  of  the  nineteenth  century,  pour  forth  whole 
troops  of  work-mongers,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  iif odcrote  CtUvinitU,  who,  under  sua 
IhcrediUe  profession  of  sanctity,  lie  in  wait  to  deceive ;  and  by  their  much  ftAr  speeches  entrap  tha 
ttnwary  pilgrims  into  the  domains  of  Doubting  castle,  binding  them  within  those  solitary  rains  to 
<be  legal  drudgery  of  embracing  the  moral  or  preceptive  law,  as  the  rule  of  their  lives." 

Upon  the  sul^ect  of  election,*  there  is  a  tremendous  rant  by  a  writer  who  calls  himself  £bene«er. 

**  Before  sin  can  destroy  any  one  of  God's  elect  It  mttst  change  the  word  of  truth  into  a  lie— strip 
Je«is  Cluist  of  all  his  merit— render  his  blood  inefficaeloua— pollute  his  righleousness^contaminate 
his  nature— conquer  bis  omnipotence— cast  him  from  his  throne— and  sink  him  in  the  abyss  of  per- 
dition ;  it  must  turn  the  love  of  God  Into  hatred-^nullify  the  council  of  the  Most  High— destroy  the 
everlasting  covenant— and  make  void  the  oath  of  Jehovah— nay,  it  must  raise  discord  amongst  the 
divine  attii^ates— make  Father,  Son ,  and  Spirit,  unfaithful  to  each  other,  and  set  them  at  variance-- 
elMttge  the  divine  nature— wrest  the  sceptre  from  the  baud  of  the  Almighty— dethrone  him— and 
mrt  a  period  to  his  existence.  Till  it  has  dope  all  this,  we  boldly  sav  unto  the  redeemed,  fear  not. 
for  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  t  neither  be  diimayed,  for  you  shall  not  be  confounded."— Omsm 
4r<Vw«^ltl04,p.287. 

170TE  XXXIL    Page  180. 
Young  Grinukav}. 

**  He  too,**  says  iSr.  Wesley,  **  Is  now  gone  into  eternity  1  So,  in  a  few  years,  the  fiunily  is  extinct 
I  preached  in  a  meadow,  near  the  house,  to  a  numerous  congregation ;  and  we  sang  with 
one  heart- 
Let  sickness  blast  and  death  devour, 

If  Heaven  will  recompense  our  pains ; 
Perish  the  grass,  and  fade  the  fiower. 
Since  firm  the  word  of  God  remains. 

NOTEXXXin.    Page  235. 
fFuJejf's  Doctrine  conoemmg  Rieku. 

Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Wesley  has  preserved  a  fine  anecdote.  *•  Beware,**  he  says,  <*  of  forming  a 
hasty  Judgment  ooncemlng  the  fortune  of  others.  There  may  be  secrets  in  the  situation  of  a  per- 
son, which  few  but  God  are  acquainted  with.  Some  years  since,  I  told  a  gentleman.  Sir,  I  am  afraid 
r>tt  are  covetdus.  He  asked  me.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  fears  f  I  answered,  A  year  ago,  when 
made  a  collection  for  the  expense  of  rmeiring  tbe  Foundry,  you  subscribed  five  guineas.  At 
the  subscription  madetitis  year,  you  subscribed  only  half  a  guinea.  He  made  no  reply  -,  but  after  a 
time  asked.  Pray,  Sir,  answer  me  a  question :— why  do  you  livcupon  potatoes,  (I  did  so  between 
three  and  four  years.)  I  replied.  It  has  much  conduced  to  my  health.  He  answered,  I  believe  it 
has.  Qttt  did  you  notdo  it  likewise  to  save  money  f  I  said,  I  did,  for  what  I  save  from  my  own 
meat,  will  feed  another  that  else  would  have  none. —But,  Sir,  said  he,  if  this  be  your  motive,  you 
may  save  much  more.  I  know  a  man  that  goes  to  the  market  at  the  beginning  of  every  week. 
There  he  buys  a  pennyworth  of  parsnips,  which  he  boils  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  parsnips 
ferve  him  for  food,  and  the  water  for  drink  the  ensuing  week,  so  his  meat  and  drink  together  cost 
him  only  a  penny  a  week.  This  he  constantly  did,  though  be  had  then  two  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
Co  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  before  he  knew  God  !— And  this  was  he,  whom  I  had  set 
down  for  a  covetous  man.** 

Tothis  affecting  anecdote,  I  adtj^an  extract  firom  Wesley*s  Journal,  relating  to  the  sulflect  of 

« In  the  evening  one  sat  behind  me  la  the  pulpit  at  Bristol,  who  was  one  of  our  first  masters  at 
Kingswood.  A  little  afler  he  left  the  school,  he  likewise  left  the  society.  Riches  then  flowed  In 
iqwn  him  •,  with  which,  having  no  relations,  Mr.  Spencer  designed  to  do  much  good— after  hit 
death.  But  CM  §aid  unto  Mm,  Thau  fttol  i  Two  hours  afWrlie  died  intestate,  and  left  all  his 
money  to  be  scrambled  for. 

«  Aeader !  if  you  h^ve  not  done  it  already,  nidfc«  yoar  rtiHl  before  vm  j ^•ep.»»-Journal,  xix.  8. 

I  know  a  pcnoo,  who  upon  reading  this  passage  took  the  advice. 
NOTE  XXXIV.    Psg«  231. 
The   Covenant, 

If  proof  were  wantlngto  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  have  advanced  of  the  peiHons  teodencrof 
this  fanatical  practice.  William  Huntington,  S.  S.  a  personage  sufBciendy  notorlons  to  his  day, 
would  be  an  unexceptionable  evidence.  He  thus  relates  his  own  case,  in  bis  **  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
taken  by  Prayer.** 

**  Having  ffot  a  little  book  that  a  person  had  lent  me,  which  recommended  vows  to  be  made  to  God, 
I  accordingly  stripped  myself  naked,  to  make  a  vow  to  the  Almighty,  if  he  would  enable  me  to  cast 
myself  upon  him.  Thus  I  bound  my  soul  with  numerous  ties,  and  wept  over  every  part  of  tha 
written  covenant  which  this  book  contained.  These  I  read  naked  on  my  knees,  and  vowed  tn  peiw 
form  all  the  conditions  that  were  therein  proposed.  Having  made  this  oovenant,  I  went  to  bed, 
wept,  and  praved  the  greatest  part  of  that  night,  and  arow  in  the  morning  pregnant  with  aH  the 
wretched  resolutions  of  fallen  nature.  I  now  manfully  engaged  the  woriU,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
In  my  own  strength ;  and  I  had  bound  mvself  up  with  so  many  promised  conditions,  that,  if  I  foUed 
in  one  point,  I  was  gone  for  ever,  according  to  the  tenor  of  my  own  covenant,  provided  that  God 
should  deal  witii  me  according  to  ray  sins,  and  reward  me  according  to  mineinuittity. 

*•  But  before  Uie  week  was  out,  I  broke  through  aU  these  engagements,  and  fell  deeper  into  thf 
•owels  of  despair  than  ever  I  had  been  before.  And  now,  seemingly,  all  was  gone*.  I  ewve  op 
in^cr,  aadsesretly  wished  to  he  in  hell,  tibalX  might  ka»W  the  wmttof  it;  and  be  deHmedlM 
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the  fear  of  worse  10  come.  TwasiM>w«^B«em|i«edtol>ellevetimf  Cli«i«i8iiolNd,ndvUhedtt 
dwte  in  with  the  temptailoo,  and  bean  established  or  confirmed  atheist-,  for  I  knew,  if  Cb«re  wasai 
God,  that  I  must  be  iiamoed ;  therefore  I  laboured  to  credit  the  templalioii,  and  fix  It  firm  in  n^ 
heart.    But,  ala« !  f  aid  I,  how  can  I  ?  If  I  credit  this,  I  mast  disbellere  my  own  existence,  a&d  dis-. 

SDte  myself  oat  of  common  sense  and  feeling,  for  I  am  in  hell  afaready.  There  is  no  feeUng  in  he|i 
ut  what  1  have  an  earnest  of*  Hell  is  a  place  where  mercy  never  comes :  I  have  a  sense  of  none. 
It  is  a  separation  from  God :  I  am  without  God  in  the  world.  It  is  a  hopeless  state:  I  have  no  hope. 
It  b  to  feel  the  burthen  of  sin  •  I  am  barthened  as  ranch  as  mortal  can  he.  It  is  to  feel  the  taa&M 
of  conscience :  I  fed  them  aU  the  day  long.  It  is  to  be  a  companion  for  devils :  I  am  harassed  wiA 
them  from  roomia|r  till  nigrbt.    It  is  to  meditate  distractedly  on  an  endless  eternity ;  I  am  already 


enpiged  in  thit .    It  is  to  sin  and  rebel  against  God :  I  do  it  perpetually.    It  is  to  reflect  upon  part 

madness  and  foUyj  tbto  is  the  daily  employ  of  my  mind.    It  is  to  labour  mider  God's  unmixed 

wrath  5  this  I  feel  continually.    It  is  to  lieundsr  the  tormenting  sceptre  of  everlastmg  d^ :  thm  ^ 

Is  already  begun.    Alas !  to  believe  there  is  no  Ood,  is  Ukc  persuadfaig  myself  that  I  am  ia  a  state 

of  annihilation.*'— HHiift'ni^fmV  IToHb,  vd).  L  p<  1 98. 

NOTE  XXXV.    Page  233. 
The  yaiac  of  a  good  CoHsdewx, 

Upon  this  subject  the  Methodist  Magazine  affords  a  good  ittustration.  A  poor  Coraishman,  Johii 
Kile  by  name,  bad  been  what  is  called  under  conviction  twelve  months,-^n  a  deplorable  state,  walk- 
iug  disconsolate,  while  bis  brethren  were  enjoying  their  iustification.  One  night,  gomg  Into  hm 
fields,  he  detected  one  of  his  neigbbouiis  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  turnips,  and  brouglit  the  ctdpnt 
quietly  into  the  house  with  tbe  sack  which  he  had  nearly  filled.  He  made  him  emp^  ^^^^^^ 
see  if  any  of  his  seed  turnips  were  there,  and  finding  two  or  three  large  ones  which  he  had  intend* 
ed  to  reserve  for  that  purpose,  he  laid  them  aside,  bade  the  man  put  tbe  rest  mtothe  sack  agaia^ 
helped  him  to  hiy  it  on  his  back,  and  told  him  to  take  them  home,  and  if  at  any  time  he  was  in  du- 
tress,  to  come  and  ask  and  he  should  have  j  but  he  exhorted  him  to  steal  no  more.  Then  shatanff 
him  by  the  hand,  he  said,  I  forgive  you,  and  may  God  for  Christ's  sake  do  the  same.  What  elfe«. 
thU  had  upon  the  thief  h  not  stated ;  bat  John  Nile  was  that  night  **  filled  with  a  dear  evldenoe  of 
pardoning  love,  with  an  assurance,  that  having  forgiven  his  brother  his  trespasses,  hM  i^veniy 
Father  also  had  fonriven  him."— Did  the  feeling  proceed  from  his  faith,  or  his  good  works  f 

«  Tbe  Scriptures,"  says  Priestley,  "  uniformly  i nstruct  us  to  j udge  of  ourselves  and  othersy  not  by  ; 

Uncenain  and  undescribablc  feelings,  but  by  evident  actmns.  As  our  Saviour  says*  *6sr  tknrfntUt 
ahull  ye  know  men.'  For  where  a  man's  conduct  is  not  only  occasionally,  but  uniformly  right,  the 
principle  upon  which  he  acts  must  be  good.  Indeed  the  only  reason  why  we  value  go^  mlneim. 
IS  on  account  of  their  uniform  operation  in  producing  good  conduct.  This  is  the  enojana  the  princi- 
ple is  only  tlie  means."— P»ic/ace  to  Original  Litters  by  Wesley  and  his  Frievdt. 

MR.  WESLEY'S  EPITAPHS.  ] 

ON  THE  TOMB-&T0NE. 

To  the  Memei7  of  I 

The  Venerable  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  ' 

Late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

This  Great  Light  arose  ] 

(By  the  singular  Providence  of  God)  i 

Tp  enlighten  these  Nations 
And  to  rrrwe,  enforce^  and  defend,  | 

The  Pure,  Apostolkal  Doctrines  and  Practices  of  l 

The  Primitive  Church-;  , 

Which  he  continued  to  do,  by  his  Writings  and  his 
Labours, 
For  more  than  half  a  century  s  ! 

And,  to  his  inexpressible  Joy,  I 

Ifot  only  beheld  their  influence  extending,  I 

And  their  Efficacy  witnessed,  , 

In  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  Many  Thousands,  \ 

As  wdl  in  the  Western  World  as  in  these 
Kingdoms :  • 
But  nhoy  far  above  all  human  Power  or  Expectations 
Lived  to  see  Provision  made  by  tbe  singular  Qrttce  of 

God  < 

For  their  Oontinuanee  and  Establishment, 
To  the  Joy  of  Future  Generations ! 
Header,  if  thou  art  constrained  to  bless  the  InstrumenV 

Give  God  the  Glory! 

After  hftving  languished  affo}  days,  he  at  length  Jinishef. 

his  Cowse  and  his  Life  together  ',  gloriously 

triumphing  over  t}eath,  March  %  An, 

Dom.  1791,  in  the  Eighty-eighth  Year 

IN  THE  CHAPEL. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  I 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A.  I 

Some  time  Fellow  of  Lincol  n  College,  Oiford. 

A  Man,  in  Learning  and  sincere  Piety, 

Scarcely  inferior  to  any : 

tn  Zeal,  Ministerial  Labours,  and  extensive  Usefulness^ 

Superior  (perhaps)  to  all  Men 

Since  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

ItegRPdIesR  of  Fatigue,  personal  Danger,  and  Disgrace, 

He  wenfont  into  the  highways  and  hedges. 

Calling  Sinners  to  Repentance,  ' 

And  preaching  the  Oespel  of  Peacc^ 
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Be  was  the  fMmdcr  of  «be  MbrArnKK  Bodecles ; 

The  PatfOB  and  Frieiul  of  tbe'  I.mr-Pr«achen, 

By  whose  aid  he  extended  the  Flan  of  Itineftuit  Preachia{t 

Tbrott^h  €lreat  Britain  and  Ireland) 

The  West  Indies  and  America, 

With  aaexttropIedSoAscess. 
He  was  born  June  iVth,  1703, 
And  died  March  2d«  1791, 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  of  Eternal  Life, 
Through  the  Atonenic<ntand  Mediation  of  a  Cradi&ed  SaTioor. 
He  was  sisty-five  years  in  the  Ministryj 
And  fif^-'two  an  Itineritnt  Preacher : 
fie  lived  to  see  in  these  Kingdoms  only, 
About  three  hundred  Itinerant, 
And  a  thousand  Load  Preachers, 
Raised  up  from  the  midst  of  hil^own  People; 
And  eigh^r  thousand  Persons,  in  the  Societies  under  his  care.' 
His  ifame  will  ever  be  bad  in  grateful  Remembrance 
by  all  who  rejoicfe  in  tbe  universal  Spread 
Of  the  Gospel  of  <3brist. 
Sell  Deo  Gloria. 
Not  long  after  Mr.  WesIey^s  deatfi  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled,  An  Impartial  Review  of 
Ids  Life  and  Writings.    Two  Love  Letters  were  inserted  as  having  been  written  by  him  to  a  young 
lady  in  his  elgbty-first  year ;  and,  **  to  prevent  aU  suspicion  of  their  authenticity,"  tbe  author  decla- 
red that  tbe  ori^nat  letters,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Wesley,  were  thjen  in  his  possession,  and  tliat 
Uiey  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  would  cAll  at  a  given  place  to  examine 
them.    «  With  this  declaration,"  says  Mr»  Drew,  ^  many  were  satisfied  *,  but  many  who  continued 
incredulous,  actually  called,    Unfortunately,  however,  they  always  happened  to  call,  eiUier  whea 
She  author  was  eneaged,  or  when  he  was  from  home,  or  when  these  original  letters  were  lent  ftir 
the  inspection  of  oOicts!  It  so  happened,  that  though  they  were  always  open  to  examinaUon,  they 
could  never  be  seen."    In  the  year  180 J,  however,  the  author,  a  Mr.  J.  Collet,  wrote  to  Dr.  CokCf 
confessing  that  he  had  written  the  letters  himself,  and  that  most  of  the  pretended  facts  in  the  pam- 
phlet were  equally  fictitious. 

The  £x-Bisbop  Qregoire  has  inserted  one  of  these  forged  letters  in  his  History  of  the  Religious 
Beets  of  the  last  Century.  .  He  reckons  among  tbe  Methodists  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who,  he  says,  has 
defended  the  principles  of  Methodism  in  bis  writings,  and  lepocte  Sir  Richard  Hilly  Baronntt  But 
the  most  amusing  specimen  of  the  Ex-Bishop*s  accuracy  is,  where  enumerating  among  tbe  contro- 
verted snl)|ect6  of  the  last  century.  La  Rtforme  du  Symbole  Athanasicnj  he  adds,  a  cttte  ditcussion  se 
rattackc  U  Controverse  Blagdonieune  tntre  U  cure  de  Blagdon^  pres  de  Bristol,  et  Miu  Hannah 
More, 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

CONCERNING  MR.  WESLEY'S  FAMILY. 

ttARfnot  oiriEW  WEStEY  is  said  to  have  been  the  fanatical  minister  of  Chnrmouth,  in  i>on6tw 
^^^^M^^^  deliverini  Lord  WUmol  and  Charles  It  to  their  enemies. 

L«fd  Gta^nddo's  account,  however,  differs  from  this;  he  says  that  the  man  was  a  weaver,  and  bad 
been  a  soldier;  but  Mr.  Wesley  had  received  a  University  education. 

Samuel  Wesley,  the  elder,  was  a  student  in  a  dissenting  academy,  kept  by  Mr.  Veal,  at  Stepney  > 
anl  M^r^ng  to  &  Dunton,  was  "educated  upon  charity"  there ;  an  invidious  expression,  mean- 
in?  nSne  more  than  that  the  friends  of  his  parents  assisted  in  giving  bira  an  educauon  which  hu 
ISfthS  cSfwSrt  have  afforded.  He  distinguished  himself  there  by  his  fadlity  m  versUying ;  and. 
SteySr  after  hiVremoval  to  Oxfoid,  published  a  volume  entitled,  «  Maggots,  or  poems  on  several 
KcS Sever  tefor^bandled."  A  ilbimsical  rK«rtFait  of  '^If^i^^yj^^^'f^i^l^^^ 
presenting  him  writing  at  a  table,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  with  a  maggbt  on  his  forehead :  undeir- 
oeath  are  these  words  ;~ 

In  's  own  defence  the  author  writes, 
Because,  when  this  foul  maggot  bites, 

He  ne'er  can  rest  in  quiet. 
Which  makes  him  make  so  sad  a  face, 
He'd  beg  your  worship  or  your  grace 
Unsight,  unseen  to  buy  it 

It  was  by  the  profits  of  this  work,  and  by  composing  elegies,  epitanhs,  ^^  e^thalamiums,  for  hte 
friend  John  DftSton,  who  traded  in  these  articles,  and  kept  a  stocky  ^^?Jf^J  ^^LS^s^J' 
Wesley  supported  himself  at  Oxford;  not  as  I  have  erroneously  slated,  (after  Dr.  Whitehead)  bv 
•K^  !>-  iLvi^lTin  tfcp  Ttnivershv  itself.  «  He  usually  wrote  too  fast,"  says  Dunton,  «  to  wnte  welL 
r^'ihut^c^^lsli^^^^  by  two  thfrds  to  be  well  ^rnlsbed  with  all  the  b«iuUes 

•M^ee^SS^tib^i  Art.  He  wrote  very  much  for  me  both  in  prose  and  verse,  though  I  shall 
;S?n«me^™S  the  titles,  in  regard  I  am  altogether  as  unwiUing  to  see  my  name  at  the  Bottom  of 

%^;iSn^and'w&''wele  So5ieSrn"kw,andThen  the  fortner  wn,te  hb«Lifeand  Errors,"they 
we^e  n^?  Son^iSX  t^s     Du^^^^^^^  t^ot  forgive  Mm  for  having  publUhed  a  letter  con- 

SrSnff  the  ^uSSon  of  the  Dissenters  in  their  private  academies.  It  appwirs,  however,  by  bis  own 
JJSun?,  that  M^Wesley,  little  as  he  had  to  spai^e,  had  lent  him  money  in  his  dbtresses ;  and  Dun- 
tonTeven  while  he  satlri^  him,  acknowledges  that  he  was  a  generous,  good  humoured,  and  pious 

"air.  Nichols  (Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  ii.  p.  M)  says  that  Mr.  Wesley's  house  was  b«rnt  twi^ 
JWin,  however,  only  says,  that  the  villains  several  times  attempted  to  burn  it.    He  had  made  grrt« 
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■Mgics  is  Uf  literlMM  w«A  «pM  tte  Baok  «f  Jol^  h«viiC«<li3>BA^  <te  cofiM  te  coiU 

fMoftheoffciMLaadtheeretkaiidoClMr^enioiisaiidcditiMif.  ADtheteUbounwere  dcflray- 
«d}  iMLintbedeAttff  Ufl^herannMdtlMtaal^tkoafhomrM^  throogh 

lone  hiUt  sf  stntly.  Aini»>gotfa«rMrttt«iMiM,liep>rtk»hri&raotoowtodgegttM<of  tott^  toML 
iii/Ut  friend  Maviee  Jokmon. 

ThA  book  wu  printed  at  Mr.  Bowycr'f  pren.  How  aMcli  is  ft  to  be  wiiliad  ttMt  the  prodadkNii 
•fell  oar  great  praMM  had  been  reeordea  with  equal  dllieeBoe  I 

TlM  Di$urtaAon€i  tn LSbnm  JobL  I  have  never  feenjtet  I  leant  from  Mr.  Nldrab^  Liteniy 
Aneodolec,  (vol.  ▼.  p.  21SJ  that  a  omoes  emblematical  portrait  ef  the  anthor  is  prefixed  to  the  v^. 
tame.  It  «*  repeaenu  Job  in  a  cfcair  of  state,  dremed  in  arobe  borderad  with  fur,  sitting  beneath  a 
gatew^T}  on  ue  areh  of  wbieh  is  written  Job  Patrimdka,  He  liears  a  sceptre  la  his  Imnd,  and,  is 
tne  back  ground,  are  seen  two  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt    His  poaitioa  exactly  corrssponds  witk 


the  book  of  Job,  ebap.  xxxix.  7.:  «When  I  went  out  to  tha 
*  ray  seat  in  the  street;*  according  to  the  custom  of  thoae 


the  idea  given  ns  by  the  Scriptures,  in  tl 
nte  through  the  ci^,  when  I  pnpmnd 

Bmes  of  great  men  sitting  at  the  rate  of  ,  

Math  his  feet,  Jtn.  «tat.  <Smtor  IjUL  Qii<»imiUtra««t7markitoatasthequaintdeviceof  aaaa 
in  years  who  thought  himself  neglectedJ* 

Garth  and  Swift  have  mentioned  Wesley  with  contempt;  and  Pope  introduced  him  in  die  Dvd- 
etad  in  compaiy  with  Watts.  Both  names  were  erased  in  the  subsequent  editions.  Pope  feh  ash*. 
med  of  having  spoken  iDjorioosly  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  entitled  not  only  to  high 
resoeet  for  his  tsJeats,  but  to  admiratkm  for  his  innocent  and  holy  Hfe;  and  he  had  become  intimafe 
with  Samuel  Wesley,  the  younger.  That  excellent  man  exerted  himself  in  eveiy  way  lo  assist  liit 
fiuher,  when  the  hitter  had  lost  all  hope  of  the  preferment  which  be  once  had  reason  to  ^xpf^ 

^^Time,**  says  Mr.  Badeock,  *«had  so  far  gotten  the  better  of  his  fury  against  Sir  Robert,  (Walpofej) 
U  trt  phAng;e  the  latlrltt  Into  the  luppllAot.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  vers^  addressed  to  tiie  great  MU 
nJtlJt^r,  in  bf  half  of  bif  pcM/r  uid  a^d  parent  But  I  have  seen  something  much  better.  I  have  iai 
ny  [h>i!keBs}on  a  letter  of  ihifi  poor  nnd  ai^itl paremt^  addressed  to  his  son£amneI,  in  vrfaich  he  grate- 
fun]r  iickiii>wleJges  tuj  (ilLil  duly  in  ttrrm.^  io  affecting,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most, 
the  crathutie  of  die  pnrriit..  or  ih*  ^tFrclion  and  generosity  of  the  child.    It  was  written  when  the 


good  nld  man  vai  nearly  (nunct^rq^  nnd  sa  weakened  by  a  palsy  as  to  be  incapable  of  directing  « 
pen.  uxtkfi  With  hit  mt  hand.  I  preserve  it  as  a  curious  memorial  of  what  will  make  Wesley  ap-* 
pjAu>Jeil  when  his  wii  \i  for^utien-"    LittTfvry  AneeAete*^  voL  v.  p.  SSOk 

The  ^v\y  wforiti  tjf  (bt?  flder  Wealty  which  I  have  met  with,  are  the  two  following,  which  were 
prob^ibly  hte  most  iucc4^$.9fuJ  publieaiJonf. 

The  H  jib)}^  of  th«  Qtd  TesTaiTient  in  Verie,  with  one  hundred  aiKl  eighty  Sculptures,  in  two  v<»> 
Inniej,  d^dif^ti^d  lu  bf-r  ftiDflt  sacre^J  Majesty.  VoL  L  From  the  Greatton  to  the  Revolt  of  the  Te« 
Trita*  rreia  the  Jl  oil  se  of  Ua  vid .  V  *1,  ii.  From  that  Revolt  to  the  End  of  the  Propb«»-— Written  l^y 
fi4]Tiu«l  Wettny,  A.Mh  Cbn^ilAhi  to  bis  Grace  John,  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Maquis  of  Normao- 
dy^  Auihi^r  of  the  Life  of  (;bri$t,  on  Hemic  Poem.  The  Outs  done  by  J.  Start,  I^ondon;  Priced  fe^ 
Cha  K»rp<?r,  at  cbe  I'Juwcr-de-luce,  av^r  nigainst  St.Dunstan^Church,in  Fle^t-street  1704.  ISUM. 

Th4^  HEjtEory  iff\\ka  Ncw^Ttvt  lament,  rt^iKiesenting  the  Actions  and  Miracles  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
aad  hki  Apoi Llej^  \  tk[tKEupied  In  V««i-s«,  ai>.^  adorned  with  152  Sculptures.  Written  by  Samuel  Wet- 
ley,  A-BI^  rjhHi.i^iin  rt>  ih^  Wxti  \\'\T\r,,i^:<.i.-:j^x\^  Lord  Marquis  of  Normandy,  and  Auth<n'  of  the  Life 
rf  Ohriat,  ai.  il.  ■  i.  i  o^^.  i  Jit  Cui*  d*ioe  by  J.  Sturt.  London :  printed  for  Cha.  Harper,  at  the 
Flower-de-luce  over  against  St.  Dunstan't  Church,  in  Fleet-street.    1701.    l2mo. 

The  elder  Wesley  had  a  clerk,  who  was  a  Whig,Uke  hte  master,  and  a  Poet  also,  of  a  very  origi- 
-.1  vt.^  tf  One  Sunday,  immediately  after  Sermon,  he  said  with  an  audU>le  voice,  Let  us  slog  !• 
aadglonrofQocf  -'^ '  -  ^-  ^ —- » •- — 


the  pnlft  aad  giory  of  Qod,  a  hynm  of  my  own  coroposiug.    It  was  short  and  sweet,  and  nnthttSj 
King  William  is  come  home,  come  home, 

King  Wiiliam  home  is  con    ' 
Therefore  let  us  together  sinj 


King  Wiiliam  home  is  come ! 
rherefore  let  us  together  sing' 
The  byinn  that's  cali'd  Te  DHim.** 


WtOeu'B  Rtmarla  on  Mr.  HilPt  Farrago  DoMo  DutiOei, 
Works,  VOL  XV.  p.  1091 


THE  END. 


^v. 
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